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LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR.* 


Dr.  George  Berkeley,  the  learned  and  ingenious  bishop  of  Cloyne  in 
Ireland,  was  a  native  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  son  of  William  Berkeley  of 
Thomastown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  whose  father  went  over  to  Ireland 
after  the  Restoration,  (the  family  having  suffered  greatly  for  their  loyalty  to 
Charles  I.)  and  there  obtained  the  collectorship  of  Belfast. 

Our  author  was  born  March  12, 1684,  at  Kilcrin  near  Thomastown,  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Kilkenny  school  under  Dr.  Hinton,  and  was 
admitted  a  pensioner  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall.  He  was  admitted  fellow  of  that  college  June  9,  1707, 
having  previously  sustained  with  honour  the  very  trying  examination  which 
the  candidates  for  that  preferment  are  by  the  statutes  required  to  undergo. 

The  first  proof  he  gave  of  his  literary  abilities  was  Arithmetica  absque 
Algebra  aut  Euclide  demonsiraia,  which  from  the  preface  he  appears  to  have 
written  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  though  he  did  not  publish  it  till 
1707.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Palliser,  son  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  , 
is  followed  by  a  Mathematical  Miscellany,  containing  some  very  ingenious  ob- 
servations and  theorems  inscribed  to  his  pupil  Mr.  Samuel  Rlolyneaux,  a  gentle- 
man of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  further  mention  presently, 
and  whose  father  was  the  celebrated  friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Locke. 

HJa_22L£fli;jt-4^/l4sie8„vvas  published  Lu  17Q9,  and  thg  Principles  of  Humait^^ 
^notff/ef/g-e  appeared  the,  year  after.  The  airy  visions  of  romances,  to  the 
reading  of  which  he  was  much  addicted,  disgust  at  the  books  of  metaphysics 
then  received  in  the  university,  and  that  inquisitive  attention  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind  which  about  this  time  was  excited  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  LockB 
and  Father  Malebranche,  probably  gave  birth  to  his  disbelief  of  the  existence 
of  matter.t 

.  - '  *  To  authenticate  the  following  account  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  it  is  thought  proper  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  the  particulars  were  for  the  most  part  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Berkeley,  D.  D.  rector  of 
Middleton,  in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  brother  to  the  Bishop;  and  the  whole  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev, 


t  When  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  were  first  published,  the  ingenious  author  sent  copies  of 
the  work  to  Di;,  Clarke  and.  Mr.  Whiston.  What  effect  it  produced  upon  the  latter,  the  reader  may  pos- 
sibly be  entertained  with  learning  from  his  own, words:  Memoirs  of  Dr..  Clarke,  page  79 — 81. 

**  And  perhaps  it  will  not  be  here  improper,  by  way  of  caution,  to  take  notice  of  tlie  pernicious  conse- 
quence such  metaphysical  subtilties  have  sometimes  had,  even  against  common  sense  and  common  expe- 
rience, as  in  the  eases  of  those  three  famous  men,  Mons.  Jt<eibnitz,  Mr.  Locke^  and  Mr»  Berkeley.^JIlie. 
first  in  his  pr&^stablished  Harmony  :  the  second  in  the  dispute  with  Limborch  about  Human  Liberty.] — < 
And  as  to  the  third  named,  Mr.  Berkeley,  he  published,  A.  D.  1710,  at  Dublin,  this  metaphysic  notion, 
that  matter  was  not  a  real  thing',  nay,  that  the  common  opinion  of  its  reality  was  groundless,  if  not 
ridiculous.  He  was  pleased  to  send  Dr.  Clarke  and  myself,  each  of  us,  a  book.  After  we  had  both 
perused  it,  I  went  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  discoursed  with  him  about  it  to  this  effect;  that  I,  being.uot  a/ 
metaphysician,  was  not  able  to  answer  Mr.  Berkeley's  subtile  premises,  though  I  did  not  at  all  believe  hirf 
absurd  conclusion.  I  therefore  desired  that  he,  who  was  deep  in  guch  subtilties,  taut  did  not  appear  to 
believe  Mr.  Berkeley's  conclusions,  would  answer  him:  ^fjiich  ta^k  hc-fleplined.  I  speak  not  these  things 
with  intention  to  reproach  either  Mr.  Locke  or  Dean  Berkeley — I  own  the  latter's  great  abilities  in  other 
parts  of  learning ;  aud  to  his  noble  design  of  settling  a  college  in  or  near  the  West  Indies,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  natives  in  civil  arts,  and  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  I  heartily  wish  all  possible  success^ 
It  is  the  pretended  metaphysic  science  itself,  derived  from  the  sceptical  disputes  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, not  those  particular  great  men  who  have  been  unhappily  imposed  on  by  it,  that  I  complain  of. 
Accordingly  when  thcJE^mous  Milton  had  a  mind  to  represent  the  '"Ml  reasonings  of  widted  spirits  in 
Hades,  he  described  it  by  their  endless  train  of  metaphysics,  thus : 

"  '  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired,'  &c." — Par.  Lost,  ii.  557 — 5G1. 

iMany  years  after  this,  at  Mr,  Addison's  instance,  there  was  a  meeting  of  Vxs,  ClaiKe  awl  Berkeley  to  ) 
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In  1712,  the  principles  inculcated  in  Mr.  Locke's  Two  Treatises  of  Govern' 
ment  seem  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  ; 
in  support  of  which  he  printed  the  substance  of  three  Common-places  delivered 
by  him  that  year  in  the  college  chapel,  a  work  which  afterwards  had  nearly  done 
him  someinjuryinhis  fortune.  For,  being- presented  by  Mr.  Molyneaux  above- 
mentioned  to  their  late  Majesties,  then  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  (whose 
secretary  Mr.  Molyneaux  had  been  at  Hanover),  he  was  by  them  recom- 
mended to  Lord  Galway  for  some  preferment  in  the  church  of  Ireland.  But 
Lord  Galway,  having  heard  of  those  sermons,  represented  him  as  a  Jacobite  ; 
an  impression  which  Mr.  Molyneaux,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  it,  took 
care  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  their  Highnesses  by  producing  the  work  in 
question,  and  shewing  that  it  contained  nothing  but  principles  of  loyalty  to 
the  present  happy  establishment.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  our  Author's 
being  known  to  Queen  Caroline. 

In  February  1713,  he  crossed  the  water,  and  published  in  London  a  further 
defence  of  his  celebrated  system  of  immaterialism,  in  Three  Dinlogues  between 
Hylas  and  Philonous.  Acuteness  of  parts  and  a  beautiful  imagination  were 
so  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  that  his  reputation  was  now  established,  and 
his  company  was  courted,  even  where  his  opinions  did  not  find  admission. 

Two  gentlemen  of  opposite  principles  concurred  in  introducing  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  learned  and  the  great ;  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Dr.  Swift. 
He  wrote  several  papers  in  the  Guardian  for  the  former,  and  at  his  house 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  in  strict 
friendship  during  his  life.  Dean  Swift,  besides  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton 
(to  whom  our  author  dedicated  his  last  published  dialogues  between  Hylas 
and  Philonous),  and  other  valuable  acquaintance,  recommended  him  to  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  being  appointed  embassador  to  the 
King  of  Sicily  and  to  the  other  Italian  states,  took  Mr.  Berkeley  with  him  in 
quality  of  chaplain  and  secretary,  in  November  1713. 

At  Leghorn,  his  Lordship's  well  known  activity  induced  him  to  disencumber 
himself  of  his  chaplain  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  retinue,  whom  he  left  in 
that  town  for  upwards  of  three  months,  while  he  discharged  the  business  of 
his  embassy  in  Sicily,  as  our  author  informs  his  friend  Pope  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  complimentary  letter  addressed  to  that  poet  on  the  Rape  of  the  Locke, 
dated  Leghorn,  May  1,  1714.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  record  a  little  incident 
that  befel  Mr.  Berkeley  in  this  city,  with  the  j-elation  of  which  he  used  some- 
times to  make  himself  merry  among  his  friends.  Basil  Kennett,  the  author 
of  the  Roman  Anti((uities,  was  then  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at 
Leghorn,  the  only  place  in  Italy  where  the  English  service  is  tolerated  by  the 
government,  which  favour  had  lately  been  obtained  from  the  Grand  Duke  at 
the  particular  instance  of  Queen  Anne.  This  gentleman  requested  Mr. 
Berkeley  to  preach  for  him  one  Sunday-  The  day  following,  as  Berkeley 
was  sitting  in  his  chamber,  a  procession  of  priests  in  surplices,  and  with  all 
other  formalities,  entered  the  room,  and  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the 
wondering  inhabitant,  marched  quite  round  it,  muttering  certain  prayers.  His 
feai's  immediately  suggested  to  him,  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  a  visit 
from  the  Inquisition,  who  had  heard  of  his  officiating  before  heretics  without 
licence  the  day  before.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  ventured  with  much 
caution  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  appearance,  and  was 
happy  to  be  informed,  that  this  was  the  season  appointed  by  the  Romish 
calendar  for  solemnly  blessing  the  houses  of  all  good  catholics  from  rats  and 
other  vermin  ;  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  changed  his  terror  into  mirth. 

He  returned  to  England  with  Lord  Peterborough  in  August  1 7 14  ;t  and 

^scms  this  speculative  point;  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  from  the  conference.  Tlie  pal  ties,  how- 
/ever,  separated  without  beingable  to.come  to  any,agi-eement.  Dr.  B.  declared  himself  not  well  satisfied 
I  with  the  conduct  of  his  antagonist  on  the  occasion,  who,  though  he  could  not  answer,  had  not  candour 
\enougji.ta-owii  .himself_coniineed.  But  the  cBimplamti  of  disputants  against  each  other,  especiaUy  on 
s»il^eets  of  this  abstruse  nature,  should  be  Iieard  with  suspicion. 

t  In  August,  17H.]  Towards  the  close  of  this  year  he  had  a  fever,  in  describing  the  event  of  which 
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his  hopes  of  preferment  through  this  channel  expiring  with  the  fall  of  Queen 
Aune's  ministry,  he  some  time  after  embraced  an  advantageous  offer  made 
him  by  Dr.  St.  George  Aslio,  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  late  provost  of  Triiiity- 
coUesre,  Dublin,  of  accompanying  his  son.  Air.  Ashe  (who  was  heir  to  a  very 
considerable  property),  in  a  tour  through  Europe. 

At  Paris,  liaviiig  now  more  leisure  than  when  he  lirst  passed  through  that 
city,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  care  to  pay  his  respects  to  liis  rival  in  metaphysical 
sagacity,  the  illustrious  Pere  Malebranche.  He  found  thi.'<  ingenious  father 
in  his  cell,  cooking  in  a  small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  disorder  with  whicli 
he  was  then  troubled,  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  The  conversation 
naturally  turned  on  our  author's  system,  of  which  the  other  had  received 
some  knowledge  from  a  translation  just  published.  But  the  issue  of  tliis 
debate  proved  tragical  to  poor  Malebranche. — In  the  heat  of  disputation  he 
raised  his  voice  so  high,  and  gave  way  so  freely  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of 
a  man  of  parts  and  a  Frenchman,  that  he  brought  on  himself  a  violent  in- 
crease of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  a  few  days  after.* 

In  his  second  excursion  aliroad  Mr.  Berkeley  employed  upwai'ds  of  four 
years ;  and  besides  all  those  places  which  are  usually  visited  by  travellers  in 
what  is  called  the  grand  tour,  his  curiosity  carried  him  to  some  that  are  less 
frequented.  In  particular  he  travelled  over  Apulia  (from  which  he  wrote  an 
accurate  and  entertaining  account  of  the  tarantula  to  Dr.  Friend),  Calabria, 
and  the  whole  island  of  Sicily.  This  last  country  engaged  his  attention  so 
strongly,  that  he  had  with  great  industry  compiled  very  considerable  mate- 
rials for  a  natural  history  of  the  island  :  but,  by  an  unfortunate  accident, 
these,  together  with  a  journal  of  his  transactions  there,  were  lost  in  the 
passage  to  Naples  ;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  afterwards  to  recollect 
and  commit  those  curious  particulars  again  to  paper.  What  an  injury  the 
literary  world  has  sustained  bv  this  mischance,  may  in  part  be  collected  from 
the  specimen  he  has  left  of  his  talent  for  lively  description,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Pope  concerning  the  island  of  Inarime  (now  Ischia,  in  the  bay  of  Naples), 
dated  Naples,  October  22,  1717;  and  in  another  from  the  same  city  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  giving  an  account  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  more  than  one  opportunity  of  examining  very 
minutely. 

On  his  way  homeward,  he  drew  up  at  Lyons  a  curious  tract  De  Motii,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  the  subject  being  pro- 
posed by  that  assembly,  and  committed  it  to  the  press  shortly  after  his 
arrived  in  London  in  1721.  But  from  these  abstruse  speculations  he  was 
drawn  away  for  a  while  by  the  humanity  of  his  temper  and  concern  for  the 
public  welfare.  It  is  well  known  what  miseries  the  nation  was  plunged  into 
by  the  fatal  South-sea  scheme  in  1720.  Mr.  Berkeley  felt  for  his  country  and 
British  neighbours  groaning  under  these  calamitous  distresses,  and  in  that 
spirit  employed  his  talents  in  writing  j4u  Essay  towards  prei'rnting  the  Ruin 
of  Great  Britain,  printed  London  1721. 

His  travels  had  now  so  far  improved  his  natural  politeness,  and  added  such 
charms  to  his  conversation,  that  he  found  a  ready  admission  into  the  best 
company  in  London.  Among  the  rest,  Mr.  Pope  introduced  him  to  Lord 
Burlington,  who  conceived  a  high  esteem  for  him  on  account  of  his  great 
taste  and  skill  in  architecture,  an  art  of  which  his  Lordshij^was  an  excellent 
j  udge  and  patron,  and  which  Mr.  Berkeley  had  made  his  particular  study 
while  in  Italy.  By  this  nobleman  he  was  recommended  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  took  him  over  to  Ireland  as  one  of 
his  chaplains  in  1721,  after  he  had  been  absent  from  his  native  country  more 

to  his  friend  Swift,  Dr.  Arbutlinot  cannot  forbear  indulging  a  little  of  that  pleasantry  on  Berkeley's 
system,  with  which  it  has  frequently  since  been  treated  by  such  as  could  not,  or  would  not,  be  at  the 
pains  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it.  "  October  19,  1714.  Poor  philosopher  Berkeley  has  now 
the  idea  of  health,  which  was  very  liard  to  produce  in  him;  for  he  had  an  idea  of  a  strange  fever  on  him 
so  strong,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  destroy  it  by  introducing  a  contrary  one." 

'  He  died  October  13,  1715.     Diet.  hist,  portatif.  d'Advocat. 
<l  2 
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than  six  years.  He  had  been  elected  a  senior  fellow  of  his  college  in  July 
17)7,  and  now  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1721. 

The  year  following,  his  fortune  received  a  considerable  increase  from  a  very 
unexpected  event.  On  his  first  going  to  London  in  the  year  1713,  Dean 
Swift  introduced  him  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Esther  Vanhomrigh  (the  cele- 
brated Vanessa),  and  took  him  often  to  dine  at  her  house.  Some  years J)e- 
fore  her  death,  this  iady  removed  to  Ireland,  and  fixed  her  residence  at  Cell- 
bridge,  a  pleasant  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  most  probably 
with  a  view  of  often  enjoying  the  company  of  a  man  for  whom  she  seems 
to  have  entertained  a  very  singular  attachment.  But  finding  herself  totally 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  and  discovering  the  Dean's  connexion 
with  Stella,  she  was  so  enraged  at  his  infidelity,  that  she  altered  her  in- 
tention of  making  him  her  heir,  and  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  amount- 
ing to  near  8,000^.  to  be  divided  equally  between  two  gentlemen  whom 
she  named  her  executors,  Mr.  Marshal,  a  lawyer,  afterwards  Mr.  Justice 
Marshal,  and  Dr.  Berkeley,  S.F.T.C.D.  The  Doctor  received  the  news  of 
this  bequest  from  Mr.  Marshal  with  great  surprise,  as  he  had  never  once  seen 
the  lady  who  had  honoured  him  with  such  a  proof  of  her  esteem,  from  the 
time  of  his  return  to  Ireland  to  her  death. 

In  the  discharge,  however,  of  his  trust  as  executor,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  shewing"  he  by  no  means  adopted  the  sentiments  of  his  benefactress  with 
regard  to  Swift.  Several  letters  that  had  passed  between  Cadenus  and 
Vanessa  falling  into  his  hands,  he  committed  them  immediately  to  the  flames  ; 
not  because  tliere  was  any  thing  criminal  in  them ;  for  he  frequently  assured 
Dr.  Delany*  and  others  of  the  contrary ;  but  he  observed  a  warmth  in  the 
lady's  style,  which  delicacy  required  him  to  conceal  from  the  public.  Dr. 
"Berkeley,  it  seems,  was  not  apprised  of  a  strong  proof  this  exasperated  female 
had  just  given  how  little  regard  she  herself  retained  for  the  virtue  of  delicacy. 
On  her  death-bed,  she  delivered  to  Mr.  Marshal  a  copy,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, of  the  entire  correspondence  between  herself  and  the  Dean,  with 
a  strict  injunction  to  publish  it  immediately  after  her  decease.  What  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  request,  cannot  now  be  affirmed  with  certainty : 
possibly  the  executor  did  not  care  to  draw  on  himself  the  lash  of  that  pen, 
from  which  a  particular  friend  of  hisf  had  lately  smarted  so  severely.  Some 
years  after  the  Dean's  death,  Mr.  Marshal  had  serious  thoughts  of  fulfilling 
the  intention  of  Vanessa.  With  this  view  he  shewed  the  letters  to  several 
persons  of  his  acquaintance,  without  any  injunction  of  secresy  :  which  may 
account  for  the  extracts  of  them  that  have  lately  got  into  print.  The  affair, 
however,  was  protracted,  till  the  death  of  Judge  Marshal  put  a  stop  to  it 
entirely.  The  letters  are  still  in  being  and  whenever  curiosity  or  avarice 
shall  draw  them  into  public  light,  it  is  prol)able  they  will  be  found  after 
all  to  be  as  trifling  and  as  innocent  as  those  which  our  Author  saw  and 
suppressed. 

May  18,  1724,  Dr.  Berkeley  resigned  his  fellowship,  being  promoted  by  his 
patron  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  the  Deanery  of  Derry,  worth  llOOZ.  per 
annum.  In  the  interval  between  this  removal  and  his  return  from  abroad, 
his  mind  had  been  employed  in  conceiving  that  benevolent  project,  which 
alone  entitles  him  to  as  much  honour  as  all  his  learned  labours  have  procured 
him,  the  Scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity,  by  a 
College  to  lie  erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called  the  isles  of  Ber- 
muda. He  published  a  proposal|  for  this  purpose,  London  1 725,  and  offered 
to  resign  his  own  opulent  preferment,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his 

*  See  Delany's  Observations  on  Orrery's  Remarks. 

f  Mr.  Bettesworth. 

X  A  proposal  for  converting  the  savage  Americans.^  With  this  proposal  lie  carried  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  Dean  Swift  to  Lord  Carteret,  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  deserves  a  place  here,  both 
because  it  contains  a  number  of  particulars  of  our  Author's  life,  and  is  besides  a  proof,  as  well  of  the 
friendly  temper  of  the  writer,  as  of  his  politeness  and  address. 
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life  to  instnictinc^  the  youth  in  America,  on  thcmoderate  subsistence  of  100/. 
yearly.  Sucli  was  the  force  of  this  disinterested  cxumple,  supported  by  the 
eloquence  of  an  enthusiast  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  three  junior  fellows 
of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  the  Reverend  AVilliam  Thompson,  Jonathan 
Rogers,  and  James  King,  masters  of  arts,  consented  to  take  their  fortunes 
>yith  the  author  of  the  project,  and  to  exchange  for  a  settlement  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  at  40/.  per  annum,  all  their  prospects  at  home  ;  and  that  too  at  a 
time  when  a  fellowship  of  Dublin-college  ^va.s  sui)posed  to  place  the  posses- 
sor in  a  very  fair  point  of  view  for  attracting  the  notice  of  his  superiors  both 
in  the  church  and  state. 

Dr.  Berkeley,  however,  was  not  so  ill  acquainted  with  the  \vorId  as  to  rest 
the  success  of  his  application  to  the  ministry  entirely  on  the  hope  his  scheme 
afforded  of  promoting  national  honour  and  the  cause  of  Christianity :  his 
arguments  were  drawn  from  the  more  alluring  topic  of  present  advantage  to 
the  government.  Having  with  much  industry  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  certain  lands*  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's  yielded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  were  then  to  be  sold 
for  the  public  use,  he  undertook  to  raise  from  them  a  much  greater  sum  than 
was  expected,  and  proposed  that  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  should  be 
applied  to  the  erecting  of  his  college.  He  found  means,  by  the  assistance  of 
a  Venetian  of  distinction,  the  Abb(^  Gualteri  (or  Altieri),  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  in  Italy,  to  carry  this  proposal  directly  to  King 
George  I.f  who  laid  his  commands  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  introduce  and 

"  September  3,  1724. — There  is  a  gentleman  of  this  Idngdom  just  gone  for  England :  it  is  Dr.  George 
Berkeley,  dean  of  Deny,  the  best  preferment  among  us,  being  worth  about  1,100^.  a  year.  He  takes  the 
Bath  in  his  way  to  London,  and  will  of  course  attend  your  Excellency,  and  bo  presented,  I  suppose,  by  his 
friend  my  Lord  Burlington :  and,  because  I  believe  you  will  choose  out  some  very  idle  minutes  to  read  this 
letter,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  ill  entertained  with  some  account  of  the  man  and  his  errand.  He  was  a 
fellow  in  the  university  here;  and  going  to  England  very  young,  about  tliirtccn  years  ago,  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  sect  there  called  the  Immaterialists,  by  the  force  of  a  very  curious  book  on  that  subject :  Dr. 
Smalridge  and  many  other  eminent  persons  were  his  proselytes.  1  sent  him  secretary  and  chaplain  to 
Sicily  with  my  Lord  Peterborough  ;  and  upon  his  Lordship's  return.  Dr.  Berkeley  spent  above  seven  years 
in  travelling  over  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  through  every  corner  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other 
islands.  When  he  came  back  to  England,  he  found  so  many  friends,  that  he  was  effectually  recommended 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  by  whom  he  was  lately  made  dean  of  Derry.  Your  Excellency  will  be  frighted 
when  I  tell  you  all  this  is  but  an  introduction;  for  I  am  now  to  mention  his  errand.  He  is  an  absolute 
philosopher  with  regard  to  money,  titles,  and  power;  and  for  three  years  past  hatli  been  struck  with  a 
notion  of  founding  a  university  at  Bermuda,  by  a  charter  from  the  crown.  He  hath  seduced  several  of  the 
hopefulest  young  clergymen  and  others  here,  many  of  them  well  pro^'ided  for,  and  all  of  them  in  the 
fairest  way  of  preferment :  but  in  England  his  conquests  are  greater,  and  I  doubt  will  spread  very  far  this 
winter.  He  shewed  me  a  little  tract  which  he  designs  to  pubhsh,  and  there  your  Excellency  will  see  ihis  whole 
scheme  of  a  life,  academico-philosophical  (I  shall  make  you  remember  what  you  were)  of  a  college  founded 
for  Indian  scholars  and  missionaries,  where  ho  most  exorbitantly  proposeth  a  whole  hundred  poxmds  a 
year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for  a  fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student.  His  heart  will  break  if  his  deanery  be 
nottakenfromhim,  and  left  to  your  Excellency's  disposal.  I  discourage  him  by  the  coldness  of  courts  and 
ministers,  who  will  interpret  all  this  as  impossible  and  a  vision;  but  nothing  will  do.  And  tlierefore  I  do 
humbly  entreat  your  Excellency  either  to  use  such  persuasions  as  will  keep  one  of  the  first  men  in  this 
kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue  quiet  at  home,  or  assist  him  by  your  credit  to  compass  his  romantic 
design,  which  however  is  very  noble  and  generous,  and  directly  proper  for  a  great  person  of  your  excellent 
education  to  encourage." 

*  Certain  lands  in  Sf.  Christopher's.'}  "  The  island  of  St.  Christopher's,"  saith  Anderson,  History  of 
Commerce,  vol.  ii.  **  having  been  settled  on  the  very  same  day  and  year  by  both  England  and  France, 
A.  D.  1625,  was  divided  equally  between  the  two  nations.  The  Enghsh  were  twice  driven  out  from 
thence  by  the  French,  and  as  often  repossessed  themselves  of  it.  But  at  length,  in  the  year  1702, 
General  Coddrington,  governor  of  the  Leeward  islands,  upon  advice  received  that  war  was  declared  by- 
England  against  France,  attacked  the  French  part  of  the  island,  and  mastered  it  with  very  little  trouble ; 
ever  since  which  time  that  fine  island  has  been  solely  possessed  by  Great  Britain,  having  been  formerly 
conceded  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht."  The  lands,  therefore,  which  had  belonged  to  the  French 
planters,  by  this  cession  became  the  property  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  The  first  proposals  for  purchasing 
these  lands  were  made  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  I717 :  see  Journal  of  the  British  Commons.  After  which 
theaffair  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  till  it  was  mentioned  by  Berkeley  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1726. 

f  To  King  George  /.]  It  was  the  custom  of  this  Prince  to  unbend  his  mind  in  the  evening  by  collecting 
together  a  company  of  philosophical  foreigners,  who  discoursed  in  an  easy  and  famiHar  manner  with  each 
other,  entirely  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  his  Majesty,  who  generally  walked  about,  or  sat  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  chamber-  One  of  this  select  company  wa5  Altieri  i  and  this  gave  him  au  opportunity 
g£  laying  his  l^ien^'s  proposal  before  the  King, 
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conduct  it  through  the  House  of  Couiraons.  His  Majesty  was  further  pleased 
to  grant  a  charter  for  erecting  a  college,  by  the  name  ot  St.  Paul  s  college,  m 
Bermuda,  to  consist  of  a  president  and  nine  fellows,  ^vho  wore  obliged  to 
maintain  and  educate  Indian  scholars  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  annum  tor  each. 
The  first  president,  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  and  first  three  fellows  named  m  the 
charter  (being  the  gentlemen  abovementioned),  were  licensed  to  hold  their 
preferments  in  these  kingdoms  till  the  expiration  of  one  year  and  a  halt  alter 
their  arrival  in  Bermuda.  The  Commons,  May  11,  1726,  voted,  'l  hat  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  out  of  the  lands  in  ht. 
Christopher's,  yielded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
his  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  such  grant  for  the  use  of  the 
president  and  fellows  of  the  college  of  St.  Paul,  in  Bermuda,  as  his  Majesty  ' 
shall  think  proper."  The  sum  of  20,000/.  was  accordingly  promised  by  the 
minister,  and  several  private  subscriptions  were  immediately  raised  for  pro- 
motinff  "  so  pious  an  undertaking,"  as  it  is  styled  in  the  King's  answer*  to 
this  acldress.  Such  a  prospect  of  success  in  the  favourite  object  of  his  heart 
drew  from  our  author  a  beautiful  copy  of  versesf,  in  which  another  age, 
perhaps,  will  acknowledge  the  old  conjunction  of  the  prophetic  character 
with  that  of  the  poet  to  have  again  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Dean  entered  into  a  marriage,  August  1,  1728,  with 
Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  right  honourable  John  Forster,  Speaker  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  This  engagement,  however,  was  so  far  from 
teing  any  obstruction  to  his  grand  undertaking,  that  he  actually  set  sail  in 
the  execution  of  it,  for  Rhode  island,  about  the  middle  of  September  follow- 
ing. He  carried  with  him  his  lady,  a  Miss  Haudcock,  Mr.  Smilert,  an  in- 
genious painter,  two  gentlemen  of  fortune,  Messrs.  James  and  Dalton,  a 
pretty  large  sum  of  money,  of  his  own  property,  and  a  collection  of  books, 
for  the  use  of  his  intended  library.  He  directed  his  course  to  Rhode  island, 
which  lay  nearest  to  Bermuda,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  lands  on  the  adjoin- 
ing continent,  as  estates  for  the  support  of  his  college  ;  having  a  positive 
promise  from  those  in  power,  that  the  parliamentary  grant  should  be  paid  him 
as  soon  as  ever  such  lands  should  be  pitched  upon  and  agreed  for.  The  Dean 
took  up  his  residence  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  island,  where  his  presence  was  a 
great  relief  to  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  established  in  those 
parts,  as  he  preached  every  Sunday,  and  was  indefatigable  in  pastoral  labours 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  there,  which  was  near  two  years. 

When  estates  had  been  agreed  for,  it  was  fully  expected  that  the  public 
money  would,  according  to  grant,  be  immediately  paid  as  the  purchase  of 
them.  But  the  minister  had  never  heartily  embraced  the  project,  and  par- 
liamentary influence  had  by  this  time  interposed,  in  order  to  divert  the  grant 
into  another  channel.  The  sale  of  the  lands  in  St.  Christopher's,  it  was  found, 
would  produce  90,000/.  Of  this  sum  80,000/.J  was  destined  to  pay  the  mar- 
riage portion  of  the  Princess  Royal,  on  her  nuptials  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  :  the  remainder  General  Oglethorpe§  had  interest  enough  in  Parlia- 
ment to  obtain  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  over  and  settling  foreign  and  other 
protestants  in  his  new  colony  of  Georgia,  in  America.  The  project,  indeed, 
of  the  trustees  for  establishing  this  colony  appears  to  have  been  equally 
humane  and  disinterested ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  lament^ed,  that  it  should 
interfere  with  another  of  more  extensive  and  lasting  utility;  which,  if  it  had 
taken  effect  by  the  education  of  the  youth  of  NewEnglancl  and  other  colonies, 
we  may  venture  with  great  appearance  of  reason  to  aliirni,  would  have  planted' 
such  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty  among  thein,  as  might  have  gone  a 
good  way  towards  preventing  the  present  unhappy  troubles  in  that  part  of  the 
world.     But  to  proceed  : 

After  having  received  various  excuses.  Bishop  Gibson,  at  that  time  bishop 

•  Commons'  Journal,  May  16,  1726. 

t  See  Verses  subjoined  to  Proposal  for  Planting  Churches,  &c. 
:^  Commons'  Journal,  May  10,  1753. 

§  Ibid.    The  General  paid  Dean  B.  the  compliment  of  asking  his  consent  to  this  application  of  the 
money  hefore  he  moyed  for  it  in  parliament. 
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of  London  (in  whose  diocess  all  the  West  Indies  luc  incUuled)  applying  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  was  favoured  at  leuyth 
with  the  following-  very  honest  answer :  "If  you  put  this  question  tome," 
says  Sir  Robert,  "  as  a  minister,  I  must,  and  can,  assure  you,  that  the  money 
shall  most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as  soon  as  suits  with  public  convenience  ;  but 
if  you  ask  me  as  a  friend,  whether  Deau  Berkeley  should  continue  in  America, 
expecting-  the  payment  of  20,000/.  I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  return  home 
to  Europe,  and  to  give  up  his  present  expectations."  The  Dean  being 
informed  of  this  conference  by  his  good  friend  the  Bishop,  and  thereby  fully 
convinced  that  the  bad  policy  of  one  great  man  had  rendered  abortive  a  scheme 
whereon  he  had  expended  much  of  his  private  fortune,  and  more  than  seven 
years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  returned  to  Europe.  Before  he  left  Rhode 
island,  he  distributed  what  books  he  had  brought  with  him  among  the  clergy 
of  that  province ;  and  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  returned  all 
the  private  subscriptions  that  had  been  advanced  for  the  support  of  his  under- 
taking. 

In  February  1732,  he  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  a  sermon,  since  printed  at  their  desire  ;  wherein 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  state  of  religion  in  America,  he  offers  many 
useful  hints  towards  promoting-  the  noble  purposes  for  which  that  society  was 
founded. 

The  same  year,  he  gave  a  more  conspicuous  proof  that  he  had  not  mispent 
the  time  he  had  been  confined  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  pro- 
ducing to  the  world  T7ie  Minute  Fhilosophi-r,  a  masterly  performance,  ^vherein 
he  pursues  thefreethinker  through  the  various  characters  of  atheist,  libertine, 
enthusiast,  scorner,  critic,  metaphysician,  fatalist,  and  sceptic  ;  and  very 
happily  employs  against  him  several  new  weapons,  drawn  from  the  storehouse 
of  his  own  ingenious  system  of  philosophy.  It  is  written  in  a  series  of 
dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato,  a  philosopher  whom  he  studied  particularly, 
and  whose  manner  he  is  thought  to  have  copied  with  more  success  than  any 
other  that  ever  attempted  to  imitate  him. 

We  have  already  related  by  what  means,  and  upon  what  occasion,  Dr, 
Berkeley  had  first  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Queen  Caroline.  This 
Princess  delighted  much  in  attending  to  philosophical  conversations  between 
learned  and  ingenious  men ;  for  which  purpose  she  had,  when  princess  of 
Wales,  appointed  a  particular  day  in  the  week,  when  the  most  eminent  for 
literary  abilities  at  that  time  in  England  were  invited  to  attend  her  Royal 
Highness  in  the  evening :  a  practice  which  she  continued  after  her  accession 
to  the  throne.  Of  this  company  were  Doctors  Clarke,  Hoadley,  Berkeley, 
and  Sherlock.  Clarke  and  Berkeley  were  generally  considered  as  principals 
in  the  debates  that  arose  upon  those  occasions  ;  and  Hoadley  adhered  to  the 
former,  as  Sherlock  did  to  the  latter.  Hoadley  was  no  friend  to  our  Author : 
he  aflfecled  to  consider  his  philosophy  and  his  Bermuda  project  as  the  reveries 
of  a  visionary.  Sherlock  (who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  London)  on  the 
other  hand,  warmly  espoused  his  cause  ;  and  particularly  when  the  Minute 
Philosopher  came  out,  he  carried  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Queen,  and  left  it  to  her 
Majesty  to  determine,  whether  such  a  work  could  be  the  production  of  a  dis- 
ordered understanding. 

After  Dean  Berkeley's  return  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Queen  often  com- 
manded his  attendance  to  discourse  with  him  on  what  he  had  observed  worthy 
notice  in  America.  His  agreeable  and  instructive  conversation  engaged  that 
discerning  Princess  so  much  in  his  favour,  that  the  rich  deanery  of  Dowff,  in 
Ireland,  falling  vacant,  he  was  at  her  desire  named  to  it,  and  the  King's 
letter  actually  came  over  for  his  appointment.  But  his  friend  Lord  Burlington 
having  neglected  to  notify  the  royal  intentions  in  proper  time  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his  Excellency  was  so  oifended  at 
this  disposal  of  the  richest  deanery  in  Ireland  without  his  concurrence,  that 
it  was  thought  proper  not  to  press  the  matter  any  further.  Her  Majesty  upon 
this  declared,  that  since  they  would  not  suffer  Dr.  Berkeley,  to  be  a  dean,  ia 
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Ireland,  he  should  he  a.  bis/wp  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1734,  the  bishoprick  of 
Cloync  becoming  vacant,  he  was  by  letters  patent,  dated  March  17,  promoted 
to  that  see,  and  was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's  church  in  Dublin,  on  the  IJtIx 
of  May  following,  by  Theophilus,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  assisted  by  the 
Bishops  of  Raphoe  and  Killaloe. 

His  Lordship  repaired  immediately  to  his  manse-house  at  Cloyne,  where  he 
constantly  resided  (except  one  winter  that  he  attended  the  business  of  Par- 
liament in  Dublin)  and  applied  himself  with  vigour  to  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  all  episcopal  duties.  He  revived  in  his  diocess  the  the  useful  office 
of  rural  dean,  which  had  gone  into  disuse  ;  visited  frequently  parochially  ; 
and  confirmed  in  the  several  parts  of  his  see. 

He  continued  his  studies,  however,  with  unabated  attention  ;  and  about  this 
time  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  mathematicians  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  literary  world.  The  occasion 
was  this;  Mr.  Addison  had  given  the  Bishop  an  account  of  their  common 
friend  Dr.  Garth's  behaviour  in  his  last  illness,  which  was  equally  unpleasing 
to  both  these  excellent  advocates  for  revealed  religion.  For  when  Mr.  Addison 
went  to  see  the  Doctor,  and  began  to  discourse  with  him  seriously  about 
preparing  for  his  approaching  dissolution,  the  other  made  answer,  '|  Surely. 
Addison,  1  have  good  reason  not  to  believe  those  trifles,  since  my  friend  Dr. 
Halley,  who  has  dealt  so  much  in  demonstration,  has  assured  me,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  incomprehensible,  and  the  religion  itself  an  im- 
posture." The  Bishop  therefore  took  arms  against  this  redoubtable  dealer  in 
demonstration,  and  addressed  T/ie  Analyst  to  him,  with  a  view  of  shewing, 
that  mysteries  in  faith  were  unjustly  objected  to  by  mathematicians,  who  ad- 
mitted much  greater  mysteries,  and  even  falsehoods,  in  science,  of  which  he 
endeavourd  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  furnished  an  eminent  example. 
Such  an  attack  upon  what  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  impregnalile, 
produced  a  number  of  warm  answers,  to  which  the  Bishop  replied  once  or 
twice. 

From  this  controversy  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  subjects  of  more  apparent 
utility  ;  and  his  Queries  proposed  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  first  printed  in 
1736,  his  Dhcourse  addressed  to  Magistrates:'  which  came  out  the  year  follow- 
ing, and  his  Maxims  concerning-  Patri»tism,  published  in  1750,  are  equally 
monuments  of  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  service  of 
true  religion  and  his  country. 

In  1746,  during  the  Scots  rebellion,  his  Lordship  addressed  A  Letter  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  his  diocess ;  and  in  174.9,  another  to  the  clergy  of  that 
persuasion  in  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  A  fFord  to  the  fVise,  written  with  so 
much  candour  and  moderation,  as  well  as  good  sense,  that  those  gentlemen, 
highly  to  their  own  honour,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  November  18,  1749, 
thought  fit  to  return  "  their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  the  worthy  Author  ; 
assuring  him,  that  they  are  determined  to  comply  with  every  particular 
recommended  in  his  address,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.''  They  add,  that 
in  "  every  page  it  contains  a  proof  of  the  Author's  extensive  charity ;  his 
views  are  only  towards  the  public  good ;  the  means  he  prescribeth  are  easily 
complied  with;  and  his  manner  of  treating  persons  in  their  circumstances  so 
very  singular,  that  they  plainly  shew  the  good  man,  the  polite  gentleman,  and 
the  true  patriot."  A  character  this,  which  was  so  entirely  his  Lordship's 
due,  that  in  the  year  1746,  that  excellent  judge  of  merit,  and  real  friend  to 
Ireland,  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  soon  as  he  was  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment, of  his  own  motion  wrote  to  inform  him,  that  the  see  of  Clogher,  then 
vacant,  the  value  of  which  was  double  that  of  Cloyne,  was  at  his  service. 
This  oflfer  our  Bishop,  with  many  expressions  of  thankfulness,  declined. 
He  had  enough  already  to  satisfy  all  his  wishes ;  and  agreeably  to  the  natural 
warmth  of  his  temper,  he  had  conceived  so  high  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of 

•  Occasioned  by  an  impious  society  called  Blasters,  which  this  pamphlet  put  a  stop  to.  He  expressed 
his  sentiments  on  the  same  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  only  time  he  ever  spake  there.  The 
speech  was  received  with  much  applause. 
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Cloyne,  that  Mr.  Pope  had  once  almost  (leteniiined  to  make  a  visit  to  Ireland 
on  purpose  to  see  a  place  which  his  friend  had  painted  out  to  him  with  all  the 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  which  yet  to  common  eyes  presents  nothing  that 
is  very  worthy  of  attention. 

The  close  of  a  life  thus  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind  was  answerable  to 
the  beginning  of  it ;  the  Bishop's  last  years  being  employed  in  inquiring  into 
the  virtues  of  a  medicine,  whereof  he  had  himself  experienced  the  good 
effects  in  the  relief  of  a  nervous  cholic,  brought  on  him  by  his  sedentary  course 
of  living,  and  grown  to  that  height,  that,  in  his  own  words,  "  it  rendered 
life  a  burden  to  him,  the  more  so,  as  his  pains  were  exasperated  by  exercise." 
This  medicine  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  tar-water ;  his  thoughts  upon 
which  subject  he  first  communicated  to  the  world  in  the  year  1744,  in  a 
treatise  entitled  Siris,  a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Enquiries  con- 
cerning_  the  Virtues  of  Tar-water.  The  Author  has  been  heard  to  declare, 
that  this  work  cost  him  more  time  and  pains  than  any  other  he  had  ever  been 
engaged  in ;  a  circumstance  that  will  not  appear  surprising  to  such  as  shall 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  examining  into  the  extent  of  erudition  that 
is  there  displayed.  It  is  indeed  a  chain,  which,  like  that  of  the  poet,  reaches 
from  earth  to  heaven,  conducting  the  reader  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gra- 
dation from  the  phenomena  of  tar-water,  through  the  depths  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  to  the  sublimest  mystery  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  underwent 
a  second  impression  in  1747,  and  was  followed  by  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar- 
water,  published  in  1752.  This  was  his  last  performance  for  the  press,  and 
he  survived  it  but  a  short  time. 

In  July  1752,  he  removed,  though  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  with  his  lady 
and  family  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  superintend  the  education  of  one  of  his 
sons,  then  newly  admitted  a  student  at  Christ-church.  He  had  taken  a  fixed 
resolution  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  this  city,  with  a  view  of 
indulging  the  passion  for  a  learned  retirement,  which  had  ever  strongly  pos- 
sessed his  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  motives  that  led  him  to  form  his  Bermuda 
project.  But  as  nobody  could  be  more  sensible  than  his  Lordship  of  the 
impropriety  of  a  bishop's  non-residence,  he  previously  endeavoured  to 
exchange  his  high  preferment  for  some  canonry  or  headship  at  Oxford. 
Failing  of  sucecess  in  this,  he  actually  wrote  over  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  request  that  Hie  might  have  permission  to  resign  his  bishopric,  worth  at 
that  time  at  least  1400/.  per  annum.  So  uncommon  a  petition  excited  his 
Majesty's  curiosity  to  inquire  who  was  the  extraordinary  man  that  preferred 
it ;  being  told  that  it  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dr.  Berkeley,  he  declared  that 
he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of  himself,  but  gave  him  free  liberty  to  reside 
where  he  pleased. 

The  Bishop's  last  act  before  he  left  Cloyne  was  to  sign  a  lease  of  the 
demesne  lauds  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  be  renewed  yearly  at  the  rent  of 
200/.,  which  sum  he  directed  to  be  distributed  every  year,  until  his  return, 
among  poor  housekeepers  of  Cloyne,  Youghall,  and  Aghadda. 

At  Oxford  he  lived  highly  respected  by  the  learned  members  of  that  great " 
university,  till  the  hand  of  Providence  unexpectedly  deprived  them  of  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  derived  from  his  residence  among  them.     On  Sunday 
evening,  January  14,  1753,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  family  list- , 
^TIing''ro'a;serm^0tt"t(f©iT"^Tefr6ck"'sV  whlclilils  lady  was  [reading  to  lum,Xe 
■wits""seized  with  what  the  physicians  termed  ^  palsy  in  thelieart,  and  instajitly 

•  He  was  carried  from  his  landing  on  the  English  shore  in  a  horse  litter  to  Oxford. 

%  This  gentleman.  George  Berkeley,  second  son  of  the  Bishop,  proceeded  A.M.  January 26,  1759, 
took  holy  orders,  and  in  August  following  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bray,  in  Berkshire.  The  late 
Archbishop  Seeker,  who  had  a  high  respect  for  the  father's  character,  honoured  the  son  with  his  patron- 
age and  l^iendship,  both  at  the  university  and  afterwards.  By  his  favour  Dr.  Berkeley  possessed  a 
canonry  of  Canterbury,  the  chancellorship  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Brecknock,  and  (by  exchange  for 
the  vicarage  of  Bray)  the  vicarage  of  Cookham,  Berks :  to  which  was  added  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  the  vicarage  of  East  Peckham,  Kent.  He  took  the  degree  of  t.L.  D.  February  12,  1768. 
In  the  year  1760,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rcy.  Mr,  Frinsham,  rector  of  Wliite  Walthsm,  Berks, 
and  by  this  My  biid  issue  two  sous. 
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expired.    The  accident  was  so  sudden,  that  his  body  was  quite  cold  and  his 

joints  stiff,  before  it  was  discovered  j  as  the  Bishop  lay  on  a  couch,  and 

seemed  to  be  asleep,  till  his  daughter,  on  presenting  him  with  a  dish  of  tea, 

first  perceived  his  insensibility.    His  remains  were  interred  at  Christ-church, 

Oxford,  where  there  is  an  elegant  marble  monument,  erected  to  his  memory 

by  his  lady,  who  had,  during  her  marriage,  brought  him  three  sons  and  one 

daughter. 

j'     As  to  his  person,  he  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  countenance  full  of 

/   meaning  and  benignity,  remarkable  for  great  strength  of  limbs,  and,  till  his 

I    sedentary  life  impaired  it,  of  a  very  robust  constitution.    He  was,  liowever, 

I    9ftfift.,troiUjletl^with  the^hyjaoch^^^^  with  that  nervous  cholic 

\  mentioned  aKover"^"* 

At  Cloyne  he  constantly  rose  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  summoned  his  family  to  a  lesson  on  the  bass-viol,  from  an  Italian  master  he 
kept  in  the  house  for  the  instruction  of  his  children,  though  the  Bishop 
himself  had  no  ear  for  music.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning,  and  often 
3^£aJ:.part  of  the  day,  in  stuiy-;  his  favourite  author,,  from  whom  maay  of 
hi^  notipfl5.,5j£er6.bQEr.owed,Avas.ilato,.He,badA  large  and  valuable. collection 
of  books  .and  pictures,  which  are  now  the  property  of  his  son,  the  Reverend 
George  Berkeley,  LL.  D. 

The  excellence  of  his  moral  character,  if  it  were  not  so  conspicuous  in  his 
writings,  might  be  learned  from  the  blessings  with  which  his  memory  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  numerous  poor*  of  his  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  from  the 
testimony  of  his  yet-surviving  acquaintance,  who  cannot  to  this  day  speak  of 
him  without  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  that  removes  the  air  of  hyperbole  from 
the  well  known  line  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pope  : 

•*  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  uucler  heaven." 

The  inscription  on  his  monument  was  drawn  up  by  Dr  Markham,  after- 
ivards  archbishop  of  York,  then  head  master  of  Westminster-school,  and  is 
in  these  terms  : 

Gravissimo  praesuli, 

Georgio,  Episcopo  Clonensi : 

Viro, 

Scu  ingenii  et  eruditionis  laudem, 

Seu  probitatis  et  beneficentise  spectemus. 

Inter  primos  omnium  setatum  numerando. 

Si  Christianus  fueris. 

Si  amans  patriae, 

Utroque  nomine  gloriari  potes 

Berkleium  vixisse. 

Obiit  annum  agens  septuagesimum  tertium-t"  • 

Natus  Anno  Ohristi  M.DC.LXXIX. 

Anna  Conjux 

L.  M.  P. 

,  *  By  the  poor  of  Ms  nrighbourhood.']  One  instance  of  his  attention  to  Ins  poor  neighbours  may 
/  deserve  relating.  Cloyne,  though  it  gives  name  to  the  see,  is  in  fact  no  better  than  a  village :  it  is  not 
;  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  much  industry  or  ingenuity  in  the  inhabitants.  Yet  whatever  article  of 
■.  clothing  they  could  possibly  manufacture  there,  the  Bishop  would  have  from  no  other  place;  and  chose 

■  to  wear  ill  clothes,  and  worse  wigs,  rather  than  suffer  the  poor  of  the  town  to  remain  unemployed. 
't  Mistake. 
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LETTER  I. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Prior,*  Pall-mall  Coffee-house,  London. 

DEAR   TOM,  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1713,  (N.S.) 

From  London  to  Calais  I  came  in  the  company  of  a  Flamand,  a  Spaniard,  a 
Frenclimaii,  and  tliree  Enf;lish  servants  of  my  Lord.  The  three  gentlemen 
being  of  those  different  nations  obliged  me  to  speak  the  French  language 
(which  is  now  familiar),  and  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the 
world  in  a  little  compass.  After  a  very  remarkable  escape  from  rocks  and 
banks  of  sand,  and  darkness  and  storm,  and  the  hazards  that  attend  rash  and 
ignorant  seamen,  we  arrived  at  Calais  in  a  vessel,  which,  returning  the  next 
day,  was  cast  away  in  the  harbour  in  open  day-light,  as  T  think  I  already  told 
you.  From  Calais  Col.  Du  Hamel  left  it  to  my  choice  either  to  go  with  him 
by  post  to  Paris,  or  come  after  in  the  stage-coach.  I  chose  the  latter,  and 
on  Nov,  1  (O.  S.)  embarked  in  the  stage-coach  with  a  company  that  were  all 
perfect  strangers  to  me.  There  were  two  Scotch  and  one  English  gentleman. 
One  of  the  former  happened  to  be  the  author  of  the  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda  and 
the  Account  of  the  Western  Isles.  We  were  good  company  on  the  road,  and 
that  day  se'nnight  came  to  Paris.  I  have  been  since  taken  up  in  viewing 
churches,  convents,  palaces,  colleges,  &c.  which  are  very  numerous  and  mag- 
nificent in  this  town.  The  splendour  and  riches  of  these  things  surpass 
belief:  but  it  were  endless  to  descend  to  particulars.  I  was  present  at  a  dis- 
putation in  the  Sorbonne,  which  indeed  had  much  of  the  French  fire  in  it.  I 
saw  the  Irish  and  the  English  colleges.  In  the  latter  I  saw,  inclosed  in  a 
coffin,  the  body  of  the  late  King  James.  Bits  of  the  cofBn,  and  of  the  cloth 
that  hangs  the  room,  have  been  cut  away  for  relics,  he  being  esteemed  a  great 
saint  by  the  people.  The  day  after  I  came  to  town  I  dined  at  the  Ambassador 
of  Sicily's,  and  this  day  with  Mr.  Prior.  I  snatched  an  opportunity  to 
mention  you  to  him,  and  do  your  character  justice.    To-morrow  I  intend  to 

*  Thomas  Prior,  Esq.  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  preserving  the  greatest  part 
of  the  following  correspondence,  was  bom  about  the  year  1679i  at  Rathdowney,  in  the  Queen's  County, 
the  estate  of  his  family  since  the  middle  of  that  century.  He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  DuWin, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  was  fellow  student  with  our  Author.  Being  of  a  weak  habit  of 
body,  he  declined  entering  into  any  of  the  learned  professions,  though  otherwise  well  qualified  to  have 
appeared  with  advantage  in  them ;  the  great  object  of  his  thoughts  and  studies  was  to  promote  the  real 
happiness  of  his  country.  In  1729,  he  published  his  well-known  tract,  A  Liitt  of  the  Absentees  oflrelandf 
in  the  close  of  which  he  strongly  recommended  tlie  use  of  linen  scarfs  at  funerals.  The  hint  was  adopted 
by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Conolly,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  his  pubUe  funeral,  in  the  month 
of  October  of  this  year ;  and  that  mode  of  burying  has  been  eifcctually  established  ever  since,  to  the 
great  emolument  of  our  most  capital  branch  of  trade.  He  published  also  several  tracts  relative  to  our 
coin,  linen  manufacture,  &c.  But  the  glory  of  his  life,  and  object  of  his  unremitting  labours,  was  the 
founding  and  promoting  of  that  most  useful  institution,  the  Dublin  Soeiety,  of  which  for  a  series  of 
years  he  discharged  the  duty  of  secretary.  Every  good  and  groat  man,  his  contemporary,  honoured  him 
with  his  esteem  and  friendship,  particularly  Philip,  carl  of  Chesterfield  ;  of  whose  interest,  however,  his 
moderation  led  him  to  make  no  other  use  than  to  procure,  by  his  Lordship's  recommendation,  from  the 
late  King  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  his  darling  child,  the  Dublin  Society,  with  a  grant  of  500/.  per 
annum  for  its  better  support.  Having  spent  his  life  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  that  distinguishes  the 
patriot  and  the  true  Christian,  he  died  of  a  gradual  decline  in  Dublin,  Octoljer  21,  1751,  and  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  Rathdowney.  Over  his  remains  is  a  neat  monument  of  Kilkenny  marble,  with  an 
English  epitaph  :  his  friends  have  erected  a  more  magnificent  memorial  of  this  useful  member  of  society 
in  the  nave  of  Christ-church,  Dublin,  the  inscription  on  which  came  from  the  elegant  pen  of  our  Bishopi 
and  will  appear  below.    See  Views  and  DeiQripUom  ofDMin,  by  PqoI  ami  Caih,  p.  102. 
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visit  Father  Mallebranclie,  and  discourse  him  on  certain  points.  I  have 
some  reasons  to  decline  speaking  of  the  country  or  viUages  that  I  saw  as  1 
came  along.  .       -        ,. 

My  Lord  is  just  now  arrived,  and  tells  me  he  has  an  opportunity  ot  sending 
my  letters  to  my  friends  to-morrow  morning,  which  occasions  ray  writing 
this.  My  humble  service  to  Sir  John  Rawdon,  Mrs.  Rawdon,  Mrs.  Kempsy, 
and  all  other  friends.  My  Lord  thinks  he  shall  stay  a  fortnight  here.  1  am, 
dear  Tom,  Your  affectionate  hum))le  servant, 

G.  BlSRKELEY. 
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DEAR  TOM,  Turin,  Jan.  6,  1714,  (N.  S.) 

At  Lyons,  where  I  was  about  eight  days,  it  was  left  to  my  choice  whether 
I  would  go  from  thence  to  Toulon,  and  there  embark  for  Genoa;  or  else  pass 
through  Savoy,  cross  the  Alps,  and  so  through  Italy.  1  chose  the  latter  route, 
thougli  I  was  obliged  to  ride  post  in  company  of  Col.  Du  Hamcl  and  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  adjutant-general  of  the  Queen's  forces,  who  wore  sent  with  a 
letter  from  my  Lord  to  the  King's  mother  at  Turin.  The  first  day  we  rode 
from  Lyons  to  Chambery,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  which  is  reckoned  sixty 
miles.  The  Lionnois  and  Dauphine  were  very  well ;  but  Savoy  was  a  per- 
petual chain  of  rocks  and  mountains,  almost  impassable  for  ice  and  snow. 
And  yet  I  rode  post  through  it,  and  came  off  with  only  four  falls,  from  which 
I  received  no  other  damage  than  the  breaking  my  sword,  my  watch,  and  _my 
snuff-box.  On  new  year's  day  we  passed  Mount  Cenis,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  formidable  parts  of  the  Alps  which  is  ever  past  over  by  mortal  men. 
AVe  were  carried  in  open  chairs  by  men  used  to  scale  these  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, which  at  this  season  are  more  slippery  and  dangerous  than  at  other 
times,  and  at  the  Ijest  arc  high,  craggy,  and  steep  enough  to  cause  the  heart 
of  the  most  valiant  man  to  melt  within  him.  My  life  often  depended  on  a 
single  step.  No  one  will  think  that  I  exaggerate,  who  considers  what  it  is  to 
pass  the  Alps  on  new  year's  day.  But  I  shall  leave  particulars  to  be  recited 
by  the  fire-side. 

We  have  been  now  five  days  here,  and  in  two  or  three  more  design  to  set 
forward  fovvards  Genoa,  where  wc  are  to  join  my  Lord,  who  embarked  at 
Toulon.  I  am  now  hardened  against  wind  and  weather,  earth  and  sea,  frost 
and  snow ;  can  gallop  all  day  long,  and  sleep  but  three  or  four  hours  at  night. 

The  court  here  is  polite  and  splendid,  the  city  beautiful,  the  churches  and 
colleges  magnificent,  but  not  much  learning  stirring  among  them.  Howevei', 
all  orders  of  people,  clergy  and  laity,  are  \vonderfully  civil ;  and  everywhere  a 
man  finds  his  account  in  being  an  Englishman,  that  character  alone  being 
sufficient  to  gain  respect.  My  service  to  all  friends,  particularly  to  Sir  John 
and  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and  ftlrs.  Kempsy.  It  is  my  advice  that  they  do  not  pass 
the  Alps  in  their  way  to  Sicily.     I  am,  dear  Tom,  Yours,  &c. 

G.  B. 


LETTER  III. 

DEAR  TOM,  Leghorn,  Feb.  26, 17H,  (N.  S.) 

Mrs.  Rawdon  is  too  thin,  and  Sir  John  too  fat,  to  agree  with  the  English 
climate :  t  advise  them  to  make  haste,  and  transport  themselves  into  this 
warm,  clear  air.  Your  best  way  is  to  come  through  France;  but  make  no 
long  stay  there,  for  the  air  is  too  cold,  and  there  are  instances  enough  of 
poverty  and  distress  to  spoil  the  mirth  of  any  one  who  feels  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  I  would  prescribe  you  two  or  three  operas  at  Paris,  and 
as  many  days  amusement  at  Versailles.    J\Iy  uext  recipe  shall  be  to  ride  post 
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from  Paris  to  Toulon,  and  there  to  embark  for  Genoa.  For  I  would  by  no 
means  have  you  shaken  to  pieces,  as  I  was,  riding-  post  over  the  rocks  of 
Savoy,  or  put  out  of  liumour  by  the  most  liorrible  precipices  of  Mount  Cenis, 
that  part  of  the  Alps  which  divides  Piedmont  from  Savoy.  I  shall  not  antici- 
pate your  pleasure  by  any  description  of  Italy  or  France.  Only,  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  I  Ciinnot  help  observing',  that  the  Jacobites  have  little  to  hope, 
and  others  little  to  fear,  from  that  reduced  nation.  The  King,  indeed,  looks 
as  though  he  \vanted  neither  meat  nor  drink,  and  his  palaces  are  in  good 
repair :  but  throughout  the  land  there  is  a  different  face  of  things. 

I  staid  about  a  month  at  Paris,  eight  days  at  Lyons,  eleven  at  Turin,  three 
weeks  at  Genoa,  and  am  now  here  about  a  fortnight,  with  my  Lord's  Secre- 
tary (an  Italian),  and  some  others  of  his  retinue,  my  Lord  having  gone  aboard 
a  Maltese  vessel  from  hence  to  Sicily  with  a  couple  of  servants.  He  designs 
to  stay  there  incognito  a  few  days,  and  then  return  hither,  having  put  off  liis 
public  entry  till  the  yacht  with  his  equipage  arrives. 

I  have  writ  to  you  several  times  before  by  post :  in  answer  to  all  my  letters 
I  desire  you  to  send  me  one  great  one,  close  writ,  and  filled  on  all  sides,  con- 
taining a  particular  account  of  all  transactions  in  London  and  Dublin. 
Enclose  it  in  a  cover  to  my  Lord  ambassador,  and  that  again  in  another  cover 
to  Mr.  Hare,  at  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's  office.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  travel 
only  in  the  map,  here  is  the  list  of  all  the  places  where  I  lodged  since  my 
leavinff  England,  in  their  natural  order:  Calais,  Boulogne,  Montreuil,  Abbe- 
ville, Pois,  Beauvais,  Paris,  Moret,  Villeneuve-le-Roi,  Vermanton,  Saulieu, 
Chany,  Macon,  Lyons,  Chambery,  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne,  Lanebourg,  Susa, 
Turin,  Alexandria,  Campo-Marone,  Genoa,  Sestri-di-Levante,  Lerici,  Leg- 
horn. My  humble  service  to  Sir  John,  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and  Mrs.  Kempsy, 
Mr.  Dighy,  Mr.  French,  &c.     I  am,  dear  Tom, 

Your  affectionate  humble  Servant, 

G.  Berkeley. 


LETTER    IV. 

To  Mr.  Pope. 

Leghorn,  May  1,  1714. 

As  I  take  ingratitude  to  be  a  greater  crime  than  impertinence,  I  choose 
rather  to  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  guilty  of  the  latter,  than  not  to  return 
you  my  thanks  for  a  very  agreeable  entertainment  you  just  now  gave  me.  I 
have  accidentally  met  with  your  Rape  of  the  Lock  here,  having  never  seen  it 
before.  Style,  painting,  judgment,  spirit,  I  had  already  admired  in  other  of 
your  writings ;  but  in  this  I  am  charmed  with  the  magic  of  your  invention, 
with  all  those  images,  allusions,  and  inexplicable  beauties,  which  you  raise 
so  surprisingly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  naturally,  out  of  a  trifle.  And  yet  I 
cannot  say  that  I  was  more  pleased  with  the  reading  of  it,  than  I  am  with  the 
pretext  it  gives  me  to  renew  in  your  thoughts  the  remembrance  of  one  who 
values  no  happiness  beyond  the  friendship  of  men  of  wit,  learning,  and  good 
nature. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  you  mention  some  half-formed  design  of  coming 
to  Italy.  What  might  we  not  expect  from  a  muse  that  sings  so  well  in  the 
bleak  climate  of  England,  if  she  felt  the  same  warm  sun,  and  breathed  the 
same  air,  with  Virgil  and  Horace  ! 

There  are  here  an  incredible  number  of  poets  that  have  all  the  inclination, 
))ut  want  the  genius,  or  perhaps  the  art  of  the  ancients.  Some  among-  them 
who  understand  English,  begin  to  relish  our  authors ;  and  I  am  informed  that 
at  Florence  they  have  translated  Milton  into  Italian  verse.  If  one  who  knows 
so  well  how  to  write  like  the  old  Latin  poets  came  among  them,  it  would 
probably  be  a  means  to  retrieve  them  from  their  cold  trivial  conceits,  to  an 
imitation  of  their  predecessors. 
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As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  of  pleasure,  &c.  have  all  different  views  in 
travelling-,  I  know  not  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  a  poet's  while  to  travel, 
in  order  to  store  his  mind  with  strong  images  of  nature. 

Green  fields  and  groves,  flowery  raeado\vs  and  purling  streams,  are  no 
where  in  such  perfection  as  in  England  :  but  if  you  would  know  lightsome 
days,  warm  suns,  and  blue  skies,  you  must  come  to  Italy ;  and  to  enable  a 
man  to  describe  rocks  and  precipices,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  pass 
the  Alps. 

You  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  self-interest  makes  me  so  fond  of  giving 
advice  to  one  who  has  no  need  of  it.  If  you  came  into  these  parts,  I  should 
fly  to  see  you.  I  am  here  (by  the  favour  of  my  good  friend  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's)  in  quality  of  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  about 
three  months  since  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  family  in  this  town.  God 
kno^^■s  how  long  we  shall  stay  here.     I  am.  Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 

Naples,  Oct.  22,  1717,  (N.  S.) 

I  HAVE  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter,  but  was 
discouraged  for  want  of  something  that  I  could  think  worth  sending  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  Italy  is  such  an  exhausted  subject,  that  I  dare  say  you  would 
easily  forgive  my  saying  nothing  of  it :  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet  is  a 
thing  so  nice  and  delicate,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  images  capable 
of  giving  pleasure  to  one  of  the  few,  who  (in  any  age)  have  come  up  to  that 
character.  I  am  nevertheless  lately  returned  from  an  island,  where  I  passed 
three  or  four  months ;  which,  were  it  set  out  in  its  true  colours,  might, 
methinks,  amuse  you  agreeably  enough  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  island 
Inarime  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth,  containing  within  the  compass  of 
eighteen  miles  a  wonderful  variety  of  hills,  vales,  ragged  rocks,  fruitful 
plains,  and  barren  inountains,  all  thrown  together  in  a  most  romantic  con- 
fusion. The  air  is  in  the  hottest  season  constantly  refreshed  by  cool  breezes 
from  the  sea.  The  vales  produce  excellent  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  but  are 
mostly  covered  with  vineyards,  intermixed  with  fruit-trees  :  besides  the  com- 
mon kinds,  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  &c.,  they  produce  oranges,  limes, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  figs,  water-melons,  and  many  other  fruits  unknown 
to  our  climates,  which  lie  everywhere  open  to  the  passenger.  The  hills  are 
the  greater  part  covered  to  the  top  with  vines,  some  with  chestnut-groves, 
and  others  with  thickets  of  myrtle  and  lentiscus.  The  fields  in  the  northern 
side  are  divided  by  hedge-rows  of  myrtle.  Several  fountains  and  rivulets 
add  to  the  beauty  of  this  landscape,  which  is  likewise  set  off  by  the  variety  of 
some  barren  spots  and  naked  rocks.  But  that  which  crowns  the  scene  is  a 
large  mountain,  rising  out  of  the  middle  of  the  island  (once  a  terrible  vol- 
cano, by  the  ancients  called  Mons  Epomeus) :  its  lower  parts  are  adorned 
with  vines  and  other  fruits ;  the  middle  affords  pasture  to  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep;  and  the  top  is  a  sandy  pointed  rock,  from  which  you  have  the  finest 
prospect  in  the  world,  surveying  at  one  view,  besides  several  pleasant  islands 
lying  at  your  feet,  a  tract  of  Italy  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  from 
the  promontory  of  Antium  to  the  cape  of  Palinurus  :  the  greater  part  of 
which  hath  been  sung  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  making  a  considerable  part 
of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  their  two  heroes.  The  islands  Caprea,  Pro- 
chyta,  and  Partheuope,  together  with  Cajeta,  Cumse,  Monte  Miseno,  the 
habitations  of  Circe,  the  Syrens,  and  the  Laestrigones,  the  bay  of  Naples,  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the  whole  Campagna  Felice,  make  but  a  part  of 
this  noble  landscape,  which  would  demand  an  imagination  as  warm,  and 
numbers  as  flowing  as  your  own,  to  describe  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  deli- 
cious isle,  as  they  are  without  riches  and  honours,  so  they  are  without  the 
vices  and  follies  that  attend  them  ;  and  were  they  l)ut  as  much  strangers  to 
revenge  as  they  are  to  avarice  and  ambition,  they  might  in  fact  answer  the 
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poetical  notions  of  the  golden  age.  But  they  have  got,  as  an  alloy  to  theii' 
happiness,  an  ill  habit  of  murdering  one  another  on  slight  offences.  We  had 
an  instance  of  this  the  second  night  after  our  arrival,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
being  shot  dead  by  our  door:  and" yet  by  the  solo  secret  of  minding  our  own 
business,  we  found  a  means  of  living  securely  among-  these  dangerous  people. 
Would  you  know  how  we  pass  the  time  at  Naples?  Our  chief  entertain- 
ment is  the  devotion  of  our  neighbours  :  besides  the  gaiety  of  their  churches 
(where  folks  go  to  see  what  they  call  unn  belln  ilcrotione,  i.  e.  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious opera)  they  make  fire-works  almost  every  week  ont  of  devotion ;  the 
streets  are  often  hung  with  arras,  out  of  devotion  ;  and  (what  is  still  more 
strange)  the  ladies  invite  gentlemen  to  their  houses,  and  treat  them  with 
music  and  sweetmeats,  out  of  devotion :  in  a  word,  were  it  not  for  this  devo- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  Naples  would  have  little  else  to  recommend  it  beside 
the  air  and  situation.  Learning  is  in  no  very  thriving  state  here,  as  indeed 
no  where  else  in  Italy:  however,  among  many  pretenders  some  men  of  taste 
are  to  be  met  with.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  not  long  since,  that  being  to 
visit  Salvini  at  Florence,  he  fo\ind  him  reading  your  Homer :  he  liked  the 
notes  extremely,  and  could  find  no  other  fault  with  the  version,  but  that  he 
thought  it  approached  too  near  a  paraphrase ;  which  shews  him  not  to  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  I  wish  you  health  to  go  on  with 
that  noble  work ;  and  when  you  have  that,  I  need  not  wish  you  success.  You 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  whatever  relates  to  your  welfare  is  sin- 
cerely wished  by.  Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  VL 
To  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 


April  17, 1717. 

With  much  difficulty  I  reached  the  top  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  I  saw 
a  vast  aperture  full  of  smoke,  which  hindered  the  seeing  its  depth  and  figure. 
I  heard  ^vithin  that  horrid  gulf  certain  odd  sounds,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  belly  of  the  mountain  ;  a  sort  of  murmuring,  sighing,  throbbing, 
churning,  dashing  (as  it  were)  of  waves,  and  between  whiles  a  noise  like  that 
of  thunder  or  cannon,  which  was  constantly  attended  with  a  clattering  like 
that  of  tiles  falling  from  the  tops  of  houses  on  the  streets.  Sometimes,  as 
the  wind  changed,  the  smoke  grew  thinner,  discovering  a  very  ruddy  flame, 
and  the  jaws  of  the  pan  or  crater  streaked  with  red  and  several  shades  of 
yellow.  After  an  hour's  stay  the  smoke,  being  moved  by  the  wind,  gave  us 
short  and  partial  prospects  of  the  great  hollow,  in  the  flat  bottom  of  which  I 
could  discern  two  furnaces  almost  contiguous :  that  on  the  left,  seeming 
about  three  yards  in  diameter,  glowed  with,  red  flame,  and  threw  up  red-hot 
stones  with  a  hideous  noise,  which,  as  they  fell  back,  caused  the  fore-men- 
tioned clattering.  May  8,  in  the  morning,  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius 
a  second  time,  and  found  a  different  face  of  things.  The  smoke  ascending 
upright  gave  a  full  prospect  of  the  crater,  which,  as  I  could  judge,  is  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  a  hundred  yards  deep.  A  conical  mount  had  been 
formed  since  my  last  visit,  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  :  this  mount,  I  could 
see,  was  made  of  the  stones  thrown  up  and  fallen  back  again  into  the  crater. 
In  this  new  hill  remained  the  two  mounts  or  furnaces  already  mentioned : 
that  on  our  left  was  in  the  vertex  of  the  hill  which  it  had  formed  round  it, 
and  raged  more  violently  than  before,  throwing  up  every  three  or  four 
minutes  with  a  dreadful  bellowing  a  vast  number  of  red-hot  stones,  sometimes 
in  appearance  above  a  thousand,  and  at  least  three  thousand  feet  higher  than 
my  head  as  I  stood  upon  the  brink;  but  there  being  little  or  no  wind,  they 
fell  back  perpendicularly  into  the  crater,  increasing  the  conical  hill.  The 
other  mouth  to  the  right  was  lower  in  the  side  of  the  same  new-formed  hill:  I 
could  discern  it  to  be  filled  with  red-hot  liquid  matter,  like  that  in  the  furnace 
of  a  glass-house,  which  raged  and  wrought  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  causing 
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a  short  abrupt  noise  like  what  may  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  a  sea  of 
quicksilver  dashing  among  uneven  rocks.  This  stuff  would  sometimes^  spew 
over,  and  run  down  the  convex  side  of  the  conical  hill ;  and  appearing  at 
first  red-hot  it  changed  colour,  and  hardened  as  it  cooled,  shewing  the  first 
rudiments  of  an  eruption,  or,  if  I  may  say  so,  an  eruption  in  miniature. 
Had  the  wind  driven  in  our  faces,  we  had  been  in  no  small  danger  of  stifling 
by  the  sulphureous  smoke,  or  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  lumps  of  molten 
minerals,  ivhich  we  saw  had  sometimes  fallen  on  the  brink  of  the  crater  upon 
those  shots  from  the  gulf  at  l)ottom.  But  as  the  wind  was  favouralile,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  survey  this  odd  scene  for  above  an  hour  and  a  half  toge- 
ther ;  during  which  it  was  very  observable,  that  all  the  volleys  of  smoke,  flame, 
and  burning  stones,  came  only  out  of  the  hole  to  our  left,  ^vhile  the  liquid 
stuff  in  the  other  mouth  wrought  and  overflowed  as  hath  been  already 
described.  June  5,  after  a  horrid  noise,  the  mountain  was  seen  at  Naples  to 
spew  a  little  out  of  the  crater.  The  same  continued  the  6th.  The  7th, 
nothing  was  observed  till  within  two  hours  of  night,  when  it  began  a  hideous 
bellowing,  which  continued  all  that  night  and  the  next  day  till  noon,  causing 
the  windows,  and,  as  some  affirm,  the  very  houses,  in  Naples  to  shake.  From 
that  time  it  spewed  vast  quantities  of  molten  stuff  to  the  south,  which 
streamed  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  like  a  great  pot  boiling  over.  This 
evening  I  returned  from  a  voyage  through  Apulia,  and  was  surprised,  passing 
by  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  to  see  a  great  quantity  of  ruddy  smoke  lie 
along  a  huge  tract  of  sky  over  the  river  of  molten  stuff,  which  was  itself  out 
of  sight.  The  9th,  Vesuvius  raged  less  violently :  that  night  we  saw  from 
Naples  a  column  of  fire  shoot  between  whiles  out  of  its  summit.  The  10th, 
when  we  thought  all  would  have  been  over,  the  mountain  grew  very  out- 
rageous again,  roaring  and  groaning  most  dreadfully.  You  cannot  form  a 
juster  idea  of  this  noise  in  the  most  violent  fits  of  it,  than  by  imagining  a 
mixed  sound  made  up  of  the  raging  of  the  tempest,  the  murmur  of  a  troubled 
sea,  and  the  roaring  of  thunder  and  artillery,  confused  all  together.  It  was 
very  terrible,  as  we  heard  it  in  the  further  end  of  Naples,  at  the  distance  of 
above  twelve  miles :  this  moved  my  curiosity  to  approach  the  mountain. 
Three  or  four  of  us  got  into  a  boat,  and  were  set  ashore  at  Torre  del  Greco, 
a  town  situate  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  to  the  south-west,  whence  we  rode  four 
or  five  miles  before  we  came  to  the  burning  river,  which  was  about  midnight. 
The  roaring  of  the  volcano  grew  exceeding  loud  and  horrible  as  we  ap- 
proached. I  observed  a  mixture  of  colours  in  the  cloud  over  the  crater, 
green,  yellow,  red,  and  blue ;  there  was  likewise  a  ruddy  dismal  light  in  the 
air  over  that  tract  of  laud  where  the  burning  river  flowed ;  ashes  continually 
showered  on  us  all  the  way  from  the  sea-coast :  all  which  circumstances,  set 
off  and  augmented  by  thehorror  and  silence  of  the  night,  made  a  scene  the 
most  uncommon  and  astonishing  I  ever  saw,  which  grew  still  more  extraordi- 
nary as  we  came  nearer  the  stream.  Imagine  a  vast  torrent  of  liquid  fire 
rolling  from  the  top  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  with  irresistible  fury 
bearing  down,  and  consuming  vines,  olives,  fig-trees,  houses;  in  a  word, 
every  thing  that  stood  in  its  way.  This  mighty  flood  divided  into  different 
channels,  according  to  the  inequalities  of  the  mountain :  the  largest  stream 
seemed  half  a  mile  broad  at  least,  and  five  miles  long.  The  nature  and 
consistence  of  these  burning  torrents,  hath  been  describad  with  so  much 
exactness  and  truth  by  BorelJus  in  his  Latin  treatise  of  Mount  Mina,  that  I 
need  say  nothing  of  it.  I  walked  so  far  before  my  companions  up  the  moun- 
tain, along  the  side  of  the  river  of  fire,  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  in  great 
haste,  the  sulphureous  stream  having  surprised  me,  and  almost  taken  away 
my  breath.  During  our  return,  which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  constantly  heard  the  murmur  and  groaning  of  the  mountain, 
which  between  whiles  would  burst  out  into  louder  peals,  throwing  up  huge 
spouts  of  fire  and  burning  stones,  which  falling  down  again,  resembled  the 
stars  in  our  rockets.  Sometimes  I  observed  two,  at  others  three,  distinct 
columns  of  flames ;  and  sometimes  one  vast  one  that  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
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crater.  These  burning  columns  and  the  fiery  stones  seemed  to  be  shot  one 
thousand  feet  perpendicular  above  the  summit  of  the  volcano.  The  Uth,  at 
night,  I  observed  it,  from  a  terrace  in  Naples,  to  throw  up  incessantly  a  vast 
body  of  fire,  and  great  stones,  to  a  surprising  height.  The  12th,  in  the 
morning,  it  darkened  the  sun  with  ashes  and  smoke,  causing  a  sort  of  eclipse. 
Horrid  bellowings,  this  and  the  foregoing  day,  were  heard  at  Naples,  whither 
part  of  the  ashes  also  reached :  at  night  I  observed  it  throwing  up  flame,  as 
on  the  Uth.  On  the  13th,  the  wind  changing,  we  sawapillar  of  black  smoke 
shot  upright  to  a  prodigious  height :  at  night  I  observed  the  mount  cast  up 
fire  as  before,  though  not  so  distinctly,  because  of  the  smoke.  The  14th,  a 
thick  black  cloud  hid  the  mountain  from  Naples.  The  16th,  in  the  morning, 
the  court  and  walls  of  our  house  in  Naples  were  covered  with  ashes.  The 
16th,  the  smoke  was  driven  by  a  westerly  wind  from  the  town  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  1 7th,  the  smoke  appeared  much  diminished,  fat, 
and  greasy.  The  18th,  the  whole  appearance  ended ;  the  mountain  remaining 
perfectly  quiet,  without  any  visible  smoke  or  flame.  A  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  whose  window  looked  towards  Vesuvius,  assured  me  that  he 
observed  several  flashes,  as  it  were  of  lightning,  issue  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
volcano.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  you  with  the  conjectures*  I  have 
formed  concerning  the  cause  of  these  pheuomena,  from  what  I  observed  in 
the  Lacus  Amsancti,  the  Solfatara,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  Mount  Vesuvius.  One 
thing  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  saw  the  fluid  matter  rise  out  of  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  out  of  the  very  middle  of  the  mountain,  contrary 
to  what  Borellus  imagines,  whose  method  of  explaining  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano  by  an  inflexed  syphon  and  the  rules  of  hydrostatics,  is  likewise 
inconsistent  with  the  torrent's  flowing  down  from  the  very  vertex  of  the 
mountain.  I  have  not  seen  the  crater  since  the  eruption,  but  design  to  visit 
it  again  before  I  leave  Naples.  I  doubt  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  shewing 
the  Society :  as  to  that,  you  will  use  your  discretion. 

E.  (it  should  be  G.)  Berkeley. 


The  following  extracts  from  Letters  to  Mr.  Thomas  Prior,  of  Dublin,  it  is  hoped, 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  as  they  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of 
the  Bermuda  project,  and  of  the  Author'' s  hopes  and  fears  on  that  interesting 
occasion. 

Extract  I. — London,  Dec.  8,  1/24.  Dear  Tom, — You  wrote  to  me  some- 
thing or  other  which  I  received  a  fortnight  ago,  about  temporal  affairs,  which 
I  have  no  leisure  to  think  of  at  present.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  not  a  busier 
man  than  myself;  and  I  thank  God  my  pains  are  not  without  success,  which 
hitherto  hath  answered  beyond  expectation.  Doubtless  the  English  are  a 
nation  trks  eclairde.  Let  me  know  whether  you  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Newman; 
whatever  you  judged  might  give  him  a  good  opinion  of  our  project.  Let  me 
also  know  where  Bermuda  Jones  lives,  or  where  he  is  to  be  met  with. 

Ex.  2. — April  20,  1725.  Pray  give  my  service  to  Caldwell,  and  let  him 
know  that,  in  case  he  goes  abroad  with  Mr.  Stewart,  Jaques,  who  lived  with 
Mr.  Ashe,  is  desirous  to  attend  upon  him.  I  have  obtained  reports  from  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General,  in  favour  of  the  Bermuda  scheme,  and  hope  to  have  the 
warrant  signed  by  his  Majesty  this  week. 

Ex.  3. — June  3,  1725.  Yesterday  the  charter  passed  the  privy  seal.  This 
day  the  new  Chancellor  began  his  oflice  by  putting  the  recipe  to  it. 

*  Our  Author's  conjectures  on  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  abovementioned  do  not  appear  in  any  of 
his  writings;  but  he  has  often  communicated  them,  in  conversation,  to  his  friends.  He  observed,  that 
all  the  remarkable  voleanos  in  the  world  were  near  the  sea.  It  was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  vacuum 
being  made  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  a  vast  body  of  inflammable  matter  taking  fire,  the  water  rushed 
in,  and  was  converted  into  steam :  which  simple  cause  was  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  wonderful  efffects 
of  voleanos,  as  appears  ftom  Savery's  fire  engine  for  raising  water,  and  from  the  jEolipile, 
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Ea<.  4.— June  12,  1725.  The  charter  hath  passed  all  the  seals,  and  is  now 
in  my  custody.  It  hath  cost  nie  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  dry  tees, 
beside  expedition-money  to  men  in  office.  . 

Ex.  5.— Sept.  3,  1725.  I  wrote  long  since  to  Caldwell  about  his  going;  to 
Bermuda,  but  had  no  answer,  ^vhich  makes  me  think  my  letter  iniscarned. 
I  must  now  desire  you  to  give  my  service  to  him,  and  know  ^^'hether  he  still 
retains  the  thoughts  he  once  seemed  to  have  of  entering  into  that  design._  I 
know  he  hath  since  got  an  employment,  &c.,  but  I  have  good  reason  to  think 
he  would  not  suffer  in  his  temporalities  by  taking  one  of  our  fellowships, 
although  he  resigned  all  that,  in  plain  English,  I  have  good  assurance  that 
our  college  will  be  endowed  beyond  anything  expected  or  desired  hitherto. 
This  makes  me  confident  he  would  lose  nothing  by  the  change,  and  on  this 
supposition  only  1  propose  it  to  him.  I  wish  he  may  judge  rightly  in  this 
matter,  as  well  for  his  own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  the  college. 

Etc.  6. — Jan.  27,  1726.  I  must  once  more  entreat  you,  for  the  sake  of  old 
friendship,  to  pluck  up  a  vigorous  active  spirit,  and  disencumber  me  of  the 
affairs  relating  to  the  inheritance,  by  putting  one  way  or  other  a  final  issue 
tot  hem.  I  thank  God  I  find,  in  matters  of  a  more  difficult  nature,  the  good 
effects  of  activity  and  resolution.  I  mean  Bermuda,  with  which  my  hands 
are  full,  and  which  is  in  a  fair  way  to  thrive  and  flourish  in  spite  of  all 
opposition. 

Ex,  7. — Feb.  6,  1726.  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  havin^f  a  very  noble  endow- 
ment for  the  college  of  Bermuda,  though  the  late  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
the  preparations  of  a  fleet,  &c.,  will  delay  the  finishing  things  which  depend 
in  some  measure  on  the  parliament,  and  to  which  I  have  gained  the  consent 
of  the  government,  and  indeed  of  which  I  make  no  doubt ;  but  only  the  delay, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  set  out  this  spring-.  One 
good  effect  of  this,  I  hope,  may  be,  that  you  will  have  disembarrassed  your- 
self of  all  sorts  of  business  that  may  detain  you  here,  and  so  be  ready  to  go 
with  us  :  in  which  case  I  may  have  somewhat  to  propose  to  you,  that  I  believe 
is  of  a  kind  agreeable  to  your  inclinations,  and  may  be  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  you.  But  you  must  say  nothing  of  this  to  any  one,  nor  of  any  one 
thing  that  I  have  now  hinted  concerning  endowment,  delay,  going,  &c.  I 
have  heard  lately  from  Caldwell,  who  wrote  to  me  on  an  affair  in  which  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power  to  do  him  any  service.  I  an.swered  his  letter,  and 
mentioned  somewhat  about  Bermuda,  with  an  overture  for  his  being  fellow 
there.  I  desire  you  would  discourse  him,  as  from  yourself,  on  that  subject, 
and  let  me  know  his  thoughts  and  dispositions  towards  engaging  in  that 
design. 

Ex.  8.— March  15,  1726.  I  had  once  thought  I  should  be  able  to  have  set 
out  for  Bermuda  this  season.  But  his  Majesty's  long  stay  abroad,  the  late 
meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  present  posture  of  foreign  affairs  taking  up 
the  thoughts  both  of  ministers  and  parliament,  have  postponed  the  settling 
of  certain  lands  in  St.  Christopher's  on  our  college,  so  as  to  render  the  said 
thoughts  abortive.  I  have  now  my  hands  full  of  that  business,  and  hope  to 
see  it  soon  settled  to  my  wish.  In  the  meantime,  my  attendance  on  this  busi- 
ness renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  mind  my  private  affairs.  Your  assistance, 
therefore,  in  them,  will  not  only  be  a  kind  service  to  me,  but  also  to  the 
public  weal  of  our  college,  which  would  very  much  suffer  if  I  were  obliged  to 
leave  this  kingdom  before  1  saw  an  endowment  settled  on  it.  For  this  reason 
I  must  depend  upon  you. 

Ex.  9.— April  19,  1726.  Last  Saturday  I  sent  you  the  instrument  empow- 
ering you  to  set  my  deanery.  It  is  at  present  my  opinion  that  matter  had 
better  be  deferred  till  the  charter  of  St.  Paul's  college  hath  got  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  are  now|'considering  it.  In  ten  days  at  fardiest  I 
hope  to  let  you  know  the  event  hereof,  which,  as  it  possibly  may  affect  some 
circumstance  in  the  farming  my  said  deanery,  is  the  occasion  of  giving  you 
this  trouble  for  the  present,  when  I  am  in  the  greatest  hurry  of  business  I 
ever  knew  in  my  life,  and  have  only  time  to  add  that  I  am,  &e 
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_  Ex.  10. — May  12,  1726.  After  six  weeks'  struggle  against  an  earnest  oppo- 
sition from  different  interests  and  motives,  I  have  yesterday  carried  my  point 
just  as  I  desired  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  extraordinary  majority,  none 
having  the  confidence  to  speak  against  it,  and  not  above  two  giving  their 
negatives,  which  was  done  in  so  low  a  voice  as  if  they  themselves  were 
ashamed  of  it_.  They  were  both  considerable  men  in  stocks  in  trade,  and  in 
the  city :  and  in  truth  I  have  had  more  opposition  from  that  sort  of  men,  and 
from  the  governors  and  traders  to  America,  than  from  any  others.  But  God 
be  praised,  there  is  an  end  of  all  their  narrow  and  mercantile  views  and 
endeavours,  as  well  as  of  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  others  (some 
whereof  were  very  great  men)  who  apprehended  this  college  may  produce  an 
independency  in  America,  or  at  least  lessen  its  dependency  upon  England. 
Now  I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  with  farming 
my  deanery,  &c.,  according  to  the  tenor  of  my  former  letter,  which  1  sus- 
pended by  a  subsequent  one  till  I  should  see  the  event  of  yesterday. 

Ea'.  II. — Aug.  4,  1726.  You  mentioned  a  friend  of  .Synge's,  who  was 
desirous  to  be  one  of  our  fellows.  Pray  let  me  know  who  he  is,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  character.  There  are  many  competitors  more  than  vacancies, 
and  the  fellowships  are  likely  to  be  very  good  ones  ;  so  I  would  willingly  see 
them  well  bestowed. 

jE>.  12. — Dec.  1,  1726.  Bermuda  is  now  on  a  better  and  surer  foot  than 
ever.  After  the  address  of  the  Commons,  and  his  IVIajesty's  most  gi-acious 
answer,  one  would  have  thought  all  difficulties  had  been  over.  But  much 
opposition  hath  been  since  raised  (and  that  by  very  great  men)  to  the  design. 
As  for  the  obstacles  thrown  in  my  way  by  interested  men,  though  there  hath 
been  much  of  that,  I  never  regarded  it,  no  more  than  the  clamours  and 
calumnies  of  ignorant  mistaken  people  :  but  in  good  truth  it  was  with  much 
difficulty,  and  the  peculiar  blessing  of  God,  that  the  point  was  carried  maugre 
the  strong  opposition  in  the  cabinet  council ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  it  hath  of 
late  been  determined  to  go  on  with  the  grant  pursuant  to  the  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  give  it  all  possible  dispatch.  Accordingly  his 
Majesty  hath  ordered  the  warrant  for  passing  the  said  grant  to  be  (Irawn. 
The  persons  appointed  to  contrive  the  draught  of  the  warrant  are,  the  Soli- 
citor General,  Baron  Scroop,  of  the  treasury,  and  my  very  good  friend, 
Mr.  Hutcheson.  You  must  know  that,  in  July  last,  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
had  named  commissioners  for  taking  an  estimate  of  the  value  and  quantity  of 
the  crown-lands  in  St.  Christopher's,  and  for  receiving  proposals  either  for 
selling  or  farming  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Their  report  is  not 
yet  made  ;  and  the  treasury  were  of  opinion  they  could  not  make  a  grant  to 
us  till  such  time  as  the  whole  were  sold  or  farmed  pursuant  to  such  report. 
But  the  point  I  am  now  labouring  is,  to  have  it  done  without  delay.  And 
how  this  may  be  done  without  embarrassing  the  treasury  in  their  after-dis- 
posal of  the  whole  lands,  was  this  day  the  subject  of  a  conference  between  the 
Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Hutcheson,  and  myself.  The  method  agreed  on  is 
by  a  rent-charge  on  the  whole  crown-lands,  redeemable  on  the  crown's  paying 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  President  and  fellows  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  their  successors.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  hath  signified  that  he  hath  no 
objection  to  this  method ;  and  I  doubt  not  Baron  Scroop  will  agree  to  it ;  by 
which  means  the  grant  may  be  passed  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  j  after 
wliich  we  may  prepare  to  set  out  on  our  voyage  in  April.  I  have  unawares 
run  into  this  long  account,  because  you  desired  to  know  how  the  affair  of 
Bermuda  stood  at  present. 

Ex.  13. — Feb.  27,  1727.  My  going  to  Bermuda  I  cannot  positively  say 
when  it  will  be.  I  have  to  do  with  very  busy  people  at  a  very  busy  time.  I 
hope,  nevertheless,  to  have  all  that  business  completely  finished  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Ex.  \4. — April  11,  1727.  Now  I  mention  my  coming  to  Ireland,  I  must 
earnestly  desire  you  by  all  means  to  keep  this  a  secret  from  every  individual 
creature.     I  cannot  justly  say  what  time  (probably  some  time  next  month)  I 
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stall  be  there,  or  how  long ;  but  find  it  necessary  to  be  there  to  transact 
matters  with  one  or  two  of  my  associates,  whom  yet  I  would  not  have  know 
of  ray  coming  till  I  am  on  the  spot ;  and  for  several  reasons  am  determinea 
to  keep  myself  as  secret  and  concealed  as  possible  all  the  time  I  am  in  Ire- 
land. In  order  to  this,  I  make  it  my  request  that  you  will  hire  for  me  an 
entire  house,  as  neat  and  convenient  as  you  can  get,  somewhere  within  a  mile 
of  Dublin  for  half  a  year.  But  what  I  principally  desire  is,  that  it  be  m  no 
town  or  village,  but  in  some  quiet  private  place,  out  of  the  way  of  roads,  or 
street,  or  observation.  I  would  have  it  hired  with  necessary  furniture  for 
kitchen,  a  couple  of  chambers,  and  a  parlour.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
desire  you  to  hire  an  honest  maid-servant,  who  can  keep  it  clean,  and  dressa 
plain  bit  of  meat :  a  man-servant  I  shall  bring  with  me.  You  may  do  all  this 
either  in  your  own  name,  or  as  for  a  friend  of  yours,  one  Mr.  Brown  (for  that 
is  the  name  I  shall  assume),  and  let  me  know  it  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
are  several  little  scattered  houses  with  gardens  about  Clontarf,  Rathfarnhain, 
&c.  I  remember  particularly  the  old  castle  of  Rathmines,  anda  little  white 
house  upon  the  hills,  by  itself,  beyond  the  old  men's  hospital ;  likewise  in  the 
outgoings  or  fields  about  St.  Kevin's,  &c.  In  short,  in  any  snug  private 
place  within  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  town.  I  would  have  a  bit  of  a  garden  to 
it,  no  matter  what  sort.     Mind  this,  and  you  will  oblige  yours. 

Ece.  15.; — May  20,  1727-  I  would  by  all  means  have  a  place  secured  for  me 
by  the  end  of  June ;  it  may  be  taken  only  for  three  months.  I  am,  God  be 
praised,  very  near  concluding  the  crown  grant  to  our  college,  having  got  over 
all  difficulties  and  obstructions,  which  were  not  a  few.  1  conclude  in  great 
haste  yours. 

Ex.  16.— June  13,  1727-  Poor  Caldwell's  death  I  had  heard  of  two  or 
three  posts  before  I  received  your  letters.  Had  he  lived,  his  life  would  not 
have  been  agreeable.  He  was  formed  for  retreat  and  study,  but  of  late  was 
grown  fond  of  the  world,  and  getting  into  business. — A  house  between  Dublin 
and  Drumcondra  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of:  the  situation  is  too  public, 
and  what  I  chiefly  regard  is  privacy.  I  like  the  situation  of  Lord's  house 
much  better,  and  have  only  one  objection  to  it,  which  is  your  saying  he 
intends  to  use  some  part  of  it  himself ;  for  this  would  be  inconsistent  ivith  my 
view  of  being  quite  concealed,  and  the  more  so  because  Lord  knows  me, 
which  of  all  things  is  what  I  would  avoid.  His  house  and  price  would  suit 
me.  If  you  could  get  such  another  quite  to  myself,  snug,  private,  and  clean, 
with  a  stable,  I  shall  not  matter  whether  it  be  painted  or  no,  or  how  it  is  fur- 
nished, provided  it  be  clean  and  warm.  I  aim  at  nothing  magnificent  or 
grand  (as  you  term  it),  which  might  probably  defeat  my  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing concealed. 

Ew.  17- — June  15,  1727-  Yesterday  we  had  an  account  of  King  George's 
death.  This  day  King  George  II.  was  proclaimed.  All  the  world  here  are 
in  a  hurry,  and  I  as  much  as  any  body,  our  grant  being  defeated  by  the 
King's  dying  before  the  broad  seal  was  annexed  to  it,  in  order  to  which  it 
was  passing  through  the  offices.  I  have  la  mer  h  boire  again.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  when  I  know  more.  At  present  I  am  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
take. 

Ex.  17 — June  2",  1727.  In  a  former  letter,  I  gave  you  to  know  that  my 
affairs  were  unravelled  by  the  death  of  his  Majesty.  I  am  now  beginning  on 
a  new  foot,  and  with  good  hopes  of  success.  The  warrant  for  our  grant  had 
been  signed  by  the  king,  countersigned  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and 
passed  the  Attorney  General :  here  it  stood,  when  the  express  came  of  the 
King's  death.  A  new  warrant  is  now  preparing,  which  must  be  signed  by 
his  present  Majesty  in  order  to  a  patent's  passing  the  broad  seal.  As  soon  as 
this  affair  is  finished,  I  propose  going  to  Ireland. 

Em.  18 — July  6,  1727.  I  have  obtained  a  new  warrant  for  a  grant,  signed 
by  his  present  Majesty,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  my  friends,  who 
thought  nothing  could  be  expected  of  that  kind  in  this  great  hurry  of  busi- 
ness.    As  soon  as  this  grant,  which  is  of  the  same  import  with  that  begun 
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by  his  late  Majesty,  hath  passed  the  offices  and  seals,  I  propose  to  execute  my 
design  of  going  to  Ireland. 

Ej:.  19. — July  21,  1727.  My  grant  is  now  got  further  than  where  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  King's  death.  I  am  in  hopes  the  broad  seal  will  soon  be 
put  to  it,  what  remains  to  be  done  in  order  thereto  being  only  matter  of 
form  :  so  that  I  propose  setting  out  from  hence  in  a  fortnight's  time.  When 
I  set  out,  T  shall  write  at  the  same  time  to  tell  you  of  it.  I  know  not  whether 
I  shall  stay  longer  than  a  month  on  that  side  of  the  water  :  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  want  the  country  lodging  I  desired  you  to  procure  for  a  longer  time.  Do 
not  therefore  take  it  for  more  than  a  month,  if  that  can  be  done.  I  remember 
certain  remote  suburbs  called  Pimlico  and  Dolphin's  barn,  but  know  not 
where  about  they  lie.  If  either  of  them  be  situate  in  a  private  pleasant  place, 
and  airy,  near  the  fields,  I  should  therein  like  a  first  floor,  in  a  clean  house 
CI  desire  no  more) ;  and  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a  bit  of  a  garden, 
where  I  had  the  liberty  to  walk.  This  I  mention  in  case  my  former  desire 
cannot  be  conveniently  answered  for  so  short  a  time  as  a  month  ;  and  if  I  may 
judge  at  this  distance,  those  places  seem  as  private  as  a  house  in  the  country. 
For  you  must  know,  what  I  chiefly  aim  at  is  secrecy.  This  makes  me  uneasy 
to  flnd  that  there  hath  been  a  report  spread  among  some  of  my  friends  in 
Dublin  of  my  designing  to  go  over.  I  cannot  account  for  this,  believing, 
after  the  precautions  I  had  given  you,  that  you  would  not  mention  it,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  any  mortal. 

Ex.  20. — Feb.  20,  1728.  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  what  I  told  you  here  of 
the  necessity  there  is  for  my  raising  all  the  money  possible  against  my 
voyage,  which,  God  willing,  I  shall  begin  in  May,  whatever  you  may  hear 
suggested  to  the  contrary  ;  though  you  need  not  mention  this.  I  propose  to 
set  out  for  Dublin  about  a  month  hence :  but  of  this  you  must  not  give  the 
least  intimation  to  any  body.  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  look  out  at  leisure  a 
convenient  lodging  for  me  in  or  about  Church-street,  or  such  other  place  as 
you  shall  think  the  most  retired.  — I  do  not  design  to  be  known  when  I  am  in 
Ireland. 

Ex.  21. — April  6,  1728.  I  have  been  detained  from  my  journey  partly  in 
expectation  of  Dr.  Clayton's  coming,  who  was  doing  business  in  Lancashire, 
and  partly  in  respect  to  the  excessive  rains.  The  Doctor  hath  been  several 
days  in  town,  and  we  have  had  so  much  rain  that  probably  it  will  be  soon 
over.  I  am  therefore  daily  expecting  to  set  out,  all  things  being  provided. 
Now  it  is  of  all  things  my  earnest  desire  (and  for  very  good  reasons)  not  to 
have  it  known  that  I  am  in  Dublin.  Speak  not,  therefore,  one  syllable  of  it 
to  any  mortal  whatsoever.  When  I  formerly  desired  you  to  take  a  place  for 
me  near  the  town,  you  gave  out  that  you  were  looking  for  a  retired  lodging 
for  a  friend  of  yours  ;  upon  which  every  body  surmised  me  to  be  the  person. 
I  must  beg  you  not  to  act  in  the  like  manner  now,  but  to  take  for  me  an 
entire  house  in  your  own  name,  and  as  for  yourself:  for,  all  things  considered, 
I  am  determined  upon  a  whole  house,  with  no  mortal  in  it  but  a  maid  of 
your  own  putting,  who  is  to  look  on  herself  as  your  servant.  Let  there  be 
two  bed-chambers,  one  for  you,  another  for  me;  and  as  you  like,  you  may 
ever  and  anon  lie  there.  I  would  have  the  house,  with  necessary  furniture", 
taken  by  the  month  (or  otherwise  as  you  can),  for  I  purpose  staying  not 
beyond  that  time :  and  yet  perhaps  I  may.  Take  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
never  think  of  saving  a  week's  hire  by  leaving  it  to  do  when  I  am  there.  Dr. 
Clayton  thinks  (and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion)  that  a  convenient  place  may 
be  found  in  the  further  end  of  Great-Britain  street,  or  Balliboughbridge— 
by  all  means  beyond  Thomson's,  the  Fellow's.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  say 
nothing  of  this  to  anybody,  but  to  do  the  thing  directly.  In  this  affair  I  con- 
sider convenience  more  than  expense,  and  would  of  ail  things  (cost  what  it 
will)  have  a  proper  place  in  a  retired  situation,  where  I  may  have  access  to 
fields  and  sweet  air,  provided  against  the  moment  I  arrive.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  one  may  be  better  concealed  in  the  outermost  skirt  of  the  suburbs  than 
in  the  country,  or  within  the  town.    Wherefore  if  you  cannot  be  accora-< 
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modated  where  I  mention,  inquire  in  some  other  skirt  or  remote  suburb.  A 
house  quite  detached  in  the  country  I  should  have  no  objection  to,  provided 
you  judge  that  I  shall  not  be  liable  to  discovery  in  it.  The  place  called 
Bermuda  I  am  utterly  as^ainst.  Dear  Tom,  do  this  matter  cleanly  and  cleverly, 
without  waiting  for  further  advice.  You  see  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
the  expense.  To  the  person  from  whom  you  hire  it  (whom  alone  I  would 
have  you  speak  of  it  to)  it  will  not  seem  strange  you  should  at  this  time  of 
the  year  be  desirous,  for  your  own  convenience  or  health,  to  have  a  place  in  a 
free  and  open  air.  If  you  cannot  get  a  house  without  taking  it  for  a  longer 
time  than  a  month,  take  it  at  such  the  shortest  time  it  can  be  let  for,  with 
agreement  for-  further  continuing  in  case  there  be  occasion. — Mr.  iVIadden, 
who  witnesses  the  letter  of  attorney,  is  now  going  to  Ireland.  He  is  a 
clergyman,  and  man  of  estate  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Ex.  22.— Gravesend,  Sept.  5,  1/28.  To-morrow,  with  God's  blessing,  I 
set  sail  for  Rhode-island,  with  my  wife  and  a  friend  of  her's,  my  Lady 
Hancock's  daughter,  who  bears  us  company.  1  am  married  since  I  saw  you, 
to  Miss  Forster,  daughter  of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  whose  humour  and  turn 
of  mind  pleases  me  beyond  anything  I  knew  in  her  whole  sex.  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Srailert,  go  with  us  on  this  voyage  :  we  are  now  alto- 
gether at  Gravesend,  and  engaged  in  one  view.  When  my  next  rents  are 
paid,  I  must  desire  you  to  enquire  for  my  cousin  Richard  Berkeley,*  who 
was  bread  a  public  notary  (I  suppose  he  may  by  that  time  be  out  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship), and  give  him  twenty  moidores  as  a  present  from  me  towards 
helping  him  on  his  beginning  the  world.  I  believe  I  shall  have  occasion 
for  six  hundred  pounds  English  before  this  year's  income  is  paid  by  the 
farmers  of  my  deanery.  I  must  therefore  desire  you  to  speak  to  Messrs.  Swift, 
&c.,  to  give  me  credit  for  said  sum  in  London  about  three  months  hence,  in 
case  I  have  occasion  to  draw  for  it,  and  I  shall  willingly  pay  their  customary 
interest  for  the  same  till  the  farmers  pay  it  to  them,  which  I  hope  you  will 
order  punctually  to  be  done  by  the  first  of  June,  Direct  for  me  in  Rhode- 
island,  and  enclose  your  letter  in  a  cover  to  Thomas  Corbet,  esq.,  at  the 
Admiralty-office  in  London,  who  will  always  forward  my  letters  by  the  first 
opportunity.  Adieu :  I  write  in  great  haste.  A  copy  of  my  charter  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Ward  by  Dr.  Clayton  ;  if  it  be  not  arrived  when  you  go  to  London, 
write  out  of  the  charter  the  clause  relating  to  my  absence.    Adieu  once  more. 

Eic.  23. — Newport  in  Rhode-island,  April  24,  1729.  I  can  by  this  time  say 
something  to  you,  from  my  own  experience,  of  this  place  and  people.  The 
inliabitants  are  of  a  mixed  kind,  consisting  of  many  sects  and  subdivisions  of 
sects.  Here  are  four  sorts  of  anabaptists,  besides  presbyterians,  quakers, 
independents,  and  many  of  no  profession  at  all.  Notwithstanding  so  many 
differences,  here  are  fewer  quarrels  about  religion  than  elsewhere,  the  people 
living  peaceably  with  their  neighbours  of  whatsoever  persuasion.  They  all 
agree  in  one  point,  that  the  church  of  England  is  the  second  best.  The 
climate  is  like  that  of  Italy,  and  not  at  all  colder  in  the  winter  than  I  have 
known  it  every  where  north  of  Rome.  The  spring  is  late ;  but  to  make 
amends,  they  assure  me  the  autumns  are  the  finest  and  longest  in  the  world ; 
and  the  summers  are  much  pleasanter  than  those  of  Italy  by  all  accounts, 
forasmuch  as  the  grass  continues  green,  which  it  doth "  not  there.  This 
island  is  pleasantly  laid  out  in  hills,  and  vales,  and  rising  grounds,  hath  plenty 
of  excellent  springs  and  fine  rivulets,  and  many  delightful  landscapes  of 
rocks,  and  promontories,  and  adjacent  lands.  The  provisions  are  very  good  ; 
so  are  the  fruits,  which  are  quite  neglected,  though  vines  sprout  up  of 
themselves  to  an  extraordinary  size,  and  seem  as  natural  to  this  soil  as  to  any 

•  This  act  of  goodness  to  a  poor  relation  being  a  malter  altogetlier  of  a  private  nature,  the  editor  was 
not  sure  whetlier  he  ought  to  have  communicated  it  to  the  public.  Certainly  it  is  not  given  as  an 
uncommon  feature  in  our  author's  character,  that  he  should  be  liberal  to  his  relations :  his  letters  furnish 
many  proofs  of  his  generosity.  But  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  reccHlect  the  time  when  this  young  man's 
wants  were  attended  to—thewholesoulofthe  Bermuda  projectoron  the  stretch  to  attain,  what  after  so 
jnany  obstructions  seemed  at  last  to  be  within  his  grasp. 
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1  ever  saw.  The  town  of  Newport  contains  about  six  fliousand  souls,  and  is 
the  most  thriving  flourishing  place  in  all  America  for  its  bigness.  It  is  very 
pretty,  and  pleasantly  situated.  I  was  never  more  agreeably  surprised  than 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  town  and  its  harbour.  I  could  give  you  some  hints 
that  may  be  of  use  to  you,  if  you  were  disposed  to  take  advice  :  but  of  all 
men  in  the_  world  I  never  found  encouragement  to  give  you  any. — 1  have 
heard  nothing  from  you  or  any  of  my  friends  in  England  "or  Ireland,  which 
makes  me  suspect  my  letters  were  in  one  of  the  vessels  that  were  wrecked. 
I  write  in  great  haste,  and  have  no  time  to  say  a  word  to  ray  brother  Robin ; 
let  him  know  we  are  in  good  health.  Take  care  that  my  draughts  are  duly 
honoured,^  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  my  credit  here ;  and  if  I  can 
serve  you  in  these  parts,  you  may  command  yours,  &c. 

EiV.24. — Newport  in  Rhode-island,  June  12,  1729.  Being  informed  that  an 
inhabitant  of  this  country  is  on  the  point  of  going  for  Ireland,  I  would  not 
omit  writing  to  you.  The  winter,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  much  sharper  than 
the  usual  winters  in  Ireland,  but  not  at  all  sharper  than  I  have  known 
them  in  Italy.  To  make  amends,  the  summer  is  exceeding  delightful ;  and 
if  the  spring  begins  late,  the  autumn  ends  proportionably  later  than  with  you, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  I  snatch  this  moment  to  write,  and 
have  time  only  to  add  that  I  have  got  a  son,  who,  I  thank  God,  is  likely  to 
live. — I  find  it  hath  been  reported  in  Ireland  that  we  purpose  settling  here : 
I  must  desire  you  to  discountenance  any  such  report.  The  truth  is,  if  the 
King's  bounty  were  paid  in,  and  the  charter  could  be  removed  hither,  I  should 
like  it  better  than  Bermuda.  But  if  this  were  mentioned  before  the  payment 
of  said  money  it  might  perhaps  hinder  it,  and  defeat  all  our  designs.  As  to 
what  you  say  of  Hamilton's  proposal,  I  can  only  answer  at  present  by  a 
question,  viz.,  whether  it  be  possible  for  me  in  my  absence  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  deanery  of  Dromore  ?  Desire  him  to  make  that  point  clear,  and 
you  shall  hear  further  from  me. 

Ed'.  25. — Rhode-island,  March  9,  1730.  My  situation  hath  been  so  uncer- 
tain, and  is  like  to  continue  so  till  I  am  clear  about  the  receipt  of  his  Majesty's 
bounty,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  of  the  determination  of  my  associates, 
that  you  are  not  to  wonder  at  my  having  given  no  categorical  answer  to  the 
proposal  you  made  in  relation  to  Hamilton's  deanery,  which  his  death  hath 
put  an  end  to.  If  I  had  returned,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  under  some 
temptation  to  have  changed.  But  as  my  design  still  continues  to  wait  the 
event,  and  go  to  Bermuda  as  soon  as  I  can  get  associates  and  money,  which 
my  friends  are  now  soliciting  in  London  ;  I  shall  in  such  case  persist  in  my 
first  resolution  of  not  holding  any  deanery  beyond  the  limited  time. — I  live 
here  upon  land  that  I  have  purchased,  and  in  a  farm-house  that  I  have  built 
in  this  island.  It  is  fit  for  cows  and  sheep,  and  may  be  of  good  use  in  sup- 
plying our  college  at  Bermuda.  Among  ray  delays  and  disappointments  I 
thank  God  I  have  two  domestic  comforts  that  are  very  agreeable — my  wife 
and  my  little  son,  both  which  exceed  my  expectations,  and  fully  answer  all 
my  wishes. — Messrs.  James,  Dalton,  and  Srailert,  &c.,  are  at  Boston,  and 
have  been  there  these  four  months.  My  wife  and  I  abide  by  Rhode-island, 
preferring  quiet  and  solitude  to  the  noise  of  a  great  town,  notwithstanding 
all  the  solicitations  that  have  been  used  to  draw  us  thither.  1  have  desired 
Mac  Manus,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ward,  to  allow  twenty  pounds  per  ann.  for  me 
towards  the  poor-house  now  on  foot  for  clergymen's  widows  in  the  diocess  of 
Derry. 

Ex.  26. — Rhode-island,  May  7,  1730.  Last  week  I  received  a  packet  from 
you  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  the  postage  whereof  amounted  to  above  four 
pounds  of  this  country  money.  I  thank  you  for  the  enclosed  pamphlet,* 
which  in  the  main  I  think  very  seasonable  and  useful.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
in  computing  the  sum  total  of  the  loss  by  absentees,  you  have  extended  some 
articles  beyond  their  due  proportion — e.  g.  when  you  charge  the  whole  income 

*  Mr.  Prior's  celebrated  LW  ^tt«  Aismtess  oflrelarUl,  published  in  1729« 
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of  occasional  absentees  in  the  third  class;  and  that  you  havecharged  some 
articles  twice— e.e-.  when  you  malie  distinct  articles  for  lawsuits  >^^l^'J'■>  ^na 
for  attendance  on  employments  and  other  business  8,000/.,  both  which  seem 
already  charged  in  the  third  class.     The  tax  you  propose  _  seems  very  reason- 
able, and  I  wish  it  may  take  effect  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  which  will 
be  obliged  to  you  if  it  can  be  brought  about.    That  it  would  be  the  interest 
of  England  to  allow  a  free  trade  to  Ireland,  I  have  been  thoroughly  convinced 
ever  since  my  being  in  Italy  and  talking  with  the  merchants  there  ;  and  have 
upon  all  occasions  endeavoured  to  convince  English  gentlemen  thereof,  and 
have  convinced  some  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  and  I  remember  to  have 
discoursed  with  you  at  large  upon  the  subject  when  I  was  last  m  Dublin. 
Your  hints  for  setting  up  new  manufactures  seem  reasonable ;  but  the  spirit 
of  projecting  is  low  in  Ireland.— Now,  as  to  my  own  affair,  I  must  tell  you 
I  have  no  intention  of  continuing  in  these  parts,  but  in  order  to  settle  the 
college  his  Majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  found  in  Bermuda;  and  I  want  only 
the  payment  of  the  King's  grant  to  transport  myself  and  family  thither.     I 
am  now  employing  the  interest  of  my  friends  in  England  for  that  purpose, 
and  I  have  wrote  in  the  most  pressing  manner  either  to  get  the  rnoney  paid,  or 
at  least  such  an  authentic  answer  as  I  may  count  upon  and  may  direct  me  what 
course  I  am  to  take.  Dr.  Clayton,  indeed,  hath  wrote  me  word,  that  he  hath 
been  informed  by  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  who  had  it  from  a  very  great 
man,  that  the  money  will  not  be  paid.      But  I  cannot  think  a  hearsay  at 
second  or  third  hand  to  be  a  proper  answer  for  me  to  act  upon.  I  have  there- 
fore suggested  to  the  Doctor,  that  it  might  be  proper  for  him  to  go  himself 
to  the  treasury,  with  the  letters  patent  containing  the  grant  in  his  hands,  and 
there  make  his  demand  in  form.      I  have  also  Avrote  to   others  to  use  their 
interest  at  court ;  though,  indeed,  one  would  have  thought  all  solicitation  at 
an  end  when  once  I  had  obtained  a  grant  under  his  Majesty's  hand  and  the 
broad  seal  of  England.      As  to  my  own  going  to  London  and  soliciting  in 
person,  I  think  it  reasonable  first  to  see  what  my  friends  can  do ;  and  the 
rather,  because  I  shall  have  small  hopes  that  my  solicitation  will  be  regarded 
more  than  theirs.     Be  assured  I  long  to  know  the  upshot  of  this  matter,  and 
that  upon  an  explicit  refusal  I  am  determined  to  return  home,  and  that  it  is 
not  at  all  my  thoughts  to  continue  abroad  and  hold  my  deanery.     It  is  well 
known  to  many  considerable  persons  in  England,  that  I  might  have  had  a 
dispensation  for  holding  it  in  my  absence  during  life,  and  that  I  was  much 
pressed  to  it ;  but  I  resolutely  declined  it :  and  if  our  college  had  taken  place 
as  soon  as   I  once  hoped  it  would,  I  should  have  resigned  before  this  time. 
A  little  after  my  coming  to  this  island,  I   entertained  some  thoughts  of 
applying  to  his  Majesty  (when  Dr.  Clayton  had  received  the  20,000/.)  to 
translate  our  college  hither ;  but  have  since  seen  cause  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  that  matter.      I  do  assure  you  bona  fide  that  I  have  no  intention  to  stay 
here  longer  than  I  can  get  an  authentic  answer  from  the  government,  which 
I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  expect  this  summer;  for,  upon  all 
private  accounts,  I  should  like  Derry  better  than  New  England.     As  to  my 
being  in  this  island,  I  think  I  have  already  informed  you  that  I  have  been  at 
very  great  expense  in  purchasing  land  and  stock  here,  which  might  supply 
the  defects  of  Bermuda  in  yielding  those  provisions  to  our  college,  the  want 
of  which  was  made  a  principle  objection  against  its  sit\iation  in  that  island. 
To  conclude,  as  I  am  here  in  order  to  execute  a  design  addressed  for  by  par- 
liament, and  set  on  foot  by  his  Majesty's  x(\y&\  charter,  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  wait  the  event,  whatever  course  is  taken  in  Ireland  about  my  deanery.     I 
have  wrote  to  both  the  Bishops  of  Raphoe  and  Derry :  but  letters,  it  seems, 
are  of  uncertain  passage :  your  last  was  half  a  year  in  coming,  and  I  have 
had  some  a  year  after  their  date,  though  often  in  two  or  three  months,  and 
sometimes  less.     I  must  desire  you  to  present  my  duty  to  both  their  Lord- 
ships, and  acquaint  them  with  what  I  have  now  wrote  to  you,  in  answer  to 
the  kind  message  from  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  conveyed  by  your  hands, 
for  vfhich  pray  return  ray  humble  thanks  to  his  Lordship,    My  wife  gives 
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her  service  to  you.  She  hath  been  lately  ill  of  a  miscarriage,  but  is  now,  I 
thank  God,  recovered.  Our  little  son  is  great  joy  to  us :  we  are  such  fools 
as  to  think  him  the  most  perfect  thing  in  its  kind  that  we  ever  saw. 

Ex.  27.— Newport,  July  20,  1730.  Since  my  last  of  May  7,  I  have  not 
had  one  line  from  the  persons  to  whom  I  had  wrote  to  make  the  last  instances 
for  the  20,000/.  This  I  impute  to  an  accident  that  we  hear  happened  to  a 
man-of-war,  as  it  was  coming  down  the  river  bound  for  Boston,  where  it  was 
expected  some  months  ago,  and  is  now  daily  looked  for  with  the  new  gover- 
nor. The  newspapers  of  last  February  mentioned  Dr.  Clayton's  being  made 
bishop.  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  preferment,  since  I  doubt  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  him  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  settlement  of  affairs  with  his  fellow-ewecutor  Mr.  Marshal,  with  a  Mr. 
Partinton  Fanhomrigh,  and  with  the  creditors  of  Mrs.  Esther  Vanhomrigh, 
in  London,  involved  our  author  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  near  four  years. 
His  letters  to  Mr.  T.  Prior  are  full  of  this  business,  which  cannot  at  this  day 
be  interesting  to  anybody.  It  is  thought  proper,  however,  to  subjoin  a  few 
extracts  from  them,  as  a  proof  how  strongly  he  felt  this  embarrassment  in  the 
midst  of  his  Bermuda  project. 

_  Ex.  28. — London,  Dec.  8,  1724.  Provided  you  bring  my  affair  with  Par- 
tinton to  a  complete  issue  before  Christmas-day  come  twelvemonth,  by 
reference  or  otherwise,  that  I  may  have  my  dividend,  whatever  it  is,  clear,  I 
do  hereby  promise  you  to  increase  the  premium  I  promised  you  before  by  its 
fifth  part,  whatever  it  amounts  to. 

Ex.  29.— July  20,  1725.  Our  South-sea  stock  is  confirmed  to  be  what  I 
already  informed  you,  880/.,  somewhat  more  or  less.  But  before  you  get 
Partinton  and  Marshal  to  sign  the  letters  of  attorney,  or  make  the  probates ; 
nay  before  you  tell  them  of  the  value  of  the  subscribed  annuities,  you  should 
by  all  means,  in  my  opinion,  insist,  can-y,  and  secure  two  points  :  first,  that 
Partinton  should  consent  to  a  partition  of  this  stock,  &c.,  which  1  believe  he 
cannot  deny :  secondly,  that  Marshal  should  engage  not  to  touch  one  penny 
of  it  till  all  debts  on  this  side  the  water  are  satisfied.  I  even  desire  you  would 
take  advice,  and  legally  secure  it  in  such  sort  that  he  may  not  touch  it  if  he 
would,  till  the  said  debts  are  paid.  It  would  be  the  wrongest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  give  me  the  greatest  pain  possible  to  think,  we  did  not  administer 
in  the  justest  sense.  Whatever,  therefore,  appears  to  be  due,  let  it  be 
instantly  paid :  here  is  money  sufiicient  to  do  it.  I  must  therefore  entreat 
you,  once  for  all,  to  clear  up  and  agree  with  Marshal  what  is  due,  and  then 
make  an  end  by  paying  that  which  it  is  a  shame  was  not  paid  sooner.  For 
God's  sake  adjust,  finish,  conclude  any  way  with  Partinton  ;  for  at  the  rate 
we  have  gone  on  these  two  years,  we  may  go  on  twenty.  In  your  next  let 
me  know  ivhat  you  have  proposed  to  him  and  Marshal,  and  how  they  relish 
it,  I  hoped  to  have  been  in  Dublin  by  this  time ;  but  business  grows  out  of 
business.    P.  S.  Bermuda  prospers. 

Ex.  30. — October  16,  1725.  I  beg  you  will  lose  no  more  time,  but  take 
proper  methods  out  of  hand  for  selling  the  S.  S.  stock  and  annuities.  I  have 
very  good  reason  to  apprehend  they  will  sink  in  their  value,  and  desire  you 
to  let  Vanhomrigh  Partinton  and  Mr.  Marshal  know  as  much.  The  less 
there  is  to  be  expected  from  them,  the  more  1  must  hope  from  you.  I  know 
not  how  to  move  them  at  this  distance  but  by  you ;  and,  if  what  I  have 
already  said  will  not  do,  I  profess  myself  to  be  at  a  loss  for  words  to  move 
you.  You  have  told  me  Partinton  was  willing  to  refer  matters  to  an  arbitra- 
tion, but  not  of  lawyers  ;  and  that  Marshal  would  refer  them  only  to  lawyers. 
For  my  part,  rather  than  fail,  I  am  for  referring  them  to  any  honest  knowing 
person  or  persons,  whether  lawyers  or  not  lawyers  ;  and  if  M.  will  not  come 
into  this,  I  desire  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  oblige  him,  either  by  persuasion 
or  otherwise :  particularly  represent  to  hira  my  resolution  of  going  (with 
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God's  blessing)  in  April  next  to  Bermuda,  which  will  probably  make  it  his 
interest  to  compromise  matters  out  of  hand.  But  if  he  will  not,  agree  it 
possible  with  P.  to  force  him  to  compliance  in  putting  an  ena  to  our 
disputes.  ,  ^,       •  1   ^    , 

Esc.  31.— Dec.  2,  1725.  I  must  repeat  to  you  that  I  earnestly  wish  to  see 
things  brought  to  some  conclusion  with  Partinton.  Dear  Tom,  it  requires 
some  address,  diligence,  and  management,  to  bring  business  of  this  kind  to 
an  issue,  which  should  not  seem  impossible,  considering  it  can  be  none  ot 
our  interests  to  spend  our  lives  and  substance  in  law.  I  am  willing  to  reter 
things  to  an  arbitration,  even  not  of  lawyers.  Pray  push  this  point,  and  let 
me  hear  from  you  upon  it. 

Ej'.  32.— Dec.  11,  1725.  It  is  now  near  three  months  since  I  told  you 
there  were  strong  reasons  for  haste  [in  selling  the  S.  S.  stock],  and  these 
reasons  grow  every  moment  stronger.  I  need  say  no  more  ;  I  can  say  no 
more  to  you. 

Ex.  33.— Dec.  30,  1725.  I  am  exceedingly  plagued  by  these  creditors, 
and  am  quite  tired  and  ashamed  of  repeating  the  same  answer  to  them,  that 
I  expect  every  post  to  hear  what  Mr.  Marshal  and  you  think  of  their  preten- 
sions, and  that  then  they  shall  be  paid.  It  is  now  a  full  twelvemonth  that  I 
have  been  expecting  to  hear  from  you  on  this  head,  and  expecting  in  vain. 
I  shall,  therefore,  expect  no  longer,  nor  hope  or  desire  to  know  what  Mr. 
Marshal  thinks,  but  only  what  you  think,  or  what  appears  to  you  by  Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh's  papers  and  accounts.  This  is  what  solely  depends  on  you, 
what  I  sued  for  several  months  ago,  and  what  you  promised  to  send  me  an 
account  of  long  before  this  time. 

Ex.  34. — Jan.  20,  1726.  I  am  worried  to  death  by  creditors  :  I  see  nothing 
done,  neither  towards  clearing  their  accounts,  nor  settling  the  effects  here, 
nor  finishing  affairs  with  Partinton.  I  am  at  an  end  of  my  patience,  and 
almost  of  my  wits.  My  conclusion  is,  not  to  wait  a  moment  longer  for  Mar- 
shal, nor  to  have  (if  possible)  any  further  regard  to  him,  but  to  settle  all 
things  without  him,  and  whether  he  will  or  no.  How  far  this  is  practicable, 
you  will  know  by  consulting  an  able  lawyer.  I  have  some  confused  notion 
that  one  executor  may  act  by  himself;  but  how  far,  and  in  what  case,  you 
will  thoroughly  be  informed.  It  is  an  infinite  shame  that  the  debts  here  are 
not  cleared  up  and  paid.  I  have  borne  the  shock  and  importunity  of 
creditors  above  a  twelvemonth,  and  am  never  the  nearer — have  nothing  new 
to  say  to  them :  judge  you  what  I  feel.  But  I  have  already  said  all  that  can 
be  said  on  this  head.  It  is  also  no  small  disappointment  to  find  that  we  have 
been  near  three  years  doing  nothing  with  respect  to  bringing  things  to  a 
conclusion  with  Partinton.  Is  there  no  way  of  making  a  separate  agreement 
with  him  }  Is  there  no  way  of  prevailing  with  him  to  consent  to  the  sale  of 
the  reversion  ?  Let  me  entreat  you  to  proceed  with  a  little  management  and 
dispatch  in  these  matters,  and  inform  yourself  particularly  whether  I  may 
not  come  to  a  reference  or  arbitration  with  P.  even  though  IM.  should  be 
against  it?  whether  I  may  not  take  steps  that  may  compel  M.  to  an  agree- 
ment? what  is  the  practised  method  when  one  of  two  executors  is  negiigent 
or  unreasonable?  In  a  word,  whether  an  end  may  not  be  put  to  these  matters 
one  way  or  other  ?  I  do  not  doubt  your  skill :  I  only  wish  you  were  as 
active  to  serve  an  old  friend  as  I  should  be  in  any  affair  of  yours  that  lay  in 
my  power. 

Ex.  35 —Sept.  3,  1726.  I  must  desire  you  to  send  me  in  a  letter  a  full 
state  of  the  particulars  of  our  pretensions  upon  Partinton,  that  I  may  have  a 
view  of  the  several  emoluments  expected  from  this  suit,  and  the  grounds  of 
such  expectation,  these  affairs  being  at  present  a  little  out  of  my  thoughts; 
that  so  having  considered  the  whole,  I  may  take  advice  here,  and  write  there- 
upon to  Marshal,  in  order  to  terminate  that  affair  this  winter,  if  possible.  It 
is  worth  while  to  exert  for  once.  If  this  be  done,  the  whole  partition  may 
be  made,  and  your  share  distinctly  known  and  paid  you  between  this  and 
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Christmas.  But_  I  know  it  cannot  l)e  done  unless  you  exert.  As  for  M.,  1 
had  from  the  l)eginning  no  opinion  of  him,  no  more  than  you  liave ;  otherwise 
I  should  not  have  troubled  anybody  else. 

Ex.  36.— Nov.  12,  1726.  I  have  writ  to  you  often  for  certain  eclaircisse- 
ments,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  settle  matters  with  the  creditors, 
who  importune  me  to  death.  You  have  no  notion  of  the  miseiy  I  have  under- 
gone, and  do  daily  undergo,  on  that  account.  For  God's  sake  disembrangle 
these  matters,  that  I  may  once  be  at  ease  to  mind  my  other  aflFairs  of  the 
college,  which  are  enough  to  employ  ten  persons.  I  will  not  repeat  what  I 
have  said  in  my  former  letters,  but  hope  for  your  answer  to  all  the  points 
contained  in  them,  and  immediately  to  what  relates  to  dispatching  the 
creditors.  I  propose  to  make  a  purchase  of  land  (which  is  very  dear)  in 
Bermuda,  upon  my  iirst  going  thither;  for  which,  and  for  other  occasions, 
I  shall  want  all  the  money  I  can  possibly  raise  against  my  voyage.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  be  a  mighty  service  to  me  if  the  affairs  with  P.  were  adjusted 
this  winter  by  reference  or  compromise.  The  state  of  all  that  business,  which 
I  desired  you  to  send  me,  I  do  now  again  earnestly  desire.  What  is  doing, 
or  has  been  done,  in  that  matter  ?  Can  you  contrive  no  way  for  bringing  P. 
to  an  immediate  sale  of  the  remaining  lands  ?  What  is  your  opinion  and 
advice  upon  the  whole?  What  prospect  can  I  have,  if  I  leave  things  at  sixes 
and  sevens  when  I  go  to  another  world,  seeing  all  my  remonstrances  even 
now  that  1  am  near  at  hand  are  to  no  purpose  ?  I  know  money  is  at  present 
at  a  very  high  foot  of  exchange.  1  shall  therefore  wait  a  little,  in  hopes  it 
may  become  lower:  but  it  will  at  all  events  be  necessary  to  draw  over  my 
money.  I  have  spent  here  a  matter  of  600/.  more  than  you  know  of,  for 
which  I  have  not  yet  drawn  over.  1  had  some  other  points  to  speak  to,  but 
am  cut  short. 

Ex'.  37. — Dec.  1,  1726.  I  have  lately  received  several  letters  of  yours, 
which  have  given  me  a  good  deal  of  light  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's 
affairs.  But  I  am  so  much  employed  on  the  business  of  Bermuda,  that  I 
have  hardly  time  to  mind  any  thing  else.  I  shall  nevertheless  snatch  the 
present  moment  to  write  yo)i  short  answers  to  the  queries  you  propose.  As 
to  Bermuda,  it  is  now,  &c.  [See  above,  Ex.  12.]  You  also  desire  I  would 
speak  to  Ned.  You  must  know  Ned  hath  parted  from  me  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  last  July.  I  allowed  him  six  shillings  a  week  besides  his  annual 
wages  ;  and  besides  an  entire  livery,  I  gave  him  old  clothes,  which  he  made 
a  penny  of.  But  the  creature  grew  idle  and  worthless  to  a  prodigious 
degree  :  he  was  almost  constantly  out  of  the  way  ;  and  when  T  told  him  of  it, 
he  used  to  give  me  warning.  I  bore  with  this  behaviour  about  nine  months, 
and  let  him  know  I  did  it  in  compassion  to  him,  and  in  hopes  he  would  mend  : 
but  finding  no  hopes  of  this,  I  was  forced  at  last  to  discharge  him,  and  take 
another,  who  is  as  diligent  as  he  was  negligent.  When  he  parted  from  me, 
I  paid  him  between  six  -and  seven  pounds,  which  was  due  to  him,  and 
likewise  gave  him  money  to  bear  his  charges  to  Ireland,  whither  he  said  he 
was  going.  I  met  him  'tother  day  in  the  street,  and  asking  why  he  was  not 
gone  to  Ireland  to  his  wife  and  child,  he  made  answer  that  he  had  neither 
wife  nor  child.  He  got,  it  seems,  into  another  service  when  he  left  me,  but 
continued  only  a  fortnight  in  it.  The  fellow  is  silly  to  an  incredible  degree, 
and  spoiled  by  good  usage.  I  shall  take  care  the  pictures  be  sold  in  an 
auction.  Mr.  Smilert,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  very  honest  skilful  person  in 
his  profession,  will  see  them  put  into  an  auction  at  the  proper  time,  which 
he  tells  me  is  not  till  the  town  fills  with  company,  about  the  meeting  of 
parliament. — I  remember  to  have  told  you  I  could  know  more  of  matters  here 
than  perhaps  people  generally  do.  You  thought  we  did  wrong  to  sell ;  but 
the  stocks  are  fallen,  and  depend  upon  it  they  will  fall  lower. 

ji/ter  our  Author's  return  to  Europe,  the  correspondence  was  renewed  icith 
Mr.  Prior.  The  following  extracts  will  continue  Dr.  Berkeley's  history  to  a  late 
period  of  his  life : — 

Etv.  33,— Green-street,  March  13,  1733.    I  thank  you  for  the  account  you 
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sent  me  of  the  house,  &c.,  on  Arbor-hill.  I  approve  of  that  and  the  terms  ; 
so  you  will  fix  the  agreement  for  this  year  to  come  (according  to  the  tenor 
of  your  letter)  with  Mr.  Lesly,  to  whom  my  humble  service.  I  remember  one 
of  that  name,  a  good  sort  of  man,  a  class  or  two  below  me  in  the  college.  I 
am  willing  to  pay  for  the  whole  year,  commencing  from  the  2Sth  instant, 
but  cannot  take  the  furniture,  &c.,  into  my  charge  till  I  go  over,  which  I 
truly  propose  to  do  as  soon  as  my  wife  is  able  to  travel.  She  expects  to  be 
brought  to  bed  in  two  months  ;  and  having  had  two  miscarriages,  one  of 
which  she  was  extremely  ill  of,  in  Rhode-island,  she  cannot  venture  to  stir 
before  she  is  delivered.  This  circumstance  not  foreseen  occasions  an  unex- 
pected delay,  putting  off  to  summer  the  journey  I  proposed  to  take  in  spring. 
I  hope  our  affair  with  Partinton  will  be  finished  this  term.  We  are  here  on 
the  eve  of  great  events,  to-morrow  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  pitched 
battle  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

EiC.  39. — March  27,  1733.  This  comes  to  desire  you  will  exert  yourself  on 
a  public  account,  which  you  know  is  acting  in  your  proper  sphere.  It  has 
been  represented  here,  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  justice 
is  much  obstructed  for  the  want  of  justices  of  the  peace,  which  is  only  to  be 
remedied  by  taking  in  dissenters.  A  great  man  hath  spoke  to  me  on  this 
point.  I  told  him  the  view-otthis  was  plain ;  and  that  in  order  to  facilitate 
this  view  I  suspected  the  account  was  invented,  for  that  1  did  not  think  it 
true.  Depend  upon  it,  better  service -cannot  be  done  at  present  than  by 
putting  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  fair  light,  and  that  supported  by 
such  proofs  as  may  be  convincing  here.  I  therefore  recommend  it  to  you  to 
make  the  speediest  and  exactest  inquiry  that  you  can  into  the  truth  of  this 
fact,  the  result  whereof  send  to  me.  Send  me  also  the  best  estimate  you  can 
get  of  the  number  of  papists,  dissenters,  and  churchmen,  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  an  estimate  also  of  dissenters  considerable  for  rank,  figure,  and 
estate ;  an  estimate  also  of  the  papists  in  Ulster.  Be  as  clear  in  these  points 
as  you  can.  When  the  abovementioned  point  was  put  to  me,  I  said  that  in 
my  apprehension  there  was  no  such  lack  of  justice  or  magistrates  except  lin 
Kerry  or  Connaught,  where  the  dissenters  were  not  considerable  enough  to 
be  of  any  use  in  redressing  the  evil.  Let  me  know  particularly  whether 
there  be  any  such  want  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
or  whether  men  are  aggrieved  there  by  being  obliged  to  repair  to  them  at  too 
great  distances.  The  prime  serjeant  Singleton  may  probably  be  a  means  of 
assisting  you  to  get  light  in  these  particulars.  The  dispatch  you  give  this 
affair  will  be  doing  the  best  service  to  your  country.  Enable  me  to  clear  up 
the  truth,  and  to  support  it  by  such  reasons  and  testimonies  as  may  be  felt 
or  credited.  Facts  I  am  myself  too  much  a  stranger  to,  though  I  promise  to 
make  the  best  use  I  can  of  those  you  furnish  me  with,  towards  taking  off  an 
impression  which  I  fear  is  already  deep.  If  I  succeed,  I  shall  congratulate 
my  being  here  at  this  juncture. 

Ex-.  40.— April  14,  1733.  I  thank  you  for  your  last,  particularly  for  that 
part  of  it  wherein  you  promise  the  number  of  the  justices  of  peace,  of  the 
papists  also,  and  protestants,  throughout  the  kingdom,  taken  out  of  proper 
offices.  I  did  not  know  such  inventories  had  been  taken  by  public  authority, 
and  am  glad  to  find  it  so.  Your  argument  for  proving  papists  but  three  to 
one  I  had  before  made  use  of ;  but  some  of  the  premises  are  not  clear  to 
Englishmen.  Nothing  can  do  so  well  as  the  estimate  you  speak  of,  to  be 
taken  from  a  public  office  j  which  therefore  I  impatiently  expect.  As 'to  the 
design  I  hinted,  whether  it  is  to  be  set  on  foot  there  or  here  I  cannot  say. 
I  hope  it  will  take  effect  no  where.  It  is  yet  a  secret  :  I  may,  nevertheless 
discover  something  of  it  in  a  little  time,  and  you  may  then  hear  more.  The 
political  state  of  things  on  this  side  the  water  I  need  say  nothino-  of;  the 
public  papers  probably  say  too  much;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  muchinay 
be  said.  I  must  desire  you  in  your  next  to  let  me  know  what  premium  there 
is  for  getting  into  the  public  fund  which  allows  five  per  cent,  in  Ireland  ;  and 
whether  a  considerable  sum  might  easily  be  purchased  therein;  also  what  i^ 
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the  present  legal  current  interest  in  Ireland ;  and  whether  it  be  easy  to  lay 
out  money  on  a  secure  mortafage,  where  the  interest  should  be  punctually 
paid.     I  shall  be  also  glad  to  hear  a  word  about  the  lawsuit. 

Ejd.  41. — April  19,  1733.  I  thank  you  for  your  last  advices,  and  the  cata- 
logue  of  justices  particularly ;  of  all  which  proper  use  shall  be  made.  The 
number  of  protestants  and  papists  throughout  the  kingdom,  whicli  in  your 
last  but  one  you  said  had  been  lately  and  accurately  taken  by  the  collectors 
of  hearth-money,  you  promised,  but  have  omitted  to  send  :  I  shall  hope  for 
it  in  your  next. 

E.v.  42. — May  1,  1733.  I  long  for  the  numeration  of  protestant  and  popish 
families,  which  you  tell  me  has  been  taken  by  the  collectors.  A  certain 
person  now  here  hath  represented  the  papists  as  seven  to  one,  which  I 
have  ventured  to  affirm  is  wide  of  the  truth.  What  lights  you  gave  me  I  have 
imparted  to  those  who  will  make  the  proper  use  of  them.  I  do  not  find  that 
anything  was  intended  to  be  done  by  act  of  parliament  here ;  as  to  that,  your 
information  seems  right.  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  do  nothing  anywhere. 
The  approaching  act  at  Oxford  is  much  spoken  of.  The  entertainments  of 
music,  &c.,  in  the  theatre  will  be  the  finest  that  ever  were  known.  For 
other  public  news,  I  reckon  you  know  as  much  as  yours. 

Ex.  43. — Jan.  7,  1734.  IVIy  family  are,  I  thank  God,  all  well  at  present : 
but  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  travel  before  the  spring.  As  to  myself,  by 
regular  living  and  rising  very  early,  which  I  find  the  best  thing  in  the  world, 
I  am  very  much  mended ;  insomuch  that  though  I  cannot  read,  yet  my 
thoughts  seem  as  distinct  as  ever.  I  do  therefore  for  amusement  pass  my  early 
hours  in  thinking  of  certain  mathematical  matters,  which  may  possibly 
produce  something.  You  say  nothing  of  the  lawsuit.  I  hope  it  is  to  surprise 
me  in  your  next  with  an  account  of  its  being  finished.  Perhaps  the  house  and 
garden  at  Montpelier-hill  may  be  got  a  good  pennyworth,  in  which  case  I 
should  not  be  averse  to  buying  it.  It  is  probable  a  tenement  in  so  remote  a 
part  may  be  purchased  at  an  easy  rate. 

Em-  44. — Jan.  16,  1734.  I  received  last  post  your  three  letters  together, 
for  which  advices  I  give  you  thanks.  I  had  at  the  same  time  two  from  Baron 
Wainwright  on  the  same  account.  That  without  my  intermeddling  I  may 
have  the  ofitr  of  somewhat,  I  am  apt  to  think,  which  may  make  me  easy  in 
point  of  situation  and  income,  though  I  question  whether  the  dignity  will 
much  contribute  to  make  me  so.  Those  who  imagine,  as  you  write,  that  I 
may  pick  and  choose,  to  be  sure  think  that  I  have  been  making  my  court 
here  all  this  time,  and  would  never  believe  (what  is  most  true)  that  I  have 
not  been  at  the  court,  or  at  the  minister's,  but  once  these  seven  years.  The 
care  of  my  health  and  the  love  of  retirement  have  prevailed  over  whatsoever 
ambition  might  have  come  to  my  share. — Pray  send  uie  as  particular  an 
account  as  you  can  get  of  the  country,  the  situation,  the  house,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne  j  and  let  me  know  the  charge  of  coming 
into  a  bishopric,  i.  e.  the  amount  of  the  fees  and  first-fruits. 

Ew.  45. — Jan.  19,  1734.  Since  my  last  I  have  kissed.their  Majesties'  hands 
for  the  bishopric  of  (Jloyne,  having  first  received  an  account  from  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  office,  setting  forth,  that  his  Grace  had  laid  before  the  King 
the  Duke  of  Dorset's  recommendation,  which  was  readily  complied  with  by 
his  Majesty.  The  condition  of  my  own  health  and  that  of  my  family  will  not 
suffer  me  to  travel  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  I  must  therefore  entreat  you  to 
take  care  of  the  fees  and  patent.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  what  you 
can  learn  about  this  bishopric  of  Cloyne. 

£^_  46. — Jan.  22,  1734.  On  the  6th  inst.  the  Duke  sent  over  his  plan, 
wherein  I  was  recommended  to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne  :  on  the  14th  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary's  office,  signifying  his  Majesty's  having 
immediately  complied  therewith,  and  containing  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
very  obliging  compliments  thereupon.  In  all  this  I  was  nothing  surprised, 
his  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  declared  on  this  side  the  water,  that  lie 
intended  to  serve  me  the  first  opportunity,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
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desired  me  to  say  nothing  of  it.  As  to  the  A.  B.  D.  (Archbishop^  ol  Dublin, 
Dr.  Hoadly)  I  readily  believe  he  gave  no  opposition.  He  knew  it  would  be 
to  no  purpose,  and  the  Queen  herself  had  expressly  enjoined  him  not  to 
oppose  me;  this  I  certainly  knew  when  the  A.  B.  was  here,  though  I  never 
saw  him.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  I  had  a  strong  penchant  to  be  Dean 
of  Dromore,  and  not  to  take  the  charge  of  a  bishopric  upon  me.  Those 
who  formerly  opposed  my  being  Dean  of  Downe  have  thereby  made  me  a 
bishop  ;  which  rank,  how  desirable  soever  it  may  seem,  1  had  before  abso- 
lutely determined  to  keep  out  of.  The  situation  of  my  own  and  my  family's 
health  will  not  suffer  me  to  think  of  travelling  before  April.  However,  as  on 
that  side  it  may  be  thought  proper  that  I  should  vacate  the  deanery  of 
Derry,  I  am  ready,  as  soon  as  I  hear  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne  is  void  _  by  Dr. 
Synge's  being  legally  possessed  of  the  see  of  Ferns,  to  send  over  a  resignation 
of  my  deanery ;  and  I  authorise  you  to  signify  as  much,  where  you  think 
proper.  I  should  be  glad  you  sent  me  a  rude  plan  of  the  house  from  Bishop 
Synge's  description,  that  I  may  forecast  the  furniture.  The  great  man  whom 
you  mention  as  my  opponent,  concerted  his  measures  but  ill.  For  it 
appears  by  your  letter,  that  at  the  very  time  when  my  brother  informed  the 
Speaker  of  his  soliciting  against  me  there,  the  Duke's  plan  had  already  taken 
place  here,  and  the  resolution  was  passed  in  my  favour  at  St.  James's.  I  am 
nevertheless  pleased,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  being  obliged  to  the 
Speaker,  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  acknowledge  when  I  see  him,  which  will 
probably  be  very  soon,  for  he  is  expected  here  as  soon  as  the  session  is'up.  My 
family  are  well,  though  I  myself  have  gotten  a  cold  this  sharp  foggy  weather, 
having  been  obliged,  contrary  to  my  wonted  custom,  to  be  much  abroad, 
paying  comjjliments  and  returning  visits. 

Ex.  47. — Jan.  28,  1734.  In  a  late  letter  you  told  me  the  bishopric  of 
Cloyne  is  let  for  1 ,200/.  per  ann.,  out  of  which  there  is  a  small  rent-charge  of 
interest  to  be  paid.  I  am  informed  by  a  letter  of  yours,  which  I  received  this 
day,  that  there  is  also  a  demesne  of  800  acres  adjoining  to  the  episcopal 
house.  I  desire  to  be  informed  by  your  next,  whether  these  800  acres  are 
understood  to  be  over  and  above  the  1,200/.  per  ann.  and  whether  they  were 
kept  by  former  bishops  in  their  own  hands.  In  my  last  I  mentioned  to  you 
the  impossibility  of  my  going  to  Ireland  before  spring,  and  that  I  would  send 
a  resignation  of  my  deanery,  if  need  was,  immediately  upon  the  vacancy  of 
the  see  of  Cloyne.  I  have  been  since  told  that  this  would  be  a  step  of  some 
hazard,  viz.,  in  case  of  the  King's  death,  which  I  hope  is  far  off:  however, 
one  would  not  care  to  do  a  thing  which  may  seem  incautious  and  imprudent 
in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Not  but  that  I  would  rather  do  it  than  be  obliged 
to  go  over  at  this  season.  But  as  the  bulk  of  the  deanery  is  in  tithes,  and  a 
very  inconsiderable  part  in  land,  the  damage  to  my  successor  would  be  but  a 
trifle  upon  my  keeping  it  to  the  end  of  March.  I  would  know  what  you 
advise  on  this  matter. 

Ex.  48. — Feb.  7,  1734.  I  have  been  for  several  days  laid  up  with  the  gout. 
When  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  was  confined,  but  at  first  knew  not  whether  it 
might  not  be  a  sprain  or  hurt  from  the  shoe.  But  it  soon  shewed  itself  a 
genuine  fit  of  the  gout  in  both  my  feet  by  the  pain,  inflammation,  swelling, 
&c.,  attended  with  a  fever  and  restless  nights.  With  my  feet  lapped  up  in 
flannels,  and  raised  on  a  cushion,  I  receive  the  visits  of  my  friends,  who  con- 
gratulate me  on  this  occasion  as  much  as  on  my  preferment. 

Ew.  49.— March  2,  1734.  As  to  what  you  write  of  the  prospect  of  new 
vacancies,  and  your  advising  that  1  should  apply  for  a  better  bishopric,  I 
thank  you  for  your  advice.  But  if  it  please  God  the  Bishop  of  Derry  were 
actually  dead,  and  there  were  ever  so  many  promotions  thereupon,  I  would 
not  apply,  or  so  much  as  open  my  mouth  to  any  one  friend  to  make  an  in- 
terest for  getting  any  of  them.  To  be  so  very  hasty  for  a  removal,  even  be- 
fore I  had  seen  Cloyne,  would  argue  a  greater  greediness  for  lucre  than  I  hope 
I  shall  ever  have.  Not  but  that,  all  things  considered,  I  have  a  fair  demand 
upon  the  government  for  expense  of  time  and  pains  and  money  on  the  faith  of 
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public  chai'ters  :  as  likewise  because  I  find  the  income  of  Cloyue  considerably 
less  than  was  at  first  represented.  I  had  no  notion  that  I  should,  over  and 
above  tlie  charge  of  patents  and  first-fruits,  be  obliged  to  pay  betvfeen  400/. 
and  500/.  for  which  I  shall  never  see  a  farthing'  in  return,  besides  interest  I  am 
to  pay  for  upwards  of  300/.  Avhich  principal  devolves  upon  my  successor.  No 
more  was  I  apprised  of  three  curates,  viz.,  two  at  Youghal  and  one  at  Aghadee, 
to  be  paid  by  me.  And,  after  all,  the  certain  value  of  the  income  I  have  not 
yet  learned.  My  predecessor  writes,  that  he  doth  not  know  the  true  value 
himself,  but  believes  it  may  l)e  about  1,200/.  perann.  including  the  fines,  and 
striking  them  at  a  medium  for  seven  years.  The  uncertainty,  1  believe,  must 
proceed  from  the  fines  ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  kuows  exactly  what 
the  rents  are,  and  what  the  tithes,  and  what  the  payments  to  the  curates ;  of 
which  particulars  you  may  probably  get  an  account  from  him.  Sure  I  am, 
that  if  I  had  gone  to  Derry,  and  taken  ray  affairs  into  my  own  hands,  I 
might  have  made  considerably  above  1,000/.  a  year,  after  paying  the  curates' 
salaries.  And  as  for  charities,  such  as  school-boys,  widows,  &c.,  those  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned,  because  all  sorts  of  charities,  as  well  as  contingent 
expenses,  must  be  much  higher  on  a  bishop  than  a  dean.  But  in  all  ap- 
pearance, subducting  the  money  that  1  must  advance,  and  tlie  expense  of  the 
curates  in  Youghal  and  Aghadee,  I  shall  not  have  remaining  1 ,000/.  per  ann. ; 
not  even  though  the  whole  income  was  worth  1,200/.,  of  which  I  doubt,  by 
Bishop  Synge's  uncertainty,  that  it  will  be  found  to  fall  short.  I  thank  you 
for  the  information  you  gave  me  of  a  house  to  be  hired  in  Stephen's  Green. 
I  should  like  the  Green  very  well  for  situation :  but  I  have  no  thoughts  of 
taking  a  house  in  town  suddenly  ;  nor  would  it  be  convenient  for  my  affairs  so 
to  do,  considering  the  great  expense  I  must  be  at  on  coming  into  a  small 
bishopric.  My  gout  has  left  me.  I  have  nevertheless  a  weakness  remain- 
ing in  my  feet,  and,  what  is  worse,  an  extreme  tenderness,  the  effect  of  my 
long  confinement.  I  was  abroad  the  beginning  of  this  week  to  take  a  little  air 
in  tlie  park,  which  gave  me  a  cold,  and  obliged  me  to  physic  and  two  or  three 
days'  confinement.  I  have  several  things  to  prepare  in  order  to  my  journey, 
and  shall  make  all  the  despatch  1  can.  But  why  I  shotild  endanger  my  health 
by  too  much  hurry,  or  why  I  should  precipitate  myself  in  this  convalescent 
state,  into  doubtful  weather  and  cold  lodgings  on  the  road,  I  do  not  see. 
There  is  but  one  reason  that  I  can  comprehend  why  the  great  men  there 
should  be  so  urgent;  viz.,  for  fear  that  I  should  make  an  interest  here  in  case 
of  vacancies  ;  \vliich  I  have  already  assured  you  I  do  not  intend  to  do :  so  they 
may  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  score. 

Ex.  50. — March  13,  173-4.  I  am  bond  fide  making  all  the  haste  I  can. 
My  lil)rary  is  to  be  embarked  on  board  the  first  ship  bound  to  Cork,  of  which  I 
am  in  daily  expectation.  I  suppose  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  an 
order  from'  the  commissioners  to  the  custom-house  officers  there  to  let  it  pass 
duty-free,  which  at  first  word  was  granted  here  on  my  coming  from  America. 
I  wish  you  would  mention  this,  with  my  respects,  to  Dr.  Coghil.  After  my 
journey  I  trust  that  I  shall  find  my  health  much  better,  though  at  present  I 
am  obliged  to  guard  against  the  east-wind,  with  which  we  have  been  annoyed 
of  late,  and  which  never  fails  to  disorder  my  head.  I  am  in  hopes,  however, 
by  what  I  hear,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  reach  Dublin  before  my  Lord  Lieute- 
nant leaves  it.  1  shall  reckon  it  my  misfortune  if  I  do  not :  I  am  sure  it  shall 
not  be  for  want  of  doing  all  that  lies  in  my  power.  I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  am 
obliged  to  manage  my  health,  and  1  have  many  things  to  do.  I  must  desire 
you  at  your  leisure  to  look  out  a  lodging  for  us,  to  be  taken  only  by  the  week  : 
for  I  shall  stay  no  longer  in  Dublin  than  need  must,  I  would  have  the 
lodging  taken  for  the  10th  of  April. 

Eai.  51. March  20,  1734.    There  is  one  Mr.  Cox,  a  clergyman,  son  to 

the  late  Dr.  Cox,  near  Drogheda,  who,  I  understand,  is  under  the  patronage 
of  Dr.  Coghil.  Pray  inform  yourself  of  his  character;  whether  he  be  a  good 
man,  one  of  parts  and  learning,  and  how  he  is  provided  for.  This  you  may 
possibly  do  without  my  being'named.    Perhaps  my  brother  may  know  some- 
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thing  of  him.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  apprised  of  his  character  on  my  coming 
to  Dublin.  No  one  has  recommended  him  to  me ;  but  his  father  was  an 
ingenious  man,  and  I  saw  two  sensible  women,  his  sisters,  at  Rhode-island, 
which  inclines  me  to  think  him  a  man  of  merit ;  and  such  only  I  would 
prefer.  I  have  had  certain  persons  recommended  to  me  ;  but  I  shall  con- 
sider their  merits  preferably  to  all  recommendation.  If  you  can  answer  for 
the  ingenuity,  learning,  and  good  qualities,  of  the  person  you  mention  pre- 
ferably to  that  of  others  in  competition,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  serve  him. 

Ej;.  62. — St.  Alban's,  April  30,  1734.  I  was  deceived  by  the  assurance 
given  me  of  two  ships  going  to  Cork.  In  the  event,  one  could  not  take  in  my 
goods,  and  the  other  took  freight  for  another  port.  So  that,  after  all  their 
delays  and  prevarications,  I  have  been  obliged  to  ship  off  my  things  for 
Dublin  on  board  of  Captain  Leach.  From  this  involuntary  cause  I  have  been 
detained  here  so  long  beyond  my  intentions,  which  really  were  to  have  got  to 
Dublin  before  the  parliament,  which  now  I  much  question  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  do,  considering  that  as  I  have  two  young  children  with  me,  I  cannot 
make  such  despatch  on  the  road  as  otherwise  I  might.  The  lodging  in 
Gervais-street,  which  you  formerly  procured  for  me,  will,  I  think,  do  very 
well.  I  shall  want  a  stable  for  six  coach-horses  ;  for  so  many  I  bring  with 
me. 

Ex.  53. — Cloyne,  March  6,  1 737,  I  here  send  you  what  you  desire.  If  you 
approve  of  it,  publish  it  in  one  or  more  newspapers;  if  yon  have  any'objection, 
let  me  know  it  by  the  next  post.  I  mean,  as  you  see,  a  brief  abstract, 
which  I  could  wish  were  spread  through  the  nation,  that  men  may  think  on 
the  subject  against  next  session.  But  I  would  not  have  this  letter  made 
public  sooner  than  a  week  after  the  publication  of  the  third  part  of  my 
Querist,  which  I  have  ordered  to  be  sent  to  you.  I  believe  you  may  receive 
it  about  the  time  that  this  comes  to  your  hands :  for,  as  I  told  you  in  a  late 
letter,  I  have  hastened  it  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  used  the  same  editor 
(Dr.  IVIadden)  for  this  as  for  the  two  foregoing  parts. 

Our  spinning-school  is  in  a  thriving  way.  The  children  begin  to  find  a 
pleasure  in  being  paid  in  hard  money,  which  I  understand  they  will  not  give 
to  their  pai-ents,  but  keep  to  buy  clothes  for  themselves.  Indeed,  I  found  it 
difficult  and  tedious  to  bring  them  to  this,  but  I  believe  it  will  now  do.  I  am 
building  a  workhouse  for  sturdy  vagrants,  and  design  to  raise  about  two  acres 
of  hemp  for  employing  them.  Can  you  put  me  in  a  way  of  getting  hemp- 
seed,  or  does  your  society  distribute  any  ?  It  is  hoped  your  flax-seed  will 
come  in  time.  Last  post  a  letter  from  an  English  bishop  tells  me,  a  difference 
between  the  King  and  Prince  is  got  into  Parliament,  and  that  it  seems  to  be 
big  with  mischief,  if  a  speedy  expedient  he  not  found  to  heal  the  breach.  It 
relates  to  the  provision  for  his  R.  Highness's  family.  My  three  children  have 
been  ill :  the  eldest  and  youngest  are  recovered;  but  George  is  still  unwell. 

[Inclosed  in  the  above  a  Letter  to  A.  B.,  Esq.,  from  the  Querist,  containing 
Thoughts  on  a  National  Bank,  printed  in  the  Dublin  Journal.] 

.Ba?.  54.— Cloyne,  Feb.  15,  1741.  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  following  being  a 
very  safe  and  successful  cure  in  the  bloody  flux,  which  at  this  time  is  become 
so  general,  you  will  do  well  to  make  it  public.  Give  a  heaped  spoonful  of 
common  rosm,  powdered  in  a  little  fresh  broth,  every  five  or  six  hour=  till 
the  bloody  flux  is  stopped  ;  which  I  have  always  found  before  a  farthing's 
worth  of  rosin  was  spent.  If  after  the  blood  is  staunched  there  remains  a 
little  looseness,  this  is  soon  carried  off  by  milk  and  water  boiled  with  a  little 
chalk  in  it._  This  cheap  and  easy  method  I  have  often  tried  of  late,  and 
never  knew  it  fail.    I  am  your  humble  servant,  A  B. 

Ex.  55.-Cloyne,  Feb.  24,  1741.  I  find  you  have  published  my  remedy  in 
the  newspaper  of  this  day  I  now  tell  you  that  the  patients  must  be  careful 
of  their  diet,  and  especially  beware  of  taking  cold.  The  best  diet  I  find  to 
be  plain  broth  of  mutton  or  fowl,  without  seasoning  of  any  kind  Their 
drink  should  be,  till  they  arelfreed  both  from  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  milk 
and  water,  or  plain  water  boiled  with  chalk  (drank  warm),  e.  g.  about  a  large 
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heaped  spoonful  to  a  quart.  Sometimes  I  find  it  necessary  to  give  it  every 
four  liours,  and  to  continue  it  for  a  dose  or  two  after  tlie  blood  hath  been 
stopped,  to  prevent  relapses,  which  ill  management  hath  now  and  then 
occasioned.  Given  in  due  time,  (the  sooner  the  better),  and  with  proper 
care,  I  take  it  to  be  as  sure  a  cure  for  a  dysentery  as  the  bark  for  an  ague. 
It  has  certainly  by  the  blessing  of  God  saved  many  lives,  and  continues  to 
save  many  lives,  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  its  success  in 
any  instances  you  may  have  tried  it  in. 

E.v.  56. — Cloyne,  Feb.  26,  1741,  I  believe  there  is  no  relation  that  Mr. 
Sandys  and  Sir  John  Rushout  have  to  Lord  Wilmington,  other  than,  what  I 
myself  made  by  marrying  Sir  John  Rushout's  sister  to  the  late  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, who  was  brother  to  Lord  Wilmington.  Sandys  is  nephew  to  Sir 
John.  As  to  kindred  or  affinity,  I  take  it  to  have  very  little  place  in  this 
matter.  Nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  foretell  whether  the  ministry  will  be 
Whig  or  Tory.  The  people  are  so  generally  and  so  much  incensed,  that  (if 
I  am  rightly  informed)  both  men  and  measures  must  be  changed  before  we  see 
things  composed.  Besides,  in  this  disjointed  state  of  things,  the  Prince's 
party  will  be  more  considered  than  ever.  It  is  my  opinion,  there  will  be  no 
first  minister  in  haste  ;  and  it  will  be  new  to  act  without  one.  When  I  had 
wrote  thus  far,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  considerable  hand  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  wherein  are  the  following  words.  "  Though  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  had  gone  hand  in  hand  in  their  endeavour  to  demolish  the  late 
ministry,  yet  some  true  Whigs,  to  shew  themselves  such,  were  for  excluding 
all  Tories  trom  the  new  ministry.  Lord  Wilmington  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
declared  they  would  quit,  if  they  proceeded  on  so  narrow  a  bottom  :  and  the 
Prince,  Duke  of  Argyle,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  many  others,  refused  to 
come  in,  except  there  was  to  be  a  coalition  of  parties.  After  many  fruitless 
attempts  to  effect  this,  it  was  at  last  achieved,  between  eleven  and  twelve  on 
Tuesday  night,  and  the  Prince  went  next  morning  to  St.  James's.  It  had 
been  that  very  evening  quite  despaired  of;  and  the  meeting  of  the  parliament 
came  on  so  fast,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  nothing  but  great  confusion." 
There  is,  I  hope,  a  prospect  now  of  much  better  things.  I  much  wanted  to 
see  this  scheme  prevail ;  which  it  has  now  done,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  followed 
by  many  happy  consequences. 

Ex.  57. — Cloyne,  May  19,  1741.  Though  the  flax-seed  came  in  such 
quantity  and  so  late,  yet  we  have  above  one-half  ourselves  in  ground,  the  rest 
together  with  our  own  seed  has  been  given  to  our  poor  neighbours,  and  will, 
I  doubt  not,  answer,  the  weather  being  very  favourable.  The  distresses  of 
the  sick  and  poor  are  endless.  The  havoc  of  mankind  in  the  counties  of 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  some  adjacent  places,  hath  been  incredible.  The  nation, 
probably,  will  not  recover  this  loss  in  a  century.  The  other  day,  I  heard  one 
from  the  county  of  Limerick  say,  that  whole  villages  were  entirely  dis- 
peopled. About  two  months  since,  I  heard  Sir  Richard  Cox  say,  that  five 
hundred  were  dead  in  the  parish  where  he  lives,  though  in  a  country,  I  believe, 
not  very  populous.  It  were  to  be  wished  people  of  condition  were  at  their 
seats  in  the  country  during  these  calamitous  times,  which  might  provide  relief 
and  employment  for  the  poor.  Certainly,  if  these  perish,  the  rich  must  be 
sufferers  in  the  end.  We  have  tried  in  this  neighbourhood  the  receipt  of  a 
decoction  of  briar-roots  for  the  bloody-flux,  which  you  sent  me,  and  in  some 
cases  found  it  useful.  But  that  which  we  find  the  most  speedy,  sure,  and 
effectual  cure  above  all  others,  is  a  heaped  spoonful  of  rosin,  dissolved  and 
mixed  over  a  fire  with  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  oil.  and  added  to  a  pint  of 
broth  for  a  clyster  ;  which,  upon  once  taking,  hath  never  been  known  to  fail 
stopping  the  bloody-flux.  At  first  I  mixed  the  rosin  in  the  broth  ;  but  that 
was  diflScult,  and  not  so  speedy  a  cure. 

Ex.  58.— Cloyne,  Feb.,  1746.  (With  a  letter  signed  Eubulus,  containing 
advice  about  the  manner  of  clothing  the  militia  arrayed  this  year,  which 
letter  was  printed  in  the  Dublin  Journal.)  The  above  letter  contams  a  piece 
of  advise  which  seems  to  me  not  unseasonable  or  useless.    You  may  make  use 
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of  Faulkner  for  conveying  it  to  the  public,  without  any  intimation  of  the 
author.  There  is  handed  about  a  lampoon  against  our_  troop,  which  hath 
eaused  great  indignation  in  the  warriors  of  Cloyne.  I  am  informed  that  Dean 
Gervais  had  been  looking  for  the  Querist,  and  could  not  find  one  in  the  shops, 
for  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  at  his  desire.  I  wish  you  could  get  one,  handsomely 
bound,  for  his  Excellency ;  or  at  least,  the  last  published  relating  to  the 
Bank,  which  consisted  of  excerpta  out  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Querist.  I 
wrote  to  you  before  to  procure  two  copies  of  this  for  his  Excellency  and  Mr, 
Liddel. 

i:a!.  59.— Jan.  24, 1747.  You  asked  me  in  your  last  letter,  whether  we  had 
not  provided  a  house  in  Cloyne  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  sick  persons. 
By  your  query  it  seems  there  is  some  such  report ;  but  what  gave  rise  to  it 
could  be  no  more  than  this,  viz.,  that  we  are  used  to  lodge  a  few  strolling  sick 
with  a  poor  tenant  or  two  in  Cloyne,  and  employ  a  poor  woman  or  two  to 
tend  them,  and  supply  them  with  a  few  necessaries  from  our  house.  This 
may  be  magnified  (as  things  gather  in  the  telling)  into  an  hospital ;  but  the 
truth  is  merely  what  I  tell  you.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  pamphlet  politi- 
cal now  and  then,  with  what  news  you  hear.  Is  there  any  apprehension  of 
an  invasion  upon  Ireland? 

Ex.  60. — Feb.  6,  1747-  Your  manner  of  accounting  for  the  weather  seems 
to  have  reason  in  it.  And  yet  there  still  remains  something  unaccountable, 
namely,  why  there  should  be  no  rain  in  the  regions  mentioned.  If  the  bulk, 
figure,  situation,  and  motion  of  the  earth  are  given,  and  the  luminaries 
remain  the  same,  should  there  not  be  a  certain  cycle  of  the  seasons  ever 
returning  at  certain  periods  ?  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  exhalations  per- 
petually sent  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  no  small  share  in  the 
weather ;  that  nitrous  exhalations  produce  cold  and  frost ;  and  that  the  same 
causes  which  produce  earthquakes  within  the  earth  produce  storms  above  it. 
Such  are  the  variable  causes  of  our  weather,  which  if  it  proceeded  only  from 
fixed  and  given  causes,  the  changes  thereof  would  be  as  regular  as  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  days,  or  the  return  of  eclipses.  I  have  writ  this  extempore—- 
valeat  quantum  valere  potest. 

Ea;.  61. — Feb.  9,  1/47.  You  ask  me  if  I  had  no  hints  from  England  about 
the  primacy.  I  can  only  say,  that  last  week  I  had  a  letter  from  a  person  of 
no  mean  rank,  who  seemed  to  wonder  that  he  could  not  find  I  had  enter- 
tained any  thoughts  of  the  primacy,  while  so  many  others  of  our  bench  were 
so  earnestly  contending  for  it.  He  added,  that  he  hoped  I  would  not  take  it 
ill  if  my  friends  wished  me  in  that  station.  My  answer  was,  that  I  am  so  far 
from  soliciting,  that  I  do  not  even  wish  for  it ;  that  I  do  not  think  myself 
the  fittest  man  for  that  high  post ;  and  that  therefore  I  neither  have  nor  ever 
will  ask  it. 

Ew.  62.— Feb.  10,  1747-  In  a  letter  from  England,  which  I  told  you  came 
a  week  ago,  it  was  said  that  several  of  our  Irish  bishops  were  earnestly  con- 
tending for  the  primacy.  Pray,  who  are  they  ?  I  thought  Bishop  Stone  was 
only  talked  of  at  present.  I  ask  this  question  merely  out  of  curiosity,  and 
not  from  any  interest,  I  assure  you.  I  am  no  man's  rival  or  competitor  in 
this  matter.  I  am  not  in  love  with  feasts,  and  crowds,  and  visits,  and  late 
hours,  and  strange  faces,  and  a  hurry  of  affairs,  often  insignificant.  For  my 
own  private  satisfaction,  I  had  rather  be  master  of  my  time  than  wear  a 
diadem.  I  repeat  these  things  to  you,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  have  declined 
all  steps  to  the  primacy  out  of  singularity,  or  pride,  or  stupidity,  but  from 
solid  motives.  As  for  the  argument  from  the  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
I  observe,  that  duty  obliges  men  in  high  station  not  to  decline  occasions  of 
doing  good ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige  men  to  solicit  such  high  stations. 

Eoc.  63.— Feb.  19,  1747.  The  ballad  you  sent  has  mirth  in  it,  with  a  poli- 
tical stm^  m  the  tail.  But  the  speech  of  Van  Haaren  is  excellent.  I  believe 
it  Lord  Chesterfield's.— We  have  at  present,  and  for  these  two  days  past  had, 
frost,  and  some  snow.  Our  military  men  are  at  length  sailed  from  Cork 
harbour.    We  hear  they  are  designed  for  Flanders. 
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t  must  desire  you  to  make  at  leisure  the  most  exact  and  distinct  inquiry 
you  can  into  the  characters  of  the  senior  fellows,  as  to  their  behaviour, 
temper,  piety,  parts,  and  learning- ;  also  to  make  a  list  of  them,  with  each 
man's  character  annexed  to  his  name.  I  think  it  of  so  great  consequence  to 
the  publicto  have  a  good  provost,  tliat  I  would  willingly  look  beforehand, 
and  stir  a  little  to  prepare  an  interest,  or  at  least  to  contribute  my  mite  where 
I  properly  may  in  favour  of  a'  worthy  man  to  fill  that  post,  when  it  shall 
become  vacant.  Dr.  Hales,  in  a  letter  to  me,  has  made  very  honourable 
mention  of  you  to  me.  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  you  should  correspond  with 
him,  especially  for  the  sake  of  granaries  and  prisons. 

Ex.  64. — Feb.  20,  174?.  Though  the  situation  of  the  earth  with  respect 
to  the  sun  changes,  yet  the  changes  are  fixed  and  regular  :  if,  therefore,  this 
were  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  winds,  the  variation  of  the  vvinds  must 
be,  regular,  i.  e.  regularly  returning  in  a  cycle.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the 
variable  cause  of  the  variable  winds  are  the  subterraneous  fires,  which  con- 
stantly burning,  but  altering  their  operation  according  to  the  various  quan- 
tity or  kind  of  combustible  materials  they  happen  to  meet  with,  send  up 
exhalations  more  or  less,  of  this  or  that  species,  which  diversely  fermenting 
in  the  atmosphere  produce  uncertain,  variable  winds  and  tempests.  This,  if 
I  mistake  not,  is  the  true  solution  of  that  crux.  As  to  the  papers  about 
petrifactions,  which  I  sent  to  you  and  Mr.  Simon,  I  do  not  well  remember  the 
contents.  But  be  you  so  good  as  to  look  them  over,  and  shew  them  to  some 
others  of  your  society ;  and  if  after  this  you  shall  think  them  worth  pub- 
lishing in  your  collections,  you  may  do  as  you  please ;  otherwise  I  would  not 
have  things  hastily  and  carelessly  written  thrust  into  public  view. 

[The  following  anonymous  piece,  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  preceding, 
may  deserve  a  place  here.  It  is  in  the  Bishop's  handwriting,  and  seems  to 
have  been  inserted  in  one  of  the  London  prints. \ 

TO    THE   PUBLISHER. 
SIR, 

Having  observed  it  hath  been  offered  as  a  reason  to  persuade  the  public, 
that  the  late  shocks  felt  in  and  about  London  were  not  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake, because  the  motion  was  lateral,  which  it  is  asserted  the  motion  of  an 
earthquake  never  is,  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm  the  contrary.  I  have  myself 
felt  an  earthquake  at  Messina,  in  the  year  1718,  when  the  motion  was  hori- 
zontal or  lateral.  It  did  no  harm  in  that  city,  but  threw  down  several  houses 
about  a  day's  journey  from  thence. 

We  are  not  to  think  the  late  shocks  merely  an  airquake,  as  they  call  it, 
on  account  of  signs  and  changes  in  the  air,  such  being  usually  observed  to 
attend  earthquakes.  There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  subterraneous 
air  and  our  atmosphere.  It  is  probable  that  storms  or  great  concussions  of 
the  air  do  often,  if  not  always,  owe  their  origin  to  vapours  or  exhalations 
issuing  from  below. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  Count  Tezzani,  at  Catania,  say,  that  some  hours 
before  the  memorable  earthquake  of  1692,  which  overturned  the  whole  city, 
he  observed  a  line  extended  in  the  air,  proceeding,  as  he  judged,  from  exha- 
lations, poised  and  suspended  in  the  atmosphere ;  also,  that  he  heard  a  hollow, 
frightful  murmur,  about  a  minute  before  the  shock.  Of  2.5,000  inhabitants, 
18,000  absolutely  perished;  not  to  mention  others  who  were  miserably 
bruised  and  wounded.  There  did  not  escape  so  much  as  one  single  house. 
The  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  buildings  high  ;  so  there  was  no  safety  in 
running  into  the  streets ;  but  on  the  first  tremor  (which  happens  a  small 
space,  perhaps  a  few  minutes,  before  the  downfal)  they  found  it  the  safest 
way  to  stand  under  a  door-case,  or  at  the  corners  of  the  house. 

The  Count  was  dug  'out  of  the  ruins  of  his  own  house,  which  had  over- 
whelmed  about  twenty  persons,  only  seven  whereof  were  got  out  alive, 
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Though  he  rebuilt  his  house  with  stone,  yet  he  ever  after  lay  in  a  small 
adjoining  apartment  made  of  reeds  plastered  over.  Catania  was  rebuilt  more 
regular  and  beautiful  than  ever:  the  houses,  indeed,  are  lower  and  the 
streets  broader  than  before,  for  security  against  future  shocks.  By  their 
account,  the  first  shock  seldom  or  *ever  doth  the  mischief ;  but  the  repliche, 
as  they  term  them,  are  to  be  dreaded.  The  earth,  I  was  told,  moved  up  and 
down  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot,  terra  hollente .it  sotto  in  sopra,  to  use  their  own 
expression.  This  sort  of  subsultive  motion  is  ever  accounted  the  most  dan- 
gerous. 

Pliny,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Natural  History,  observes,  that  all  earth- 
quakes are  attended  with  a  great  stillness  of  the  air.  The  same  was  observed 
at  Catania.  Pliny  further  observes,  that  a  murmuring  noise  precedes  the  earth- 
quake. He  also  remarks,  that  there  is  signum  in  ccelo,  praceditque  motufuturo, 
aut  interdiu,  aut  paulo  post  occasitm  sereno,  ceu  tenuis  linea  nubis  in  longurn 
porrectts  spntium  :  which  agrees  with  what  was  observed  by  Count  Tezzani 
and  others  at  Catania.  And  all  these  things  plainly  shew  the  mistake  of  those 
who  surmise  that  noises  and  signs  in  the  air  do  not  belong  to,  or  betoken  an 
earthquake,  but  only  an  air-quake. 

The  naturalist  above  cited,  speaking  of  the  earth,  saith,  that  vari^  quatitur, 
up  and  down  sometimes,  at  others  from  side  to  side.  He  adds,  that  the 
effects  are  very  various :  cities  one  while  demolished,  another  swallowed  up  ; 
sometimes  overwhelmed  by  water,  at  other  times  consumed  by  fire  bursting 
from  the  earth  :  one  while  the  gulph  remains  open  and  yawning ;  another, 
the  sides  close,  not  leaving  the  least  trace  or  sign  of  the  city  swallowed  up. 

Britain  is  an  island — maritima  autem  maximl  quatiuntiir,  saith  Pliny — and 
in  this  island  are  many  mineral  and  sulphureous  waters.  I  see  nothing  in  the 
natural  constitution  of  London,  or  the  parts  adjacent,  that  should  render  an 
earthquake  impossil)le  or  improbable.  Whether  there  be  anything  in  the 
moral  state  thereof  that  should  exempt  it  from  that  fear,  I  leave  others  to 
judge.     I  am  your  humble  servant.  A.  B. 

Ex.  65. — Cloyne,  March  22,  1747.  As  to  what  you  say  that  the  primacy 
would  have  been  a  glorious  thing,  for  my  part  I  do  not  see,  all  things 
considered,  the  glory  of  wearing  the  name  of  primate  in  these  days,  or  of 
getting  so  much  money,  a  thing  every  tradesman  in  London  may  get  if  he 
pleases.  I  should  not  choose  to  be  primate,  in  pity  to  my  children;  and 
for  doing  good  to  the  world,  I  imagine  I  may,  upon  the  whole,  do  as  much  in 
a  lower  station. 

Ex.  66. — June  23,  1746.  I  perceive  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  is,  whether 
absent  or  present,  a  friend  to  Ireland ;  and  there  could  not  have  happened  a 
luckier  incident  to  this  poor  island  than  the  friendship  of  such  a  man,  when 
there  are  so  few  of  her  own  great  men  who  either  care  or  know  how  to 
befriend  her.  As  my  own  wishes  and  endeavours,  howsoever  weak  and 
ineffectual,  have  had  the  same  tendency,  I  flatter  myself  that  on  this  score  he 
honours  me  with  his  regard  ;  which  is  an  ample  recompense  for  more  public 
merit  than  I  can  pretend  to.  As  you  transcribe  a  line  from  his  letter  relating 
to  me,  so  in  return  I  send  you  a  line  from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester's relating  to  you — 1  formerly  told  you  I  had  mentioned  you  to  the 
Bishop  when  I  sent  your  scheme — These  are  his  words  ;  "  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  discourse  with  your  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  expressed  his  good  esteem 
of  iWr.  Prior  and  his  character,  and  commended  him  as  one  who  had  no  view 
in  life  but  to  do  the  utmost  good  he  is  capable  of.  As  he  has  seen  the 
scheme,  he  may  have  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  as  many  of  the  cabinet 
as  he  pleases  ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  fashionable  doctrine  at  this  time."  So  far 
the  Bishop.  You  are  doubtless  in  the  right,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to 
cultivate  a  correspondence  with  Lord  Chesterfield.  When  you  write,  you 
will  perhaps  let  him  know  in  the  properest  manner  the  thorough  sense  I 
have  of  the  honour  he  does  me  in  his  remembrance,  and  my  concern  at  not 
having  been  able  to  wait  on  him. 
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Ex.  67. — July  3,  174().  I  send  you  back  my  letter,  with  a  new  paragraph 
to  be  added  at  the  end  where  you  see  the  a. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letter  does  great  honour  both  to  you  and  his  Ex- 
ceUeacy.  Tlie  nation  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  such  a 
viceroy,  which  indeed  is  a  rarity  not  to  be  met  with  every  season,  wliich 
grow^not  on  every  tree.  I  hope  your  society  will  find  means  of  encouraging 
particularly  the  t\vo  points  he  recommends,  glass  and  paper.  For  the  former 
you  wilLilo  well  to  get  your  workmen  from  Holland  rather  than  from  Bristol. 
You  have  heard  of  the  trick  the  glassmen  of  Bristol  were  said  to  have  played 
Dr.  Helsham  and  company. 

My  wife,  with  her  compliments,  sends  you  a  present*  by  the  Cork  carrier, 
who  set  out  yesterday.  It  is  au  oifering  of  the  first  fruits  of  her  painting. 
She  began  to  draw  in  last  November,  and  did  not  stick  to  it  closely,  but  by 
way  of  amusement  only  at  leisure  hours.  For  my  part,  I  think  she  shews  a 
most  uncommon  genius  :  but  others  may  be  supposed  to  judge  more 
impartially  than  I.  My  two  younger  children  are  beginning  to  employ 
themselves  the  same  way.  In  short,  here  are  two  or  three  families  in 
Imokillyt  bent  upon  painting ;  and  I  wish  it  was  more  general  among  the 
ladies  and  idle  people,  as  a  thing  that  may  divert  the  spleen,  improve  the 
manufactures,  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  We  will  endeavour  to 
profit  by  our  Lord  Lieutenant's  advice,  and  kindle  up  new  arts  with  a  spark 
of  his  public  spirit. 

Mr.  Simon  has  wrote  to  me,  desiring  I  would  become  a  member  of  the 
Historico-Physical  Society.  I  wish  them  well,  but  do  not  care  to  list  myself 
among  them  ;  for  in  that  case  I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  do  somewhat 
which  might  interrupt  my  other  studies.  I  must  therefore  depend  on  you 
for  getting  me  out  of  this  scrape,  and  hinder  Mr.  Simon's  proposing  me, 
which  he  inclines  to  do  at  the  request,  it  seems,  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath. 
And  this,  with  my  service,  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Simon's  letter. 

Elf-  68. — Sept.  12,  1746.  I  am  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  my 
diocese  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  almost  shaken  to  pieces.  What  you 
write  of  Bishop  Stone's  preferment  is  highly  probable.  For  myself,  though 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  have  a  better  opinion  of  me  than 
I  deserved,  yet  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  make  an  Irishman  primate.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  a  scheme  of  my  own  for  this  long  time  past,  in  which  I 
propose  more  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  of  myself  than  I  could  in  that  high 
station,  which  I  neither  solicited  nor  so  much  as  wished  for.  It  is  true,  tlie 
primacy  or  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  if  offered,  might  have  tempted  me  by 
a  greater  opportunity  of  doing  good  ;  but  there  is  no  other  preferm.ent  in  the 
kingdom  to  be  desired  on  any  other  account  than  a  greater  income,  which 
would  not  tempt  me  to  remove  from  Cloyne,  and  set  aside  ray  Oxford  scheme, 
on  which,  though  delayed  by  the  illness  of  my  son,  yet  I  am  as  intent  and  as 
much  resolved  as  ever. 

E.r.  69. — Feb.  2,  1749.  Three  days  ago  we  received  the  box  of  pictures. 
The  two  men's  heads  with  ruffs  are  well  done  ;  the  third  is  a  copy  and  ill 
coloured;  they  are  all  Flemish;  so  is  the  woman,  which  is  also  very  well 
painted,  though  it  hath  not  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  an  Italian  pencil.  The 
two  Dutch  pittures,  containing  animals,  are  well  done  as  to  the  animals  ;  but 
the  human  figure  and  sky  are  ill  done.  The  two  pictures  of  ruins  are  very 
well  done,  and  are  Italian.  My  son  William  %  had  already  copied  two  other 
pictures  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the  same  hand.  He  and  his  sister  are  both 
employed  in  copying  pictures  at  present ;  which  shall  be  despatched  as  soon 
as  possible;  after  which  they  will  set  about  some  of  yours.     Their  stint,  on 

•  The  Bishop's  portrait  painted  by  Mrs.  Berkeley,  now  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Archdall  of 
Bolton-street,  Dublin. 

t  The  village  of  Cloyne  is  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  county  of  Cork. 

i  A  fine  youth,  the  second  son  of  the  Bishop,  whose  loss  at  an  early  age  was  thought  to  have  studs 
too  close  to  bis  father's  heart. 
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account  of  health,  is  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  for  Pointing  So  I  doubt 'wo 
months  will  not  suffice  for  copying;  but  no  time  shall  be  lo^t'^  ^  g.eat  care 
taken  of  your  pictures,  for  which  we  hold  "^^^selves  much  obi  ged  On. 
round  tower  stands  where  it  did ;  but  a  little  s  one  arched  vault  on  the  to^ 
was  cracked,  and  must  be  repaired;  the  be  1  also  was  thrown  down,  and. 
broke  its  wa;  through  three  boWed  stories,  but  remains  entire.  The  door 
was  shivered  into  many  small  pieces  and  dispersed,  ^"^  ^^f."^^  J^^^^^;'""^^ 
forced  out  of  the  wall.  The  whole  damage,  it  is  thought,  will  not  amount  to 
20r  The  thunderclap  was  by  far  the  greatest  that  f  ever  l^^^^d  -  Ireland 
E^.  70.-March  30,  1751.  They  are  going  to  print  at  GlasgONV  two 
edU^ns  at  once,  in  4to  and  in  folio,  of  all  Plato's  works,  in  most  magniflcen 
types  This  work  should  be  encouraged  ;  it  would  be  right  to  mentioD  it  as 
you  have  opportunity.* 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archdall,  Boltou-street,  Dublin. 

REV.  SIR,  Cloyne,  De..  8,  1751.^ 

This  is  to  desire  you  may  publish  the  inscription  I  sent  you  in  Faulkner's 
paper.  But  say  nothing  of  the  author.  I  must  desire  you  to  cause  the 
letters  G.  B.,  being  the  initial  letters  of  my  name,  to  be  engraved  on  the  die 
of  the  gold  medal,  at  the  bottom  beneath  the  raee-horse ;  whereby  mine  will 
be  distinguished  from  medals  given  by  others. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

Dec.  22,  1751.  I  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  in  publishing  the 
inscription  so  correctly,  as  likewise  for  your  trouble  in  getting  G.  B. 
engraved  on  the  plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  medal.  When  that  is  done,  you 
may  order  two  medals  to  be  made,  and  given  as  usual.  I  would  have  only 
two  made  by  my  die  :  the  multiplying  of  premiums  lessens  their  value.  If 
my  inscription  is  to  take  place,  let  me  know  before  it  is  engraved  ;  I  may 
perhaps  make  some  trifling  alteration. 

[No  date  :  but  sent  at  this  time  to  the  same.]  For  the  particulars  of  your 
last  favour  I  give  you  thanks.  I  send  the  above  bill  to  clear  what  you  have 
expended  on  my  account,  and  also  ten  guineas  beside,  which  is  my  con- 
tribution towards  the  monument  which  I  understand  is  intended  for  our 
deceased  friend.  Yesterday,  though  ill  of  the  cholic,  yet  I  could  not  forbear 
sketching -out  the  inclosed.  I  wish  it  did  justice  to  his  character.  Such  as 
it  is,  I  submit  it  to  you  and  your  friends. 

Enclosed  in  the  last : 

Memorise  sacrum 

Thom^e  Prior, 

Viri,  si  quis  unquam  alius,  de  patrisl 

optime  meriti ; 

Qui,  cum  prodesse  mallet  quam  conspici, 

nee  in  senatum  co-optatus 

nee  consiliorum  aute  particeps 

nee  uUo  publico  munere  insignitus 

rem  tamen  publicam 

mirificfe  auxit  et  ornavit 

auspiciis,  consiliis,  labore  iudefesso  ; 

*  Mr.  Prior  died  the  21st  of  October  following,  aged  71.  The  inscription  mentioned  in  the  next 
article  was  for  liis  mouun:ient  in  Christchurch  cathedral,  erected  at  the  estpeusc  of  Mr.  Prior's  friends 
and  admirers. 
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Vir  inoccuus,  probus,  pius 

partium  studiis  minimfe  addictus 

de  re  familiar!  paruin  solicitus 

cum   civium  commoda  unicfe  spectaret: 

Quicquid  vel  ad  inopise  levamen 

yel  ad  vitae  elegantiam  facit 

quicquid  ad  desidiam  populi  vincendam 

aut  ad_  bonas  artes  excitandas  pertinett 

id  omne  pro  virili  excoluit 

Societatis  Dubliniensis 
auctorj  institutor,  curator ; 

Quse  fecerit 

pluribus  dicere  haud  refert; 

quorsum  narraret  marmor 

ilia  quae  omnes  norunt 

illse  quae  civium  animis  insculpta 

nulla  dies  delabit? 

This  monument  was  erected  to  Thomas  Prior,  Esquire,  at  the  charge  of 
several  persons  who  contributed  to  honour  the  memory  of  that  worthy  patriot,  to 
whom  his  own  actions  and  unwearied  endeavours  in  the  service  of  his  country 
have  raised  a  monument  more  lasting  than  marble. 

Jan.  7,  1752.  I  here  send  you  inclosed  the  inscription,  with  my  last 
amendments.  In  the  printed  copy  siquis  was  one  word :  it  had  better  be  two, 
divided,  as  in  this.  There  are  some  other  small  changes  which  you  will 
observe.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  was  for  having  somewhat  in  English  :  accord- 
ingly I  subjoin  an  English  addition,  to  be  engraved  in  a  different  character, 
and  in  continued  lines  (as  it  is  written)  beneath  the  Latin.  The  Bishop 
writes,  that  contributions  come  in  slowly,  but  that  near  one  hundred  guineas 
are  got.  Now  it  should  seem  that  if  the  first  plan,  rated  at  two  hundred 
guineas,  was  reduced  or  altered,  there  might  be  a  plain  neat  monumeat 
erected  for  one  hundred  guineas,  and  so  (as  the  proverb  directs)  the  coat  be 
cut  according  to  the  cloth. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gervais,  sen. 

Cloyne,  Nov.  25,  1738.  Rev.  Sir,  my  wife  sends  her  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Gei-vais  and  yourself  for  the  receipt,  &c.,  and  we  both  concur  in  thanks  for 
your  venison.  The  rain  hath  so  defaced  your  letter,  that  I  cannot  read  some 
parts  of  it.  But  I  can  make  a  shift  to  see  there  is  a  compliment  of  so  bright 
a  strain,  that  if  I  knew  how  to  read  it,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  know  how  to 
answer  it.  If  there  was  anything  agreeable  in  your  entertainment  at  my 
house,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  yourself,  and  so  requires  my  acknowledg- 
ment, which  you  have  very  sincere.  You  give  so  much  pleasure  to  others, 
and  are  so  easily  pleased  yourself,  that  I  shall  live  in  hopes  of  your  making 
my  house  your  inn  whenever  you  visit  these  parts,  which  will  be  very  agree- 
able, to,  &c. 

Jan.  12,  1742.  You  forgot  to  mention  your  address;  else  I  should  have 
sooner  acknowledged  the  favour  of  your  letter,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged, 
though  the  news  it  contained  had  nothing  good  but  the  manner  of  telling  it. 
I  had  much  rather  write  you  a  letter  of  congratulation  than  of  comfort ;  and 
yet  I  must  needs  tell  you  for  your  comfort,  that  I  apprehend  you  miscarry  by 
having  too  many  friends.  We  often  see  a  man  with  one  only  at  his  back 
pushed  on  and  making  his  way,  while  another  is  embarrassed  in  a  crowd  of 
well-wishers.  The  best  of  it  is,  your  merits  will  not  be  measured  by  your 
success.  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift.  But 
at  present  who  wins  it,  matters  little ;  for  all  protestant  clergymen  are  like 
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soon  to  be  at  par,  if  that  old  priest.,^  your  countryman,  continues  to  carry  on 
his  schemes  with  the  same  policy  and  success  he  has  hitherto  done.  The 
accounts  you  send  agree  with  what  I  hear  from  other  parts ;  they  are  all  alike 
dismal.  Reserve  yourself,  however,  for  futui'e  times,  and  mind  the  main 
chance.  I  would  say,  shun  late  hours,  drink  tar-water,  and  bring  back  (I 
wish  a  good  deanery,  but  at  least)  a  good  stock  of  health  and  spirits  to  grace 
our  little  parties  in  Imokilly,  where  we  hope,  ere  it  be  long,  to  see  you  and 
the  sun  returned  together.  My  wife,  who  values  herself  on  being  in  the 
number  of  your  friends,  is  extremely  obliged  for  the  Italian  psalms  you  have 
procured,  and  desires  me  to  tell  you,  that  the  more  you  can  procure,  the  more 
she  shall  be  obliged.  We  join  in  wishing  you  many  happy  new  years,  health, 
and  success. 

Feb.  2,  1742.  I  condole  with  you  on  your  cold,  a  circumstance  that  a  man 
of  fashion  who  keeps  late  hours  can  hardly  escape.  We  find  here  that  a 
spoonful,  half  tar  and  half  honey,  taken  morning,  noon,  and  night,  proves  a 
most  effectual  remedy  in  that  case.  IVIy  wife,  who  values  herself  on  being  in 
your  good  graces,  expresses  great  gratitude  for  your  care  in  procuring  the 
psalms,  and  is  doubly  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  your  being  yourself  the 
bearer.  The  instrument  she  desired  to  be  provided  was  a  large  four-stringed 
bass  violin  :  but  besides  this,  we  shall  also  be  extremely  gkd  to  get  that 
excellent  bass  viol  which  came  from  France,  be  the  number  of  strings  what 
it  will.  I  wrote  indeed  (not  to  overload  you)  to  Dean  Brovvnef  to  look  out 
for  a  six-stringed  bass  viol  of  an  old  make  and  mellow  tone.  But  the  more 
we  have  of  good  instruments,  the  better ;  for  I  have  got  an  excellent  master, 
whom  I  have  taken  into  my  family,  and  all  my  children,  not  excepting  my 
little  daughter,  learn  to  play,  and  are  preparing  to  fill  my  house  with  har- 
mony against  all  events ;  that  if  we  have  worse  times,  we  may  have  better 
spirits.  Our  French  woman  is  grown  more  attentive  to  her  business,  and  so 
much  altered  for  the  better,  that  my  wife  is  not  now  inclined  to  part  with 
her,  but  is  nevertheless  very  sensibly  obliged  by  your  kind  offer  to  look  out 
for  another.  What  you  say  of  a  certiiin  pamphlet  is  enigmatical ;  I  shall 
hope  to  have  it  explained  viva  voce.  As  this  corner  furnishes  nothing  worth 
sending,  you  will  pardon  me  if,  instead  of  other  news,  I  transcribe  a  para- 
graph of  a  letter  I  lately  received  from  an  English  bishop.  "  We  ai'e  now 
shortly  to  meet  again  in  parliament,  and  by  the  proceedings  upon  the  state  of 
the  nation  Sir  Robert's  fate  will  be  determined.  He  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
recover  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  said  to  have  succeeded  as 
to  some  particulars.  But  in  his  main  attempt,  which  was  that  of  uniting  the 
Prince  and  his  court  to  the  King's,  he  has  been  foiled.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford:t  was  employed  to  curry  the  proposal  to  the  Prince,  which  was,  that 
he  should  have  the  100,000/.  a  year  he  had  demanded,  and  his  debts  paid. 
But  the  Prince,  at  the  same  time  that  he  expressed  the  utmost  respect  and 
duty  to  his  IMajesty,  declared  so  much  dislike  to  his  Minister,  that  without 
his  removal  he  will  hearken  to  no  terras."  I  have  alsohad  another  piece  in 
the  following  words,  which  is  very  agreeable.  "  Lady  0orothy,§  whose  gopd 
temper  seems  as  great  as  her  beauty,  and  who  has  gained  on  every  one  by  her 
behaviour  in  these  most  unhappy  circumstances,  is" said  at  last  to  have  gained 
over  Lord  Euston,  and  to  have  entirely  won  his  affection."  I  find  by  your 
letter,  the  reigning  distemper  at  the  Irish  court  is  disappointment.  A  man 
of  less  spirits  and  alacrity  would  be  apt  to  cry  out,  Spes  et/uriuna  valete, 
&c.,  but  my  advice  is,  never  to  quit  your  hopes.  Hope  is  often  better  than 
enjoyment.    Hope  is  often  the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect  of  youth.    It  is  cer- 

*  Cardinal  Fleuii,  then  eighty-seven  years  old.  Dean  Gervais  w.is  a  native  of  Montpelier,  who  was 
earried  an  infant  out  of  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  1680. 

t  Jemmat  Brown  was  then  dean  of  Rosse,  bishop  of  KiJlaloc  in  1743,  of  Dromore  in  1745,  of  Cork 
the  same  year,  of  Elphin  in  1772,  and  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  177S :  died  in  1782. 

t  Seeker.  §  Lady  Dorothy  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  wife  to  Lord  Euston,  son 
of  a>e  Duke  of  Grafton, 
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taiiily  a  very  pleasant  and  healthy  passion.  A  hopeless  person  is  deserted  by 
luinself  i  and  he  who  forsakes  himself  is  soon  forsaken  by  friends  and  fortune, 
both  which  are  sincerely  wished  you  by,  &c. 

March  6,  1742.  Your  last  letter,  containinff  an  account  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  and  her  affairs,  was  all  over  agreeable.  My  wife  and  I  are  not  a 
little  pleased  to  find  her  situation  so  much  better  than  we  expected,  and 
greatly  applaud  your  zeal  for  her  interests,  though  we  are  divided  upon  the 
motive  of  it.  She  imagines  you  would  be  less  zealous,  were  the  Queen  old 
and  ugly ;  and  will  have  it  that  her  beauty  has  set  you  on  fire  even  at  this 
distance.  I,  on  the  contrary,  afiirm,  that  you  are  not  made  of  such  com- 
bustible stuff;  that  you  are  affected  only  by  the  love  of  justice,  and  insensible 
to  all  other  flames  than  those  of  patriotism.  We  hope  soon  for  your  presence 
at  Cloyne  to  put  an  end  to  this  controversy.  Your  care  in  providing  the 
Italian  psalms  set  to  music,  tlie  four-stringed  bass  viplin,  and  the  antique 
bass  viol,  require  our  repeated  thanks.  We  have  already  a  bass  viol  made  in 
toouthwark,  a.  d.  1730,  and  reputed  the  best  in  England.  And  through  your 
means  we  are  possessed  of  the  best  in  France.  So  we  have  a  fair  chance  for 
having  the  two  best  in  Europe.  Your  letter  gives  me  hopes  of  a  new  and 
prosperous  scene.  We  live  in  an  age  of  revolutions  so  sudden  and  surprising 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  that  I  question  whether  the  like  has  been  ever  known 
before.  Hands  are  changed  at  home  :  it  is  well  if  measures  are  so  too.  If 
not,  I  shall  be  afraid  of  this  change  of  hands  ;  for  hungi7  dogs  bite  deepest. 
But  let  those  in  power  look  to  this.  We  behold  these  vicissitudes  with  an 
equal  eye  from  the  serene  corner  of  Cloyne,  where  we  hope  soon  to  have  the 
perusal  of  your  budget  of  politics.  Mean  time  accept  our  service  and  good 
wishes. 

Sept,  6,  1743.  The  book  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  procure  for  me  (and 
which  I  shall  not  pay  for  till  you  come  to  receive  the  money  in  person)  con- 
tains all  that  part  of  Dr.  Pococke's  travels  for  which  I  have  any  curiosity  ;  so 
I  shall,  with  my  thanks  for  this,  give  you  no  further  trouble  about  any  other 
volume. — I  find  by  the  letter  put  into  my  hands  by  your  son  (who  was  so  kind 
as  to  call  here  yesterday,  but  not  kind  enough  to  stay  a  night  with  us),  that 
you  are  taken  up  with  great  matters,  and,  like  other  great  men,  in  danger  of 
overlooking  your  friends.  Prepare,  however,  for  a  world  of  abuse,  both  as  a 
courtier  and  an  architect,  if  you  do  not  find  means  to  wedge  in  a  visit  to 
Cloyne  between  those  two  grand  concerns.  Courtiers  you  will  find  none 
here,  andbut  such  virtuosi  as  the  country  affords ;  I  mean  in  the  way  of  music, 
for  that  is  present  the  reigning  passion  at  Cloyne.  To  be  plain,  we  are 
musically  mad.     If  you  would  know  what  that  is,  come  and  see. 

Oct.  29,  1743.  A  bird  of  the  air  has  told  me  that  your  reverence  is  to  be 
dean  of  Tuara.  No  nightingale  could  have  sung  a  more  pleasing  song-,  not 
even  my  wife,  who,  I  am  told,  is  this  day  inferior  to  no  singer  in  the  king- 
dom.  I  promise  you  we  are  preparing  no  contemptible  chorus  to  celebrate 
your  preferment ;  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  come  this  Christmas,  and 
believe  your  own  ears.  In  good  earnest,  none  of  your  friends  will  be  better 
pleased  to  see  you  with  your  broad  seal  in  your  pocket  than  your  friends  at 
Cloyne.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  wish  you  joy  at  Dublin;  but  my  health, 
though  not  a  little  mended,  suffers  me  to  make  no  excursions  farther  than  a 
mile  or  two. — What  is  this  your  favourite,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  has  been 
doing  by  her  emissaries  at  Petersburgh  ?  France  is  again  upon  her  legs.  I 
foresee  no  good.  I  wish  all  this  may  be  vapour  and  spleen :  but  I  write  in 
sun-shine. 

Jan.  8,  1744.  You  have  obliged  the  ladies  as  well  as  myself  by  your  candid 
judgment  on  the  points  submitted  to  your  determination.  I  am  glad  this 
matter  proved  an  amusement  in  your  gout,  by  bringing  you  acquainted  with 
several  curious  and  select  trials,*  which  I  should  readily  purchase,  and 
accept  your  kind  offer  of  procuring  them,  if  I  did  not  apprehend  there 

*  Collection  of  Tiialsin  Fiiuu»,  publiibed  under  the  title  of  "  Cat»M  Ctlibres." 
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miffht  be  some  among  them  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  read  by  boys  and 
girls,  to  whom  my  library,  and  particularly  all  French  books,  are  open. — 
As  to  foreign  affairs,  we  cannot  descry  or  prognosticatte  any  good  event  from 
this  remote  corner.  The  planets  that  seemed  propitious  are  now  retrograde  : 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia  lost :  and  the  Dutch  a  nominal  ally  at  best. 
You  may  now  admire  the  Queen  of  Hungary  without  a  rival :  her  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  Czarina  and  the  Marquis  de  Botta  hath,  I  fear,  rendered 
cold  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  and  their  hands  feeble.  To  be  plain,  from 
this  time  forward  I  doubt  we  shall  languish,  and  our  enemies  take  heart.  And 
while  I  am  thus  perplexed  about  foreign  affairs,  my  private  economy  (I  mean 
the  animal  economy)  is  disordered  by  the  sciatica ;  an  evil  which  has  attended 
me  for  some  time  past ;  and  I  apprehend  will  not  leave  me  till  the  return  of 
the  sun. — Certainly  the  news  that  I  want  to  hear  at  present  is  not  from  Rome 
or  Paris,  or  Vienna,  but  from  Dublin ;  viz.,  when  the  Dean  of  Tuam  is 
declared,  and  when  he  receives  the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  I  con- 
stantly read  the  news  from  Dublin  ;  but  lest  I  should  overlook  this  article,  I 
take  upon  me  to  congratulate  you  at  this  moment ;  that  as  my  good  wishes 
werejnot,  so  my  compliments  may  not,  be  behind  those  of  your  other  friends. 
You  have  entertained  me  with  so  many  curious  things,  that  I  would  fain  send 
something  in  return  worth  reading.  But  as  this  quarter  affords  nothing  from 
itself,  I  must  be  obliged  to  transcribe  a  bit  of  an  English  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived last  week.  It  relates  to  what  is  now  the  subject  of  public  attention, 
the  Hanover  troops,  and  is  as  follows  : — "  General  Campbell  (a  thorough 
courtier)  being  called  upon  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  an  account 
whether  he  had  not  observed  some  instances  of  partiality,  replied,  he  could 
not  say  he  had  :  but  this  he  would  say,  that  he  thought  the  forces  of  the  two 
nations  could  never  draw  together  again.  This,  coming  from  the  mouth  of 
a  courtier,  was  looked  upon  as  an  ample  confession :  however,  it  was  carried 
against  the  address  by  a  large  majority.  Had  the  question  been  whether  the 
Hanover  troops  should  be  continued,  it  would  not  have  been  a  debate :  but 
it  being  well  known  that  the  contrary  had  been  resolved  upon  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  the  moderate  part  of  the  opposition  thought  it  was 
unnecessary,  and  might  prove  hurtful  to  address  about  it,  and  so  voted  with 
the  court."  You  see  how  I  am  forced  to  lengthen  out  my  letter  by  adding 
a  borrowed  scrap  of  news,  which  yet  probably  is  no  news  to  you.  But 
though  I  should  shew  you  nothing  new,  yet  you  must  give  me  leave  to  shew 
my  inclination  at  least  to  acquit  myself  of  the  debts  I  owe  you,  and  to  declare 
myself,  &c. 

March  J  6,  1744.  I  think  myself  a  piece  of  a  prophet  when  [  foretold  that 
the  Pretender's  Cardinal  feigned  to  aim  at  your  head,  when  he  meant  to 
strike  you,  like  a  skilful  fencer,  on  the  ribs.  It  is  true,  one  would  hardly 
think  the  French  such  bunglers:  but  this  popish  priest  hath  manifestly 
bungled  so  as  to  repair  the  breaches  our  own  bunglers  had  made  at  home.  This 
is  the  luckiest  thing  that  could  have  happened,  and  will,  I  hope,  confound  all 
the  measures  of  our  enemies. — I  was  much  obliged  and  delighted  with  the 
good  news  you  lately  sent,  which  was  yesterday  confirmed  by  letters  from 
Dublin.  And  though  particulars  are  not  yet  known,  I  did  not  think  fit  to 
delay  our  pul)lic  marks  of  joy,  as  a  great  bonfire  before  my  gate,  firing  of 
guns,  drmkmg  of  healths,  &c.  I  was  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  put  a 
little  spirit  into  our  drooping  Protestants  of  Cloyne,  who  have  of  late  con- 
ceived no  small  fears  on  seeing  themselves  in  such  a  defenceless  condition 
among  so  great  a  number  of  Papists  elated  with  the  fame  of  these  new  enter- 
prises in  their  favour.  It  is  indeed  terrible  to  reflect,  that  we  have  neither 
arms  nor  militia  m  a  province  where  the  Papists  are  eight  to  one,  and  have 
an  earlier  intelligence  than  we  have  of  what  passes :  by  what  means  I  know 
not ;  but  the  fact  is  certainly  true.— Good  Mr.  Dean  (for  Dean  I  will  call  you 
resolvingnot  to  be  behind  your  friends  in  Dublin),  you  must  know,  that  to  us 
who  hve  in  this  remote  corner  many  things  seem  strange  and  unaccountable 
that  may  be  solved  by  you  who  are  near  the  fountain  head.  Why  are  draughts 
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made  from  our  forces  when  we  most  want  them  ?  Why  are  not  the  militia 
arrayed?  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  arms  are  not  put  into  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  especially  since  they  have  been  so  long  paid  for  i  Did  not  our 
ministers  know  for  a  long  time  past  that  a  squadron  was  forming  at  Brest  ? 
Why  did  they  not  then  bruise  the  cockatrice  in  the  egg  ?  Would  not  the 
French  works  at  Dunkirk  have  justified  this  step  ?  Why  was  Sir  John  Norris 
called  oS  from  the  chase  when  he  had  his  enemies  in  full  view,  and  was  even 
at  their  heels  with  a  superior  force  ?  As  we  have  two  hundred  and  forty 
men-of-war,  whereof  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  of  the  line,  how  comes  it 
that  we  did  not  appoint  a  squadron  to  watch  and  intercept  the  Spanish 
Admiral  with  his  thirty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight?  In  an  age  where- 
in articles  of  religious  faith  are  canvassed  with  the  utmost  freedom,  we 
think  it  lawful  to  propose  these  scruples  in  our  political  faith,  which  in  many 
points  wants  to  be  enlightened  and  set  right.  Your  last  was  wrote  by  the  hand 
of  a  fair  lady,  to  whom  both  my  wife  and  I  send  our  compliments  "as  well  as 
to  yourself :  I  wish  'you  joy  of  being  able  to  write  yourself.  My  cholic  is 
changed  to  gout  and  sciatica,  the  tar-water  having  drove  it  into  my  limbs, 
and  as  I  hope,  carrying  it  oflf  by  those  ailments,  which  are  nothing  to  the 
cholic. 

Jan.  6,  1 745. — ^Two  days  ago  I  was  favoured  with  a  very  agreeable  visit 
from  Baron  Mountenay  and  Mr.  Bristow.  I  hear  they  have  taken  Lismore  in  their 
yvay  to  Dublin.  We  want  a  little  of  your  foreign  fire  to  raise  our  Irish  spirits 
in  this  heavy  season.  This  makes  your  purpose  of  coming  very  agreeable 
news.  We  will  chop  politics  together,  sing  lo  Pceun  to  the  Duke,  revile  the 
Dutch,  admire  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  applaud  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
whose  name  is  sacred  all  over  this  island  except  Lismore  ;  and  what  should 
put  your  citizens  of  Lismore  out  of  humour  with  his  Excellency  I  cannot 
comprehend.  But  the  discussion  of  these  points  must  be  deferred  to  your 
wished-for  arrival. 

Feb.  6,  1745.  You  say  you  carried  away  regret  from  Cloyne.  I  assure 
you  that  you  did  not  carry  it  all  away  :  there  was  a  good  share  of  it  left  with 
us :  which  was  on  the  following  news-day  increased  upon  hearing  the  fate 
of  your  niece.  My  wife  could  not  read  this  piece  of  news  without  tears, 
though  her  knowledge  of  that  aimable  young  lady  was  no  more  than  one  day's 
acquaintance.  Her  mournful  widower  is  beset  with  many  temporal  blessings : 
but  the  loss  of  such  a  wife  must  be  long  felt  through  them  all.  Complete 
happiness  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  on  this  side  Gascony.  All  those  who  are  not 
Gascons  must  have  a  corner  of  woe  to  creep  out  at,  and  to  comfort  them- 
selves with  at  parting  from  this  world.  Certainly  if  we  had  nothing  to  make 
us  uneasy  here,  heaven  itself  would  be  less  wished  for.  But  I  should  remem- 
ber I  am  writing  to  a  philosopher  and  divine  j  so  shall  turn  my  thoughts  to 
politics,  concluding  with  this  sad  reflection,  that,  happen  what  will,  I  see  the 
Dutch  are  still  to  be  favourites,  though  I  much  apprehend  the  hearts  of 
some  warm  friends  may  be  lost  at  home,  by  endeavouring  to  gain  the  affec- 
tion of  those  lukewarm  neighbours. 

June  3,  1745.  I  congratulate  with  you  on  the  success  of  your  late  dose 
of  physic.  The  gout,  as  Dr.  Sydenham  styles  it,  is  amarissimum  naturts 
pharmacum.  It  throws  off  a  sharp  excrement  from  the  blood  to  the  limbs  and 
extremities  of  the  body,  and  is  no  less  useful  than  painful.  I  think,  Mr. 
Dean,  you  have  paid  for  the  gay  excursion  you  made  last  winter  to  the  metro- 
polis and  the  court.  And  yet,  such  is  the  condition  of  mortals,  I  foresee  you 
will  forget  the  pain  next  winter,  and  return  to  the  same  course  of  life  which 
brought  it  on. — As  to  our  warlike  achievements,  if  I  were  to  rate  our  suc- 
cesses by  our  merits,  I  could  forebode  little  good.  But  if  we  are  sinners, 
our  enemies  are  no  saints.  It  is  my  opinion  we  shall  heartily  maul  one 
another,  without  any  signal  advantage  on  either  side.  How  the  sullen 
English  squires  who  pay  the  piper  will  like  this  dance,  I  cannot  tell.  For  m.y 
own  part  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  land  expeditions  are  but  ill  suited 
either  to  the  force  or  interest  of  England ;  ana  that  our  friends  would  do 
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more,  if  we  did  less,  on  the  continent. — Were  I  to  send  my  sou  from  home, 
I  assure  you  there  is  no  one  to  whose  prudent  care  and  good  nature  I  would 
sooner  trust  him  than  yours.  But  as  1  am  his  physician,  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  keep  him  with  me.  Besides,  as  after  so  long  an  illness  his  consti- 
tution is  very  delicate,  I  imagine  this  warm  vale  of  Cloyne  is  better  suited  to 
it  than  your  lofty  and  exposed  situation  of  Lismore.  Nevertheless,  my  wife 
and  I  are  extremely  obliged  by  your  kind  offer,  and  concur  in  our  hearty 
thanks  for  it. 

Nov.  24,  1745.  You  are  in  for  life.  Not  all  the  philosophers  have  been 
saying  these  three  thousand  years  on  the  vanity  of  riches,  the  cares  of  great- 
ness, and  the  brevity  of  human  life,  will  be  able  to  reclaim  you.  However, 
as  it  is  observed  that  most  men  have  patience  enough  to  bear  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  I  am  resolved  not  to  break  my  heart  for  my  old  friend,  if  you 
should  prove  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  made  a  bishop. — The  reception  you 
met  with  from  Lord  Chesterfield  was  perfectly  agi-eeable  to  his  Excellency's 
character,  who  being  so  clair-voyant  in  every  thing  else  could  not  be  supposed 
blind  to  your  merit. — Your  friends  the  Dutch  have  shewed  themselves,  what 
I  always  took  them  to  be,  selfish  and  ungenerous.  To  crown  all,  we  are  now 
told  the  forces  they  sent  us  have  private  orders  not  to  fight.  I  hope  we  shall 
not  want  them. — By  the  letter  you  favoured  me  with  I  find  the  regents  of  our 
university  have  shewn  their  loyalty  at  the  expense  of  their  wit.  The  poor 
dead  Dean,*  though  no  idolater  of  the  whigs,  was  no  more  a  Jacobite  than  Dr. 
Baldwin.  And  had  he  been  even  a  papist,  what  then?  Wit  is  of  no  party.— 
We  have  been  alarmed  with  a  report  that  a  great  body  of  rapparees  is  up  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  :  these  are  looked  on  by  some  as  the  forerunners  of  an 
insurrection.  In  opposition  to  this,  our  militia  have  been  arrayed,  that  is, 
sworn  :  but  alas  1  we  want  not  oaths,  we  want  muskets.  I  have  bought  up 
all  I  could  get,  and  provided  horses  and  arms  for  four-and-twenty  of  the 
Protestants  of  Cloyne,  which,  with  a  few  more  that  can  furnish  themselves, 
make  up  a  troop  of  thirty  horse.  This  seemed  necessary  to  keep  off  rogues 
in  these  doubtful  times.— May  we  hope  to  gain  a  sight  of  you  in  the  recess  ? 
Were  I  as  able  to  go  to  town,  how  readily  should  I  wait  on  my  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  Dean  of  Tuam.  Your  letters  are  so  much  tissue  of  gold  and  silver  : 
in  return  I  am  forced  to  send  you  from  this  corner  a  patch-work  of  tailors' 
shreds,  for  which  I  entreat  your  compassion,  and  that  you  will  believe 
me,  &c. 

Feb.  24,  1746.  I  am  heartly  sensible  of  your  loss,  which  yet  admits  of 
alleviation,  not  only  from  the  common  motives  which  have  been  repeated 
every  day  for  upwards  of  five  thousand  years,  but  also  from  your  own  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  variety  of  distresses  which  occur  in  all  ranks 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest :  I  may  add,  too,  from  the  peculiar  times  in 
vyhich  we  live,  which  seem  to  threaten  still  more  wretched  and  unhappy 
times  to  come. 

iEtaa  parentiim  pejor  avis  ttllit 
Noa  nequiores,  ihok  daturoB 
Progcniem  vitiosioreni. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  advantage  that  you  have  a  peculiar  resource  against  distress 
from  the  gaiety  of  your  own  temper.  Such  is  the  hypochondriac  melancholy 
complexion  of  us  islanders,  that  we  seem  made  of  butter,  every  accident 
makes  such  a  deep  impression  upon  us ;  but  those  elastic  spirits,  which  are 
your  birthright,  cause  the  strokes  of  fortune  to  rebound  without  leaving  a 

»  Immediately  after  Dean  Swift's  deatli,  the  etes  of  senior  sophisters  in  the  College  of  Dublin  de. 
termined  to  apply  a  sum  of  money  raised  among  tl.omselves,  and  usually  expended  on  an  entertainment, 
to  tlie  purpose  of  honourmg  the  memory  of  that  great  man  by  a  bust,  to  be  set  up  ih  the  collece  Ubrarv 
Provost  Baldwm,  being  a  staunch  whig,  and  having  once  smarted  by  an  epigram  of  the  Dean's,  it  was 
confidently  thought,  would  have  refused  his  consent  to  this  measure,  and  the  talk  of  the  town  about  this 
hme  was,  that  the  board  of  senior  fcUows  would  enter  impUdtly  into  the  same  sentiments.   But  the  event 

WdYww  in  tMbr^.  '"  """"""'' "'"'" '  "^  """  ™  "^^"^  "*""'  *^  ^^  opposition, 
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trace  behind  them  ;  though,  for  a  time,  there  is  and  will  be  a  gloom,  which, 
I  agree  with  your  friends,  is  best  dispelled  at  the  court  and  metropolis,  amidst 
a  variety  of  taces  and  amusements.  I  wish  I  was  able  to  go  with  you,  and 
pay  my  duty  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant :  but,  alas  !  the  disorder  I  had  this 
winter,  and  my  long  retreat,  have  disabled  me  for  the  road,  and  disqualified 
me  for  a  court.  But  if  I  sec  you  not  in  Dublin,  which  I  wish  I  may  be  able 
to  do,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  Cloyne  when  you  can  be  spared  from  better 
company.  These  sudden  changings  and  tossings  from  side  to  side  betoken  a 
fever  in  the  state.  But  whatever  ails  the  body  politic,  take  care  of  your  own 
bodily  health,  and  let  no  anxious  cares  break  in  upon  it. 

Nov.  S,  1 746.  Your  letter,  with  news  from  the  castle,  found  me  in  bed, 
confined  by  the  gout.  In  answer  to  which  news  I  can  only  say,  that  I  neither 
expect  nor  wish  for  any  dignity  higher  than  what  I  am  encumbered  with  at 
present. — That  which  more  nearly  concerns  me  is  my  credit,  which  I  am  glad 
to  find  so  well  supported  by  Admiral  Lestock.  I  had  promised  you  that  before 
the  first  of  November  he  would  take  King  Lewis  by  the  beard.  Now  Quim- 
percorrentin,  Quimperlay,  and  Quimperen,  being  certain  extreme  parts  or 
excrescences  of  his  kingdom,  may  not  improperly  be  styled  the  beard  of 
France.  In  proof  of  his  having  been  there,  he  has  plundered  the  wardrobes 
of  the  peasants,  and  imported  a  great  number  of  old  petticoats,  waistcoats, 
wooden  shoes,  and  one  shirt,  all  which  were  actually  sold  at  Cove  :  the  shirt 
was  bought  by  a  man  of  this  town  for  a  groat.  And  if  yo\i  won't  believe  me, 
come  and  believe  your  own  eyes.  In  case  you  doubt  either  the|  facts  or  the 
reasonings,  I  am  ready  to  make  them  good,  being  now  well  on  my  feet,  and 
longing  to  triumph  over  you  at  Cloyne,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon. 

April  6,  1752.    Your  letter  by  last  post  was  very  agreeable  ;  but  the  trem- 
bling hand  with  which  it  is  written  is  a  drawback  from  the  satisfaction   I 
should  otherwise  have  had  in  hearing  from  you.    If  my  advice  had  been  taken, 
you  would  have  escaped  so  many  miserable  months  in  the  gout  and  the  bad 
air  of  Dublin.     But  advice  against  inclination  is  seldom  successful.     Mine 
was  very  sincere,  though  I  must  own  a  little  interested :  for  we  often  wanted 
your  enlivening  company  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  Cloyne.     This  I  look  on 
as  enjoying  France  at  second  hand.     I  wish  any  thing  bnt  the  gout  could  fix 
you  among  us.     But  bustle  aod  intrigue,  and  great  affairs,  have  and  will,  as 
long  as  you  exist  on  this  globe,  fix  your  attention.     For  my  own  part,  I  sub- 
mit to  years  and  infirmities,     ftly  views  in  this  world  are  mean  and  narrow  ; 
it  is  a  thing  in  which  I  have  small  share,  and  which  ought  to  give  me  small 
concern.     I  aTihor  business,  and  especially  to  have  to  do  with  great  persons 
and  great  affairs,  which  I  leave  to  such  as  you,  who  delight  in  them  and  are 
fit  for  thevfa.     The  evening  of  life  I  choose  to  pass  in  a  quiet  retreat.     Ambi- 
tious projects,  intrigues,  and  quarrels  of  statesmen,  are  things  I  have  formerly 
been  aniused  with  j  but  they  now  seem  to  be  a  vain  fugitive  dream.     If  you 
thought  as  I  do,  we  should  have  more  of  your  company,  and  you  less  of  the 
gout.     We  have  not  those  transports  of  you  castle-hunters ;  but  our  lives  are 
calm'  and  serene.     We  do,  however,  long  to  see  you  open  your  budget  of 
politics  by  our  fire-side.    My  wife  and  all  here  salute  you,  and  send  you, 
instead  of  compliments,  their  best  sincere  wishes  for  your  health  and  safe 
return.    The  part  you  take  in  my  son's  recovery  is  very  obligiog  to  us  all, 
and  particularly  to,  &c. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

I.  Philosophy  being  nothing  else  but  the  Btudy  of  wisdom  and  truth,  it  may  with 
reason  be  expected,  that  those  who  have  spent  most  time  and  pains  in  it,  should  enjoy 
a  j;reater  calm  and  serenity  of  mind,  a  greater  clearness  and  evidence  of  knowledge, 
and  be  less  disturbed  with  doubts  and  difficulties,  than  other  men  ;  yet  so  it  is,  we  see 
the  illiterate  bulk  of  mankind  that  walk  the  high-road  of  plain  common  sense,  and  are 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  nature,  for  the  most  part  easy  and  undisturbed.  To  them 
nothing  that  is  familiar  appears  unaccountable  or  difficult  to  comprehend.  They  com- 
plain not  of  any  want  of  evidence  in  their  senses,  and  are  out  of  ail  danger  of  becoming 
sceptics.  But  no  sooner  do  we  depart  from  sense  and  instinct  to  follow  the  light  of  a 
superior  principle,  to  reason,  meditate,  and  reflect,  on  the  nature  of  things,  but  a 
thousand  scruples  spring  up  in  our  minds,  concerning  those  things  which  before  we 
seemed  fully  to  comprehend.  Prejudices  and  errors  of  sense  do  from  all  parts  discover 
themselves  to  our  view ;  and,  endeavouring  to  correct  these  by  reason,  we  are  insensibly 
drawn  into  uncouth  paradoxes,  difficulties,  and  inconsistencies,  which  multiply  and 
grow  upon  us  as  we  advance  in  speculation  ;  till,  at  length,  having  wandered  through 
many  intricate  mazes,  we  find  ourselves  just  where  we  were,  or,  which  is  worse,  sit 
dov?n  in  a  forlorn  scepticism. 

II.  The  cause  of  this  is  thought  to  be  the  obscurity  of  things,  or  the  natural  weak- 
ness and  imperfection  of  our  understandings.  It  is  said,  the  faculties  we  have  are  few, 
and  those  designed  by  nature  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  life,  and  not  to  penetrate 
into  the  inward  essence  and  constitution  of  things.  Besides  the  mind  of  man  being 
finite,  when  it  treats  of  things  which  partake  of  infinity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
it  run  into  absurdities  and  contradictions;  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever 
extricate  itself,  it  being  of  the  nature  of  infinite  not  to  be  comprehended  by  that  which 
is  finite. 

III.  But  perhaps  we  may  be  too  partial  to  ourselves  in  placing  the  fault  originally 
in  our  faculties,  and  not  rather  in  the  wrong  use  we  make  of  them.  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  suppose,  that  ri^ht  deductions  from  true  principles  should  ever  end  in  consequences 
which  cannot  be  maintained  or  made  consistent.  We  should  believe  that  God  has 
dealt  more  bountifully  with  the  sons  of  men,  than  tQ_give  them  a  strong  desire  for  that 
knowledge  which  he  had  placed  quite  out  of  their  reach.  This  were  not  agreeable  to 
the  wonted,  indulgent  methods  of  Providence,  which,  whatever  appetites  it  may  have 
implanted  in  the  creatures,  doth  usually  furnish  them  with  such  means  as,  if  rightly 
made  use  of,  will  not  fail  to  satisfy  them.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  amused 
philosophers,  and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely  owing  to  ourselves. 
That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  cannot  see. 

IV.  My  purpose  therefore  is,  to  try  if  I  can  discover  what  those  principles  are  which 
have  introduced  all  that  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty,  those  absuidities  and  contra- 
dictions, into  the  several  sects  of  philosophy ;  insomuch  that  the  wisest  men  have 
thought  our  ignorance  incurable,  conceiving  it  to  arise  from  the  natural  dulness  and 
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limitation  of  our  faculties.  And  surely  it  is  a  worlc  well  deserving  our  pains,  to  make  a 
strict  inquiry  concerning  the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge,  to  sift  and  examine 
them  on  all  sides  :  especially  since  there  may  be  some  grounds  to  suspect  that  those 
lets  and  difficulties,  which  stay  and  embarrass  the  mind  in  its  search  after  truth,  do 
not  spring  from  any  darkness  and  intricacy  in  the  objects,  or  natural  defect  in  the 
understanding,  so  much  as  from  false  principles  which  have  been  insisted  on,  and  might 
have  been  avoided. 

V.  How  difficult  and  discouraging  soever  this  attempt  may  seem,  when  I  consider 
how  many  great  and  extraordinary  men  have  gone  before  me  in  the  same  designs  ;  yet 
I  am  not  without  some  hopes,  upon  the  consideration  that  the  largest  views  are  not 
always  the  clearest,  and  that  he  who  is  shoit-sighted  will  be  obliged  to  draw  the 
object  nearer,  and  may,  perhaps,  by  a  close  and  narrow  survey,  discern  that  which  had 
escaped  far  better  eyes.  ''i. 

Vi.  In  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  easier  conceiving  what 
follows,  it  is  proper  to  premise  somewhat,  by  way  of  introduction,  concerning  the  nature 
and  abuse  of  language.  But  the  unravelling  this  matter  leads  me  in  some  measure  to 
anticipate  my  design,  by  taking  notice  of  what  seems  to  have  had  a  chief  part  in 
rendering  speculation  intricate  and  perplexed,  and  to  have  occasioned  innumerable 
errors  and  difficulties  in  almost  all  parts  of  knowledge.  And  that  is  the  opinion  that 
the  mind  hath  a  power  of  framing  abstract  ideas  or  notions  of  things.  He  who  is  not  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  writings  and  disputes  of  philosophers,  must  needs  acknowledge 
that  no  small  part  of  them  is  spent  about  abstract  ideas.  These  are,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  thought  to  be  the  object  of  those  sciences  which  go  by  the  names  of 
logic  and  metaphysics,  and  of  all  that  which  passes  under  the  notion  of  the  most 
abstracted  and  sublime  learning,  in  all  which  one  shall  scarcely  find  any  question 
handled  in  such  a  manner,  as  does  not  suppose  their  existence  in  the  mind,  and  that  it 
is  well  acquainted  with  them.' 

VII.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  tliat  the  qualities  or  modes  of  things  do  never  really 
exist  each  of  them  apart  by  itself,  and  separated  from  all  others,  but  are  mixed,  as  it 
were,  and  blended  together,  several  in  the  same  object.  But  we  are  told,  the  mind 
being  able  to  consider  each  quality  singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other  qualities  with 
which  it  is  united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  itself  abstract  ideas.  For  example, 
there  is  perceived  by  sight  an  object  extended,  coloured,  and  moved  :  this  mixed  or 
compound  idea  the  mind  resolving  into  its  simple,  constituent  parts,  and  viewing  each 
by  itself,  exclusive  of  the  rest,  does  frame  the  abstract  ideas  of  extension,  colour,  and 
motion.  Not  that  it  is  possible  for  colour  or  motion  to  exist  without  extension;  but 
only  that  the  mind  can  frame  to  itself  by  abstraction  the  idea  of  colour  exclusive  of 
extension,  and  of  motion  exclusive  of  both  colour  and  extension. 

VIII.  Again,  the  mind  having  observed  that  in  the  particular  extensions  perceived 
by  sense,  there  is  something  common  and  alike  in  all,  and  some  other  things  peculiar, 
as  this  or  that  figure  or  magnitude,  which  distinguished  them  one  from  another  ;  it 
considers  apart  or  singles  out  by  itself  that  which,  is  common,  making  thereof  a  most 
abstract  idea  of  extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surface,  nor  solid,  nor  has  any  figure 
or  magnitude,  but  is  an  idea  entirely  prescinded  from  all  these.  So  likewise  the  mind, 
by  leaving  out  of  the  particular  colours  perceived  by  sense  that  which  distinguishes 
them  one  from  another,  and  retaining  that  only  which  is  common  to  all,  makes  an 
idea^of  cpjour  in  abstract  which  is  neither  red,  nor  blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  deter- 
minate colour.  And  in  like  mariner,  by  considering  motion  abstractedly  not  only  from 
the  body  moved,  but  likewise  from  the  figure  it  describes,  and  all  particular  directions 
and  velocities,  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  is  framed  ;  which  equally  corresponds  to  all 
particular  motions  whatsoever  that  may  be  perceived  by  sense. 

IX.  And  as  the  mind  frames  to  itself  abstract  ideas  of  qualities  or  modes,  so  does  it, 
by  the  same  precision  or  mental  separation,  attain  abstract  ideas  of  the  more  com- 
pounded beings,  which  include  several  coexistent  qualities.  For  example,  the  mind 
having  observed  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  resemble  each  other,  in  certain  common 
agreements  of  shape  and  other  qualities,  leaves  out  of  the  complex  or  compounded  idea 
ithasof  Peter,  James,  and  any  other  particular  man,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each, 
retaining  only  what  is  common  to  all  ;  and  so  makes  an  abstract  idea  wherein  all  the 
particulars  equally  partake,  abstracting  entirely  from  and  cutting  off  all  those  circum- 
stances and  differences,  which  might  determine  it  to  any  particular  existence. 
And  after  this  manner  it  is  said  we  come  by  the  abstract  idea  of  man,  or,  if  vou  please, 
humanity  or  human  nature  ;  wherein  it  is  true  there  is  included  colour,  because  there 
IS  no  man  but  has  some  colour,  but  then  it  can  be  neither  white,  nor  black,  nor  any 
particular  colour ;  because  there  is  no  one  particular  colour  wherein  all  men  partake. 
So  likewise  there  is  included  stature,  but  then  it  is  neither  tall  stature  nor  low  stature, 
nor  yet  middle  stature,  but  something  abstncted  from  all  these.    And  50  of  the  rest 
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Moreover,  there  being  a  great  variety  of  other  creatures  that  partalce  in  snme  parts 
but  not  all,  of  the  complex  idea  of  man,  the  mind  leaving  out  those  parts  which  are 
peculiar  to  men,  and  retaining  those  only  which  are  common  to  all  the  living  creatures, 
frameth  the  idea  of  animal,  which  abstracts  not  only  from  all  particular  men,  but  also 
all  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  abstract  idea  of 
animal  are  body,  life,  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion.  By  bodi/  is  meant,  body  without 
any  particular  shape  or  figure,  there  being  no  one  shape  or  figure  common  to  all 
animals,  without  covering,  either  of  hair,  or  feathers,  or  scales,  &c.,  nor  yet  nal;ed  : 
hair,  feathers,  scales,  and  nakedness,  being  the  distinguishing  properties  of  particular 
animals,  and  for  that  reason  left  out  of  the  abstract  idea.  Upon  the  same  account  the 
spontaneous  motion  must  be  neither  walking,  nor  Hying,  nor  creeping :  it  is  never- 
theless a  motion,  but  what  that  motion  is  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 

X.  Whether  others  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of  ulstracting  their  ideas,  they  best 
can  tell ;  for  myself,  I  find  indeed  I  have  a  faculty  of  imagining,  or  representing  to 
niyself  the  ideas  of  those  particular  things  I  have  perceived,  and  of  variously  compound- 
ing and  dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the  upper  parts  of  a 
man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can  consider  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by 
itself  abstracted  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  then  whatever  hand  or 
eye  I  imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular  shape  and  colour.  Likewise  the  idea  of 
man  that  I  frame  to  myself,  must  be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight 
or  a  crooked,  a  tall  or  a  low,  or  a  middle-sized  man.  I  cannot  by  any  effort  of  thought 
conceive  the  abstract  idea  above  described.  And  it  is  equally  impossible  for  me  to 
form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  distinct  from  the  body  moving,  and  which  is  neither 
swift  nor  slow,  curvilinear  nor  rectilinear;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all  other  abstract 
general  ideas  whatsoever.  To  be  plain,  I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one  sense,  as 
when  I  consider  some  particular  parts  or  qualities  separated  from  others,  with  which, 
though  they  are  united  in  some  object,  yet  it  is  possible  they  may  really  exist  without 
them.  But  I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  conceive  separately,  those 
qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated  ;  or  that  I  can  frame  a  general 
notion  by  abstracting  from  particulars  in  the  manner  aforesaid.  Which  two  last  are 
the  proper  acceptations  oi abstraction.  And  there  are  grounds  to  think  most  men  will 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in  my  case.  The  generality  of  men  which  are  simple 
and  illiterate  never  pretend  to  abstract  notions.  It  is  said,  they  are  difficult,  and  not 
to  be  attained  without  pains  and  study.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude,  that, 
if  such  there  be,  they  are  confined  only  to  the  learned. 

XI.  I  proceed  to  examine  what  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  abstraction, 
and  try  it  I  can  discover  what  it  is  that  inclines  the  men  of  speculation  to  embrace  an 
opinion  so  remote  from  common  sense  as  that  seems  to  be.  There  has  been  a  late 
deservedly-esteemed  philosopher,  who  no  doubt  has  given  it  very  much  countenance, 
by  seeming  to  think,  the  havingabstractgeneral  ideas  is  what  puts  the  widest  difference 
in  point  of  understanding  betwixt  man  and  beast.  "The  having  of  general  ideas  (saith 
he)  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction  betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency 
which  the  faculties  of  brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  unto.  For  it  is  evident  we  observe 
no  footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of  general  signs  for  universal  ideas  ;  from  which 
we  have  reason  to  imagine  that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abstracting  or  making 
general  ideas,  since  they  have  no  use  of  words  or  any  other  general  signs."  And  a 
little  after  :  "  Therefore  I  think,  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  in  this  that  the  species  of 
brutes  are  discriminated  from  men  ;  and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein  they  are 
wholly  separated,  and  which  at  last  widens  to  so  wide  a  distance.  For  if  they  have 
any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare  machines  (as  some  would  have  them),  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  have  some  reason.  It  seems  as  evident  to  me  that  they  do  some  of  them 
in  certain  instances  reason  as  that  they  have  sense,  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas, 
just  as  they  receive  them  from  their  senses.  They  are  the  best  of  them  tied  up  within 
those  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind 
of  abstraction.'' — Essay  on  Hitman  Understanding,  b.  ii.  c.  xi.  sect.  x.  and  xi.  I 
readily  agree  with  this  learned  author,  that  the  faculties  of  brutes  can  by  no  means 
attain  to  abstraction.  But  then  if  this  be  made  the  distinguishing  property  of  that  sort 
of  animals,  I  fear  a  great  many  of  those  that  pass  for  men  must  be  reckotied  into  their 
number.  The  reason  that  is  here  assigned  why  we  have  no  grounds  to  think  brutes 
have  abstract  general  ideas,  is,  that  we  observe  in  them  no  use  of  words  or  any  other 
general  signs  ;  which  is  built  on  this  supposition,  to  wit,  that  the  making  use  of  words, 
implies  the  having  general  ideas.  From  which  it  follows,  that  men  who  use  language 
are  able  to  abstract  or  generalize  their  ideas.  That  this  is  the  sense  and  arguing  of  the 
author  will  further  appear  by  his  answering  the  question  he  in  another  place  puts  : 
"  Since  all  things  that  exist  are  only  particulars,  how  come  we  by  general  terms?"  His 
answer  is,  "  Words  become  general  by  being  made  the  signs  of  general  ideas."    Essay 
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on  Human  Vndentanding,  b.  iii.  c.  iii.  sect.  vi.  But  it  seems  that  a  word  becomes 
general  by  being  made  the  sign  not  of  an  abstract  general  idea,  but  of  several  particular 
ideas,  anyone  of  which  it  differently  suggests  to  the  mind.  For  example,  when  it  is 
said  the  change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  impressed  force,  or  that  whatever  has 
extension  is  divisible  ;  these  proportions  are  to  be  understood  of  motion  and  extension 
in  general,  and  nevertheless  it  will  not  folloiv  that  they  suggest  to  my  thoughts  an  idea 
of  motion  without  a  body  moved,  or  any  determinate  direction  and  velocity,  or  that  I 
must  conceive  an  abstract  general  idea  of  extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surface  nor 
solid,  neither  great  nor  small,  black,  white,  nor  red,  nor  of  any  other  determinate 
colour.  It  is  only  implied,  that  whatever  motion  I  consider,  whether  it  be  swift  or 
slow,  perpendicular,  horizontal,  or  oblique,  or  in  whatever  object,  the  axiom  concerning 
it  holds  equally  true.  As  does  the  other  of  every  particular  extension,  it  matters  not 
whether  line,  surface,  or  solid,  whether  of  this  or  that  magnitude  or  figure. 

XII.  By  observing  how  ideas  become  general,  we  may  the  better  judge  how  words 
are  made  so.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  deny  absolutely  there  are 
general  ideas,  but  only  that  there  are  any  abstract  general  ideas  :  for  in  the  passages 
above  quoted,  wherein  there  is  mention  of  general  ideas,  it  is  always  supposed  that 
they  are  formed  by  afofraei/oM,  after  the  manner  set  forth  in  sect.  viii.  and  ix.  Now 
if  we  will  annex  a  meaning  to  our  words,  and  speak  only  of  what  we  can  conceive,  I 
believe  we  shall  acknowledge,  that  an  idea,  which  considered  in  itself  is  particular, 
becomes  general,  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of 
the  same  sort.  To  make  this  plain  by  an  example,  suppose  a  geometrician  is  demon- 
strating the  method  of  cutting  a  line  in  two  equal  parts.  He  draws,  for  instance,  a 
black  line  of  an  inch  in  length,  this  which  in  itself  is  a  particular  line  is  nevertheless 
with  regard  to  its  signification  general,  since,  as  it  is  there  used,  it  represents  all 
particularlines  whatsoever;  so  that  what  is  demonstrated  of  it  is  demonstrated  of  all 
lines,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  line  in  general.  And  as  that  particular  line  becomes 
general  by  being  made  a  sign,  so  the  name  line,  which  taken  absolutely  is  particular, 
by  being  a  sign  is  made  general.  And  as  the  former  owes  its  generality,  not  to  its 
being  the  sign  of  an  abstract  or  general  line,  but  of  all  particular  right  lines  that  may 
possibly  exist;  so  the  latter  must  bethought  to  derive  its  generality  from  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  various  particular  lines  which  it  indifferently  denotes. 

XIII.  To  give  the  reader  a  yet  clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  abstract  ideas,  and  the 
uses  they  are  thought  necessary  to,  I  shall  add  one  more  passage  out  of  the  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding,  v/h\ch  is  as  follows.  "Abstract  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  or 
easy  to  children,  or  the  yet  unexercised  mind,  as  particular  ones.  If  they  seem  so  to 
grown  men,  it  is  only  because  by  constant  and  familiar  use  they  are  made  so.  For 
when  we  nicely  reflect  upon  them,  we  shall  find  that  general  ideas  are  fictions  and 
contrrvances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  diliiculty  with  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  offer 
themselves  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  *For  example,  does  it  not  require  some  pains  and 
skill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle?  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract, 
comprehensive  and  difBcultl;  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor  rectangle,  neither 
equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  ««««</ Kone  of  these  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is 
something  imperfect  that  cannot  exist,  an  idea  wherein  some  parts  of  several  different 
and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together.  It  is  true,  the  mind  in  this  imperfect  state 
has  need  of  such  ideas,  and  makes  all  the  haste  to  them  it  can,  for  the  conveniency 
of  communication  and  enlargement  of  knowledge,  to  both  which  it  is  naturally  very 
much  mchned.  But  yet  one  has  reason  to  suspect  such  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imper- 
fection. At  least  this  is  enough  to  shew,  that  the  most  abstract  and  general  ideas  are 
not  those  that  the  mind  is  first  and  most  easily  acquainted  with,  nor  such  as  its  earliest 
knowledge  is  conversant  about."-B.  iv.  c.  vii.  sect.  ix.  If  any  man  has  the  faculty  of 
framing  m  his  mind  such  an  idea  of  atriangle  as  is  here  described,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend 
to  dispute  him  out  of  ,t,  nor  would  I  go  about  it.  All  I  desire  is,  that  the  reader  would 
fully  and  certainly  inform  himself,  whether  he  has  such  an  idea  or  not.     And  this 

r.  in"lnnl?  r HI  "°  Yt  ''""  ^''l  ^"l """  '°  P"*""™-  ^hat  more  easy  than  for  an; 
one  to  look  a  little  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  there  try  whether  he  has,  or  can  attain 
1  =^'  r»'V  ^^  ■''''V'''TPe"'l"''''''''^''^^"'Pti°"that  is  here  given  of  The 
general  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is,  neither  obliaue,  nor  reetansle,  equilateral 
eqmcmral,  nor  sealenon,  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once  '  '"'""'"S'^'  *•?«««'«'  "•h 
XIV.  Much  ,s  here  said  of  the  difficulty  that  abstract  ideas  carry  with  them,  and 
the  pains  and  .lull  requisite  to  the  forming  them.  And  it  is  on  all  hands  agrerd  that 
there  is  need  of  great  toil  and  labour   of    the  mind,  to  emancipate  our  thouKts 

T  L'n  irihl^^Jf  ",'  ^""^  't'"  '''^'"  '"  "'"^'^  ^"''l™^  speculation'^   hat  are  con ve 
sant  about  abstmct  ideas.     From  all  which   the    natural   consequence   should  sJem 
to  be,  that  so  difficult  a  thing  as  the  forming  abstract  ideas  was  not  nece  sary  fo^ 
comm.umcation,  which  is  so  easy  and  familiar  to  all  sorts  of  men.    But  we  a  e To  d 
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if  they  seem  otvlous  atid  easy  to  grovin  men,  it  isotily  because  by  constant  and  familiar 
itse  they  are  made  so.  Now  1  would  fain  know  at  what  time  it  is,  men  are  employed 
in  surmounting  that  difficulty,  and  furnishing  themselves  with  those  necessary  helps 
for  discourse.  It  cannot  be  when  they  are  grown  up,  for  then  it  seems  they  are  not 
'^u"ij'^u°"^°^^"y™'^'*P*'"^"**''"'S'  ■'  remains  therefore  to  be  the  business  of  their 
childhood.  And  surely  the  great  and  multiplied  labour  of  framing  abstract  notions 
will  be  found  a  hard  task  for  that  tender  age.  Is  it  not  a  hard  thing  to  imagine,  that  a 
couple  of  children  cannot  prate  together  with  their  sugar-plums  and  rattles,  and  the 
rest  of  their  little  trinkets,  till  they  have  first  tacked  together  numberless  inconsis- 
tencies, and  so  framed  in  their  minds  abstract  general  ideas,  and  annexed  them  to 
every  common  name  they  make  use  of  ? 

XV.  Nor  do  I  think  them  a  whit  more  needful  for  the  enlargement  of  knowledge 
than  for  comnmnication.  It  is,  I  know,  a  point  much  insisted  on,  that  all  knowledge  and 
demonstration  are  about  universal  notions,  to  which  I  fully  agree :  but  then  it  doth  not 
appear  to  me  that  those  notions  are  formed  by  abstraction  in  the  manner  premised ; 
tmiversality,  so  far  as  I  can  comprehend,  net  consisting  in  the  absolute,  positive  nature 
or  conception  of  any  thing,  but  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  particulars  signified  or 
represented  by  it :  by  virtue  whereof  it  is,  that  things,  names,  or  notions,  being  in 
their  own  nature  particular  are  rendered  universal.  Thus  when  I  demonstrate  any 
proposition  concerning  triangles,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  I  have  in  view  the  universal 
idea  of  a  triangle  ;  which  ought  not  to  be  understood  as  if  I  could  frame  an  idea  of  a 
triangle  which  was  neither  equilateral,  nor  scalenon,  nor  equicrural :  but  only  that  the 
particular  triangle  I  consider,  whether  of  this  or  that  sort  it  matters  not,  doth  equally 
stand  for  and  represent  all  rectilinear  triangles  whatsoever,  and  is  in  that  sense 
universal.     All  which  seems  very  plain,  and  not  to  include  any  difficulty  in  it. 

XVI.  But  here  it  will  be  demanded,  how  we  can  know  any  proposition  to  be  true  of 
all  particular  triangles,  except  we  have  first  seen  it  demonstrated  of  the  abstract  idea 
of  a  triangle  which  equally  agrees  to  all  ?  For  because  a  property  maybe  demonstrated 
to  agree  to  some  one  particular  triangle,  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  it  equally 
belongs  to  any  other  triangle,  which  in  all  respects  is  not  the  same  with  it.  For 
example,  having  demonstrated  that  the  three  angles  of  an  isosceles  rectangular 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  cannot  therefore  conclude  this  affection  agrees 
to  all  other  triangles,  which  have  neither  a  right  angle,  nor  two  equal  sides.  It  seems 
therefore,  that,  to  be  certain  this  proposition  is  universally  true,  we  must  either  make 
a  particular  demonstration  for  every  particular  triangle,  which  is  impossible,  or  once 
for  all  demonstrate  it  of  the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  in  which  all  the  particulars  do 
indifferently  partake,  and  by  which  they  are  all  equally  represented.  To  which  I 
answer,  that  though  the  idea  I  have  in  view  whilst  I  make  the  demonstration  be,  for 
instance,  that  of  an  isosceles  rectangular  triangle,  whose  sides  are  of  a  determinate 
length,  I  may  nevertheless  be  certain  it  extends  to  all  other  rectilinear  triangles,  of 
what  sort  or  bigness  soever.  And,  that,  because  neither  the  right  angle,  nor  the 
equality,  nor  determinate  length  of  the  sides,  is  at  all  concerned  in  the  demonstration. 
It  is  true,  the  diagram  I  have  in  view  includes  all  these  particulars,  but  then  there  is 
not  the  least  mention  made  of  them  in  the  proof  of  the  proposition.  It  is  not  said, 
the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  because  one  of  them  is  a  right  angle,  or 
because  the  sides  comprehending  it  are  of  the  same  length  :  which  sufficiently  shews 
that  the  right  angle  might  have  been  oblique,  and  the  sides  unequal,  and  for  all  that, 
the  demonstration  have  held  good.  And  for  this  reason  it  is,  that  I  conclude  that  to 
be  true  of  any  obliquangular  or  scalenon,  which  1  had  demonstrated  of  a  particular 
right-angled  equicrural  triangle ;  and  not  because  I  demonstrated  the  proposition 
of  the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle.  And  here  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  man  may 
consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular,  without  attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of 
the  angles,  or  relations  of  the  sides.  So  far  he  may  abstract:  but  this  will  never 
prove  that  he  can  frame  an  abstract  general  inconsistent  idea  of  a  triangle.  In  like 
manner  we  may  consider  Peter  so  far  forth  as  man,  or  so  far  forth  as  animal,  without 
framing  the  forementioned  abstract  idea,  either  of  man  or  of  animal,  inasmuch  as  all 
that  is  perceived  is  not  considered. 

XVII.  It  were  an  endless,  as  well  as  a  useless  thing,  to  trace  the  schoolmen,  those 
great  masters  of  abstraction,  through  all  the  manifold  inextricable  labyrinths  of  error 
and  dispute,  which  their  doctrine  of  abstract  natures  and  notions  seems  to  have  led 
them  into.  What  bickerings  and  controversies,  and  what  a  learned  dust,  have  been 
raised  about  those  matters,  and  what  mighty  advantage  hath  been  from  thence 
derived  to  mankind,  are  things  at  this  day  too  clearly  known  to  need  being  insisted  on. 
And  it  had  been  well  if  the  ill  effects  of  that  doctrine  were  confined  to  those  only  who 
make  the  most  avowed  profession  of  it.  When  men  consider  the  great  pains,  industry, 
mi  parts,  that  have  for  so  many  ages  been  laid  out  on  the  cultivation  and  advancement 
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of  the  sciences,  and  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  far  greater  part  of  them  remain 
full  of  darkness  and  uncertainty,  and  disputes  that  are  like  never  to  have  an  end  ; 
and  even  those  that  are  thought  to  be  supported  by  the  most  clear  and  cogent  demon- 
strations, contain  in  them  paradoxes  which  are  perfectly  irreconcileable  to  the  under- 
standings of  men  ;  and  that  taking  all  together,  a  small  portion  of  them  doth  supply 
any  real  benefit  to  mankind,  otherwise  than  by  being  an  innocent  diversion  and 
amusement:  I  say,  the  consideration  of  all  this  is  apt  to  throw  them  into  a  despond- 
ency, and  perfect  contempt  of  all  study.  But  this  may  perhaps  cease,  upon  aview  of 
the  false  principles  that  have  obtained  in  the  world,  amongst  all  which  there  is  none, 
methinks,  hath  a  more  wide  influence  over  the  thoughts  of  speculative  men,  than  this 
of  abstract  general  ideas. 

XVJII.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  source  of  this  prevailing  notion,  and  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  language.  And  surely  nothing  of  less  extent  than  reason  itself  could 
have  been  the  source  of  an  opinion  so  universally  received.  The  truth  of  this 
appears  as  from  other  reasons,  so  also  from  the  plain  confession  of  the  ablest  patrons 
of  abstract  ideas,  who  acknowledge  that  they  are  made  in  order  to  naming;  from 
which  it  is  a  clear  consequence,  that  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  speech  or 
universal  signs,  there  never  had  been  any  thought  of  abstraction.  See  b.  iii.  c.  vi. 
sect,  xxxix.  and  elsewhere  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  Let  us  therefore 
examine  the  manner  wlierein  words  have  contributed  to  the  origin  of  that  mistake. 
First,  then,  it  is  thought  that  every  name  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  one  only  precise  and 
settled  signification,  which  inclines  men  to  think  there  are  certain  abstract,  determinate 
ideas,  which  constitute  the  true  and  only  immediate  signification  of  each  general  name. 
And  that  it  is  by  the  mediation  of  these  abstract  ideas,  that  a  general  name  comes  to 
signify  any  particular  thing.  Whereas,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  precise 
and  definite  signification  annexed  to  any  general  name,  they  all  signifying  indifferently 
a  great  uumber  of  particular  ideas.  AH  which  doth  evidently  follow  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  and  will  clearly  appear  to  any  one  by  a  little  reflection.  To  this 
it  will  be  objected,  that  every  name  that  has  a  definition,  is  thereby  restrained  to  one 
certain  signification.  For  example,  a  triangle  is  defined  to  be  a  plain  surface  compre- 
hended by  three  right  lines ;  by  which  that  name  is  limited  to  denote  one  certain  idea 
and  no  other.  To  which  1  answer,  that  in  the  definition  it  is  not  said  whether  the 
surface  be  great  or  small,  black  or  white,  nor  whether  the  sides  are  long  or  short, 
equal  or  unequal,  nor  with  what  angles  they  are  inclined  to  each  other  ;  in  all  which 
there  may  be  great  variety,  and  consequently  there  is  no  one  settled  idea  :  which 
limits  the  signification  of  the  word  triangle.  It  is  one  thing  for  to  keep  a  name 
constantly  to  the  same  definition,  and  another  to  make  it  stand  every  where  for  the 
same  idea  :  the  one  is  necessary,  the  other  useless  and  impracticable. 

XIX.  But  to  give  a  farther  account  how  words  came  to  produce  the  doctrine  of 
abstract  ideas,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  language  has  no 
other  end  but  the  communicating  our  ideas,  and  that  every  significant  name  stands 
for  an  idea.  This  being  so,  and  it  being  withal  certain,  that  names,  which  yet  are  not 
thought  altogether  insignificant,  do  not  always  mark  out  particular  conceivable  ideas, 
it  is  straightway  concluded  that  they  stand  for  abstract  notion.  That  there  are  many 
names  in  use  amongst  speculative  men,  which  do  not  always  suggest  to  others  deter- 
minate particular  ideas,  is  what  nobody  will  deny.  And  a  little  attention  will  discover, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  (even  in  the  strictest  reasonings)  significant  names  which 
stand  for  ideas  should,  every  time  they  are  used,  excite  in  the  understanding  the  ideas 
they  are  made  to  stand  for :  in  reading  and  discoursing,  names  being  for  the  most 
part  used  as  letters  are  in  algebra,  in  which,  though  a  particular  quantity  be  marked 
by  each  letter,  yet  to  proceed  right  it  is  not  requisite  that  in  every  step  each  letter 
suggest  to  your  thoughts  that  particular  quantity  it  was  appointed  to  stand  for. 

XX.  Besides,  the  communicating  of  ideas  marked  by  words  is  not  the  chief  and  only 
end  of  language,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  There  are  other  ends,  as  the  raising  of 
some  passion,  the  exciting  to  or  deterring  from  an  action,  the  putting  the  mind  in  some 
particulardisposition  ;  to  which  theformer  is  in  many  cases  barely  subservient  and  some- 
times entirelyomitted,  when  these  can  be  obtained  without  it,  as  I  think  doth  not  iinfre- 
quently  happen  in  the  familiar  use  of  language.  I  entreat  the  reader  to  reflect  with 
himself,  and  see  if  .t  dotli  notofien  happen,  either  in  hearing  or  reading  a  discourse, 
that  he  passions  of  fear,  love,  hatred,  admiration,  disdain,  and  the  likei  arise  imme- 
diately m  his  mind  upon  the  perception  of  certain  words,  without  any  ideas  coming 
between.  At  first,  indeed,  the  words  might  have  occasioned  ideas  that  were  fit  to 
produce  those  emotions ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be  found  that  when  language  is 
once  grown  familiar  the  hearing  of  the  sounds  or  sight  of  the  characters  is  oft  inS^me. 
diately  attended  with  those  passions,  which  at  first  were  wont  to  be  produced  bv  the 
intervention  of  ideas  that  are  now  quite  omitted,   May  we  not,  for  example,  be  affecto^ 
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with  the  promise  of  a  good  Mug,  though  we  have  not  an  idea  of  what  it  is  ?  Or  is 
not  the  being  threatened  with  danger  sufficient  to  excite  a  dread,  though  we  think  not 
of  any  particular  evil  lilcely  to  befall  us,  nor  yet  frame  to  ourselves  an  abstract  ?  If 
any  one  shall  join  ever  so  little  reflection  of  his  ovfn  to  what  has  been  said,  I  believe  it 
will  evidently  appear  to  him,  that  general  names  are  often  used  in  the  propriety  of 
language  without  the  speaker's  designing  them  for  marks  of  ideas  in  his  own,  which 
he  would  have  them  raise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Even  proper  names  themselves 
do  not  seem  always  spoken  with  a,  design  to  bring  into  our  view  the  ideas  of  those 
individuals  that  are  supposed  to  be  marked  by  them.  For  example,  when  a  school- 
man tells  me  Aristotle  hath  said  it,  all  I  conceive  he  means  by  it,  is,  to  dispose  me  to 
embrace  his  opinion  with  the  deference  and  submission  which  custom  has  annexed  to 
that  name.  And  this  effect  may  be  so  instantly  produced  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  resign  their  judgment  to  the  authority  of  that  philosopher,  as  it  is 
impossible  any  idea  either  of  his  person,  writings,  or  reputation,  should  go  before. 
Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given  ;  but  why  should  I  insist  on  those 
things  whicli  every  one's  experience  will,  I  doubt  not,  plentifully  suggest  unto  him  ? 

XXI.  We  have,  I  think,  shewn  the  impossibility  of  abstract  ideas.  We  have 
considered  what  has  been  said  for  them  by  their  ablest  patrons;  and  endeavoured  to 
shew  they  are  of  no  use  forthose  ends  to  which  they  are  thought  necessary.  And,  lastly, 
we  have  traced  them  to  the  source  from  whence  they  flow,  which  appears  to  be  language. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  words  are  of  excellent  use,  in  that  by  their  means  all  that 
stock  of  knowledge  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  joiut  labours  of  inquisitive  men 
in  all  ages  and  nations  may  be  drawn  into  the  view  and  made  the  possession  of  one 
single  person.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned  that  most  parts  of  knowledge 
have  been  strangely  perplexed  and  darkened  by  the  abuse  of  words,  and  general  ways 
of  speech  wherein  they  are  delivered.  Since  therefore  words  are  so  apt  to  impose  on 
the  understanding,  whatever  ideas  I  consider,  I  shall  endeavour  to  take  them  bare  and 
naked  into  my  view,  keeping  out  of  my  thoughts,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  those  names 
which  long  and  constant  use  hath  so  strictly  united  with  them  ;  from  which  I  may 
expect  to  derive  the  following  advantages. 

XXII.  First,  I  shall  be  sure  to  get  clear  of  all  controversies  purely  verbal ;  the 
springing  up  of  which  weeds  in  almost  all  the  sciences  has  been  a  main  hindrance 
to  the  growth  of  true  and  sound  knowledge.  Secondly,  this  seems  to  be  a  sure  way 
to  extricate  myself  out  of  that  fine  and  subtile  net  of  abstract  ideas,  which  has  so 
miserably  perplexed  and  entangled  the  minds  of  men,  and  that  with  this  peculiar 
circumstance,  that  by  how  much  the  finer  and  more  curious  was  the  wit  of  atiy  man, 
by  so  much  the  deeper  was  he  like  to  be  ensnared,  and  faster  held  therein.  Thirdly, 
so  long  as  I  confine  ray  thoughts  to  my  own  ideas  divested  of  words,  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  easily  be  mistaken.  The  objects  I  consider,  I  clearly  and  adequately  know.  I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  thinking  I  have  an  idea  which  I  have  not.  It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  imagine,  that  any  of  my  own  ideas  are  alike  or  unlike,  that  are  not  truly  so. 
To  discern  the  agreements  or  disagreements  that  are  between  my  ideas,  to  see  what 
ideas  are  included  in  any  compound  idea,  and  what  not,  there  is  nothing  more  requi- 
site, than  an  attentive  perception  of  what  passes  in  my  own  understanding. 

XXIII.  But  the  attainment  of  all  these  advantages  doth  presuppose  an  entire  deli- 
verance from  the  deception  of  words,  which  I  dare  hardly  promise  myself;  so  difficult  a 
thing  it  is  to  dissolve  a  union  so  early  begun,  and  confirmed  by  so  long  a  habit  as  that 
betwixt  words  and  ideas.  Which  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  very  much  increased 
by  the  doctrine  of  abstraction.  For  so  long  as  men  thought  abstract  ideas  were 
annexed  to  their  words,  it  doth  not  seem  strange  that  they  should  use  words  for  ideas : 
it  being  found  an  impracticable  thing  to  lay  aside  the  word,  and  retain  the  abstract 
idea  in  the  mind,  which  in  itself  was  perfectly  inconceivable.  This  seems  to  me  the 
principal  cause,  why  those  men  who  have  so  emphatically  recommended  to  others  the 
laving  aside  all  use  of  words  in  their  meditations,  and  contemplating  their  hare  ideas, 
have  yet  failed  to  perform  it  themselves.  Of  late  many  have  been  very  sensible  of 
the  absurd  opinions  and  insignificant  disputes,  which  grow  out  of  the  aljuse  of  words. 
And  in  order  to  remedy  these  evils  they  advise  well,  that  wc  attend  to  the  ideas 
siffnified,  and  draw  off  our  attention  from  the  words  which  signify  them.  But  how 
(rood  soever  this  advice  may  be  they  have  given  others,  it  is  plain  they  could  not  have 
a  due  regard  to  it  themselves,  so  long  as  they  thought  the  only  immediate  use  ot 
words  was  to  signify  ideas,  and  that  the  immediate  signification  of  every  general  name 
was  a  determinate,  abstract  idea.  . 

XXIV.  But  these  being  known  to  be  mistakes,  a  man  may  with  greater  ease 
prevent  his  being  imposed  on  by  words.  He  that  knows  he  has  no  other  than  par- 
ticular ideas,  will  not  puzzle  himself  in  vain  to  find  out  and  conceive  the  abstract  idea 
annexed  to  any  name.    And  he  that  knows  names  do  not  always  stand  for  ideag 
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will  spare  himself  the  labour  of  looking  for  ideas  where  there  are  none  to  be  had.  It 
were  therefore  to  be  wished,  that  every  one  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  the  ideas  he  would  consider,  separating  from  them  all  that  dress  and 
incumbrance  of  words  which  so  much  contribute  to  blind  the  judgment  and  divide  the 
attention.  In  vain  do  we  extend  our  view  into  the  heavens,  and  pry  into  the  entrails 
of  the  earth  ;  in  vain  do  we  consult  the  writings  of  learned  men,  and  trace  the  dark 
footsteps  of  antiquity  ;  we  need  only  draw  the  curtain  of  words  to  behold  the  fairest 
tree  of  knowledge,  whose  fruit  is  excellent,  and  within  the  reach  of  our  hand. 

XXV.  Unless  we  take  care  to  clear  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  from  the 
embarrass  and  delusion  of  words,  we  may  make  infinite  reasonings  upon  them  to  no 
purpose  ;  we  may  draw  consequences  from  consequences,  and  be  never  the  wiser. 
The  farther  we  go,  we  shall  only  lose  ourselves  the  more  irrecoverably,  and  be  the 
deeper  entangled  in  difficuUies  and  mistakes.  Whoever  therefore  designs  to  read  the 
following  sheets,  I  entreat  him  to  make  my  words  the  occasion  of  his  own  thinking, 
and  endeavour  to  attain  the  same  train  of  thoughts  in  reading,  that  I  had  in  writing 
them.  By  this  means  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  discover  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
what  I  say.  He  will  be  out  of  all  danger  of  being  deceived  by  my  words,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  he  can  be  led  into  an  error  by  considering  his  own  naked,  undisguised 
ideas. 
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I.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge, 
that  they  are  either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses,  or  else  such  as  are  per- 
ceived by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations  of  the  mind,  or  lastly,  ideas  formed 
by  help  of  memory  and  imagination,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  repre- 
senting, those  originally  perceived  in  the  aforesaid  ways.  By  sight  I  have  the  ideas 
of  light  and  colours  with  their  several  degrees  and  variations.  By  touch  I  perceive, 
for  example,  hard  and  soft,  heat  and  cold,  motion  and  resistance,  and  of  all  these 
more  and  less  either  as  to  quantity  or  degree.  Smelling  furnishes  me  with  odours, 
the  palate  with  tastes,  and  hearing  conveys  sounds  to  the  mind  in  all  their  variety  of 
tone  and  composition.  And  as  several  of  these  are  observed  to  accompany  each  other, 
they  come  to  be  marked  by  one  name,  and  so  to  be  reputed  as  one  thing.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  certain  colour,  taste,  smell,  figure,  and  consistence,  having  been  observed 
to  go  together,  are  accounted  one  distinct  thing,  signified  by  the  name  apple.  Other 
collections  of  ideas  constitute  a  stone,  a  tree,  a  book,  and  the  like  sensible  things  ; 
which,  as  they  are  pleasing  or  disagreeable,  excite  the  passions  of  love,  hatred,  joy, 
grief,  and  so  forth. 

II.  But  besides  all  that  endless  variety  of  ideas  or  objects  of  knowledge,  there  is 
likewise  something  which  knows  or  perceives  them,  and  exercises  divers  operations; 
as  willing,  imagining,  remembering  about  them.  This  perceiving  active  being  is 
what  I  call  mind,  spirit,  soul  or  myself.  By  which  words  I  do  not  denote  any  one  of 
my  ideas,  but  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  them,  wherein  they  exist,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  whereby  they  are  perceived  ;  for  the  existence  of  an  idea  consists  in  being 
perceived. 

III.  That  neither  our  thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor  ideas  formed  by  the  imagination, 
exist  without  the  mind,  is  what  every  body  will  allow.  And  it  seems  no  less  evident 
that  the  various  sensations  or  ideas  imprinted  on  the  sense,  however  blended  or 
combined  together  (that  is,  whatever  objects  they  compose)  cannot  exist  otherwise 
than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them.  I  think  an  intuitive  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of 
this,  by  any  one  that  shall  attend  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  exist,  when  applied  to 
sensible  things.  The  table  I  write  on,  I  say,  exists,  that  is,  I  see  and  feel  it;  and  if 
I  were  out  of  my  study  I  should  say  it  existed,  meaning  thereby  that  if  I  was  in  my 
study  I  might  perceive  it,  or  that  some  other  spirit  actually  does  perceive  it.  There 
was  an  odour,  that  is,  it  was  smelled  ;  there  was  a  sound,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  heard  ; 
a  colour  or  figure,  and  it  was  perceived  by  sight  or  touch.  This  is  all  that  I  can 
understand  by  these  and  the  like  expressions.  For  as  to  what  is  said  of  the  absolute 
existence  of  unthinking  things  without  any  relation  to  their  being  perceived,  that 
seems  perfectly  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is  percipi,  nor  is  it  possible  they  should 
have  any  existence  cut  of  the  minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive  them. 

IV.  It  is  indeed  an  opinion  strangely  prevailing  amongst  men,  that  houses,  moun- 
tains, livers,  and  in  a  word  all  sensible  objects,  have  an  existence  natural  or  real  dis- 
tinct from  their  being  perceived  by  the  understanding,    Bi,it  with  how  great  an 
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assurance  and  acquiescence  soever  this  principle  may  be  entertained  in  the  world  ;  yet 
whoever  shall  find  in  his  heart  to  call  it  in  question,  may,  if  I  mistake  not,  perceive 
it  to  invole  a  manifest  contradiction.  For  what  are  the  forementioned  ohjects  but 
the  things  we  perceive  by  sense,  and  what  do  we  perceive  besides  our  own  ideas  or 
sensations  ;  and  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant  that  any  one  of  these  or  any  combination 
of  them  should  exist  unperceived  ? 

V.  If  we  thoroughly  examine  this  tenet,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found  at  bottom  to 
depend  on  the  doctrine  o{  abstract  ideas.  Forcan  there  be  a  nicer  strain  of  abstraction, 
than  to  distinguish  the  existence  of  sensible  objects  from  their  being  perceived,  so  as 
to  conceive  them  existing  unperceived  ?  Light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  exten- 
sion and  figures,  in  a  word  the  things  we  see  and  feel,  what  are  they  but  so  many 
sensations,  notions,  ideas  or  impressions  on  the  sense  ;  and  is  it  possible  to  separate, 
even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from  perception  ?  For  my  part  I  might  as  easily  divide 
a  thing  from  itself.  I  may  indeed  divide  in  my  thoughts  or  conceive  a  part  from  each 
other  those  things  which,  perhaps,  I  never  perceived  by  sense  so  divided.  Thus  I 
imagine  the  trunk  of  a  human  body  without  the  limbs,  or  conceive  the  smell  of  a  rose 
without  thinking  on  the  rose  itself.  So  far  I  will  not  deny  I  can  abstract,  if  that  may 
properly  be  called  abstraction  which  extends  only  to  the  conceiving  separately  such 
objects  as  it  is  possible  may  really  exist  or  be  actually  perceived  asunder.  But  my 
conceiving  or  imagining  power  does  not  extend  beyond  the  possibility  of  real  existence 
or  perception.  Hence  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  or  feel  any  thing  without  an 
actual  sensation  of  that  thing,  so  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts 
any  sensible  thing  or  object  distinct  from  the  sensation  or  perception  of  it. 

VI.  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  that  a  man  need  only 
open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take  this  important  one  to  be,  to  wit,  that  all  the 
choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth,  in  a  word  all  those  bodies  which  compose 
the  mighty  frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind,  that  their 
being  is  to  be  perceived  or  known  ;  that  consequently  so  long  as  they  are  not  actually 
perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind  or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit,  they 
must  either  have  no  existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spirit : 
it  being  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  involving  all  the  absurdity  of  abstraction,  to 
attribute  to  any  single  part  of  them  an  existence  independent  of  a  spirit.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  which,  the  reader  need  only  reflect  and  try  to  separate  in  his  own  thoughts 
the  being  of  a  sensible  thing  from  its  being  perceived. 

VII.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  there  is  not  any  other  substance  than 
spirit,  or  that  which  perceives.  But  for  the  fuller  proof  of  this  point,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered,  the  sensible  qualities  are  colour,  Bgure,  motion,  smell,  taste,  and  such  like, 
that  is,  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense.  Now  for  an  idea  to  exist  in  an  unperceiving 
thing,  is  a  manifest  contradiction  ;  for  to  have  an  idea  is  all  one  as  to  perceive  :  that 
therefore  wherein  colour,  figure,  and  the  like  qualities  exist,  must  perceive  them  ; 
hence  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  unthinking  substance  or  substratum  of  those 
ideas. 

VIII.  But  say  you,  though  the  ideas  themselves  do  not  exist  without  the  mind,  yet 
there  may  be  things  like  them  whereof  they  are  copies  or  resemblances,  which 
things  exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance.  I  answer,  an  idea  can  be 
like  nothing  but  an  idea  ;  a  colour  or  figure  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  colour  or 
figure.  If  we  look  but  ever  so  little  into  our  thoughts,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive  a  likeness  except  only  between  our  ideas.  Again,  I  ask  whether  those 
supposed  originals  or  external  things,  of  which  our  ideas  are  tlie  pictures  or  repre- 
sentations, be  themselves  perceivable  or  not  ?  if  they  are,  then  they  are  ideas,  and  we 
have  gained  our  point ;  but  if  you  say  they  are  not,  I  appeal  to  any  one  whether  it  be 
sense,  to  assert  a  colour  is  like'something  which  is  invisible  ;  hard  or  soft,  like  some- 
thing which  is  intangible  ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

IX.  Some  there  are  who  make  a  distinction  betwixt  jomnaj-y  and  secondary  qualities : 
by  the  former,  they  mean  extension,  figure,  motion,  rest,  solidity  or  impenetrability, 
and  number  :  by  the  latter. they  denote  all  other  sensible  qualities,  as  colours,  sounds, 
tastes,  and  so  forth.  The  ideas  we  have  of  these  they  acknowledge  not  to  be  the 
resemblances  of  anything  existing  without  the  mind  or  unperceived  ;  but  they  will 
have  our  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  to  be  patterns  or  images  of  things  which  exist 
without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance  which  they  call  matter.  By  matter 
therefore  we  are  to  understand  an  inert,  senseless  substance,  in  which  extension,  figure, 
and  motion  do  actually  subsist.  But  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  already  shewn, 
that  extension,  figure  and  motion  are  only  ideas  existing  in  the  mind,  and  that  an  idea 
can  be  like  nothing  but  another  idea,  and  that  consequently  neither  they  nor  their 
archetypes  can  exist  in  an  unperceiving  substance.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  very 
notion  of  what  is  called  matter  or  corporeal  substance,  involves  a  contradiction  in  it. 

JC.  They  wliQ  assert  that  figure,  motion,  and  the  rest  of  the  primary  or  original 
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qualities,  do  exist  without  the  mind,  in  unthlnWng  substances,  do  at  the  same  time 
aclinowledge  that  colours,  sounds,  heat,  cold,  and  such  like  secondary  qualities,  do  not, 
which  they  tell  us  are  sensations  existing  in  the  mind  alone,  that  depend  on  and  are 
occasioned  hy  the  different  size,  texture,  and  motion,  of  the  minute  particles  of  matter. 
This  they  take  for  an  undoubted  truth,  which  they  can  demonstrate  beyond  all  excep- 
tion. Now  if  it  be  certain,  that  those  original  qualities  are  inseparably  united  with 
tlie  other  sensible  qualities,  and  not,  even  in  thought,  capable  of  being  abstractcTd  from 
them,  it  plainly  follows,  that  they  exist  only  in  the  mind.  But  I  desire  any  one  to 
reflect  and  try,  whether  he  can,  by  any  abstraction  of  thought,  conceive  the  extension 
and  motion  of  a  body,  without  all  other  sensible  qualities.  For  my  own  part,  I  see 
evidently  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  frame  an  idea  of  a  body  extended  and  moved, 
but  i  must  withal  give  it  some  colour  or  other  sensible  quality  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  exist  only  in  the  mind.  In  short,  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  abstracted 
from  all  other  qualities,  are  inconceivable.  AVhere  therefore  the  other  sensible  quali- 
ties are,  there  must  these  be  also,  to  wit,  in  the  mind,  and  no  where  else. 

XI.  Again,  great  and  small,  swift  and  sloiv,  are  allowed  to  exist  no  where  without 
the  mind,  being  entirely  relative,  and  changing  as  the  frame  or  position  of  the  organs 
of  sense  varies.  The  extension  therefore  which  exists  without  the  mind,  is  neither 
great  nor  small,  the  motion  neither  swift  nor  slow,  that  is,  they  are  nothing  at  all.  But, 
say  you,  they  are  extension  in  general,  and  motion  in  general :  thus  we  see  how  much 
the  tenet  of  extended,  moveable  substances  existing  without  the  mind,  depends  on  that 
strange  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  how  nearly  the 
vague  and  indeterminate  description  of  matter  or  corporeal  substance,  which  the 
modern  philosophers  are  run  into  by  their  own  principles,  resembles  that  antiquated 
and  so  much-ridiculed  notion  of  materia  prima,  to  be  met  with  in  Aristotle  and  his 
followers.  Witliout  extension  solidity  cannot  be  conceived.  Since  therefore  it  has 
been  shewn  that  extension  exists  not  in  an  unthinking  substance,  the  same  must  also 
be  true  of  solidity. 

XII.  That  number  is  entirely  the  creature  of  the  mind,  even  though  the  other 
qualities  be  allowed  to  exist  without,  will  be  evident  to  whoever  considers,  that  the 
same  thing  bears  a  different  denomination  of  number,  as  the  mind  views  it  with  dif- 
ferent respects.  Thus,  the  same  extension  is  one  or  three  or  thirty-six,  according  as 
the  mind  considers  it  with  reference  to  a  yard,  a  foot,  or  an  inch.  Number  is  so  visibly 
relative,  and  dependent  on  men's  understanding,  that  it  is  strange  to  think  how  any 
one  should  give  it  an  absolute  existence  without  the  mind.  We  say  one  book,  one 
page,  one  line  ;  all  these  are  equally  units,  though  some  contain  several  of  the  others. 
And  in  each  instance  it  is  plain,  the  unit  relates  to  some  particular  combination  of 
ideas  arbitrarily  put  together  by  the  mind. 

XIII.  Unity  I  know  some  will  have  to  be  a  simple  or  uncompounded  idea,  accom- 
panying all  other  ideas  into  the  mind.  That  I  have  any  such  idea  answering  the  word 
uniiy.,  I  do  not  find  ;  and  if  I  had,  methinks  I  could  not  miss  finding  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  should  be  the  most  familiar  to  my  understanding,  since  it  is  said  to  accompany 
all  other  ideas,  and  to  he  perceived  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection.  To 
say  no  more,  it  is  an  abstract  idea. 

Xiy.  I  shall  farther  add,  that  after  the  same  manner  as  modern  philosophers  prove 
certain  sensible  qualities  to  have  no  existence  in  matter,  or  without  the  mind,  the 
same  thing  may  be  likewise  proved  of  all  other  sensible  qualities  whatsoever.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  is  said  that  iieat  and  cold  are  affections  only  of  the  mind,  and  not  at  all 
patterns  of  real  beings  existing  in  the  corporeal  substances  which  excite  them,  for  that 
the  same  body  which  appears  cold  to  one  hand  seems  warm  to  another.  Now  why 
may  we  not  as  well  argue  that  figure  and  extension  are  not  patterns  or  resemblances 
of  qualities  existing  in  matter,  because  to  the  same  eye  at  different  stations,  or  eves 
of  a  different  texture  at  the  same  station,  they  appear  various,  and  cannot  therefore 
he  the  images  of  any  thing  settled  and  determinate  without  the  mind  ?  Again  it  is 
proved  that  sweetness  is  not  really  in  the  sapid  thing,  because  the  thing  remain- 
mg  unaltered  the  sweetness  is  changed  into  bitter,  as  in  case  of  a  fever  or 
otherwise  vitiated  palate.  Is  it  not  as  reasonable  to  say,  that  motion  is  not  without 
the  mind,  since  if  the  succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind  becomes  swifter,  the  motion  it 
is  acknowledged,  shall  appear  slower,  without  any  alteration  in  any  external 
object. 

XV.  In  short,  let  any  one  consider  those  arguments,  which  are  thought  manifestly 
to  prove  that  colours  and  tartes  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  he  shall  find  they  may 
with  equal  force,  be  brought  to  prove  the  same  thing  of  extension,  figure,  and  motion. 
Though  it  must  be  confessed  this  method  of  arguing  doth  not  so  much  prove  that 
there  is  no  extension  or  colour  in  an  outward  object,  as  that  we  do  not  know  by  sense 
which  is  the  true  extension  or  colour  of  the  object.  But  the  arguments  foregoing 
plainly  show  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  colour  or  extension,  at  all,  ov  other  sensible 
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quality  whatsoever,  should  exist  in  an  unthiuking  subject  without  the  mind,  or  in  the 
truth,  that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  an  outward  object. 

XVI.  But  let  us  examine  a  little  the  received  opinion.  It  is  said,  extension  is  a 
mode  or  accident  of  matter,  and  that  matter  is  the  substratum  that  supports  it.  Now 
I  desire  that  you  would  explain  what  is  meant  by  matter's  supporting  extension  ;  say 
you,  I  have  no  idea  of  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  explain  it.  I  answer,  though  you 
have  no  positive,  yet  if  you  have  any  meaning  at  all,  you  must  at  least  have  a  relative 
idea  of  matter  :  though  you  Know  not  what  it  is,  yet  you  must  he  supposed  to  know 
what  relation  it  hears  to  accidents,  and  what  is  meant  by  its  supporting  them.  It  is 
evident  support  cannot  here  he  taken  in  its  usual  or  literal  sense,  as  when  we  say  that 
pillars  support  a  building  :  in  what  sense  therefore  must  it  be  taken  ? 

XVII.  If  we  inquire  into  what  the  most  accurate  philosophers  declare  themselves 
to  mean  by  material  substance,  we  shall  find  them  acknowledge,  they  have  no  other 
meaning  annexed  to  those  sounds,  hut  the  idea  of  being  in  general,  together  with  the 
relative  notion  of  its  supporting  accidents.  The  general  idea  of  being  appeareth  to 
me  the  most  abstract  and  incomprehensible  of  all  other;  and  as  for  its  supporting 
accidents,  this,  as  we  have  just  now  observed,  cannot  be  understood  in  the  common 
sense  of  those  words  ;  it  must  therefore  be  taken  in  some  other  sense,  but  what  that  is 
they  do  not  explain.  So  that  when  I  consider  the  two  parts  or  branches  which  make 
the  signification  of  the  words  material  substance,  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  distinct 
meaning  annexed  to  them.  But  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  any  farther,  in 
discussing  this  material  substratum  or  support  of  figure  and  motion,  and  other  sensible 
qualities'!  Does  it  not  suppose  they  have  an  existence  without  the  mind  1  And  is 
not  this  a  direct  repugnancy  and  altogether  inconceivable  ? 

XVIII.  But  though  it  were  possible  that  solid,  figured,  moveable  substances  may 
exist  without  the  mind,  corresponding  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  bodies,  yet  how  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  know  this  ?  Either  we  must  know  it  by  sense,  or  by  reason.  As  for 
our  senses,  by  them  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  sensations,  ideas,  or  those 
things  that  are  immediately  perceived  by  sense,  call  them  what  you  will  :  but  they  do 
not  inform  us  that  things  exist  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived,  like  to  those  which 
are  perceived.  This  the  materialists  themselves  acknowledge.  It  remains  therefore 
that  if  we  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  external  things,  it  must  be  by  reason,  inferring 
their  existence  from  what  is  immediately  perceived  by  sense.  But  what  reason  can 
induce  us  to  believe  the  existence  of  bodies  without  the  mind  from  what  we  perceive, 
since  the  very  patrons  of  matter  themselves  do  not  pretend  there  is  any  necessary  con- 
nexion betwixt  them  and  our  ideas?  I  say  it  is  granted  on  all  hands  (and  what  happens 
in  dreams,  frenzies,  and  the  like,  puts  it  beyond  dispute),  that  it  is  possible  we  might 
be  affected  with  all  the  ideas  we  have  now,  though  no  bodies  existed  without  resem- 
bling them.  Hence  it  is  e%'ident  the  supposition  of  external  bodies  is  not  necessary 
for  the  producing  our  ideas  :  since  it  is  granted  they  are  produced  sometimes,  and 
might  possibly  be  produced  always,  in  the  same  order  we  see  them  in  at  present,  with- 
out their  concurrence. 

XIX.  But  though  we  might  possibly  have  all  our  sensations  without  them,  yet  per- 
haps it  may  be  thought  easier  to  conceive  and  explain  the  manner  of  their  production, 
by  supposing  external  bodies  in  their  likeness  rather  than  otherwise  ;  and  so  it  might 
be  at  least  probable  there  are  such  things  as  bodies  that  excite  their  ideas  In  our 
minds.  But  neither  can  this  be  said  ;  for  though  we  give  the  materialists  their 
external  bodies,  they  by  their  own  confessions  are  never  the  nearer  knowing  how  our 
ideas  are  produced;  since  they  own  themselves  unable  to  comprehend  in  what  manner 
body  can  act  upon  spirit  or  how  it  is  possible  it  should  imprint  any  idea  in  the 
mind.  Hence  it  is  evident  the  production  of  ideas  or  sensations  in  our  minds  can  be 
no  reason  why  we  should  suppose  matter  or  corporeal  substances,  since  that  is  ac- 
knowledged to  remain  equally  inexplicable  with  or  without  this  supposition.  If  there- 
fore it  were  possible  for  bodies  to  exist  without  the  mind,  yet  to  hold  they  do  so  must 
needs  be  a  very  precarious  opinion ;  since  it  is  to  suppose,  without  any  reason  at  all, 
that  God  has  created  innumerable  beings  that  are  entirely  useless,  and  serve  to  no 
manner  of  purpose. 

XX.  In  short,  if  there  were  external  bodies,  it  is  impossible  we  should  ever  come  to 
know  it,  and  if  there  were  not,  we  might  have  the  very  same  reasons  to  think  there  were 
that  we  have  now.  Suppose,  what  no  one  can  deny  possible,  an  intelligence,  without 
the  help  of  external  bodies,  to  be  affected  with  the  same  train  of  sensations  or  ideas 
that  you  are,  imprinted  in  the  same  order,  and  with  like  vividness  in  his  mind.  I  ask 
whether  that  intelligence  hath  not  all  the  reason  to  believe  the  existence  of  corporeal 
substances,  represented  by  his  ideas,  and  exciting  them  in  his  mind,  that  you  can 
possibly  have  for  believing  the  same  thing  ?  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question  ;  which 
one  consideration  is  enough  to  make  any  reasonable  person  suspect  the  strength  ot 
whatever  arguments  he  may  think  himself  to  have,  for  the  existence  of  bodies  without 
the  mindt 
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XXI.  Were  it  necessary  to  add  any  further  proof  against  the  existence  of  matter 
after  what  has  been  said,  J  could  instance  several  of  those  errors  and  difficulties  (not  to 
mention  impieties)  which  have  sprung  from  that  tenet.  It  has  occasioned  numberless 
controversies  and  disputes  in  philosophy,  and  not  a  few  of  far  greater  moment  in 
religion.  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  them  in  this  place,  as  well  because  I 
think,  arguments  «  posteriori  are  unnecessary  for  confirming  what  has  been,  if  \  mistake 
not,  sufficiently  demonstrated  a  priori,  as  because  I  shall  hereafter  find  occasion  to  say 
somewhat  of  them. 

XXII.  I  am  afraid  I  have  given  cause  to  think  me  needlessly  prolix  in  handling  this 
subject.  For  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  dilate  on  that  which  may  be  demonstrated  with 
the  utmost  evidence  in  a  line  or  two,  to  any  one  that  is  capable  of  the  least  reflection  ? 
It  is  but  looking  into  your  own  thoughts,  and  so  trying  whether  you  can  conceive  it 
possible  for  a  sound,  or  figure,  or  motion,  or  colour,  to  exist  without  the  mind,  or 
unperceived.  This  easy  trial  may  make  you  see,  that  what  you  contend  for,  is  a  down- 
right contradiction.  Insomuch  that  I  am  content  to  put  the  whole  upon  this  issue  ;  if 
you  can  but  conceive  it  possible  for  one  extended  moveable  substance,  or  in  general, 
for  any  one  idea  or  any  thing  like  an  idea,  to  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving 
it,  I  shall  readily  give  up  the  cause  :  and  as  for  all  that  compages  of  external  bodies 
which  you  contend  for,  I  shall  grant  you  its  existence,  though  you  cannot  either  give 
me  any  reason  why  you  believe  it  exists,  or  assign  any  use  to  it  when  it  is  supposed  to 
exist.  I  say,  the  bare  possibility  of  your  opinion's  being  true,  shall  pass  for  an  argu- 
ment that  it  is  so. 

XXIII.  But  say  you,  surely  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  imagine  trees,  for 
instance,  in  a  park,  or  books  existing  in  a  closet,  and  nobody  by  to  perceive  them.  I 
answer,  you  may  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it;  but  what  is  all  this,  I  beseech  you, 
more  than  framing  in  your  mind  certain  ideas  which  you  call  books  and  trees,  and  at 
the  same  time  omitting  to  frame  the  idea  of  any  one  that  may  perceive  them  ?  but  do 
not  you  yourself  perceive  or  think  of  them  all  the  while  ?  this  therefore  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  :  it  only  shows  you  have  the  power  of  imagining  or  forming  ideas  in  your 
mind  ;  but  it  doth  not  show  that  you  can  conceive  it  possible  the  objects  of  your 
thought  may  exist  without  the  mind  :  to  make  out  this,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
conceive  them  existing  unconceived  or  unthought  of,  which  is  a  manifest  repugnancy. 
When  we  do  our  utmost  to  conceive  the  existence  of  external  bodies,  we  are  all  the 
while  only  contemplating  our  own  ideas.  But  the  mind  taking  no  notice  of  itself,  is 
deluded  to  think  it  can  and  doth  conceive  bodies  existing  unthought  of  or  without  the 
mind  j  though  at  the  same  time  they  are  apprehended  by  or  exist  in  itself.  A  little 
attention  will  discover  to  any  one  the  truth  and  evidence  of  what  is  here  said,  and  make 
it  unnecessary  to  insist  on  any  other  proofs  against  the  existence  of  material 
substance. 

XXIV.  It  is  very  obvious,  upon  the  least  inquiry  into  our  own  thoughts,  to  know 
whether  it  be  possible  for  us  to  understand  what  is  meant,  by  the  absolute  existence  of 
sensible  objects  in  themselves^  or  without  the  mind.  To  me  it  is  evident  those  words 
mark  out  either  a  direct  contradiction,  or  else  nothing  at  all.  And  to  convince  others 
of  this,  I  know  no  readier  or  fairer  way,  than  to  entreat  they  would  calmly  attend  to 
their  own  thoughts :  and  if  by  this  attention,  the  emptiness  or  repugnancy  of  those 
expressions  does  appear,  surely  nothing  more  is  requisite  for  their  conviction.  It  is 
on  this  therefore  that  I  insist,  to  wit,  that  the  absolute  existence  of  unthinking  things 
are  words  without  a  meaning,  or  which  include  a  contradiction.  This  is  what  I  repeat 
and  inculcate,  and  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attentive  thoughts  of  the  reader. 

XXV.  All  our  ideas,  sensations,  or  the  things  which  we  perceive,  by  whatsoever 
names  they  may  be  distinguished,  are  visibly  inactive  ;  there  is  nothing  of  power  or 
agency  included  in  them.  So  that  one  idea  or  object  of  thought  cannot  produce,  or 
make  any  alteration  in  another.  To  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this,  there  is  nothing 
else  requisite  but  a  bare  observation  of  our  ideas.  For  since  they  and  every  part  of 
them  exist  only  in  the  mind,  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  per- 
ceived. But  whoever  shall  attend  to  his  ideas,  whether  of  sense  or  reflection,  will  not 
perceive  in  them  any  power  or  activity  ;  there  is  therefore  no  such  thing  contained  in 
them.  A  little  attention  will  discover  to  us  that  the  very  being  of  an  idea  implies 
passiveness  and  inertness  in  it,  insomuch  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  idea  to  do  any 
thing,  or,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  the  cause  of  any  thing  :  neither  can  it  be  the  resem- 
blance or  pattern  of  any  active  being,  as  is  evident  from  sect.  viii.  Whence  it  plainly 
follows  that  extension,  figure  and  motion,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  sensations.  To 
say  therefore,  that  these  are  the  effects  of  powers  resulting  from  the  configuration, 
number,  motion,  and  size  of  corpuscles,  must  certainly  be  false. 

XXVI.  We  perceive  a  continual  succession  of  ideas,  some  are  anew  excited,  others 
are  changed  6r  totally  disappear.  There  is  therefore  some  cause  of  these  ideas 
ffhgreon  they  depend,  and  which  produces  and  changes  them.    Tliat  this  cause  cannot 
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be  any  quality  or  idea,  or  combination  of  ideas,  is  clear  from  the  preceding  section.  It 
must  therefore  be  a  substance  ;  but  it  has  been  shewn  that  there  is  no  corporeal  or 
material  substance  :  it  remains  therefore  that  the  cause  of  ideas  is  an  incorporeal  active 
substance  or  spirit. 

XXVII.  A  spirit  is  one  simple,  undivided,  active  being  :  as  it  perceives  ideas,  it  is 
called  the  understanding,  and  as  it  produces  or  otherwise  operates  about  them,  it  is 
called  the  will.  Hence  there  can  be  no  idea  formed  of  a  soul  or  spirit :  for  all  ideas 
whatever,  being  passive  and  inert,  vide  sect.  xxv.  they  cannot  represent  imto  us,  by 
way  of  image  or  likeness,  that  which  acts.  A  little  attention  will  make  it  plain  to  any 
one,  that  to  have  an  idea  which  shall  be  like  that  active  principle  of  motion  and  change 
of  ideas,  is  absolutely  impossible.  Such  is  the  nature  of  spirit  or  that  which  acts,  that 
it  cannot  be  of  itself  perceived,  but  only  by  the  effects  which  it  produceth.  If  any  man 
shall  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  delivered,  let  him  but  reflect  and  try  if  he  can 
frame  the  idea  of  any  power  or  active  being;  and  whether  he  hath  ideas  of  two  prin- 
cipal powers,  marked  by  the  names  rvill  and  understanding,  distinct  from  each  other, 
as  well  as  fi-om  a  third  idea  of  substance  or  being  in  general,  with  a  relative  notion  of 
its  supporting  or  being  the  subject  of  the  aforesaid  powers,  which  is  signified  by  the 
name  soul  or  spirit.  This  is  what  some  hold  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  words  will, 
soul,  spirit,  do  not  stand  for  different  ideas,  or  in  truth,  for  any  idea  at  all,  but  for 
something  which  is  very  different  from  ideas,  and  which  being  an  agent  cannot  be  like 
unto,  or  represented  by,  any  idea  whatsoever.  Though  it  must  be  owned  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  have  some  notion  of  soul,  spirit,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  such  as 
willing,  loving,  hating,  inasmuch  as  we  know  or  understand  the  meaning  of  those  words. 

XXVIII.  I  find  I  can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at  pleasure,  and  vary  and  shift  the 
scene  as  oft  as  I  think  fit.  It  is  no  more  than  willing,  and  straightway  this  or  that 
idea  arises  in  my  fancy:  and  by  the  same  power  it  is  obliterated,  and  makes  way  for 
another.  This  making  and  unmaking  of  ideas  doth  very  properly  denominate  the  mind 
active.  Thus  much  is  certain,  and  grounded  on  experience;  but  when  we  talk  of 
unthinking  agents,  or  of  exciting  ideas  exclusive  of  volition,  we  only  amuse  ourselves 
with  words. 

XXIX.  But  whatever  power  I  inay  have  over  my  own  thoughts,  I  find  the  ideas 
actually  perceived  by  sense  have  not  a  like  dependance  on  my  will.  When  in  broad 
day-light  I  open  my  eyes,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  choose  whether  I  shall  see  or  no,  or 
to  determine  what  particular  objects  shall  present  themselves  to  my  view  :  and  so 
likewise  as  to  the  hearing  and  other  senses,  the  ideas  imprinted  on  them  are  not 
creatures  of  my  will.     There  is  therefore  some  other  will  or  spirit  that  produces  them. 

XXX.  The  ideas  of  sense  are  more  strong,  lively,  and  distinct  than  those  of  the 
imagination  ;  they  have  likewise  a  steadiness,  order  and  coherence,  and  are  not  excited 
at  random,  as  those  which  are  the  effects  of  human  wills  often  are,  but  in  a  regular 
train  or  series,  the  admirable  connexion  whereof  sufficiently  testifies  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  its  Author.  Now  the  set  rules  or  established  methods,  wherein  the 
mind  we  depend  on  excites  in  us  the  ideas  of  sense,  are  called  the  laws  of  nature : 
and  these  we  learn  by  experience,  which  teaches  us  that  such  and  such  ideas  are 
attended  with  such  and  such  other  ideas,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

XXXI.  This  gives  us  a  sort  of  foresight,  which  enables  us  to  regulate  our  actions 
for  the  benefit  of  life.  And  without  this  we  should  be  eternally  at  a  loss  :  we  could 
not  know  how  to  act  any  thing  that  might  procure  us  the  least  pleasure,  or  remove  the 
least  pain  of  sense.  That  food  nourishes,  sleep  refreshes,  and  fire  warms  us  ;  that  to 
sow  in  the  seed-time  is  the  way  to  reap  in  the  harvest,  and,  in  general,  that  to  obtain 
such  or  such  ends,  such  or  such  means  are  conducive,  all  this  we  know,  not  by 
discovering  any  necessary  connexion  between  our  ideas,  but  only  by  the  observation  of 
the  settled  laws  of  nature,  without  which  we  should  be  all  in  uncertainty  and  confusion, 
and  a  grown  man  no  more  know  how  to  manage  himself  in  the  affairs  of  life,  than  an 
infant  just  born.  ..    ,         , 

XXXII.  And  yet  this  consistent  uniform  working,  which  so  evidently  displays  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  that  governing  Spirit  whose  will  constitutes  the  laws  of  nature, 
is  so  far  from  leading  our  thoughts  to  him,  that  it  rather  sends  them  a  wandering  after 
second  causes.  For  when  we  perceive  certain  ideas  of  sense  constantly  followed  by 
other  ideas,  and  we  know  that  is  not  of  our  own  doing,  we  forthwith  attribute  power 
and  agency  to  the  ideas  themselves,  and  make  one  the  cause  of  another,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  unintelligible.  Thus  for  example,  having  observed 
that  when  we  perceive  by  sight  a  certain  round  luminous  figure,  we  at  the  same  time 
perceive  by  touch  the  idea  or  sensation  called  heat,  we  do  from  thence  conclude  the 
sun  to  be  the  cause  of  heat.  And  in  like  manner  perceiving  the  motion  and  collision 
of  bodies  to  be  attended  with  sound,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  latter  an  effect  of  the 

XXXIII.  The  ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses  by  the  Author  of  nature  are  called  real 
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things  :  and  those  excited  in  the  imagination  being  less  regular,  vivid  and  constant, 
are  more  properly  termed  ideas  or  images  of  things,  which  they  copy  and  represent. 
But  then  our  sensations,  he  they  never  so  vivid  and  distinct,  are  nevertheless  ideas, 
that  is,  they  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are  perceived  by  it,  as  truly  as  the  ideas  of  its  own 
framing.  The  ideas  of  sense  are  allowed  to  have  more  reality  in  them,  that  is,  to  be 
more  strong,  orderly,  and  coherent  tlian  the  creatures  of  the  mind  ;  but  this  is  no 
argument  that  they  exist  without  the  mind.  They  are  also  less  dependent  on  the 
spirit,  or  thinking  substance  which  perceives  them,  in  that  they  are  excited  by  the 
will  of  another  and  more  powerful  spirit :  yet  still  theyare  ideas,  and  certainlyno  idea, 
whether  faint  or  strong,  can  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it. 

XXXIV.  Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  spend  some  time  in 
answering  objections  which  may  probably  be  made  against  the  principles  hitherto  laid 
down.  In  doing  of  which,  if  I  seem  too  prolix  to  those  of  quick  apprehensions,  I  hope 
it  may  be  pardoned,  since  all  men  do  not  equally  apprehend  things  of  this  nature  ;  and 
I  am"  ivilling  to  be  understood  by  every  one.  First  then  it  will  be  objected  that  by 
the  foregoing  principles,  all  that  is  real  and  substantial  in  nature  is  banished  out  of  the 
world  :  and  instead  thereof  a  chimerical  scheme  of  ideas  takes  place.  All  things  that 
exist,  exist  only  in  the  mind,  that  is,  they  are  purely  notional.  What  therefore 
becomes  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ?  What  must  we  think  of  houses,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, trees,  stones  ;  nay,  even  of  our  own  bodies?  Are  all  these  but  so  many  chimeras 
and  illusions  on  the  fancy?  To  all  which,  and  whatever  else  of  the  same  sort  may  be 
objected,  I  answer,  that  by  the  principles  premised,  we  are  not  deprived  of  any  one 
thing  in  nature.  Whatever  we  see,  feel,  hear,  or  any  wise  conceive  or  understand, 
remains  as  secure  as  ever,  and  is  as  real  as  ever.  There  is  a  rerum  natura,  and  the 
distinction  between  realities  and  chimeras  retains  its  full  force.  This  is  evident  from 
sect.  xxix.  XXX.  xxxlii,  where  we  have  shewn  what  is  meant  hy  real  things'm  opposition 
to  chimeras,  or  ideas  of  our  own  framing ;  but  then  they  both  equally  exist  in  the  mind, 
and  in  that  sense  are  like  ideas. 

XXXV.  I  do  not  argue  against  the  existence  of  any  one  thing  that  we  can  appre- 
hend, either  by  sense  or  reflection.  That  the  things  I  see  with  mine  eyes  and  touch 
with  my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist,  I  make  not  the  least  question.  The  only  thing 
whose  existence  we  deny,  is  that  which  philosophers  call  matter  or  corporeal  substance. 
And  in  doing  of  this,  there  is  no  damage  done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say, 
will  never  miss  it.  The  atheist  indeed  will  want  the  colour  of  an  empty  name  to 
support  his  impiety;  and  the  philosophers  may  possibly  find,  they  have  lost  a  great 
handle  for  trifling  and  disputation. 

XXXVI.  It  any  man  thinks  this  detracts  from  the  existence  or  reality  of  things,  he 
is  very  far  from  understanding  what  hath  been  premised  in  the  plainest  terms  I  could 
think  of.  Take  here  an  abstract  of  what  has  been  said.  There  are  spiritual 
substances,  minds,  or  human  souls,  which  will  or  excite  ideas  in  themselves  at  pleasure : 
but  these  are  faint,  weak,  and  unsteady,  in  respect  of  others  they  perceive  by  sense, 
which  being  impressed  upon  them  according  to  certain  rules  or  laws  of  nature,  speak 
themselves  the  effects  of  a  mind  more  powerful  and  wise  than  human  spirits.  These 
latter  are  said  to  have  more  reality  in  them  than  the  former:  by  which  is  meant  that 
they  are  more  affecting,  orderly,  and  distinct,  and  that  they  are  not  fictions  of  the 
mind  perceiving  them.  And  in  this  sense,  the  sun  that  I  see  by  day  is  the  real  sun, 
and  that  which  I  imagine  by  night  is  the  idea  of  the  former.  In  the  sense  here  given 
o( reality,  \t  is  evident  that  every  vegetable,  star,  mineral,  and  in  general  each  part 
of  the  mundane  system,  is  as  mach  &  real  being  by  our  principles  as  by  any  other. 
Whether  others  mean  anything  by  the  term  reality,  different  from  what  I  do,  I  entreat 
them  to  look  into  their  own  thoughts  and  see. 

XXXVII.  It  will  he  urged  that  thus  much  at  least  is  true,  to  wit,  that  we  take  away 
all  corporeal  substances.  To  this  ray  answer  is,  That  if  the  word  substance  be  taken 
in  the  vulgar  sense,  for  a  combination  of  sensible  qualities,  such  as  extension,  solidity 
weight,  and  the  like ;  this  we  cannot  be  accused  of  taking  away.  But  if  it  be  taken  in 
a  philosophic  sense,  for  the  support  of  accidents  or  qualities  without  the  mind:  then 
indeed  I  acknowledge  that  we  take  it  away,  if  one  may  be  said  to  take  away  that  which 
never  had  any  existence,  not  even  in  the  imagination. 

XXXVIII.  But,  say  you,  it  sounds  very  harsh  to  say  we  eat  and  drink  ideas,  and 
are  clothed  with  ideas.  I  acknowledge  it  does  so,  the  word  idea  not  being  used  in 
common  discourse  to  signify  the  several  combinations  of  sensible  qualities,  which  are 
called  things  :  and  it  is  certain  that  any  expression  which  varies  from  the  familiar 
use  of  language,  will  seem  harsh  and  ridiculous.  But  this  doth  not  concern  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  which  in  other  words  is  no  more  than  to  say,  we  are  fed  and  clothed 
with  those  things  which  we  perceive  immediately  by  our  senses.  The  hardness  or  soft- 
ness, the  colour,  taste,  warmth,  figure,  and  such  like  qualities,  which  combined  together 
constitute  the  several  sorts  of  victuals  and  apparel,  have  been  shewn  to  exist  only  in 
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the  mind  that  perceives  them  ;  and  tliis  is  all  that  is  meant  by  calling  them  ideas  : 
which  word,  if  it  was  as  ordinarily  used  as  f/mig,  would  sound  no  harsher  nor  more 
ridiculous  than  it.  T  am  not  for  disputing  about  the  propriety,  but  the  truth  of  the 
expression.  If  therefore  you  agree  with  me  that  we  eat  and  drink,  and  are  clad  with 
the  immediate  objects  of  sense  which  cannot  exist  unpereeived  or  without  tlie  mind  ; 
I  shall  readily  grant  it  is  more  proper  or  conformable  to  custom,  that  they  should  be 
called  things  rather  than  ideas. 

XXXIX.  If  it  be  demanded  why  I  make  use  of  the  word  idea,  and  do  not  rather  in 
compliance  with  custom  call  them  things  ;  I  answer,  I  do  It  for  two  reasons :  First, 
because  the  term  thing,  in  contradiction  to  idea,  is  generally  supposed  to  denote 
somewhat  existing  without  the  mind  :  Secondly,  because  thing  hath  a  more  compre- 
hensive signification  than  idea,  including  spirits  or  thinking  things  as  well  as  ideas. 
Since  therefore  the  objects  of  sense  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  are  withal  thoughtless 
and  inactive,  I  chose  to  mark  them  by  the  word  idea,  which  implies  those  properties. 

XL.  But  say  what  we  can,  some  one  perhaps  may  be  apt  to  reply,  he  will  still 
believe  his  senses,  and  never  suffer  any  arguments,  how  plausible  soever,  to  prevail 
over  the  certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so,  assert  the  evidence  of  sense  as  high  as  you 
please,  we  are  willing  to  do  the  same.  That  what  I  see,  heai-,  and  feel,  dotli  exist, 
that  is  to  say,  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no  more  doubt  than  I  do  of  my  own  being.  But  I 
do  not  see  how  the  testimony  of  sense  can  be  alleged,  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  any 
thing,  which  is  not  perceived  by  sense.  We  are  not  for  having  any  man  turn  sceptic, 
and  disbelieve  his  senses  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  give  them  all  the  stress  and  assurance 
imaginable;  nor  are  there  any  principles  more  opposite  to  scepticism,  than  those  we 
have  laid  down,  as  shall  be  hereafter  clearly  shewn. 

XLI.  Secondly,  it  will  be  objected,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  real  fire, 
for  instance,  and  the  idea  of  fire,  betivixt  dreaming  or  imagining  oneself  burnt,  and 
actually  being  so  :  this  and  the  like  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  our  tenets.  To  all 
which  the  answer  is  evident  from  what  hath  been  already  said,  and  I  shall  only  add 
in  this  place,  that  if  real  fire  be  very  different  from  the  idea  of  fire,  so  also  is  the  real 
pain  that  it  occasions,  very  different  from  the  idea  of  the  same  pain  :  and  yet  nobody 
will  pretend  that  real  pain  either  is,  or  can  possibly  be,  in  an  unperceiving  thing  or 
without  the  mind,  any  more  than  its  idea. 

XLII.  Thirdly,  it  will  be  objected,  that  we  see  things  actually  without  or  at  a 
distance  from  us,  and  which  consequently  do  not  exist  in  the  mind,  it  being  absurd 
that  those  things  which  are  seen  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  should  be  as  near  to 
us  as  our  own  thoughts.  In  answer  to  this,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that  in  a 
dream  we  do  oft  perceive  things  as  existing  at  a  great  distance  off,  and  yet  for  all  that, 
those  things  are  acknowledged  to  have  their  existence  only  in  the  mind. 

XLIII.  But  for  the  fuller  clearing  of  this  point,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider, 
how  it  is  that  we  perceive  distance  and  things  placed  at  a  distance  by  sight.  For  that 
we  should  in  truth  see  external  space,  and  bodies  actually  existing  in  it,  some  nearer, 
others  farther  off,  seems  to  cai'ry  with  it  some  opposition  to  what  hath  been  said,  of 
their  existing  no  where  without  the  mind.  The  consideration  of  this  difficulty  it  was, 
that  gave  birth  to  my  Essay  towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision,  which  was  published  not 
long  since.  Wherein  it  is  shewn  that  distance  or  outness  is  neither  immediately  of 
itself  perceived  by  sight,  nor  yet  apprehended  or  judged  of  by  lines  and  angles,  or  any 
thing  that  hath  a  necessary  connexion  with  it:  but  that  it  is  only  suggested  to  our 
thoughts  by  certain  visible  ideas  and  sensations  attending  vision,  which  in  their  own 
nature  have  no  manner  of  similitude  or  relation,  either  with  distance,  or  things  placed 
at  a  distance.  But  by  a  connexion  taught  us  by  experience,  they  come  to  signify  and 
suggest  them  to  us,  after  the  same  manner  that  words  of  anylanguage  suggest  the 
ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for.  Insomuch  that  a  man  born  blind,  and  afterwards 
made  to  see,  would  not,  at  first  sight,  think  the  things  he  saw,  to  be  without  his  mind, 
or  at  any  distance  from  him.    See  sect.  xll.  of  the  forementioned  treatise. 

XLIV.  The  ideas  of  sight  and  touch  make  two  species,  entirely  distinct  and  hetero- 
geneous. The  former  are  marks  and  prognostics  of  the  latter.  That  the  proper 
objects  of  sight  neither  exist  without  the  mind,  nor  are  the  images  of  external  things, 
was  shewn  even  in  that  treatise.  Though  througliout  the  same,  the  contrary  be  sup- 
posed true  of  tangible  objects  :  not  that  to  suppose  that  vulgar  error,  was  necessary 
for  establishing  the  notions  therein  laid  down  ;  but  because  it  was  beside  my  purpose 
to  examine  and  refute  it  in  a  discourse  concerning  vision.  So  that  in  strict  truth  the 
ideas  of  sight,  when  we  apprehend  by  them  distance,  and  things  placed  at  a  distance,  do 
not  suggest  or  mark  out  to  us  things  actually  existing  at  a  distance,  but  only  admonish 
us  what  ideas  of  touch  will  be  imprinted  in  our  minds  at  such  and  such  distances  of 
time,  and  In  consequence  of  such  or  such  actions.  It  is,  I  say,  evident  from  what  has 
been  said  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  treatise,  and  in  sect,  cxlvii.  and  elsewhere 
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of  the  Essay  concerning  Vision,  that  visible  ideas  are  the  language  whereby  the 
governing  spirit,  on  whom  we  depend,  informs  us  what  tangible  ideas  he  'saCout  to 
imprint  upon  us,  in  case  we  excite  this  or  that  motion  in  our  own  bodies.  Uut  tor  a 
fuller  information  in  this  point,  1  refer  to  the  Essay  itself. 

XLV.  Fourthly,  it  will  be  objected,  that  from  the  foregoing  prmciples  it  tollows, 
things  are  every  moment  annihilated  and  created  anew.  The  objects  of  sense  exist 
only  when  they  are  perceived  :  the  trees  therefore  are  in  the  garden,  or  the  chairs  in 
the  parlour,  no  longer  than  while  there  is  somebody  by  to  perceive  them.  Upon 
shutting  my  eyes  all  the  furniture  in  the  room  is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  barely  upon 
opening  them  it  is  again  created.  In  answer  to  all  which,  I  refer  the  reader  to  what 
has  been  said  in  sect.  iii.  iv.  &c,  and  desire  he  will  consider  whether  he  means  any 
thing  by  the  actual  existence  of  an  idea,  distinct  from  its  being  perceived.  For  my 
part,  after  the  nicest  inquiry  I  could  make,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  that  any  thing 
else  is  meant  by  those  words.  And  I  once  more  entreat  the  reader  to  sound  his  own 
thoughts,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  on  by  words.  If  he  can  conceive  it 
possible  either  for  his  ideas  or  their  archetypes  to  exist  without  being  perceived,  then 
I  give  up  the  cause  :  but  if  he  cannot,  he  will  acknowledge  it  is  unreasonable  for  him 
to  stand  up  in  defence  of  he  knows  not  what,  and  pretend  to  charge  on  me  as  an 
absurdity,  the  not  assenting  to  those  propositions  which  at  bottom  have  no  meaning 
in  them. 

XLVI;  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  how  far  the  received  principles  of  philo- 
sophy are  themselves  chargeable  with  those  pretended  absurdities.  It  is  thought 
strangely  absurd  that  upon  closing  my  eyelids,  all  the  visible  objects  round  me  should 
be  reduced  to  nothing  ;  and  yet  is  not  this  what  philosophers  commonly  acknowledge, 
when  they  agree  on  all  hands,  that  light  and  colours,  which  alone  are  the  proper  and 
immediate  objects  of  sight,  are  mere  sensations  that  exist  no  longer  than  they  are 
perceived  ?  Again,  it  may  to  some  perhaps  seem  very  incredible,  that  things  should 
be  every  moment  creating,  yet  this  very  notion  is  commonly  taught  in  the  schools. 
For  the  schoolmen,  though  they  acknowledge  the  existence  of  matter,  and  that  the  whole 
mundane  fabric  is  framed  out  of  it,  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  subsist 
without  the  Divine  conservation,  which  by  them  is  expounded  to  be  a  continual 
creation. 

XLVII.  Farther,  a  little  thought  will  discover  to  us,  that  though  we  allow  the 
existence  of  matter  or  corporeal  substance,  yet  it  will  unavoidably  follow  from  the 
principles  which  are  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  particular  bodies,  of  what  kind 
soever,  do  none  of  them  exist  whilst  they  are  not  perceived.  For  it  is  evident  from 
sect.  xi.  and  the  following  sections,  that  the  matter  philosophers  contend  for,  is  an 
incomprehensible  somewhat  which  hath  none  of  those  particular  qualities,  whereby 
the  bodies  falling  under  our  senses  are  distinguished  one  from  another.  But  to  make 
this  more  plain,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  is  now 
universally  allowed,  at  least  by  the  most  approved  and  considerable  philosophers,  who 
on  the  received  principles  demonstrate  it  beyond  all  exception.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  parts  in  each  particle  of  matter,  which  are  not 
perceived  by  sense.  The  reason  therefore,  that  any  particular  body  seems  to  be  of  a 
finite  magnitude,  or  exhibits  only  a  finite  number  of  parts  to  sense,  is,  not  because  it 
contains  no  more,  since  in  itself  it  contains  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  but  because 
the  sense  is  not  acute  enough  to  discern  them.  In  proportion  therefore  as  the  sense 
is  rendered  more  acute,  it  perceives  a  greater  number  of  parts  in  the  object;  that  is, 
the  object  appears  greater,  and  its  figure  varies,  those  parts  in  its  extremities  which 
were  before  unperceivable,  appearing  now  to  bound  it  in  very  different  lines  and  angles 
from  those  perceived  by  an  obtuser  sense.  And  at  length,  after  various  changes  of 
size  and  shape,  when  the  sense  becomes  infinitely  acute,  the  body  shall  seem  infinite. 
During  all  which  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  body,  but  only  in  the  sense.  Each  body 
therefore  considered  in  itself,  is  infinitely  extended,  and  consequently  void  of  all  shape 
or  figure.  From  which  it  follows,  that  though  we  should  grant  the  existence  of 
matter  to  be  ever  so  certain,  yet  it  is  withal  as  certain  the  materialists  themselves  are 
by  their  own  principles  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  neither  the  particular  bodies 
perceived  by  sense,  nor  any  thing  like  them,  exists  without  the  mind.  Matter,  I 
say,  and  each  particle  thereof,  is  according  to  them  infinite  and  shapeless,  and  it  is 
the  mind  that  frames  all  that  variety  of  bodies  which  compose  the  visible  world,  any 
one  whereof  does  not  exist  longer  than  it  is  perceived. 

XLVIII.  If  we  consider  it,  the  objection  proposed  in  sect.xlv.  will  not  he  found 
reasonably  charged  on  the  principles  we  have  premised,  so  as  in  truth  to  make  any 
objection  at  all  against  our  notions.  For  though  we  hold  indeed  the  objects  of  sense 
to  be  nothing  else  but  ideas  which  cannot  exist  unperceived  ;  yet  we  may  not  hence 
conclude  they  have  no  existence  except  only  while  they  are  perceived  by  us,  since 
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there  may  be  some  other  spirit  that  perceives  them,  though  we  do  not.  Wherever 
bodies  are  said  to  have  no  existence  without  the  mind,  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
mean  this  or.tliat  particular  mind,  but  all  minds  whatsoever.  It  does  not  therefore 
follow  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  bodies  are  annihilated  and  created  every 
moment,  or  exist  not  at  all  during  the  intervals  between  our  perception  in  them.  J 

XLIX.  Fifthly,  It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  if  extension  and  figure  exist  only 
in  the  mind,  it  follows  that  the  mind  is  extended  and  figured ;  since  extension  is  a 
mode  or  attribute,  which  (to  speak  with  the  schools)  is  predicated  of  the  subject  in 
which  it  exists.  I  answer.  Those  qualities  are  in  the  mind  only  as  they  are  perceived 
by  it;  that  is,  not  byway  of  mode  or  attribute,  but  only  by  way  of  idea;  and  it  no 
more  follows,  that  the  soul  or  mind  Is  extended  because  extension  exists  in  it  alone, 
than  it  does  that  it  is  red  or  blue,  because  those  colours  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged 
to  exist  in  it,  and  no  where  else.  As  to  what  philosophers  say  of  subject  and  mode, 
that  seems  very  groundless  and  unintelligible.  For  instance,  in  this  proposition,  a 
die  is  hard,  extended,  and  square ;  they  will  have  it  that  the  word  die  denotes  a 
subject  or  substance,  distinct  from  the  hardness,  extension,  and  figure,  which  are 
predicated  of  it,  and  in  which  they  exist.  This  I  cannot  comprehend  :  to  me  a  die 
seems  to  be  nothing  distinct  from  those  things  which  are  termed  its  modes  or  acci- 
dents. And  to  say  a  die  is  hard,  extended,  and  square,  is  not  to  attribute  those 
qualities  to  a  subject  distinct  from  and  supporting  them,  but  only  an  explication  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  die. 

L.  Sixthly,  You  will  say  there  have  been  a  great  many  things  explained  by  matter 
and  motion:  take  away  these  and  you  destroy  the  whole  corpuscular  philosophy,  and 
undermine  those  mechanical  principles  which  have  been  applied  with  so  much  success 
to  account  for  the  phenomena.  In  short,  whatever  advances. have  been  made,  either 
by  ancient  or  modern  philosophers,  in  the  study  of  nature,  do  all  proceed  on  the 
supposition,  that  corporeal  substance  or  matter  doth  really  exist.  To  this  I  answer, 
that  there  is  not  any  one  phenomenon  explained  on  that  supposition,  which  may  not 
as  well  be  explained  without  it,  as  might  easily  be  made  appear  by  an  induction  of 
particulars.  To  explain  the  phenomena  is  all  one  as  to  shew,  why  upon  such  and  such 
occasions  we  are  affected  with' such  and  such  ideas.  But  how  matter  should  operate 
on  a  spirit,  or  produce  any  idea  in  it,  is  what  no  philosopher  will  pretend  to  explain. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  there  can  be  no  use  of  matter  in  natural  philosophy.  Besides, 
they  who  attempt  to  account  for  things,  do  it  not  by  corporeal  substance,  but  by 
figure,  motion,  and  other  qualities,  which  are  in  truth  no  more  than  mere  ideas,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  any  thing,  as  hath  been  already  shewn.    See  sect. 

XXV. 

LI.  Seventhly,  It  will  upon  this  be  demanded,  whether  it  does  not  seem  absurd  to 
take  away  natural  causes,  and  ascribe  every  thing  to  the  immediate  operation  of 
spirits  1  We  must  no  longer  say  upon  these  principles  that  fire  heats',  or  water  cools, 
but  that  the  spirit  heats,  and  so  forth.  Would  not  a  man  be  deservedly  laughed  at 
who  should  talk  after  this  manner?  I  answer,  he  would  so ;  in  such  things  we  ought 
to  timnk  with  the  learned,  and  speak  with  the  vulgar.  They  who  to  demonstration 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system,  do  nevertheless  say  the  sun 
rises,  the  sun  sets,  or  comes  to  the  meridian  :  and  if  they  affected  a  contrary  style  in 
common  talk,  it  would  without  doubt  appear  very  ridiculous.  A  little  reflection  on 
what  is  here  said  will  make  it  manifest,  that  the  common  use  of  language  would 
receive  no  manner  of  alteration  or  disturbance  from  the  admission  of  our  tenets. 

LTI.  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  any  phrases  may  be  retained  so  long  as  they 
excite  in  us  proper  sentiments,  or  dispositions  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary 
for  our  well-being,  how  false  soever  they  may  be  if  taken  in  a  strict  and  speculative 
sense.  Nay,  this  is  unavoidable,  since  propriety  being  regulated  by  custom,  language 
is  suited  to  the  received  opinions,  which  are  not  always  the  truest.  Hence  it  is  im- 
possible, even  in  the  most  rigid  philosophic  reasonings  so  far  to  alter  the  bent  and 
genius  of  the  tongue  we  speak,  as  never  to  give  a  handle  for  cavillers  to  pretend  diffio 
culties  and  inconsistencies.  But  a  fair  and  ingenuous  reader  will  collect  the  sense 
from  the  scope  and  tenor  and  connexion  of  a  discourse,  making  allowances  for  those 
inaccurate  modes  of  speech  which  use  has  made  inevitable.  ,      ,      ,         , 

LIII.  As  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  no  corporeal  causes,  this  has  been  hereto- 
fore maintained  by  some  of  the  schoolmen,  as  it  is  of  late  by  others  among  the 
modern  philosophers,  who,  though  they  allow  matter  to  exist,  yet  will  have  God  alone 
to  be  the  immediate  efficient  cause  of  all  things.  These  men  saw,  that  amongst  all 
the  objects  of  sense  there  was  none  which  had  any  power  or  activity  included  m  it, 
and  that  by  consequence  this  was  likewise  true  of  whatever  bodies  they  supposed  to 
exist  without  the  mind,  like  unto  the  immediate  objects  of  sense.  But  then,  that 
they  should  suppose  an  innumerable  multitude  of  created  beings,  which  they  acknoiv- 
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ledge  are  not  capable  of  producing  any  one  effect  in  nature,  and  which  therefore  are 
made  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  since  God  might  have  done  every  thing  as  well 
without  thenn  ;  this  I  say,  though  we  should  allow  it  possible,  must  yet  be  a  very 
unaccountable  and  extravagant  supposition. 

LIV.  In  the  eighth  place.  The  universal  concurrent  assent  of  mankind  may  be 
thought  by  some,  an  invincible  argument  in  behalf  of  matter,  or  the  existence  of 
external  things.  Must  we  suppose  the  whole  world  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  if  so,  what 
cause  can  be  assigned  of  so  wide-spread  and  predominant  an  error?  I  answer,  First, 
That,  upon  a  narrow  inquiry,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  found  so  many  as  is  imagined 
do  really  believe  the  existence  of  matter  or  things  without  the  mind.  Strictly 
speaking,  to  believe  that  which  involves  a  contradiction,  or  has  no  meaning  in  it,  is 
impossible  :  and  whether  the  foregoing  expressions  are  not  of  that  sort,  I  refer  it  to 
the  impartial  examination  of  the  reader.  In  one  sense  indeed  men  may  be  said  to 
believe  that  matter  exists,  that  is,  they  act  as  if  the  immediate  cause  of  their  sen- 
sations, which  affects  them  every  moment,  and  is  so  nearly  present  to  them,  were 
some  senseless  unthinking  being.  But  that  they  should  clearly  apprehend  any 
meaning  marked  by  those  words,  and  form  thereof  a  settled  speculative  opinion,  is 
what  I  am  notable  to  conceive.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  wherein  men  impose 
upon  themselves,  by  imagining  they  believe  those  propositions  they  have  often  heard, 
though  at  bottom  they  have  no  meaning  in  them. 

LV.  But,  Secondly,  Though  we  should  grant  a  notion  to  be  ever  so  universally  and 
stedfastly  adhered  to,  yet  this  is  but  a  weak  argument  of  its  truth,  to  whoever  con- 
siders what  a  vast  number  of  prejudices  and  false  opinions  are  every  where  embraced 
with  the  utmost  tenaciousness,  by  the  unreflecting  (which  are  the  far  greater)  part  of 
mankind.  There  was  a  time  when  the  antipodes  and  motion  of  the  earth  were 
looked  upon  as  monstrous  absurdities,  even  by  men  of  learning  ;  and  if  it  be  considered 
wliat  a  small  proportion  they  bear  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  that  at  this 
day  those  notions  have  gained  but  a  very  inconsiderable  footing  in  the  world. 

LVI.  But  it  is  demanded,  that  we  assign  a  cause  of  this  prejudice,  and  account  for 
its  obtaining  in  the  world.  To  this  I  answer,  That  men  knowing  they  perceived 
several  ideas,  whereof  they  themselves  were  not  the  authors,  as  not  being  excited 
from  within,  nor  depending  on  the  operation  of  their  wills,  this  made  them  maintain, 
those  ideas  or  objects  of  perception  had  an  existence  independent  of,  and  without  the 
mind,  without  ever  dreaming  that  a  contradiction  was  involved  in  those  words.  But 
philosophers  having  plainly  seen,  that  the  immediate  objects  of  perception  do  not 
exist  without  the  mind,  they  in  some  degree  corrected  the  mistake  of  the  vulgar,  but 
at  the  same  time  run  into  another  which  seems  no  less  absurd,  to  wit,  that  there  are 
certain  objects  really  existing  without  the  mind,  or  having  a  subsistence  distinct  from 
being  perceived,  of  which  our  ideas  are  only  images  or  resemblances,  imprinted  by 
those  objects  on  the  mind.  And  this  notion  of  the  philosophers  owes  its  origin  to  the 
same  cause  with  the  former,  namely,  their  being  conscious  that  they  were  not  the 
authors  of  their  own  sensations,  which  they  evidently  knew  were  imprinted  from 
without,  and  which  therefore  must  have  some  cause  distinct  from  the  minds  on  which 
they  are  imprinted. 

LVII.  But  why  they  should  suppose  the  ideas  of  sense  to  be  excited  in  us  by  things 
in  their  likeness,  and  not  rather  have  recourse  to  spirit  which  alone  can  act,  may  be 
accounted  for,  first,  because  they  were  not  aware  of  the  repugnancy  there  is,  as  well 
in  supposing  things  liiie  unto  our  ideas  existing  without,  as  in  attributing  to  them 
power  or  activity.  Secondly,  because  the  supreme  Spirit  which  excites  those  ideas 
m  our  minds,  is  not  marked  out  and  limited  to  our  view  by  any  particular  finite  col- 
lection of  sensible  ideas,  as  human  agents  are  by  their  size,  complexion,  limbs,  and 
motions.  And  thirdly,  because  his  operations  are  regular  and  uniform.  Whenever 
the  course  of  nature  is  interrupted  by  a  miracle,  men  are  ready  to  own  the  presence 
of  a  superior  agent.  But  when  we  see  things  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course,  they  do 
not  excite  in  us  any  reflection :  their  order  and  concatenation,  though  it  be  an  argu- 
ment of  the  greatest  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  in  their  Creator,  is  yet  so  constant 
and  faraihar  to  us,  that  we  do  not  think  them  the  immediate  effects  of  a  free  Spirit  ■ 
especially  since  inconstancy  and  mutability  in  acting,  though  it  be  an  imperfection' 
IS  looked  on  as  a  mark  of/j-ec^om. 

LVni.  Tenthly,  It  will  be  objected,  that  the  notions  we  advance  are  inconsistent 
witli  severa  sound  truths  in  philosophy  and  mathematics.  For  example,  the  motion 
of  the  earth  is  now  universally  admitted  by  astronomers,  as  a  truth  grounded  on  the 
clearest  and  most  convincing  reasons  ;  buton  the  foregoing  principles,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing,  For  motion  being  only  an  idea,  it  follows  that  if  it  be  not  perceived,  it 
exists  not_:  but  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  perceived  by  sense.  I  answer,  that 
tenet,  if  rightly  understood,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  principles  we  have  pre- 
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mised  :  for  the  question,  whether  the  earth  moves  or  not,  amounts  in  reality  to  no 
more  than  this,  to  wit,  whether  we  have  reason  to  conclude  from  what  hath  been 
observed  by  astronomers,  tliat  if  we  were  placed  in  6ucli  and  such  clicvimstances,  and 
such  or  such  a  position  and  distance,  both  from  the  earth  and  sun,  we  should  perceive 
the  former  to  move  among  the  choir  of  the  planets,  and  appearing  in  all  respects  like 
one  of  them  :  and  this,  by  the  established  rules  of  nature,  which  we  liave  no  reason  to 
mistrust,  is  reasonably  collected  from  the  phenomena. 

L[X.  We  may,  from  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  train  and  succession  of 
ideas  in  our  minds,  often  make,  I  will  not  say  uncertain  conjectures,  but  sure  and 
well-grounded  predictions,  concerning  the  ideas  we  shall  be  allected  with,  pursuant  to 
a  great  train  of  actions,  and  be  enabled  to  pass  a  right  judgment  of  what  would  have 
appeared  to  us,  in  case  we  were  in  circumstances  very  different  from  those  ive  are  in 
at  present.  Herein  consists  the  knowledge  of  nature,  which  may  preserve  its  use  and 
certainty  very  consistently  with  what  has  been  said.  It  will  be  easy  to  apply  this  to 
whatever  objections  of  the  like  sort  may  he  drawn  from  the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  or 
any  other  discoveries  in  astronomy  or  nature. 

JjX.  In  the  eleventh  place,  it  will  be  demanded,  to  what  purpose  serves  that  curious 
organization  of  plants,  and  the  admirable  mechanism  in  the  parts  of  animals ;  might 
not  vegetables  grow,  and  shoot  forth  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  animals  perform  all 
their  motions,  as  well  without  as  with  all  that  variety  of  internal  parts  so  elegantly 
contrived  and  put  together,  which  being  ideas  have  nothing  powerful  or  operative  in 
them,  nor  have  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  effects  ascribed  to  them'!  If  it  be 
a  spirit  that  immediately  produces  every  effect  by  a  fint,  or  act  of  his  will,  we  must 
think  all  that  is  fine  and  artificial  in  the  works,  whether  of  man  or  nature,  to  he  made 
in  vain.  By  this  doctrine,  though  an  artist  hath  made  the  spring  and  wheels,  and 
every  movement  of  a  watch,  and  adjusted  them  in  such  a  manner  as  he  knew  would 
produce  the  motions  he  designed  ;  yet  he  must  think  all  this  done  to  no  purpose,  and 
that  it  is  an  intelligence  which  directs  the  index,  and  points  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 
If  so,  why  may  not  the  intelligence  do  it,  without  his  being  at  the  pains  of  making  the 
movements,  and  putting  them  together  1  Why  does  not  an  empty  case  serve  as  well 
as  another  ?  And  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  whenever  there  is  any  fault  in  the  going 
of  a  watch,  there  is  some  corresponding  disorder  to  be  found  in  the  movements, 
which  being  mended  by  a  skilful  hand,  all  is  right  again?  The  like  may  be  said  of 
all  the  clock-work  of  nature,  great  part  whereof  is  so  wonderfully  fine  and  subtile,  as 
scarce  to  be  discerned  by  the  best  microscope.  In  short,  it  will  he  asked,  how  upon 
our  principles  any  tolerable  account  can  be  given,  or  any  final  cause  assigned,  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  bodies  and  machines  framed  with  the  most  exquisite  art, 
which  in  the  common  philosophy  have  very  apposite  uses  assigned  them,  and  serve  to 
explain  abundance  of  phenomena. 

LXI.  To  all  which  I  answer,  first,  that  though  there  were  some  difficulties  relating 
to  the  administration  of  Providence,  and  the  uses  by  it  assigned  to  the  several  parts 
of  nature,  which  I  could  not  solve  by  the  foregoing  principles,  yet  this  objection  could 
■je  of  small  weight  against  the  truth  and  certainty  of  those  things  which  may  be  proved 
d  prion,  with  tie  utmost  evidence.  Secondly,  But  neither  are  the  received  prin- 
ciples free  from  the  like  difliculties;  for  it  may  still  be  demanded,  to  what  end  God 
should  take  those  round-about  methods  of  effecting  things  by  instruments  and  ma- 
chines, which  no  one  can  deny  might  have  been  effected  by  the  mere  command  of 
his  will,  without  all  that  apparatus  :  nay,  if  we  narrowly  consider  it,  we  shall  find  the 
objection  may  be  retorted  with  great  force  on  those  who  hold  the  existence  of  those 
machines  without  the  mind  ;  for  it  has  been  made  evident,  that  solidity,  bulk,  figure, 
motion,  and  the  like,  have  no  activity  or  efficacy  in  them,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing any  one  effect  in  nature.  See  sect.  xxv.  Whoever  therefore  supposes  them 
to  exist  (allowing  the  supposition  possible)  when  they  are  not  perceived,  does  it 
manifestly  to  no  purpose;  since  the  only  use  that  is  assigned  to  them,  as  they  exist 
unperceived,  is,  that  they  produce  those  perceivable  effects,  which  in  truth  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  anv  thing  but  spirit. 

LXIl.  But  to  come  nearer  the  difficulty,  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  the 
fabrication  of  all  those  parts  and  organs  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  producing 
any  effect,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  the  producing  of  things  in  a  constant,  regular  way, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are  certain  general  laws  that  run  through  the 
whole  chain  of  natural  eff(!cts  :  these  are  learned  by  the  ohseivation  and  study  of 
nature,  and  are  hymen  applied  as  well  to  tlie  framing  artificial  thiuRS  for  the  use 
and  ornament  of  life,  as  to  the  explaining  the  various  phenomena:  which  explication 
consists  only  in  shewing  the  conformity  any  particular  phenomenon  hath  to  the  general 
laws  of  natuic,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  discovering  the  unifmmily  there  ia  in 
the  production  of  natural  e/iects ;  as  will  be  evidnnt  to  whoever  shall  attend  to  the 
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several  instances,  wherein  philosophers  pretend  to  account  for  appearances.  That 
there  is  a  great  and  conspicuous  use  in  these  regular  constant  raethodsof  working 
observed  by  the  supreme  Agent,  hath  been  shewn  in  sect.xxxi.  And  it  is  no  less 
visible,  that  a  particular  size,  figure,  motion,  and  disposition  of  parts,  are  necessary, 
though  not  absolutely  to  the  producing  any  effect,  yet  to  the  producing  it  according 
to  the  standing  mechanical  laws  of  nature.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  God,  or  the  intelligence  which  sustains  and  rules  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
might,  if  he  were  minded  to  produce  a  miracle,  cause  all  the  motions  on  tlie  dial-plate 
of  a  watch,  though  nobody  had  ever  made  the  movements,  and  put  them  in  it:  but 
yet  if  he  will  act  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  mechanism,  by  him  for  wise  ends  established 
and  maintained  in  the  creation,  it  is  necessary  that  those  actions  of  the  watchmalter, 
whereby  he  mal<es  the  movements  and  rightly  adjusts  them,  precede  the  production 
of  the  aforesaid  motions ;  as  also  that  any  disorder  in  them  he  attended  with  the  per- 
ception of  some  corresponding  disorder  in  tlie  movements,  which  being  once  corrected 
all  is  right  again, 

LXIII.  It  may  indeed  on  some  occasions  be  necessary,  that  the  Author  of  nature 
display  his  overruling  power  in  producing  some  appearance  out  of  his  ordinary  series 
of  things.  Such  exceptions  from  the  general  rules  of  nature  are  proper  to  surprise 
and  awe  men  into  an  aclsnowledgment  of  the  Divine  Being  :  but  then  they  are  to  be 
used  but  seldom,  otherwise  there  is  a  plain  reason  why  they  should  fail  of  that  effect. 
Besides,  God  seems  to  choose  the  convincing  our  reason  of  his  attributes  by  the  worlds 
of  nature,  which  discover  so  much  harmony  and  contrivance  in  their  malie,  and  are 
such  plain  indication  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  in  their  author,  rather  than  to 
astonish  us  into  a  belief  of  his  being,  by  anomalous  and  surprising  events. 

LXIV.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  yet  clearer  light,  I  shall  observe  that  what  has  been 
objected  in  sect.lx.  amounts  in  reality  to  no  more  than  this  :  ideas  are  not  any  how 
and  at  random  produced,  there  being  a  certain  order  and  connexion  between  them, 
lilse  to  that  of  cause  and  effect :  there  aie  also  several  combinations  of  them,  made  in 
a  very  regular  and  artificial  manner,  which  seem  like  so  many  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  nature,  that,  being  hid  as  it  were  behind  the  scenes,  have  a  secret  operation 
in  producing  those  appearances  which  are  seen  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  being 
themselves  discernible  only  to  the  curious  eye  of  the  philosopher.  But  since  one  idea 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  another,  to  what  purpose  is  that  connexion  ?  And  since  those 
instruments,  being  barely  inefficacious. perceptions  in  the  mind,  are  not  subservient  to 
the  production  of  natural  eflects  ;  it  is  demanded  why  they  are  made,  or,  in  other 
»vords,  what  reason  can  he  assigned  why  God  should  make  us,  upon  a  close  inspection 
into  his  works,  behold  so  great  variety  of  ideas,  so  artfully  laid  together,  and  so  much 
according  to  rule  ;  it  not  being  credible,  that  he  would  be  at  the  expense  (if  one  may 
so  speak)  of  all  that  art  and  regularity  to  no  purpose? 

LXV.  To  all  which  my  answer  is,  first,  that  the  connexion  of  ideas  does  not  imply 
the  relation  oi cause  and  effect,  but  only  of  a  mark  or  sign  with  the  thing  signified. 
The  fire  which  I  see  is  not  the  cause  of  the  pain  I  suffer  upon  my  approaching  it,  but 
the  mark  that  forewarns  me  of  it.  In  like  manner,  the  noise  that  I  hear  is  not  the 
effect  of  this  or  that  motion  or  collision  of  the  ambient  bodies,  but  the  sign  thereof. 
Secondly,  the  reason  why  ideas  are  formed  into  machines,  that  is,  artificial  and  regular 
combinations,  is  the  same  with  that  for  combining  letters  into  words.  That  a  few 
original  ideas  may  be  made  to  signify  a  great  number  of  effects  and  actions,  it  is 
necessary  they  be  variously  combined  together  :  and  to  the  end  their  use  be  perma- 
nent and  universal,  these  combinations  must  be  made  by  rule,  and  with  toise  contri- 
vance. By  this  means  abundance  of  information  is  conveyed  unto  us  concerning  what 
we  arc  to  expect  from  such  and  such  actions,  and  what  methods  are  proper  to  be 
taken  for  the  exciting  such  and  such  ideas:  which  in  effect  is  all  that  I  conceive  to 
be  distinctly  meant,  when  it  is  said  that  by  discerning  the  figure,  texture,  and 
mechanism,  of  the  inward  parts  of  bodies,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  we  may  attain 
to  know  the  several  uses  and  properties  depending  thereon,  or  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

LXVI.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  those  things,  which  under  the  notion  of  a  cause 
co-operating  or  concurring  to  the  production  of  effects  are  altogether  inexplicable,  and 
run  us  into  great  absurdities,  may  be  very  naturally  explained,  and  have  a  proper  and 
obvious  use  assigned  them,  when  they  are  considered  only  as  marks  or  signs  for  our 
information.  And  it  is  the  searching  after,  and  endeavouring  to  understand,  those  signs 
instituted  by  the  Author  of  nature,  that  ought  to  be  the  employment  of  the  natural 
philosopher,  and  not  the  pretending  to  explain  things  by  corporeal  causes  ;  which 
doctrine  seems  to  have  too  much  estranged  the  minds  of  men  from  that  active 
Principle,  that  supreme  and  wise  Spirit,  "in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being." 
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LXVII.  In  the  twelfth  place,  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  though  it  be  clear 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  nn  inert,  senseless 
extended,  solid,  figured,  moveable  substance,  existing  without  the  mind,  such  as  philo- 
sophers describe  matter ;  yet  if  any  man  shall  leave  out  of  his  idea  of  matter,  tiie 
positive  ideas  of  extension,  figure',  solidity,  and  motion,  and  say  that  he  means  only  by 
that  word,  an  inert  senseless  substance,  that  exists  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived 
which  is  the  occasion  of  our  ideas,  or  at  the  presence  whereof  God  is  pleased  to  excite 
ideas  in  us  ;  it  doth  not  appear,  but  that  matter  taken  in  this  sense  may  possibly  exist. 
In  answer  to  which  I  say,  first,  that  it  seems  no  less  absurd  to  suppose  a  substance 
without  accidents,  than  it  is  to  suppose  accidents  without  a  substance.  But  secondly, 
.though  we  should  grant  this  unknown  substance  may  possibly  exist,  yet  where  can  it 
be  supposed  to  be  ?  That  it  exists  not  in  the  mind  is  agreed,  and  that  it  exists  not'in 
place  is  no  less  certain ;  since  all  extension  exists  only  in  the  mind,  as  hath  been 
already  proved.    It  remains  therefore  that  it  exists  no  where  at  all. 

LXVIII.  Let  us  examine  a  little  the  description  that  is  here  given  us  olmatler. 
It  neither  acts,  nor  perceives,  nor  is  perceived  :  for  this  is  ail  that  is  meant  by  saying 
it  is  an  inert,  senseless,  unknown  substance  ;  which  is  a  definition  entirely  made  up  of 
negatives,  excepting  only  the  relative  notion  of  its  standing  under  or  supporting  :  but 
then  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  supports  nothing  at  all  ;  and  how  nearly  this  comes 
to  the  description  of  a  nonentity,  I  desire  may  be  cotisidered.  But,  say  you,  it  is  the 
unknown  occasion,  at  the  presence  of  which  ideas  are  excited  in  us  by  the  will  of  God. 
Now  I  would  fain  know  how  any  thing  can  be  present  to  us,  which  is  neither  perceive- 
able  by  sense  nor  reflection,  nor  capable  of  producing  any  idea  in  our  minds,  nor  is  at 
all  extended,  nor  hath  any  form,  nor  exists  in  any  place.  The  words  to  be  present, 
when.thus  applied,  must  needs  betaken  in  some  abstiact  and  strange  meaning,  and 
which  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend. 

LXIX.  Again,  let  us  examine  what  is  meant  by  occasion :  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
the  common  use  of  language,  that  word  signifies,  either  the  agent  which  produces  any 
effect,  or  else  something  that  is  observed  to  accompany,  or  go  before  it,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  But  when  it  is  applied  to  matter  as  above  described,  it  can  be  taken 
in  neither  of  those  senses.  For  matter  is  said  to  be  passive  and  inert,  and  so  cannot 
be  an  agent  or  efficient  causST  It  is  also  unperceivable,  as  being  devoid  of  all  sensible 
(jualities,  and  so  cannot  be  the  occasion  of  our  perceptions  in  the  latter  sense  :  as  when 
the  burning  my  finger  is  said  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  pain  that  attends  it.  What 
therefore  can  be  meant  by  calling  matter  an  'occasion  ?  this  term  is  either  used  in  no 
sense  at  all,  or  else  in  some  very  distant  from  its  received  signification. 

LXX.  You  will  perhaps'say,  that  matter,  though  it  be  not  perceived  by  us,  is  never- 
theless perceived  by  God,  to  whom  it  is  the  occasion  of  exciting  ideas  in  our  minds. 
For,  say  you,  since  we  observe  our  sensations  to  be  imprinted  in  an  orderly  and 
constant  manner,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  there  are  certain  constant  and  regular 
occasious  of  their  being  produced.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  are  certain  permanent 
and  distinct  parcels  of  matter  corresponding  to  our  ideas,  which,  though  they  do  not 
excite  them  in  our  minds,  or  any  ways  immediately  affect  us,  as  being  altogether 
passive  and  unperceivable  to  us,  they  are  nevertheless  to  God,  by  whom  they  are 
perceived,  as  it  were  so  many  occasions  to  remind  him  when  and  what  ideas  to  imprint 
on  our  minds  :  that  so  things  may  go  on  in  a  constant  uniform  manner. 

LXXI.  In  answer  to  this  I  observe,  that  as  the  notion  of  matter  is  here  stated,  the 
question  is  no  longer  concerning  the  existence  of  a  thing  distinct  from  spirit  and  idea, 
from  perceiving  and  being  perceived  :  but  whether  there  are  not  certain  ideas,  of  I 
know  not  what  sort,  in  the  mind  of  God,  which  are  so  many  marks  or  notes  that  direct 
him  how  to  produce  sensations  in  our  minds,  in  a  constant  and  regular  method  ;  much 
after  the  same  manner  as  a  musician  is  directed  by  the  notes  of  music  to  produce  that 
harmonious  train  and  composition  of  sound,  which  is  called  a  tune;  tliough  they  who 
hear  the  music  do  not  perceive  the  notes,  and  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  them.  But 
this  notion  of  matter  seems  too  extravagant  to  deserve  a  confutation.  Besides,  it  is  in 
effect  no  objection  against  what  we  have  advanced,  to  wit,  that  there  is  no  senseless 
unperceived  substance. 

LXXII.  If  we  follow  the  light  of  reason,  we  shall,  from  the  constant  uniform  method 
of  our  sensations,  collect  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  who  excites  them  in. 
our  minds.  But  this  is  all  that  I  can  see  reasonably  concluded  from  thence.  To  me, 
I  say,  it  is  evident,  that  the  being  of  a  Spirit  infinitely  wise,  good,  and  powerful,  is 
abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  appearances  of  nature.  But  as  for  ine>-f 
senseless  matter,  nothing  that  I  perceive  has  any  the  least  connexion  with  it,  or  leads  to 
the  thoughts  of  it.  And  I  would  fain  see  anyone  explain  any  the  msAmsi  phenomenon, 
in  nature  by  it,  or  shew  any  manner  of  reason,  though  in  the  lowest  rank  of  probability, 
that  he  can  have  for  its  existence ;  ot  even  make  any  tolerable  sense  oj^  meaning  o( 
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that  supposition.  For  as  to  its  being  an  occasion  we  have,  I  thinlf,  evidently  shewn, 
that  with  regard  to  us  it  is  no  occasion  :  it  remains  therefore  that  it  must  be,  if  at  all, 
the  occasion  to  God  of  exciting  ideas  in  us;  and  what  this  amounts  to  we  have  just 
now  seen. 

LXXIir.  It  is  worth  wliile  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  motives  which  induced  men  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  material  substance  ;  that  so  having  observed  the  gradual 
ceasing  and  expiration  of  those  motives  or  reasons,  we  may  proportionably  withdraw 
the  assent  that  was  grounded  on  them.  First  therefore,  it  was  thought  that  colour, 
figure,  motion,  and  the  rest  of  the  sensible  qualities  or  accidents,  did  really  exist 
without  the  mind  ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  seemed  needful  to  suppose  some  unthinking 
substratum  or  substance  wherein  they  did  exist,  since  they  could  not  be  conceived  to 
exist  by  themselves.  Afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  men  being  convinced  that 
colours,  sounds,  and  the  rest  of  the  sensible  secondary  qualities,  had  no  existence 
without  the  mind,  they  stripped  this  substratum  or  material  substance  of  those 
qualities,  leaving  only  the  primary  ones,  figure,  motion,  and  such  like,  which  they  still 
conceived  to  exist  without  the  mind,  and  consequently  to  stand  in  need  of  a  material 
support.  But  it  having  been  shewn,  that  none,  even  of  these,  can  possibly  exist 
otherwise  than  in  a  spirit  or  mind  which  perceives  them,  it  follows  that  we  have  no 
longer  any  reason  to  suppose  the  being  of  wia^to-.  Nay,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
there  should  be  any  such  thing,  so  long  as  that  word  is  taken  to  denote  an  unthinking 
substratum  of  qualities  or  accidents,  wherein  they  exist  without  the  mind. 

LXXIV.  But  though  it  be  allowed  by  the  materialists  themselves,  that  matter  was 
thought  of  only  for  the  sake  of  supporting  accidents  ;  and  the  reason  entirely  ceasing, 
one  might  expect  the  mind  should  naturally,  and  without  any  reluctance  at  all,  quit 
the  belief  of  what  was  solely  grounded  thereon ;  yet  the  prejudice  is  rivetted  so  deeply 
in  our  thoughts,  that  we  can  scarce  tell  how  to  part  with  it,  and  are  therefore  inclined, 
since  the  thing  itself  is  indefensible,  at  least  to  retain  the  name  ;  which  we  apply  to 
I  know  not  what  abstracted  and  indefinite  notions  of  being  or  oceasion,  though  without 
any  show  of  reason,  at  least  so  far  as  I  can  see.  For  what  is  there  on  our  part,  or  what 
do  we  perceive  amongst  all  the  ideas,  sensations,  notions,  which  are  imprinted  on  our 
minds,  either  by  sense  or  reflection,  from  whence  may  be  inferred  the  existence  of  an 
inert,  thoughtless,  unperceived  occasion  ?  and  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  an 
all-sufficient  Spirit,  what  can  there  be  that  should  make  us  believe,  or  even  suspect,  he 
is  directed  by  an  inert  occasion  to  excite  ideas  in  our  minds  ? 

LXXV.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  mind  of  man  retains  so  great  a  fondness  against  all  the  evidence  of 
reason,  for  a  stupid  thoughtless  somewhat,  by  the  interposition  whereof  it  Would,  as  it 
were,  screen  itself  from  the  providence  of  God,  and  remove  him  farther  off  from  the 
afHiirs  of  the  world.  But  though  we  do  the  utmost  we  can,  to  secure  the  belief  of 
onatter,  though  when  reason  forsakes  us,  we  endeavour  to  support  our  opinion  on  the 
bare  possibility  of  the  thing,  and  though  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  full  scope  of  an 
imagination  not  regulated  by  reason,  to  make  out  that  poor  possibility,  yet  the  upshot 
of  all  is,  that  there  are  certain  unhiown  ideas  m  the  mind  of  God;  for  this,  if  any 
thing,  is  all  that  I  conceive  to  be  meant  by  occasion  with  regard  to  God.  And  this,  at 
the  bottom,  is  no  longer  contending  for  the  thing,  but  for  the  name. 

LXXVI.  Whether  therefore  there  are  such  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  whether 
they  may  be  called  by  name  matter,  I  shall  not  dispute.  But  if  you  stick  to  the  notion 
of  an  unthinking  substance,  or  support  of  extension,  motion,  and  other  sensible 
quahties,  then  to  me  it  is  most  evidently  impossible  there  should  be  any  such  thing. 
Since  it  is  a  plain  repugnancy,  that  those  qualities  should  exist  in  or  be  supported  by 
an  un perceiving  substance. 

LXXVII.  But,  say  you,  though  it  be  granted  that  there  is  no  thoughtless  support  of 
extension,  and  the  other  qualities  or  accidents  which  we  perceive  ;  yet  there  may, 
perhapp,  be  some  inert  unperceiving  substance,  or  siihslratnm  of  some  other  qualities, 
as  incomprehensible  to  us  as  colours  are  to  a  man  horn  Wind,  because  we  have  not  a 
sense  adapted  to  them.  But  if  we  had  a  new  sense,  we  should  possibly  no  more  doubt 
of  their  existence,  than  a  blind  man  made  to  see  does  of  the  existence  of  light  ami 
colours.  I  answer,  first,  if  what  you  mean  by  the  word  matter  be  only  the  unknown 
supportof  unknown  qualities,  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  or  Hot, 
since  it  no  way  concerns  us;  and  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  there  is  in  disputing 
about  we  know  not  what,  and  we  know  not  why. 

LXXVI] I.  But  secondly,  if  we  had  a  new  sense,  it  could  only  furnish  us  with  new 
ideas  or  sensations  :  and  then  we  should  have  the  same  reason  against  there  existing  in 
an  unperceiving  substance,  that  has  been  already  oflered  with  relation  to  figure,  motion, 
colour  and  the  like.  Qualities,  as  hath  been  shewn,  are  nothing  else  but  sensattom  or 
ideat;  which  exist  only  in  a  mind  perceiving  them  j  and  this  is  true  not  only  of 
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the  ideas  we  are  acquainted  with  at  present,  but  likewise  of  all  possible  idets 
whatsoever. 

LXXIX.  But  you  will  insist,  What  if  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  existence  of 
matter,  what  if  I  cannot  assign  any  use  to  it,  or  explain  any  thing  by  it,  or  even 
conceive  what  is  meant  by  that  word  ?  yet  still  it  is  no  contradiction  to  say  that  matter 
exists,  and  that  this  matter  is  in  general  a  substance  or  occasion  of  ideas  ;  though, 
indeed,  to  go  about  to  unfold  the  meaning,  or  adhere  to  any  particular  explication  of 
those  words,  may  be  attended  with  great  difficulties.  I  answer,  when  words  are  used 
withouta  meaning,  you  mayput  them  togetheras  you  please,  without  danger  of  running 
into  a  contradiction.  You  may  say,  for  example,  that  twice  two  Is  equal  to  seven,  so 
long  as  you  declare  you  do  not  take  the  words  of  that  proposition  in  their  usual  accep- 
tation, but  for  marks  of  you  know  not  what.  And  by  the  same  reason  you  may  say, 
there  is  an  inert  thoughtless  substance  without  accidents,  which  is  the  occasion  of  our 
ideas.    And  we  shall  understand  just  as  much  by  one  proposition  as  the  other. 

LXXX.  In  the  last  place,  you  will  say,  What  If  we  give  up  the  cause  of  material 
substance,  and  assert,  that  matter  is  an  unknown  somewhat,  neither  substance  nor 
accident,^  spirit  nor  idea,  inert,  thoughtless,  indivisible,  immoveable,  unextended, 
existing  in  no  place  ?  for,  say  you,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  substance  or 
occasion,  or  any  other  positive  or  relative  notion  of  matter,  hath  no  place  at  all,  so 
long  as  this  negative  definition  of  matter  is  adhered  to.  I  answer,  you  may.  If  so  it 
shall  seem  good,  use  the  word  matter  in  the  same  sense  that  other  men  use  nothing, 
and  so  make  those  terms  convertible  in  your  style.  For  after  all,  this  is  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  result  of  that  definition;  the  parts  whereof  when  I  consider  with 
attention,  either  collectively  or  separate  from  each  other,  I  do  not  find  that  there  is 
any  kind  of  eflect  or  impression  made  on  my  mind  different  from  what  is  excited  by 
the  term  nothing. 

LXXXI.  You  wiU'reply,  perhaps,  that  in  the  foresaid  definition  is  included,  what 
dothlsufficiently  distinguish  it  from  nothing,  the  positive,  abstract  idea  of  quiddity, 
entity,  or  existence.  I  own,  Indeed,  that  those  who  pretend  to  the  faculty  of  framing 
abstract  general  ideas,  do  talk  as  If  they  had  such  an  idea,  which  is,  say  they,  the 
most  abstract  and  general  notion  of  all,  that  is  fto  me  the  most  incomprehensible 
of  all  others.  That  there  are  a  great  variety  of  spirits  of  different  orders  and  capacities, 
whose  faculties  both  in  number  and  extent,  are  far  exceeding  those  the  Author  of  my 
being  has  bestowed  on  me,  I  see  no  reason  to  deny.  And  for  me  to  pretend  to  deter- 
mine by  my  own  few,  stinted,  narrow  inlets  of  perception,  what  ideas  the  inexhaustible 
power  of  the  supreme  Spirit  may  imprint  upon  them,  were  certainly  the  utmost  folly 
and  presumption.  Since  there  may  be,  for  aught  that  I  know,  innumerable  sorts  of 
ideas  or  sensations,  as  different  from  one  another,  and  from  all  that  I  have  perceived, 
as  colours  are  from  sounds.  But  how  ready  soever  I  may  be,  to  acknowledge  the 
scantiness  of  my  comprehension,  with  regard  to  the  endless  variety  of  spirits  and  ideas, 
that  might  possibly  exist,  yet  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  a  notion  of  entity  or  existence 
abstracted  bora  spirit  ani  idea,  from  perceiving  and  being  perceived,  is,  J  suspect,  a 
downright  repugnancy,  and  trifling  with  words.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the 
objections,  which  may  possibly  be  made  on  the  part  of  religion. 

LXXXII.  Some  there  are  who  think,  that  though  the  arguments  for  the  real 
existence  of  bodies,  which  are  drawn  from  reason,  be  allowed  not  to  amount  to  demon- 
stration, yet  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  so  clear  in  the  point,  as  will  sufficiently  convince 
every  good  Christian,  that  bodies  do  really  exist,  and  are  something  more  than  mere 
ideas  ;  there  being  in  holy  writ  innumerable  facts  related,  which  evidently  suppose  the 
reality  of  timber  and  stone,  mountains  and  rivers,  and  cities,  and  human  bodies.  To 
which  1  answer,  that  no  sort  of  writings  whatever,  sacred  or  profane,  which  use  those 
and  the  like  words  In  the  vulgar  acceptation,  or  so  as  to  have  a  meaning  in  them,  are 
in  danger  of  having  their  truth  called  in  question  by  our  doctrine.  That  all  those 
things  do  really  exist,  that  there  are  bodies,  even  corporeal  substances,  when 
taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  has  been  shewn  to  be  agreeable  to  our  principles  :  and  the 
difference  betwixt  things  and  ideas,  realities  and  chimeras,  has  been  distinctly 
explained.*  And  I  do  not  think,  that  either  what  philosophers  call  matter,  or  the 
existence  of  objects  without  the  mind,  is  any  where  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

LXXXIII.  Again,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  external  things,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  proper  use  of  words,  Is  the  marking  our  conceptions,  or  things  only  as 
they  are  known  and  perceived  by  us  ;  whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  In  the  tenets  we 
have  laid  down,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  right  use  and  significancy  of 
language,  and  that  discourse  of  what  kind  soever,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  remains 
undisturbed.  But  all  this  seems  so  manifest,  from  what  hath  been  set  forth  in  the 
premises,  that  it  is  needless  to  insist  any  farther  on  it. 

*  Sect.  Kfix.  xxs.  xxxiii,  xxxvi.  &c, 
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LXXXIV.  But  it  will  be  urged,  that  miracles  do,  at  least,  lose  much  of  their  stress 
and  import  by  our  principles.  What  must  we  think  of  Moses'  rod,  was  it  not  reallif 
turned  into  a  serpent,  or  was  there  only  a  change  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators 1  And  can  it  be  supposed,  that  our  Saviour  did  no  more  at  the  marriage  feast 
in  Cana,  than  impose  on  the  sight,  and  smell,  and  taste,  of  the  guests,  so  as  to  create 
in  them  the  appearance  or  idea  only  of  wine  1  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other 
miracles  :  which,  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  principles  must  be  looked  upon  only 
as  so  many  cheats,  or  illusions  of  fancy.  To  this  [  reply,  that  the  rod  was  changed 
into  a  real  serpent,  and  the  water  into  real  wine.  That  this  doth  not,  in  the  least, 
contradict  what  I  have  elsewhere  said,  will  be  evident  from  sect,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. 
But  this  business  of  real  and  imaginary  hath  been  already  so  plainly  and  fully  ex- 
plained, and  so  often  referred  to,  and  tlie  difficulties  about  it  are  so  easily  answered 
from  what  hath  gone  before,  that  it  were  an  affront  to  the  reader's  understanding,  to 
resume  the  explication  of  it  in  this  place.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  if  at  table  all 
who  were  present  should  see,  and  smell,  and  taste,  and  drink  wine,  and  find  the  effects 
of  it,  with  me  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  reality.  So  that  at  bottom,  the  scruple 
concerning  real  miracles  hath  no  place  at  all  on  ours,  but  only  on  the  received  prin- 
ciples, and  consequently  maketh  rather/w  than  against  what  hath  been  said. 

LXXXV.  Having  done  with  the  objections,  which  I  endeavoured  to  propose  in  the 
clearest  light,  and  given  them  all  the  force  and  weight  I  could,  we  proceed  in  the 
next  place  to  take  a  view  of  our  tenets  in  their  consequences.  Some  of  these  appear 
at  first  sight,  as  that  several  diflScult  and  obscure  questions,  on  which  abundance  of 
speculation  hath  been  thrown  away,  are  entirely  banished  from  philosophy.  Whe- 
ther corporeal  substance  can  think  1  whether  matter  be  infinitely  divisible?  and 
how  it  operates  on  spirit  1  these  and  the  like  inquiries  have  given  infinite  amusement 
to  philosophers  in  all  ages.  But  depending  on  the  existence  oi  matter,  they  have 
no  longer  any  place  on  our  principles.  Many  other  advantages  there  are,  as  well 
with  regard  to  religion  as  the  sciences,  which  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  deduce  from 
what  hath  been  premised.     But  this  will  appear  more  plainly  in  the  sequel. 

LXXXVI.  From  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  it  follows,  human  knowledge 
may  naturally  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  that  oiideas,  and  that  ol spirits.  Of  each  of 
these  I  shall  treat  in  order.  And  first  as  to  ideas  or  unthinking  things,  our  knowledge 
of  these  hath  jreen  very  much  obscured  and  confounded,  and  we  have  been  led  into 
very  dangerous  errors,  by  supposing  a  twofold  existence  6f  the  objects  of  sense,  the 
one  intelligible  or  in  the  mind,  the  other  real  and  without  the  mind  ;  whereby  un. 
thinking  things  are  thought  to  have  a  natural  subsistence  of  their  own,  distinct  from 
being  perceived  by  spirits.  This  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  hath  been  shown  to  be  a 
most  groundless  and  absurd  notion,  is  the  very  root  of  scepticism  ;  for  so  long  as  men 
thought  that  real  things  subsisted  without  the  mind,  and  that  their  knowledge  was 
only  so  far  forth  real  as  it  was  conformable  to  real  things,  it  follows,  they  conid  not  be 
certain  that  they  had  any  real  knowledge  at  all.  For  how  can  it  be  known,  that  the 
things  which  are  perceived,  are  conformable  to  those  which  are  not  perceived,  or 
exist  without  the  mind  ? 

LXXXVir.  Colour,  figure,  motion,  extension,  and  the  like,  considered  only  as  so 
many  sensations  in  the  mind,  are  perfectly  known,  there  being  nothing  in  them  which 
is  not  perceived.  But  if  they  are  looked  on  as  notes  or  images  referred  to  things  or 
archetypes  existing  without  the  mind,  then  we  are  involved  all  in  scepticism.  We  see 
only  the  appearances,  and  not  the  real  qualities,  of  things.  What  may  be  the  exten- 
sion, figure,  or  motion,  of  any  thing  really  and  absolutely,  or  in  itself,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know,  butouly  the  proportion  or  the  relation  they  bear  to  our  senses.  Things 
remaining  the  same,  our  ideas  vary  ;  and  which  of  them,  or  even  whether  any  of  them 
at  all,  represent  the  true  quality  really  existing  in  the  thing,  it  is  out  of  our  reach  to 
determine.  So  that,  for  aught  we  know,  all  we  see,  hear,  and  feel,  may  be  only 
phantom  and  vain  chimera,  and  not  at  all  agree  with  the  real  things  existing  in 
rerum  natwra.  All  this  scepticism  follows,  from  our  supposing  a  diffijrence  between 
things  and  ideas,  and  that  the  former  have  a  subsistence  without  the  mind,  or  unper- 
ceived.  It  were  easy  to  dilate  on  this  subject,  and  shew  how  the  arguments  urged  bv 
sceptics  in  all  ages  depend  on  the  supposition  of  external  objects. 

LXXXVIII.  So  long  as  we  attribute  a  real  existence  to  unthinking  things,  distinct 
from  their  being  perceived,  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  us  to  know  with  evidence  the 
nature  of  any  real  unthinking  being,  but  even  that  it  exists,  Hence  it  is,  that  we  see 
philosophers  distrust  their  senses,  and  doubt  of  the  existence  of  heaven  and  earth  of 
every  thing  they  see  or  feel,  even  of  their  own  bodies.  And  after  all  their  labour  and 
struggle  ot  thought,  they  are  forced  to  own,  we  cannot  attain  to  any  self-evident  or 
demonstrative  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  sensible  things.  But  all  this  doubtful- 
pess,  which  so  bewilders  and  confounds  the  mind,  and  m^V^i  philosophy  ridiculous  iij 
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the  eyes  of  the  world,  vanishes  if  we  annex  a  meaning  to  our  words,  and  do  not  amuse 
ourselves  with  the  terms  absolute,  external,  exist,  and  such  like,  signifying  we  know 
not  what.  J  can  as  well  doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of  the  being  of  those  things  which 
I  actually  perceive  by  sense  :  it  being  a  manifest  contradiction,  that  any  sensible  object 
should  be  immediately  perceived  by  sight  or  touch,  and  at  the  same  time  have  no 
existence  in  nature,  since  the  very  existence  of  an  unthinking  being  consists  in  being 
perceived. 

LXXXIX.  Nothing  seems  of  more  importance,  towards  erecting  a  firm  system  of 
sound  and  real  knowledge,  which  may  he  proof  against  the  assaults  of  scepticism,  than 
to  lay  the  beginning  in  a  distinct  explication  of  what  is  meant  by  thing,  reality, 
existence :  for  in  vain  shall  we  dispute  concerning  the  real  existence  of  things,  or  pre- 
tend to  any  knowledge  thereof,  so  long  as  we  have  not  fixed  the  meaning  of  those 
words.  Thing  or  being  is  the  most  general  name  of  all ;  it  comprehends  under  it  two 
kinds  entirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous,  and  which  have  nothing  common  but  the 
name,  to  wit,  spirits  and  ideas.  The  former  are  active  indivisible  substances :  the 
latter  are  inert,  fleeting,  dependent  beings,  which  subsist  not  by  themselves,  but  are 
supported  by,  or  exist  in,  minds  or  spiritual  substances.  We  comprehend  our  own 
existence  by  inward  feeling  or  reflection,  and  thatof  other  spirits  by  reason.  We  may 
be  said  to  have  some  knowledge  or  notion  of  our  own  minds,  of  spirits  and  active 
beings,  whereof  in  a  strict  sense  we  have  not  ideas.  In  like  manner  we  know  and 
have  a  notion  of  relations  between  things  or  ideas,  which  relations  are  distinct  from 
the  ideas  or  things  related,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  may  be  perceived  by  us  witliout  our 
perceiving  the  former.  To  me  it  seems  that  ideas,  spirits,  and  relation,  are  all,  in 
their  respective  kinds,  the  object  of  human  knowledge  and  subject  of  discourse : 
and  that  the  term  idea  would  he  improperly  extended  to  signify  every  thing  we  know 
or  have  any  notion  of. 

XC.  Ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses  are  real  things,  or  do  really  exist;  this  we  do 
not  deny,  but  we  deny  they  can  subsist  without  the  minds  which  perceive  them,  or 
that  they  are  resemblances  of  any  archetypes  existing  without  the  mind  :  since  the 
very  being  of  a  sensation  or  idea  consists  in  being  perceived,  and  an  idea  can  be  like 
nothing  but  an  idea.  Again,  the  things  perceived  by  sense  may  be  termed  external 
with  regard  to  their  origin,  in  that  they  are  not  generated  from  within  by  the  mind 
itself,  hut  imprinted  by  a  spirit  distinct  from  that  which  perceives  them.  Sensible 
objects  may  likewise  be  said  to  be  without  the  mind,  in  another  sense,  namely,  when 
they  exist  in  some  other  mind.  Thus  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  the  things  I  saw  may 
stiii  exist,  but  it  must  be  in  another  mind. 

XCI.  It  were  a  mistake  to  think,  that  what  is  here  said  derogates  in  the  least  from 
the  reality  of  things.  It  is  acknowledged  on  the  received  principles,  that  extension, 
motion,  and  in  a  word,  all  sensible  qualities,  have  need  of  a  support,  as  not  being  able 
to  subsist  by  themselves.  But  the  objects  perceived  by  sense,  are  allowed  to  be 
nothing  but  combinations  of  those  qualities,  and  consequently  cannot  subsist  by  them- 
selves. Thus  far  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  So  that  in  denying  the  things  perceived 
by  sense,  an  existence  independent  of  a  substance,  or  support  wherein  they  may  exist, 
we  detract  nothing  from  the  received  opinion  of  their  reality,  and  are  guilty  of  no 
innovation  in  that  respect.  All  the  difference  is,  that  according  to  us  the  unthinking 
beings  perceived  by  sense  have  no  existence  distinct  from  being  perceived,  and  cannot 
therefore  exist  in  any  other  substance,  than  those  unextended,  indivisible  substances, 
or  spirits,  which  act,  and  think,  and  perceive  them  :  whereas  philosophers  vulgarly 
hold,  that  the  sensible  qualities  exist  in  an  inert,  extended,  unperceiving  substance, 
which  they  call  matter,  to  which  they  attribute  a  natural  subsistence,  exterior  to  all 
thinking  beings,  or  distinct  from  being  perceived  by  any  mind  whatsoever,  even  the 
eternal  mind  of  the  Creator,  wherein  they  suppose  only  ideas  of  the  corporeal  sub- 
stances created  by  him  :  if  indeed  they  allow  them  to  be  at  all  created. 

XCII.  For  as  we  have  shown  the  doctrine  of  matter  or  corporeal  substance  to  have 
been  the  main  pillar  and  support  of  scepticism,  so  likewise  upon  the  same  foundation 
have  been  raised  all  the  impious  schemes  of  Atheism  and  irreligion.  Nay,  so  great 
a  difficulty  hath  it  been  thought,  to  conceive  matter  produced  out  of  nothing,  that  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  ancfent  philosophers,  even  of  those  who  maintained  the 
being  of  a  God,  have  thought  matter  to  be  uncreated,  and  coeternal  with  him.  How 
great  a  friend  material  substance  hath  been  to  Atheists  In  all  ages,  were  needless  to 
relate.  All  their  monstrous  systems  have  so  visible  and  necessary  a  dependence  on  it, 
that  when  this  corner-stone  is  once  removed,  the  whole  fabric  cannot  choose  but  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  bestow  a  particular  con- 
sideration on  the  absurdities  of  every  wretched  sect  of  Atheists.  . 

XCIII  That  impious  and  profane  persons  should  readily  fall  in  with  those  systems 
which  favour  their  inclinations,  by  deriding  immaterial  eubstancej  and  supposing  thg 
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soul  to  be  divisible  and  subject  to  corruption  as  tlie  body}  which  exclude  all  freedom, 
intelligence,  and  design,  from  the  formation  of  things,  and  instead  thereot  make  a 
self-existent,  stupid,  unthinking  substance,  the  root  and  origm  of  all  bemgs :— thai 
they  should  hearken  to  those  who  deny  a  Providence  or  inspection  of  a  superior  mind 
over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  attributing  the  whole  series  of  events  either  ^  ['''"'1 
chance  or  fatal  necessity,  arising  from  the  impulse  of  one  body  on  another  :— all  this 
is  very  natural.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when  men  of  better  principles  observe  the 
enemies  of  religion  lay  so  great  a  stress  on  tmthinking  matter,  and  all  of  them  use  so 
much  industry  and  artifice  to  reduce  every  thing  to  it ;  methinks  they  should  rejoice 
to  see  them  deprived  of  their  grand  support,  and  driven  from  that  only  fortress, 
without  which  your  Epicureans,  Hobbists,  and  the  like,  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
pretence,  but  become  the  most  cheap  and  easy  triumph  in  the  world. 

XCIV.  The  existence  of  matter,  or  bodies  unperceived,  has  not  only  been  the  mam 
support  of  Atheists  and  fatalists,  but  on  the  same  principle  doth  idolatry  likewise  in 
all  its  various  forms  depend.  Did  men  but  consider  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  every  other  object  of  the  senses,  are  only  so  many  sensations  in  their  minds,  which 
have  no  other  existence  but  barely  being  perceived,  doubtless  they  would  never  fall 
down  and  worship  their  own  ideas  ;  but  rather  address  their  homage  to  that  eternal 
INVISIBLE  Mind  which  produces  and  sustains  all  things. 

XCV.  The  same  absurd  principle,  by  mingling  itself  with  the  articles  of  our  faith, 
hath  occasioned  no  small  difficulties  to  Christians.  For  example,  about  the  remirrec- 
tion,  how  many  scruples  and  objections  have  been  raised  by  Socinians  and  others! 
But  do  not  the  most  plausible  of  them  depend  on  the  supposition,  that  a  body  is 
denominated  the  same,  with  regard  not  to  the  form  or  that  which  is  perceived  by 
sense,  but  the  material  substance  which  remains  the  same  under  several  forms'! 
Take  away  this  material  substance,  about  the  identity  whereof  all  the  dispute  is,  and 
mean  by  hody  wliat  every  plain  ordinary  person  means  by  that  word,  to  wit,  that 
which  is  immediately  seen  and  felt,  which  is  only  a  combination  of  sensible  qualities, 
or  ideas  ;  and  then  their  unanswerable  objections  come  to  nothing. 

XCVI.  Matter  being  once  expelled  out  of  nature,  drags  with  it  so  many  sceptical 
and  impious  notions,  such  an  incredible  number  of  disputes  and  puzzling  questions, 
which  have  been  thorns  in  the  sides  of  divines  as  well  as  philosophers,  and  made  so 
much  fruitless  work  for  mankind  ;  that  if  the  arguments  we  have  produced  against  it, 
are  not  found  equal  to  demonstration  (as  to  me  they  evidently  seem),  yet  I  am  sure 
all  friends  to  knowledge,  peace,  and  religion,  have  reason  to  wish  they  were. 

XCVII.  Beside  the  external  existence  of  the  objects  of  perception,  another  great 
source  of  errors  and  difficulties,  with  regard  to  ideal  knowledge,  is  the  doctrine  of 
abstract  ideas,  such  as  it  hath  been  setforth  in  the  Introduction.  The  plainest  things 
in  the  world,  those  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  perfectly  know, 
when  they  are  considered  in  an  abstract  way,  appear  strangely  difficult  and  incompre- 
hensible. Time,  place,  and  motion,  taken  in  particular  or  concrete,  are  what  every 
body  knows  ;  but  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  metaphysician,  they  become 
too  abstract  and  fine  to  be  apprehended  by  men  of  ordinary  sense.  Bid  your  servant 
meet  you  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  place,  and  he  shall  never  stay  to  deliberate  on  the 
meaning  of  those  words  :  in  conceiving  that  particular  time  and  place,  or  the  motion 
by  which  he  is  to  get  thither,  he  finds  not  the  least  difficulty.  But  if  time  be  taken, 
exclusive  of  all  those  particular  actions  and  ideas  that  diversify  the  day,  merely  for 
the  continuation  of  existence,  or  duration  in  abstract,  then  it  will  perhaps  gravel  even 
a  philosopher  to  comprehend  it. 

XCVIII.  Whenever  I  attempt  to  frame  a  simple  idea  of  time,  abstracted  from  the 
succession  of  ideas  in  my  mind,  which  flows  uniformly,  and  is  participated  by  all 
beings,  I  am  lost  and  embrangled  in  inextricable  difficulties.  I  have  no  notion  of  it 
at  all,  only  I  hear  others  say,  it  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  speak  of  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  leads  me  to  entertain  odd  thoughts  of  my  existence  :  since  that  doctrine  lays  one 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  thinking,  either  that  he  passes  away  innumerable  ages 
without  a  thought,  or  else  that  he  is  annihilated  every  moment  of  his  life  :  both 
which  seem  equally  absurd.  Time  therefore  being  nothing,  abstracted  from  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  in  our  minds,  it  follows  that  the  duration  of  any  finite  spirit  must  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  ideas  or  actions  succeeding  each  other  in  that  same  spirit 
or  mind.  Hence  it  is  a  plain  consequence  that  the  soul  always  thinks  ;  and  in  truth 
whoever  shall  go  about  to  divide  in  his  thoughts,  or  abstract  the  existence  of  a  spirit 
from  its  cogitation,  will,  I  believe,  find  it  no  easy  task. 

XCIX.  So  likewise,  when  we  attempt  to  abstract  extension  and  motion  from  allother 
qnaliiies,  and  consider  them  by  themselves,  we  presently  lose  sight  of  them,  and  run 
intogreat  extravagances ;  all  which  depend  on  a  twofold  sbstraction  :  first,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  extension,  for  example  may  be  abstracted  from  all  other  sensible  qualitiee  ; 
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and  secondly,  that  the  entity  of  extension  may  be  abstracted  from  its  being  perceived 
But  wlioever  sliall  reflect,  and  take  care  to  understand  what  he  says,  will,  if  I  mistalte' 
not,  acltnowledge  that  all  sensible  qualities  are  alike  sensations  and  alike  real ;  tliat 
where  the  extension  is,  there  is  the  colour  too,  to  wit,  in  his  mind,  and  that  tlieir 
archetypescan  exist  only  in  some  other  mind :  and  that  the  objects  of  sense  are  noHiing 
but  those  sensations  combined,  blended,  or  (if  one  may  so  speak)  concreted  together: 
none  of  all  which  can  be  supposed  to  exist  unperceived. 

C.  What  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  happy,  or  an  object  of  good,  every  one  may  think  he 
knows.  But  to  frame  an  abstract  idea  of  happiness,  prescinded  from  all  particular 
pleasure,  or  of  goodness,  from  every  thing  that  is  good,  this  is  what  few  can  pretend 
to.  So  lilfewise,  a  man  may  be  just  and  virtuous,  without  having  precise  ideas  of 
Justice  and  virtue.  The  opinion  that  those  and  the  like  words  stand  for  general 
notions  abstracted  from  all  particular  persons  and  actions,  seems  to  have  rendered 
morality  difficult,  and  the  study  thereof  of  less  use  to  mankind.  And  in  effect,  the 
doctrine  of  abstraction  has  not  a  little  contributed  towards  spoiling  the  most  useful 
parts  of  knowledge. 

CI.  The  two  great  provinces  of  speculative  science,  conversant  about  ideas  received 
from  sense  and  their  relations,  are  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics ;  with  regard  to 
each  of  these  I  shall  make  some  observations.  And  first,  I  shall  say  somewhat  of 
natural  philosophy.  On  this  subject  it  is,  that  the  sceptics  triumph  :  all  that  stock  of 
arguments  they  produce  to  depreciate  our  faculties,  and  make  mankind  appear  igno- 
rant and  low,  are  drawn  principally  from  this  head,  to  wit,  that  we  are  under  an  in- 
vincible blindness  as  to  the  true  and  real  nature  of  things.  This  they  exaggerate,  and 
love  to  enlarge  on.  We  are  miserably  bantered,  say  they,  by  our  senses,  and  amused 
only  with  the  outside  and  show  of  things.  The  real  essence,  the  internal  qualities, 
and  constitution  of  every  the  meanest  object,  is  hid  from  our  view  ;  something  there  is 
in  every  drop  of  water,  every  grain  of  sand,  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human 
understanding  to  fathom  or  comprehend.  But  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  shewn, 
that  all  this  complaint  is  groundless  ;  and  that  we  are  influenced  by  false  principles  to 
that  degree  as  to  mistrust  our  senses,  and  think  we  know  nothing  of  those  things 
which  we  perfectly  comprehend. 

Cir.  One  great  inducement  to  our  pronouncing  ourselves  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
things,  is  the  current  opinion  that  every  thing  includes  within  itself  the  cause  of  its 
properties :  or  that  there  is  in  each  object  an  inward  essence,  which  is  the  source 
whence  its  discernible  qualities  flow,  and  whereon  they  depend.  Some  have  pre- 
tended to  account  for  appearances  by  occult  qualities,  but  of  late  they  are  mostly 
resolved  into  mechanical  causes ;  to  wit,  the  figure,  motion,  weight,  and  such-like 
qualities  of  insensible  particles  :  whereas,  in  truth,  there  is  no  other  agent  or  efficient 
cause  than  spirit,  it  being  evident  that  motion,  as  well  as  all  other  ideas,  is  perfectly 
inert.  (See  sect,  xxv.)  Hence,  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  production  of  colours  or 
sounds  by  figure,  motion,  magnitude,  and  the  like,  must  needs  be  labour  in  vain. 
And  accordingly  we  see  the  attempts  of  that  kind  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Whicli 
may  be  said  in  general  of  those  instances,  wherein  one  idea  or  quality  is  assigned  for 
the  cause  of  another.  I  need  not  say  how  many  hypotheses  and  speculations  are  left 
out,  and  how  much  the  study  of  nature  is  abridged  by  this  doctrine. 

Cni.  The  great  mechanical  principle  now  in  vogue  is  attraction.  That  a  stone 
falls  to  the  earth,  or  the  sea  swells  towards  the  moon,  may  to  some  appear  sufficiently 
explained  thereby.  But  how  are  we  enlightened  by  being  told  this  is  done  by  attraction? 
Is  it  that  that  word  signifies  the  manner  of  the  tendency,  and  that  it  is  by  the  mutual 
drawing  of  bodies,  instead  of  their  being  impelled  or  protruded  towards  each  other? 
But  nothing  is  determined  of  the  manner  or  action,  and  it  may  as  truiy  (for  aught 
we  know)  be  termed  impulse  or  protrusion  as  attraction.  Again,  the  parts  of  steel  we 
see  cohere  firmly  together,  and  this  also  is  accounted  for  by  attraction  ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  the  other  instances,  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  thing  is  signified  besides  the 
effect  itself ;  for  as  to  the  manner  of  the  action  whereby  it  is  produced,  or  the  cause 
which  produces  it,  these  are  not  so  much  as  aimed  at. 

CIV.  Indeed  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  several  phenomena,  and  compare  them  toge- 
ther, we  may  observe  some  likeness  and  conformity  between  them.  For  example,  in 
the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the  ground,  in  the  rising  of  the  sea  towards  the  moon,  in 
cohesion  and  crystallization,  there  issomething  alike,  namely  a  union  ormutual  approach 
of  bodies.  So  that  any  one  of  these  or  the  like  phenomena  may  not  seem  strange  or 
surprising  to  a  man  who  hath  nicely  observed  and  compared  the  effects  of  nature. 
For  that  only  is  thought  so  which  is  uncommon,  or  a  thing  by  itself,  and  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  observation.  That  bodies  should  tend  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  is  not  thought  strange,  because  it  is  what  we  perceive  every  moment  of  our 
lives,    But  that  they  should  have  a  like  gravitation  towards  the  centre  of  the  moon, 
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may  seem  oad  and  unaccountable  to  most  men,  because  it  is  discerned  only  in  the  tides. 
But  a  pliilosopher,  whose  thoughts  tal<e  in  a  larger  compass  of  nature,  having  observed 
a  certain  similitude  of  appearances,  as  well  in  the  heavens  as  the  earth,  that  argue 
innumerable  bodies  to  have  a  mutual  tendency  towards  each  other,  vvhich  lie  denotes 
by  the  general  name  attraction,  whatever  can  be  reduced  to  that  he  thinks  justly 
accounted  for.  Thus  he  explains  the  tides  by  the  attraction  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
towards  the  moon,  which  to  him  doth  not  appear  odd  or  anomalous,  but  only  a  par- 
ticular example  of  a  general  rule  or  law  of  nature.  ,    ..1 

CV.  If  therefore  we  consider  the  difference  there  is  betwixt  natural  philosophers 
and  other  men,  with  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  we  shall  find  it 
consists,  not  in  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  efficient  cause  that  produces  them,  for 
that  can  be  no  other  than  the  will  of  a  spirit,  but  only  in  a  greater  largeness  of  com- 
prehension; whereby  analogies,  harmonies,  and  agreements,  are  discovered  in  the 
works  ot  nature,  and  the  particular  effects  explained  ;  that  is,  reduced  to  general  rules, 
(see  sect.  Ixii.)  which  rules,  grounded  on  the  analogy  and  uniformness  observed  in 
the  production  of  natural  effects,  are  most  agreeable,  and  sought  after  by  the  miud  ; 
for  that  they  extend  our  prospect  beyond  what  is  present  and  near  to  us,  and  enable 
us  to  make  very  probable  conjectures  touching  things  that  may  have  happened  at 
very  great  distances  of  time  and  place,  as  well  as  to  predict  things  to  come  ;  which 
sort  of  endeavour  towards  omniscience,  is  much  affected  by  the  mind. 

CVI.  But  we  should  proceed  warily  in  such  things  :  for  we  are  apt  to  lay  too  great 
a  stress  on  analogies,  and,  to  the  prejudice  of  truth,  humour  that  eagerness  of  mind 
whereby  it  is  carried  to  extend  its  knowledge  into  general  theorems.  For  example, 
gravitation  or  mutual  attraction,  because  it  appears  in  many  instances,  some  are 
straightway  for  pronouncing  universal;  and  that  to  attract,  and  be  attracted  hy  every 
other  body,  is  an  essential  quality  inherent  in  all  bodies  whatsoever.  Whereas,  it  appears, 
the  fixed  stars  have  no  such  tendency  towards  each  other :  and  so  far  is  that  gravitation 
from  being  essential  to  bodies,  that  in  some  instances  a  quite  contrary  principle  seems 
to  shew  itself :  as  in  the  perpendicular  growth  of  plants  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air. 
.There  is  nothing  necessary  or  essential  in  the  case,  but  it  depends  entirely  on  the  will 
of  the  governing  spirit,  who  causes  certain  bodies  to  cleave  together,  or  tend  towards 
each  other,' according  to  various  laws,  whilst  he  keeps  others  at  a  fixed  distance  ;  and 
to  some  he,  gives  a  quite  contrary  tendency  to  fly  asunder,  just  as  he  sees  convenient. 

CVII.  After  what  has  been  premised,  I  think  we  may  lay  down  the  following  con- 
clusions. First,  itis  plain  philosophers  amuse  themselves  in  vain,  when  they  inquire 
for  any  natural  efficient  cause  distinct  from  a  mind  or  spirit.  Secondly,  considering 
the  whole  creation  is  the  workmanship  of  a  wise  and  good  agent,  it  should  seem  to 
become  philosophers,  to  employ  their  thoughts  (contrary  to  what  some  hold)  about 
the  final  causes  of  things:  and  I  must  confess,  I  see  no  reason,  why  pointing  out  the 
various  ends  to  which  natural  things  are  adapted,  and  for  which  they  were  originally 
with  unspeakable  wisdom  contrived,  should  not  be  thought  one  good  way  of  account- 
ing for  them,  and  altogether  worthy  a  philosopher.  Thirdly,  from  what  hath  been 
premised  no  reason  can  be  drawn,  why  the  history  of  nature  should  not  still  be  studied ; 
and  observations  and  experiments  made,  which,  that  they  are  of  use  to  mankind, 
and  enable  us  to  draw  any  conclusions,  is  not  the  result  of  any  immutable  habitudes, 
or  relations  between  things  themselves,  but  only  of  God's  goodness  and  kindness  to 
men  in  the  administration  of  the  world.  (See  sect.  xxx.  and  xxxi.)  Fourthly,  by  a 
diligent  observation  of  the  phenomena  within  our  view,  we  may  discover  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  and  from  them  deduce  the  other  phenomena,  I  do  not  say  demonstrate  ; 
for  all  deductions  of  that  kind  depend  on  a  supposition  that  the  Author  of  nature 
always  operates  uniformly,  and  in  a  constant  observance  of  those  rules  we  take  for 
principles  :  which  we  cannot  evidently  know. 

CVIII.  Those  men  who  frame  general  rules  from  the  phenomena,  and  afterwards 
derive  the  phenomena  from  these  rules,  seem  to  consider  signs  rather  than  causes. 
A  man  may  well  understand  natural  signs  without  knowing  their  analogy,  or  being  able 
to  say  by  what  rule  a  thing  is  so  or  so.  And  as  it  is  very  possible  to  write  improperly, 
through  too  strict  an  observance  of  general  grammar-rules  ;  so  in  arguing  from  general 
rules  of  nature,  it  is  not  impossible  we  may  extend  the  analogy  too  far,  and  by  that 
means  run  into  mistakes. 

CIX.  As  in  reading  other  books,  a  wise  man  will  choose  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  the 
sense  and  apply  it  to  use,  rather  than  lay  them  out  in  grammatical  remarks  on  the 
language  ;  so  in  perusing  the  volume  of  nature,  it  seems  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
mind  to  affect  an  exactness  in  reducing  each  particular  phenomenon  to  general  rules, 
or  showing  how  it  follows  from  them.  We  should  propose  to  ourselves  nobler  views, 
Buch  as  to  recreate  and  exalt  the  mind,  with  a  prospect  of  the  beauty,  order,  extent, 
?nd  variety,  of  natural  things  i  hence,  by  proper  inferences,  to  enlarge  our  notions  of 
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the  grandeur,  wisdom,  and  beneficence,  of  the  Creator  :  and  lastly,  to  make  several 

parts  of  the  creation,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  subservient  to  the  ends  they  were  designed 

'^v   T?  ^''"^^'  ^'^^  ^"^  siistentation  and  comfort  of  ourselves  and  fellow  creatures. 

ex.  The  best  key  for  the  aforesaid  analogy,  or  natural  science,  will  be  easily  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  certain  celebrated  treatise  oi  mechanics  :  in  the  entrance  of  which 
justly-admired  treatise,  time,  space,  and  motion,  are  distinguished  into  absolute  and 
relative,  true  and  apparent,  mathematical  and  vulgar :  which  distinction,  as  it  is  at 
large  explained  by  the  author,  doth  suppose  those  quantities  to  have  an  existence 
without  the  mind  :  and  that  they  are  ordinarily  conceived  with  relation  to  sensible 
things,  to  which  nevertheless,  in  their  own  nature,  they  bear  no  relation  at  all. 

CXI.  As  for  time,  as  it  is  there  taken  in  an  absolute  or  abstracted  sense,  for  the 
duration  or  perseverance  of  the  existence  of  things,  J  have  nothing  more  to  add  con- 
ceming  it,  after  what  hath  been  already  said  on  that  subject,  sect,  xcvii.  and  xcviii. 
For  the  rest,  this  celebrated  author  holds  there  is  an  absolute  space,  which,  being 
unperceivable  to  sense,  remains  in  itself  similar  and  immoveable  ;  and  relative  space 
to  be  the  measure  thereof,  which  being  moveable,  and  defined  by  its  situation  in  respect 
of  sensible  bodies,  is  vulgarly  taken  for  immoveable  space.  Place  he  defines  to  be 
that  part  of  space  which  is  occupied  by  any  body.  And  according  as  the  space  is 
absolute  or  relative,  so  also  is  the  place.  Absolute' motion  is  said  to  be  the  translation 
of  a  body  from  absolute  place  to  absolute  place,  as  relative  motion  is  from  one  relative 
place  to  another.  And  because  the  parts  of  absolute  space  do  not  fall  under  our 
senses,  instead  of  them  ive  are  obliged  to  use  their  sensible  measures  :  and  so  define 
both  place.and  motion  with  respect  to  bodies,  which  we  regard  as  immoveable.  But  it 
is  said  in  philosophical  matters  we  must  abstract  from  our  senses,  since  it  may  be,  that 
none  of  those  bodies  which  seem  to  be  quiescent,  are  truly  so  :  and  the  same  thing 
which  is  moved  relatively,  may  be  really  at  rest.  As  likewise  one  and  the  same  body 
may  be  in  relative  rest  and  motion,  or  even  moved  witli  contrary  relative  motions  at 
the  same  time,  according  as  its  place  is  variously  defined.  All  which  ambiguity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  apparent  motions,  but  not  at  all  in  the  true  or  absolute,  which  should 
therefore  be  alone  regarded  in  philosophy.  And  the  true,  we  are  told,  are  distin- 
guished from  apparent  or  relative  motions  by  the  following  properties.  First,  in  true 
or  absolute  motion,  all  parts  which  preserve  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
whole,  partalie  of  the  motions  of  the  whole.  Secondly,  the  place  being  moved,  that 
which  is  placed  therein  is  also  moved  :  so  that  a  body  moving  in  a  place  which  is  in 
motion,  doth  participate  the  motion  of  its  place.  Thirdly,  true  motion  is  never  gene- 
rated or  changed,  otherwise  than  by  force  impressed  on  the  body  itself.  Fourthly, 
true  motion  is  always  changed  by  force  impressed  on  the  body  moved.  Fifthly,  in 
circular  motion  barely  relative,  there  is  no  centrifugal  force,  which  nevertheless  in 
that  which  is  true  or  absolute,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  motion. 

CXI  I.  But  notwithstanding  what  hath  been  said,  it  doth  not  appear  to  me,  that 
there  can  be  any  motion  other  than  relative :  so  that  to  conceive  motion,  there  must 
be  at  least  conceived  two  bodies,  whereof  the  distance  or  position  in  regard  to  each 
other  is  varied.  Hence,  if  there  was  one  only  body  in  being,  it  could  not  possibly  be 
moved.  This  seems  evident,  in  that  the  idea  I  have  of  motion  doth  necessarily  include 
relation. 

CXIII.  But  though  in  every  motion  it  be  necessary  to  conceive  more  bodies  than 
one,  yet  it  may  be  that  one  only  is  moved  ;  namely,  that  on  which  the  force  causing 
the  change  of  distance  is  impressed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  to  which  the  action  is 
applied.  For  however  some  may  define  relative  motion,  so  as  to  term  that  body 
moved,  which  changes  its  distance  from  some  other  body,  whether  the  force  or  action 
causing  that  change  were  applied  to  it  or  no :  yet,  as  relative  motion  is  that  which 
is  perceived  by  sense,  and  regarded  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  it  should  seem 
that  every  man  of  common  sense  knows  what  it  is,  as  well  as  the  best  philosopher : 
now,  I  ask  any  one,  whether,  in  his  sense  of  motion  as  he  walks  along  the  streets, 
the  stones  he  passes  over  may  be  said  to  move,  because  they  change  distance  with 
his  feet?  To  me  it  seems,  that  though  motion  includes  a  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  term  of  the  relation  be  denominated 
from  it.  As  a  man  may  think  of  somewhat  which  doth  not  think,  so  a  body  may 
be  moved  to  or  from  another  body,  which  is  not  therefore  itself  in  motion. 

CXIV.  As  the  place  happens  to  be  variously  defined,  the  motion  which  is 
related  to  it  varies.  A  man  in  a  ship  may  be  said  to  be  quiescent  with  relation 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  yet  move  with  relation  to  the  land :  or  he  may 
move  eastward  in  respect  of  the  one,  and  westward  in  respect  of  the  other.  In 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  men  never  go  beyond  the  earth  to  define  the  place  of 
any  body :  and  what  is  quiescent  in  respect  of  that,  is  accounted  absolutely  to  be 
BO.    But  philosophers  who  have  a  greater  extent  of  thought,  and  juster  notions 
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of  the  system  of  things,  discover  even  the  earth  itself  to  be  moved.  In  order,  there, 
fore,  to  fix  their  notions,  they  seem  to  conceive  the  corporeal  world  as  nnite,  ana 
the  utmost  unmoved  walls  or  shell  thereof  to  be  the  place  whereby  they  estimate 
true  motions.  If  we  sound  our  own  conceptions,  I  believe  we  may  tina  all  the 
absolute  motion  we  can  frame  an  idea  of,  to  be  at  bottom  no  other  than  relative 
motion  thus  defined.  For,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  absolute  motion  exclusive 
of  all  external  relation  is  incomprehensible  :  and  to  this  kind  of  relative  motion  a  1 
the  above  mentioned  properties,  causes,  and  effects,  ascribed  to  absolute  motion  will, 
if  irmistake  not,  be  found  to  agree.  As  to  what  is  said  of  the  centrifugal  force, 
that  it  dnth  not  at  all  belong  to  circular  relative  motion  ;  I  do  not  see  how  this 
follows  from  the  experiment  which  is  brought  to  prove  it.  See  Plulosophi<e  Naturabs 
Principia  Mathematioa,  in  Schol.  Bef.vm.  For  the  water  in  the  vessel,  at  that 
time  wherein  it  is  said  to  have  the  greatest  relative  circular  motion,  hatti,  1  think,  no 
motion  at  all  :  as  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  section.  ,       .      , 

CXV.  For  to  denominate  a  body  mmed,  it  is  requisite,  first,  that  it  change  its 
distance  or  situation  with  regard  to  some  other  body  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  force 
or  action  occasioning  that  change  be  applied  to  it.  If  either  of  these  be  wanting, 
I  do  not  think  that  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  or  the  propriety  of  language, 
a  body  can  be  said  to  be  in  motion.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
think  a  body,  which  we  see  change  its  distance  from  some  other,  to  be  moved, 
though  it  have  no  force  applied  to  it  (in  which  sense  there  may  be  apparentmotion) ;  but 
then  it  is,  because  the  force  causing  the  change  of  distance  is  imagined  by  us  to  be 
applied  or  impressed  on  that  body  thought  to  move :  which  indeed  shews  we  are 
capable  of  mistaking  a  thing  to  be  in  motion  which  is  not,  and  that  is  all. 

CXVI.  From  what  hath  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  philosophic  consideration  of 
motion  doth  not  imply  the  being  of  an  absolute  space,  distinct  from  that  which  is  per- 
ceived by  sense,  and  related  to  bodies  :  which  that  it  cannot  exist  without  the  mind, 
is  clear  upon  the  same  principles,  that  demonstrate  the  like  of  all  other  objects  of 
sense.  And  perhaps,  if  we  inquire  narrowly,  we  shall  find  we  cannot  even  frame  an 
idea  ofpure  space,  exclusive  of  all  body.  This,  I  must  confess,  seems  impossible, 
as  being  a  most  abstract  idea;  When  I  excite  a  motion  in  some  part  of  my  body,  if 
it  be  free  or  without  resistance,  I  say  there  is  space:  but  if  I  find  a  resistance,  then  I 
say  there  is  body  :  and  in  proportion  as  the  resistance  to  motion  is  lesser  or  greater, 
I  say  the  space  is  more  or  less  pure.  So  that  when  I  speak  of  pure  or  empty  space, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  word  space  stands  for  an  idea  distinct  from,  or 
conceivable,  without  body  and  motion.  Though,  indeed,  we  are  apt  to  think  every 
noun  substantive  stands  for  a  distinct  idea,  that  may  be  separated  from  all  others : 
which  hath  occasioned  infinite  mistakes.  When,  therefore,  supposing  all  the  world 
to  be  annihilated  besides  my  own  hody,  I  say  there  still  remains  pure  space: 
thereby  nothing-  else  is  meant,  but  only  that  I  conceive  it  possible,  for  the  limbs 
of  my  body  to  be  moved  on  all  sides  without  the  least  resistance :  but  if  that  too 
were  annihilated,  then  there  could  be  no  motion,  and  consequently  no  space. 
Some,  perhaps,  may  think  the  sense  of  seeing  doth  furnish  them  with  the  idea 
of  pure  space  ;  but  it  is  plain  from  what  we  have  elsewhere  shewn,  that  the  ideas 
of  space  and  dislance  are  nut  obtained  by  that  sense.     See  the  Essay  concerning  T-^isim. 

CXVIl.  What  is  here  laid  down  seems  to  put  an  end  to  all  those  disputes  and 
diniculties,  which  have  sprung  up  among  the  learned  concerning  the  nature  oi  pure 
space.  But  the  cliief  advantage  arising  from  it,  is,  that  we  are  freed  from  that 
dangerous  dilemma,  to  which  several,  who  have  employed  their  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  imagine  themselves  reduced  ;  to  wit,  of  thinking  either  that  real  space  is 
(Jon,  or  else  that  there  is  something  beside  God  which  is  eternal,  uncreated,  infi- 
nite, indivisible,  immutable ;  both  which  may  justly  be  thought  pernicious  and 
absurd  notions.  It  is  certain  that  not  a  few  divines,  as  well  as  philosophers  of  great 
note,  have,  I'rom  the  difficulty  they  found  in  conceiving  either  limits  or  annihila- 
tion of  space,  concluded  it  must  be  Divine.  And  some  of  late  have  set  them- 
selves particularly  to  shew,  that  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  God  agree  to  it. 
Which  doctrine,  how  unworthy  soever  it  may  seem  of  the  Divine  nature,  yet  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  get  clear  of  it,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  received  opinions. 

CXVIII.  Hitherto  of  natural  philosophy  :  we  come  now  to  make  some  inquiry 
concerning  that  other  great  branch  of  speculative  knowledge ;  to  wit,  mathematics. 
These,  how  celebrated  soever  tliey  may  be  for  their  clearness  and  certainty  of 
demonstration,  which  is  hardly  any  where  else  to  be  found,  cannot  nevertheless  be 
supposed  altogether  free  from  mistakes;  if  in  their  principles  there  lurks  some 
secret  error,  which  is  common  to  the  professors  of  those  sciences  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Mathematicians,  though  they  deduce  their  theorems  from  a  great  height 
of  evidence,  yet  their  first  principles  are  limited  by  the  consideration  of  quantity  : 
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and  they  do  not  ascend  into  any  inquiry  concerning  those  transcendental  maxims, 
which  influence  all  the  particular  sciences ;  each  part  whereof,  mathematics 
not  excepted,  doth  consequently  participate  of  the  errors  involved  in  them. 
That  the  principles  laid  down  by  mathematicians  are  true,  and  their  way  of 
deduction  from  those  principles,  clear  and  incontestable,  we  do  not  deny.  But 
we  hold,  there  may  be  certain  erroneous  maxims  of  greater  extent  than  the  object 
of  mathematics,  and  for  that  reason  not  expressly  mentioned,  though  tacitly  sup- 
posed throjighout  the  whole  progress  of  that  science ;  and  that  the  ill  effects  of 
those  secret  unexamined  errors  are  diffused  through  all  the  branches  thereof.  To 
be  plain,  we  suspect  the  mathematicians  are,  as  well  as  other  men,  concerned  in  the 
errors  arising  from  the  doctrine  of  abstract  general  ideas,  and  the  existence  of  objects 
without  the  mind. 

CXIX.  jtrith/iietic  hath  been  thought  to  have  for  its  object  abstract  ideas  o{ number. 
Of  which,  to  understand  the  properties  and  mutual  habitudes  is  supposed  no  mean 
part  of  speculative  knowledge.  The  opinion  of  the  pure  and  intellectual  nature  of 
numbers  in  abstract,  hath  made  them  in  esteem  with  those  philosophers  who  seem  to 
have  effected  an  uncommon  fineness  and  elevation  of  thought.  It  hath  set  a  price  on 
the  most  trifling  numerical  speculations,  which  in  practice  are  of  no  use,  but  serve 
only  for  amusement ;  and  hath  therefore  so  far  infected  the  minds  of  some,  that  they 
have  dreamt  of  mighty  mysteries  involved  in  numbers,  and  attempted  the  explication 
of  natural  things  by  them.  But  if  we  inquire  into  our  own  thoughts,  and  consider 
what  hath  been  premised,  we  may  perhaps  entertain  a  low  opinion  of  those  high 
flights  and  abstractions,  and  look  on  all  inquiries  about  numbers,  only  as  so  many 
diffieiles  nuge,  so  far  as  they  are  not  subservient  to  practice,  and  promote  the 
ben  efit  of  life. 

CXX.  Unity  in  abstract  we  have  before  considered  in  sect,  xiii.,  from  which  and 
what  hath  been  said  in  the  introduction,  it  plainly  follows  there  is  not  any  such  idea. 
But  number  being  defined  a  collection  of  unities,  we  may  conclude  that,  if  there  be  no 
such  thing  as  unity  or  unit  in  abstract,  there  are  no  ideas  of  number  in  abstract  denoted 
by  the  numeral  names  and  figures.  The  theories  thereof  in  arithmetic,  if  they  are 
abstracted  from  the  names  and  figures,  as  likewise  from  all  use  and  practice,  as  well 
as  from  the  particular  things  numbered,  can  be  supposed  to  have  nothing  at  all  for 
their  object.  Hence  we  may  sec  how  entirely  the  science  of  numbers  is  subordinate 
to  practice,  and  how  jejune  and  trifling  it  becomes,  when  considered  as  a  matter  of 
mere  speculation. 

CXXI.  However,  since  there  may  be  some,  who,  deluded  by  the  specious  show  of 
discovering  abstracted  verities,  waste  their  time  in  arithmetical  theorems  and  pro- 
blems, which  have  not  any  use  :  it  will  not  be  amiss,  if  we  more  fully  consider,  and 
expose  the  vanity  of  that  pretence  ;  and  this  will  plainly  appear,  by  taking  a  view  of 
arithmetic  in  its  infancy,  and  observing  what  it  was  that  originally  put  men  on  the 
study  of  that  science,  and  to  what  scope  they  directed  it.  It  is  natural  to  think  that, 
at  first,  men,  for  ease  of  memory  and  help  of  computation,  made  use  of  counters,  or  in 
writing  of  single  strokes,  points  or  the  like,  each  whereof  was  made  to  signify  a  unit; 
that  is,  some  one  thing  of  whatever  kind  they  had  occasion  to  reckon.  Afterwards, 
they  found  out  the  more  compendious  ways  of  making  one  character  stand  in  place 
of  several  strokes,  or  points.  And,  lastly,  the  notation  of  the  Arabians  or  Indians 
came  into  use  ;  wherein,  by  the  repetition  of  a  few  characters  or  figures,  and  varying 
the  signification  of  each  figure  according  to  the  place  it  obtains,  all  numbers  may  be 
most  aptly  expressed  :  which  seems  to  have  been  done  in  imitation  of  language,  so 
that  an  exact  analogy  is  observed  betwixt  the  notation  by  figures  and  names,  the  nine 
simple  figures  answering  the  nine  first  numeral  names  and  places  in  the  former,  cor- 
responding to  denominations  in  the  latter.  And  agreeably  to  those  conditions  of  the 
simple  and  local  value  of  figures,  were  contrived  methods  of  finding  from  the  given 
figures  or  marks  of  the  parts,  what  figures  and  how  placed,  are  proper  to  denote  the 
whole,  or  vice  versa.  And  having  found  the  sought  figures,  the  same  rule  or  analogy 
being  observed  throughout,  it  is  easy  to  read  theiu  into  words ;  and  so  the  number 
becomes  perfectly  known.  For  then  the  number  of  any  particular  things  is  said  to  be 
known,  when  we  know  the  name  or  figures  (with  their  due  arrangement),  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  standing  analogy,  belong  to  them.  For  these  signs  being  known,  we 
can  by  the  operations  of  arithmetic,  know  the  signs  of  any  part  of  the  particular  sums 
signified  by  them  ;  and  thus  computing  in  signs  (because  of  the  connexion  established 
betwixt  them  and  the  distinct  multitudes  of  things,  whereof  one  is  taken  for  a  unit), 
we  may  be  able  rightly  to  sum  up,  divide,  and  proportion  the  things  themselves  that 
we  intend  to  number. 

CXXII.  In  arithmetic,  therefore,  we  regard  not  the  things  but  the  signs,  which 
nevertheless  are  not  regarded  for  their  own  sake,  but  because  they  direct  us  how  to 
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act  with  relation  to  things,  and  dispose  rightly  of  them.  Now,  agieeably  to  what  we 
have  before  observed  of  words  in  general,  (sect.  xix.  Introd.)  it  happens  here,  likewise, 
that  abstract  ideas  are  thought  to  be  signified  by  numeral  names  or  characters,  while 
they  do  not  suggest  ideas  of  particular  things  to  our  minds.  1  shall  not  at  present 
enter  into  a  more  particular  dissertation  on  this  subject ;  but  only  observe,  that  it  is 
evident  from  what  hath  been  said,  those  things  which  pass  for  abstract  truths  and 
theorems  concerning  numbers,  are,  in  reality,  conversant  about  no  object  distinct  from 
particular  numerable  things,  except  only  names  and  characters  ;  which  origiaially  came 
to  be  considered,  on  no  other  account  but  their  being  signs,  or  capable  to  represent 
aptly,  whatever  particular  things  men  had  need  to  compute.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
to  study  them  for  their  own  sake  would  be  just  as  wise,  and  to  as  good  purpose,  as  if  a 
man,  neglecting  the  true  use  or  original  intention  and  subserviency  of  language,  should 
spend  his  time  in  impertinent  criticisms  upon  words,  or  reasonings  and  controversies 
purely  verbal.  ' 

CXXin.  From  numbers  we  proceed  to  speak  of  extension,  which  considered  as 
relative,  is  the  object  of  geometry.  The  infinite  divisibility  of  finite  extension,  though 
it  is  not  expressly  laid  down,  either  as  an  axiom  or  theorem  in  the  elements  of  that 
science,  yet  is  throughout  the  same  every  where  supposed,  and  thought  to  have  so 
inseparable  and  essential  a  connexion  with  the  principles  and  demonstrations  in 
geometry,  that  mathematicians  never  admit  it  into  doubt,  or  make. the  least  question 
of  it.  And  as  this  notion  is  the  source  from  whence  do  spring  all  those  amusing 
geometrical  paradoxes,  which  have  such  a  direct  repugnancy  to  the  plain  common 
sense  of  mankind,  and  are  admitted  with  so  much  reluctance  into  a  mind  not  yet 
debauched  by  learning ;  so  is  it  the  principal  occasion  of  all  that  nice  and  extreme 
subtilty,  which  renders  the  study  of  mathematics  so  diiBcult  and  tedious.  Hence  if  we 
can  make  it  appear,  that  no  finite  extension  contains  innumerable  parts  or  is  infinitely 
divisible,  it  follows,  that  we  shall  at  once  clear  the  science  of  geometry  from  a 
great  number  of  difficulties  and  contradictions,  which  have  ever  been  esteemed  a 
reproach  to  human  reason,  and  withal  make  the  attainment  thereof  a  business  of  much 
less  time  and  pains,  than  it  hitherto  hath  been. 

CXXIV.  Every  particular  finite  extension,  which  may  possibly  be  the  object  of  our 
thought,  is  an  idea  existing  only  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  each  part  thereof  must 
be  perceived.  If  therefore  I  cannot  perceive  innumerable  parts  in  any  finite  extension 
that  I  consider,  it  is  certain  they  are  not  contained  in  it:  but  it  is  evident,  that  I 
cannot  distinguish  innumerable  parts  in  any  particular  line,  surface,  or  solid,  whicli  I 
either  perceive  by  sense,  or  figure  to  myself  in  my  mind  :  wherefore  I  conclude  they 
are  not  contained  in  it.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  to  me,  than  that  the  extensions  I  have 
in  view  are  no  other  than  my  own  ideas,  and  it  is  no  less  plain,  that  I  cannot  resolve 
any  one  of  my  ideas  into  an  infinite  number  of  other  ideas,  that  is,  that  they  are  not 
infinitely  divisible.  If  by  finite  extension  be  meant  something  distinct  from  a  finite 
idea,!  declare  I  do  not  know  what  that  is,  and  so  cannot  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  of  it. 
But  if  the  terms  extension,  parts,  and  the  like,  are  taken  in  any  sense  conceivable, 
that  is  for  ideas  ;  then  to  say  a  finite  quantity  or  extension  consists  of  parts  infinite  in 
number,  is  so  manifest  a  contradiction,  that  every  one  at  first  sight  acknowledges  it  to 
be  80.  And  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  gain  the  assent  of  any  reasonable  creature, 
who  is  not  brought  to  it  by  gentle  and  slow  degrees,  as  a  converted  gentile  to  the  belief 
of  transubstantiation.  Ancient  and  rooted  prejudices  do  often  pass  into  principles  ; 
and  tliose  propositions  which  once  obtain  the  force  and  credit  of  a  principle,  are  not 
only  themselves,  but  likewise  whatever  is  deducible  from  them,  thought  privileged 
from"  all  examination.''  And  there  is  no  absurdity  so  gross,  which,  by  this  means,  the 
mind  of.man  may  not  be  prepared  to  swallow. 

CXXV.  He  whose  understanding  is  prepossessed  with  the  doctrine  of  abstract  general 
ideas,  may  be  persuaded,  that  (whatever  be  thought  of  the  ideas  of  sense)  extension  in 
abstract  is  infinitely  divisible.  And  one  who  thinks  the  objects  of  sense  exist  without 
the  ramd,  will  perhaps  in  virtue  thereof  be  brought  to  admit,  that  a  line  but  an  inch 
long  may  contam  mnumerable  parts  really  existing,  though  too  small  to  be  discerned. 
These  errors  are  grafted  as  well  in  the  minds  of  geometricians  as  of  other  men,  and 
have  a  like  influence  on  their  reasonings  ;  and  it  were  no  difficult  thing,  to  shew  how 
the  arguments  from  geometry,  made  use  of  to  support  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
extension,  are  bottomed  on  them.  At  present  we  shall  only  observe  in  general,  whence 
It  is  that  the  mathematicians  are  all  so  fond  and  tenacious  of  this  doctrine. 

CXXVI.  It  hath  been  observed  in  another  place,  that  the  theorems  and  demonstra- 
tions in  geometry  are  conversant  about  universal  ideas;  (sect.  xv.  Introd.)  where  it  is 
explained  in  what  sense  this  ought  to  be  understood  ;  to  wit,  that  the  particular  lines 
and  figures  included  m  the  diagram,  are  supposed  to  stand  for  innumerable  others  of 
diflerent  sizes  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  geometer  considers  them  abstracted  from  their 
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magnitude:  which  doth  not  imply  that  he  forms  an  abstract  idea,  but  only  that 
he  cares  not  what  the  particular  magnitude  is,  whether  great  or  small,  but  looks  on  that 
as  a  thing  indifferent  to  the  demonstration  :  hence  it  follows,  that  a  line  in  the  scheme, 
but  an  inch  long,  must  be  spoken  of,  as  though  it  contained  ten  thousand  parts,  since 
it  is  regarded  not  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  universal ;  and  it  is  universal  only  in  its  signifi- 
cation whereby  it  represents  innumerable  lines  greater  than  itself,  in  which  may  be 
distinguished  ten  thousand  parts  or  more,  though  there  may  not  be  above  an  inch  In 
it.  After  this  manner,  the  properties  of  the  lines  signified  are  (by  a  very  usual  figure) 
transferred  to  the  sign,  and  thence,  through  mistake,  thought  to  appertain  to  it 
considered  in  its  own  nature. 

CXXVII.  Because  there  is  no  number  of  parts  so  great,  but  it  is  possible  there  may 
be  a  line  containing  more,  the  inch-line  is  said  to  contain  parts  more  than  any  assignable 
number ;  which  is  true,  not  of  the  inch  taken  absolutely,  but  only  for  the  things 
signified  by  it.  But  men  not  retaining  that  distinction  in  their  thoughts,  slide  into  a 
belief  that  the  small  particular  line  described  on  paper  contains  in  itself  parts 
innumerable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  ;  but  there 
is  of  a  mile  or  diameter  of  the  earth,  which  may  be  signified  by  that  inch.  When 
therefore  I  delineate  a  triangle  on  paper,  and  take  one  side  not  above  an  inch,  for 
example,  in  length,  to  be  the  radius :  this  I  consider  as  divided  into  ten  thousand,  or 
a  hundred  thousand  pails,  or  more.  For  though  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  that  line 
considered  in  itself  is  nothing  at  all,  and  consequently  may  be  neglected  without  any 
error  or  inconveniency ;  yet  these  described  lines  being  only  marks  standing  for 
greater  quantities,  whereof  it  may  be  the  ten-thousandth  part  Is  very  considerable,  it 
follows,  that  to  prevent  notable  errors  in  practice,  the  radius  must  be  taken  of  ten 
thousand  parts,  or  more. 

CXXVIII.  From  what  hath  been  said,  the  reason  is  plain,  why,  to  the  end  any 
theorem  may  become  universal  in  its  use,  it  is  necessary  we  speak  of  the  lines  de- 
scribed on  paper,  as  though  they  contained  parts  which  really  they  do  not.  In  doing 
of  which,  if  we  examine  the  matter  thoroughly,  we  shall  perhaps  discover  that  we 
cannot  conceive  an  inch  itself  as  consisting  of,  or  being  divisible  into,  a  thousand  parts, 
but  only  some  other  line  which  is  far  greater  than  an  inch,  and  represented  by  it. 
And  that  when  we  say  a  line  is  infinitely  divisible,  we  must  mean  a  line  which  is 
infinitely  great.  What  we  have  here  observed  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause,  why  to 
suppose  the  infinite  divisibility  of  finite  extension  hath  been  thought  necessary  in 
geometry. 

CXXIX.  The  several  absurdities  and  contradictions  which  flowed  from  this  false 
principle  might,  one  would  think,  have  been  esteemed  so  many  djgmonstrations 
against  it.  But,  by  I  know  not  what  logic,  it  is  held,  that  proofs  a  posteriori  are  not 
to  be  admitted  against  propositions  relating  to  infinity.  As  though  it  were  not  im- 
possible even  for  an  infinite  mind  to  reconcile  contradictions  :  or  as  if  any  thing 
absurd  and  repugnant  could  have  a  necessary  connection  with  truth,  or  flow  from  it. 
But  whoever  considers  the  weakness  of  this  pretence,  will  think  it  was  contrived  on 
purpose  to  humour  the  laziness  of  the  mind,  which  had  rather  acquiesce  in  an  indolent 
scepticism,  than  be  at  the  pains  to  go  through  with  a  severe  examination  of  those  prin- 
ciples it  hath  ever  embraced  for  true. 

CXXX.  Of  late  the  speculations  about  infinites  have  run  so  high,  and  grown  to 
such  strange  notions,  as  have  occasioned  no  small  scruples  and  disputes  among  the 
geometers  of  the  present  age.  Some  there  are  of  great  note  who,  not  content  with 
holding  that  finite  lines  may  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  do  yet 
farther  maintain,  that  each  of  those  infinitesimals  is  itself  subdivisible  into  an  infinity 
of  other  parts,  or  infinitesimals  of  a  second  order,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  These,  I 
say,  assert  there  are  infinitesimals  of  infinitesimals,  of  infinitesimals,  without  ever 
coming  to  an  end.  So  that,  according  to  them,  an  inch  doth  not  barely  contain  an  in- 
finite number  of  parts,  but  an  infinity  of  an  infinity  of  an  infinity,  ad  infinitum  of  parts. 
Others  there  be  who  hold  all  orders  of  infinitesimals  below  the  first  to  be  nothing  at 
all,  thinking  it  with  good  reason  absurd,  to  imagine  there  is  any  positive  quantity  or 
part  of  extension,  which  though  multiplied  Infinitely,  can  ever  equal  the  smallest  given 
extension.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  no  less  absurd,  to  think  the  square, 
cube,  or  other  power,  of  a  positive  real  root,  should  itself  be  nothing  at  all ;  which  they 
who  hold  infinitesimals  of  the  first  order,  denying  all  the  subsequent  orders,  are  obliged 
to  maintain. 

CXXXI.  Have  wenot  therefore  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  are  loth  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  there  is  in  effect  no  such  thing  as  parts  infinitely  small,  or  an  infinite  number  of 
parts  contained  in  any  finite  quantity  ?  But  you  will  say,  that  if  this  doctrine  obtains,  it 
will  follow  the  very  foundations  of  geometry  are  destroyed  :  and  those  great  men  who 
have  raised  that  science  to  so  astonishing  a  height,  have  been  all  the  while  building 
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a  castle  in  the  air.  To  tliis  it  may  be  replied,  that  whatever  is  useful  in  geometry, 
and  promotes  the  benefit  of  human  life,  doth  still  remain  firm  and  unshaken  on  our 
principles.  That  science,  considered  as  practical,  will  rather  receive  advantage  than 
any  prejudice  from  what  hath  been  said.  But  to  set  this  in  a  due  light,  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  inquiry.  For  the  rest,  though  it  should  follow  that  some  of  the 
more  intricate  and  subtile  parts  of  speculative  mathematics  may  be  paired  ott  without 
any  prejudice  to  truth  ;  yet  I  do  not  see  what  damage  will  be  thence  derived  to  man- 
kind. On  the  contrary,  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  men  of  great  abihties  and 
obstinate  application,  would  draw  off  their  thoughts  from  those  amusements,  and 
employ  them  in  the  study  of  such  things  as  lie  nearer  the  concerns  of  life,  or  have  a 
more  direct  influence  on  the  manners. 

CXXXII.  If  it  be  said  that  several  theorems  undoubtedly  true,  are  discovered  by 
methods  in  which  infinitesimals  are  made  use  of,  which  could  never  have  been,  if  their 
existence  included  a  contradiction  in  it;  I  answer,  that  upon  a  thorough  examination 
it  will  not  be  found,  that  in  any  instance  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  or  conceive 
infinitesimal  parts  of  finite  lines,  or  even  quantities  less  than  the  minimum  sensible : 
nay,  it  will  be  evident  this  is  never  done,  it  being  impossible. 

CXXXIII.  By  what  we  have  premised,  it  is  plain  that  vei7  numerous  and  im- 
portant errors  have  taken  their  rise  from  those  false  principles,  which  were  impugned 
in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  treatise.  And  the  opposites  of  those  erroneous  tenetsat 
the  same  time  appear  to  be  most  fruitful  principles,  from  whence  do  flow  innumerable 
consequences  highly  advantageous  to  true  philosophy  as  well  as  to  religion.  Particu- 
larly matter,  or  the  absolute  existence  of  corporeal  objects,  hath  been  shown  to  be  that 
wherein  the  most  avowed  and  pernicious  enemies  of  all  knowledge,  whether  human 
or  divine,  have  ever  placed  their  chief  strength  and  confidence.  And  surely,  if  by 
distinguishing  the  real  existence  of  unthinking  things  from  their  being  perceived,  and 
allowing  them  a  subsistence  of  their  own  out  of  the  minds  of  spirits,  no  one  thing  is 
explained  in  nature  ;  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  many  inexplicable  difficulties  arise  : 
if  the  supposition  of  matter  is  barely  precarious,  as  not  being  grounded  on  so  much 
as  one  single  reason :  if  its  consequences  cannot  endure  the  light  of  examination  and 
free  inquiry,  but  screen  themselves  under  the  dark  and  general  pretence  of  infinities 
being  incomprehensible  :  if  withal  the  removal  of  this  matter  be  not  attended  with  the 
least  evil  consequence,  if  it  be  not  even  missed  in  the  world,  but  every  thing  as  well, 
nay  much  easier,  conceived  without  it :  if,  lastly,  both  sceptics  and  atheists  are  for  ever 
silenced  upon  supposing  only  spirits  and  ideas,  and  this  scheme  of  things  is  perfectly 
agreeable  both  to  reason  and  religion:  methinks  we  may  expect  it  should  be  admitted 
and  firmly  embraced,  though  it  were  proposed  onlyas  an  hypothesis,  and  the  existence 
of  matter  had  been  allowed  possible,  which  yet  I  think  we  have  evidently  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not. 

CXXXIV.  True  it  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  principles,  several  dis- 
putes and  speculations,  which  are  esteemed  no  mean  parts  of  learning,  are  rejected  as 
useless.  But  how  great  a  prejudice  soever  against  our  notions  this  may  give  to  those 
who  have  already  been  deeply  engaged  and  made  large  advances  in  studies  of  that 
nature:  yet,  by  others,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  any  just  ground  of  dislike  to  the 
principles  and  tenets  herein  laid  down,  that  they  abridge  the  labour  of  study,  and 
make  human  sciences  more  clear,  compendious,  and  attainable,  than  they  were  before. 

CXXXV.  Having  despatched  what  we  intended  to  say  concerning  the  knowledge 
of  ideas,  the  method  we  pioposed,  leads  us  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  spirits  :  with 
regard  to  which,  perhaps  human  knowledge  is  not  so  deficient  as  is  vulgarly  imagined. 
The  great  reason  that  is  assigned  for  our  being  thought  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
spirits,  is  our  not  having  an  idea  of  it.  But  surely  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  defect  in  a  human  understanding,  that  it  does  not  perceive  the  idea  of  spirit,  if  it  is 
m.anifestly  impossible  there  should  be  any  such  idea.  And  this,  if  I  mistake  not, 
has  been  demonstrated  in  sect,  xxvli.  to  which  I  shall  here  add,  that  a  spirit  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  only  substance  or  support,  wherein  the  unthinking  beings  or  ideas  can 
exist :  but  that  this  substance  which  supports  or  perceives  ideas  should  itself  be  an 
idea,  or  like  an  idea,  is  evidently  absurd. 

CXXXVI.  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  we  want  a  sense  (as  some  have  imagined) 
proper  to  know  substances  withal,  which  if  we  had,  we  might  know  our  own  soul,  as  we 
do  a  triangle.  To  this  I  answer,  that  in  case  we  had  a  new  sense  bestowed  upon  us, 
we  could  only  receive  thereby  some  new  sensations  or  ideas  of  sense.  But  I  believe 
nobody  will  say,  that  what  he  means  by  the  terms  soulaaA  substance,  is  only  some  par- 
ticular sort  of  idea  or  sensation.  We  may  therefore  infer,  that,  all  thino-s  duly  con- 
sidered, it  IS  not  moie  reasonable  to  think  our  faculties  defective,  in  that  they  do  not 
furnish  us  with  an  idea  of  spirit  or  active  thinking  substance,  than  it  would  be  if  we 
should  hlame  them  for  not  being  able  to  comprchmd  a  round  spiore 
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_  CXXXVII.  From  the  opinion  that  spirits  are  to  be  known  after  the  manner  of  an 
idea  or  sensation,  have  risen  many  absurd  and  heterodox  tenets,  and  much  scepticism 
about  the  nature  of  the  soul.  It  is  even  probable,  that  this  opinion  may  have  pro- 
duced a  doubt  in  some  whether  they  had  any  soul  at  all  distinct  from  their  body,  since 
upon  inquiry  they  could  not  find  they  had  an  idea  of  it.  That  an  idea  wliich  is  inac- 
tive, and  the  existence  whereof  consists  in  being  perceived,  should  be  the  image  or 
likeness  of  an  agent  subsisting  by  itself,  seems  to  need  no  other  refutation,  than  barely 
attending  to  what  is  meant  by  those  words.  But  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  though  an 
idea  cannot  resemble  a  spirit  in  its  thinking,  acting  or  subsisting  by  itself,  yet  it  may 
in  some  other  respects  :  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  idea  or  image  be  in  all  respects 
like  the  original. 

CXXXVIII.  I  answer,  if  it  does  not  in  those  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  it  should 
represent  it  in  any  other  thing.  Do  but  leave  out  the  power  of  willing,  thinking,  and 
perceiving  ideas,  and  there  remains  nothing  else  wherein  the  idea  can  be  like  a  spirit. 
For  by  the  word  spirit  we  mean  only  that  which  thinks,  wills,  and  perceives ;  this, 
and  this  alone,  constitutes  the  signification  of  that  term.  If  therefore  it  is  impossible 
that  any  degree  of  those  powers  should  be  represented  in  an  idea,  it  is  evident  there 
can  be  no  idea  of  a  spirit. 

CXXXIX.  But  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  there  is  no  idea  signified  by  the  terms 
soul,  spirit,  and  substance,  they  are  wholly  insignificant,  or  have  no  meaning  in  them. 
I  answer,  those  words  do  mean  or  signify  a  real  thing,  which  is  neither  an  idea  or  like 
an  idea,  but  that  which  perceives  ideas,  and  wills  and  reasons  about  them.  What  I 
am  myself,  that  which  I  denote  by  the  term  I,  is  the  same  with  what  is  meant  by 
soul  or  spiritual  substance.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  only  quarrelling  at  a  word,  and 
that  since  the  immediate  significations  of  other  names  are  by  common  consent  called 
ideas,  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  that  which  is  signified  by  the  name  spirit  or 
soul  may  not  partake  in  the  same  appellation;  I  answer,  all  the  unthinking  objects  of 
the  mind  agree  in  that  they  are  entirely  passive,  and  their  existence  consists  only  in 
being  perceived  :  whereas  a  soul  or  spirit  is  an  active  being,  whose  existence  consists 
not  in  being  perceived,  but  in  perceiving  ideas  and  thinking.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  equivocation  and  confounding  natures  perfectly  disagreeing  and 
unlike,  that  we  distinguish  between  spirit  and  idea.     See  sect,  xxvii. 

CXL.  In  a  large  sense,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  have  an  idea,  or  rather  a  notion, 
of  spirit ;  that  is,  we  understand  the  meaning  of  tiie  word,  otherwise  we  could  not 
aflSrm  or  deny  any  thing  of  it.  Moreover,  as  we  conceive  the  ideas  that  are  in  the 
minds  of  other  spirits,  by  means  of  our  own,  which  we  suppose  to  be  resemblances 
of  them  :  so  we  know  other  spirits  by  means  of  our  own  soul,  which  in  that  sense  is 
the  image  or  idea  of  them,  it  having  a  like  respect  to  other  spirits,  that  blueness  or 
heat  by  me  perceived  hath  to  those  ideas  perceived  by  another. 

CXLI.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  they  who  assert  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  soul  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation  even  by  the 
infinite  power  of  the  Creator  who  first  gave  it  being  :  but  only  that  it  is  not  liable  to 
be  broken  or  dissolved  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  or  motion.  They,  indeed,  who 
hold  the  soul  of  a  man  to  be  only  a  thin  vital  fiamc,  or  system  of  animal  spirit^,  make 
it  perishing  and  corruptible  as  the  body,  since  there  is  nothing  more  easily  dissipated 
than  such  a  being,  which  it  is  naturally  impossible  should  survive  the  ruin  of  the 
tabernacle,  wherein  it  is  inclosed.  And  this  notion  hath  been  greedily  embraced  and 
cherished  by  the  worst  part  of  mankind,  a3  the  most  effectual  antidote  against  all 
impressions  of  virtue  and  religion.  But  it  hath  been  made  evident,  that  bodies  of 
what  frame  or  texture  soever,  are  barely  passive  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  is  more 
distant  and  heterogeneous  from  them,  than  light  is  from  darkness.  We  have  shewn 
that  the  soul  is  indivisible,  incorporeal,  unextended,  and  it  is  consequentlyincorruptlble. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  motions,  changes,  decays,  and  dissolutions 
which  we  hourly  see  befal  natural  bodies  (and  which  is  what  we  mean  by  the  course  of 
nature)  cannot  possibly  affect  an  active,  simple,  uncompounded  substance:  such  a 
being  therefore  is  indissoluble  by  the  force  of  nature,  that  Is  to  say,  the  soul  of  man  is 
naturally  immortal. 

CXLII.  After  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  I  suppose  plain,  that  our  souls  aie  not  to 
be  known  in  the  same  manner  as  senseless.  Inactive  objects,  or  Iiy  way  of  idea. 
Spirits  and  ideas  are  things  so  wholly  different,  that  when  we  say  iliey  exist,  they  are 
known,  or  the  like,  these  words  must  not  be  thought  to  signify  nny  thing  common  to 
both  natures.  There  is  nothing  alike  or  common  in  them:  and  to  expect  that  by 
any  multiplication  or  enlargement  of  our  faculties,  we  may  be  enabloil  to  know  a  spirit 
as  we  do  a  triangle,  seems  as  absurd  as  if  we  should  ho<pe  io  see  a.  sound.  This  is 
inculcated  because  I  imagine  it  may  be  of  moment  towards  clearln!>-  several  Impoitant 
questions,  and  preventing  «ouie  very  danfji'rous  erron  rnncerning  the  nnturp  nl'  the 
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oul.  We  may  not  I  think  strictly  be  said  to  have  an  idea  of  an  active  heing,  or  of  an 
action,  although  we  may  be  said  to  have  a  notion  of  them.  I  have  some  knowledge  or 
notion  of  my  mind,  and  its  acts  about  ideas,  inasmuch  as  I  know  or  understand  what  is 
meant  by  those  words.  What  I  know,  that  I  have  some  notion  of.  I  wil  not  say  that 
the  terms  idea  and  notion  may  not  be  used  convertibly,  if  the  world  will  have  it  so. 
But  vet  it  conduceth  to  clearness  and  propriety,  that  we  distinguish  things  very 
different  by  different  names.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  all  relations  including  an 
act  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  so  properlv  be  said  to  have  an  idea,  but  rather  a  notion  of 
the  relations  or  habitudes  between  things.  But  if  in  the  modern  way  the  word  idea  is 
extended  to  spirits,  and  relations  and  acts  ;  this  is  after  all  an  affair  of  verbal  concern. 

CXLIII.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  doctrine  oi  abstract  ideas  hath  had  no 
small  share  in  rendering  those  sciences  intricate  and  obscure,  which  are  particularly 
conversant  about  spiritual  things.  Men  have  1  imagined  they  could  frame  abstract 
notions  of  the  powers  and  acts  of  the  mind,  and  consider  them  prescinded,  as  well  from 
the  mind  or  spirit  itself,  as  from  their  respective  objects  and  effects.  Hence  a  great 
number  of  dark  and  ambiguous  terms  presumed  to  stand  for  abstract  notions,  have 
been  introduced  into  metaphysics  and  morality,  and  from  these  have  grown  infinite 
distractions  and  disputes  amongst  the  learned. 

CXLIV.  But  nothing  seems  more  to  have  contributed  towards  engaging  men,  in 
controversies  and  mistakes,  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  mind,  than 
the  being  used  to  speak  of  those  things  in  terms  borrowed  from  sensible  ideas.  For 
example,  the  will  is  termed  the  motion  of  the  soul  :  this  infuses  a  belief,  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  as  a  ball  in  motion,  impelled  and  determined  by  the  objects  of  sense,  as 
necessarily  as  that  is  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket.  Hence  arise  endless  scruples  and 
errors  of  dangerous  consequence  in  morality.  AW  which  I  doubt  not  may  be  cleared, 
and  truthappear  plain,  uniform,  and  consistent,  could  but  philosophers  be  prevailed  on 
to  retire  into  themselves,  and  attentively  consider  their  own  meaning. 

CXLV.  From  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  know  the  existence  of 
other  spirits,  otherwise  than  by  their  operations,  or  the  ideas  by  them  excited  in  us. 
I  perceive  several  motions,  changes,  and  combinations  of  ideas,  that  inform  me  there 
are  certain  particular  agents  like  myself,  which  accompany  them,  and  concur  in  their 
production.  Hence  the  knowledge  I  have  of  other  spirits  is  not  immediate,  as  is  the 
knowledge  of  my  ideas  ;  but  depending  on  the  intervention  of  ideas,  by  me  referred  to 
agents  or  spirits  distinct  from  myself,  as  effects  or  concomitant  signs. 

CXLVI.  But  though  there  be  some  things  which  convince  us,  human  agents  are 
concerned  in  producing  them ;  yet  it  is  evident  to  every  one,  that  those  things  which 
are  called  the  works  of  nature,  that  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  ideas  or  sensations 
perceived  by  us,  are  not  produced  by,  or  dependent  on  the  wills  of  men.  There  is 
therefore  some  other  Spirit  that  causes  them,  since  it  is  repugnant  that  they  should 
subsist  by  themselves.  See  sect.  xxix.  But  if  we  attentively  consider  the  constant 
regularity,  order,  and  concatenation  of  natural  things,  the  surprising  magnificence, 
beauty,  and  perfection  of  the  larger,  and  the  exquisite  contrivance  of  the  smaller  parts 
of  the  creation,  together  with  the  exact  harmony  and  correspondence  of  the  whole,  but 
above  all,  the  never  enough  admired  laws  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the  instincts  or 
natural  inclinations,  appetites,  and  passions  of  animals  ;  I  say  if  we  consider  all  these 
things,  and  at  the  Same  time  attend  to  the  meaning  and  import  of  the  attributes,  one, 
eternal,  infinitely  wise,  good,  and  perfect,  we  shall  clearly  perceive  that  they  belong  to 
the  aforesaid  Spirit,  who  works  all  in  all,  and  hy  whom  all  things  consist, 

CXLVn.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  God  is  known  as  certainly  and  immediately  as 
any  other  mind  or  spirit  whatsoever,  distinct  from  ourselves.  We  may  even  assert, 
that  the  existence  of  God  is  far  more  evidently  perceived  than  the  existence  of  men ; 
because  the  effects  of  nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous  and  considerable,  than  those 
ascribed  to  human  agents.  There  is  not  any  one  mark  that  denotes  a  man,  or  effect 
produced  by  him,  which  doth  not  more  strongly  evince  the  being  of  that  Spirit,  who 
is  the  author  of  nature.  For  it  is  evident  that  in  affecting  other  persons,  the  will  of 
man  hath  no  other  object,  than  barely  the  motion  of  the  limbs  of  his  body ;  but  that 
such  a  motion  should  be  attended  by,  or  excite  any  idea  in  the  mind  of  another, 
depends  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  Creator.  He  alone  it  is  who  "  upholding  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power,''  maintains  that  intercourse  between  spirits,  whereby  they 
are  able  to  perceive  the  existence  of  each  other.  And  yet  this  pure  and  clear  light 
which  enlightens  every  one,  is  itself  invisible. 

CXLVIH.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  pretence  of  the  unthinking  herd,  that  they 
cannot  see  God.  Could  we  but  see  him,  say  they,  as  we  see  a  man,  we  should  believe 
that  he  is,  and  believing  obey  his  commands.  But  alas,  we  need  only  open  our  eyes  to 
see  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  things  with  a  more  full  and  clear  view,  than  we  do  any 
one  of  our  fellow-creatures.    Not  that  I  imagine  we  see  God  (as  some  will  have  it)  by 
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a  direct  and  immediate  view,  or  see  corporeal  things,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  seeing 
that  which  represents  them  in  the  essence  of  God,  wiiich  doctrine  is  I  must  confess  to 
me  incomprehensible.  But  I  shall  explain  my  meaning.  A  human  spirit  or  person 
is  not  perceived  by  sense,  as  not  being  an  idea;  when  therefore  we  see  the  colour, 
size,  figure,  and  motions  of  a  man,  we  perceive  only  certain  sensations  or  ideas  excited 
iu  our  own  minds:  and  these  being  exhibited  to  ourviewin  sundry'distinctcoUections, 
serve  to  mark  out  unto  us  the  existence  of  finite  and  created  spirits  like  ourselves. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  we  do  not  see  a  man,  if  by  man  is  meant  that  which  lives,  moves, 
perceives  and  thinks  as  we  do  :  but  only  such  a  certain  collection  of  ideas,  as  directs 
us  to  think  there  is  a  distinct  principle  of  thought  and  motion  like  to  ourselves, 
accompanying  and  represented  by  it.  And  after  the  same  manner  we  see  God  ;  all 
the  difference  is,  that  whereas  some  one  finite  and  narrow  assemblage  of  ideas  denotes 
a  particular  human  mind,  whithersoever  we  direct  our  view,  we  do  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  perceive  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divinity:  every  thing  we  see,  hear,  feel,  or 
anywise  perceive  by  sense,  being  a  sign  or  effect  of  the  power  of  God  |  as  is  our  percep- 
tion of  those  very  motions  which  are  produced  by  men. 

CXLIX.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  any  one  that  is 
capable  of  the  least  reflection,  than  the  existence  of  God,  or  a  spirit  who  is  intimately 
present  to  our  minds,  producing  in  them  all  that  variety  of  ideas  or  sensations,  which 
continually  aflect  us,  on  whom  we  have  an  absolute  and  entire  dependance,  in  short, 
"  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.''  That  the  discovery  of  tliis  great 
truth  which  lies  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind  should  be  attained  to  by  the  reason  of 
so  very  few,  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  stupidity  and  inattention  of  men,  who,  though  they 
are  surrounded  with  such  clear  manifestations  of  the  Deity,  are  yet  so  little  affected 
by  them,  that  they  seem  as  it  were  blinded  with  excess  of  light. 

CL.  But  you  will  say,  hath  nature  no  share  in  the  production  of  natural  things, 
and  must  they  be  all  ascribed  to  the  immediate  and  sole  operation  of  God  ;  I  answer, 
if  by  nature  is  meant  only  the  visible  series  of  effects,  or  sensations  imprinted  on  our 
minds  according  to  certain  fixed  and  general  laws :  then  it  is  plain,  that  nature  taken 
in  this  sense  cannot  produce  any  thing  at  all.  But  if  by  nature  is  meant  some  being 
distinct  from  God,  as  well  as  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  things  perceived  by  sense,  I 
must  confess  that  word  is  to  me  an  empty  sound,  without  any  intelligible  meaning 
annexed  to  it.  Nature  in  this  acceptation  is  a  vain  chimera,  introduced  by  those 
heathens,  who  had  not  just  notions  of  the  omnipresence  and  infinite  perfection  of  God. 
But  it  is  more  unaccountable,  that  it  should  be  received  among  Christians  professing 
belief  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  constantly  ascribe  those  effects  to  the  immediate 
hand  of  God,  that  heathen  philosophers  are  wont  to  impute  to  nature.  The  Lord,  "  he 
causcth  the  vapours  to  ascend  ;  he  maketh  lightnings  with  rain  ;  he  bringeth  forth 
the  wind  oufof  his  treasures."  Jer.  x.  13.  "  He  turneth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the 
morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark  with  night."  Amos  v.  8.  "  He  visileth  the  earth, 
and  maketh  it  soft  with  showers  :  he  blesseth  the  springing  thereof,  and  crowneih  the 
year  with  his  goodness;  so  that  the  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks,  and  the  valleys 
are  covered  over  with  corn."  See  Psalm  Ixv.  But  notwithstanding  that  this  is  the 
constant  language  of  Scripture  ;  yet  we  have  I  know  not  what  aversion  from  believing, 
that  God  concerns  himself  so  nearly  in  our  affairs.     Fain  would  we  suppose  him  at  a 


the  production  of  natural  things,  do  not  seem  to  have  for  their  cause  the  immediate 
hand  of  an  almighty  Agent.  Besides,  monsters,  untimely  births,  fruits  blasted  in  the 
blossom,  rains  falling  in  desert  places,  miseries  incident  to  human  life,  are  so  many 
arguments  that  the  whole  frame  of  nature  is  not  immediately  actuated  and  superin- 
tended by  a  Spirit  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  But  the  answer  to  this  objection 
is  in  a  go'od  measure  plain  from  sect.  Ixii,  it  being  visible,  that  the  aforesaid  methods 
of  nature  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  working  by  the  most  simple  and  general 
rules,  and  after  a  steady  and  consistent  manner  ;  which  argues  both  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  Such  is  the  artificial  contrivance  of  this  mighty  machine  of  nature, 
that  wliilst  its  motions  and  various  phenomena  strike  on  our  senses,  the  hand  which 
actuates  the  whole  is  itself  unperceivable  to  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  "  Verily  (saith 
the  prophet)  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself."  Isaiah  xlv.  15.  But  though  God 
conceal  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  sensual  and  lazy,  who  will  not  be  at  the  least 
expense  of  thought;  yet  to  an  unbiassed  and  attentive  mind,  nothing  can  be  more 
nlainlv  legible,  than  the  intimate  presence  of  an  all-wise  Spint,v!ho  fashions,  regulates, 
and  sustainsthewhole  system  of  being.  Itisclear  from  what  we  have  elsewhere  observed, 
that  the  operating  according  to  general  and  stated  laws,  is  so  necessary  for  our  guidance 
in  the  affsits  gf  life,  and  letting  us  in  W  the  eeeret  of  natuie,  that  without  it,  all  reach 
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and  compass  of  thought,  all  human  sagacity  and  design  could  serve  to  no  manner  of 
purpose  :  it  were  even  impossible  there  should  be  any  such  faculties  or  powers  in  tne 
mind.  See  sect.  xxxi.  Which  one  consideration  abundantly  outbalances  whatever 
particular  inconveniences  may  theuce  arise.  ,  ,  r    ^     c     i 

CLII.  We  should  further  consider,  that  the  very  blemishes  and  defects  ot  nature  are 
not  without  their  use,  in  that  they  make  an  agreeable  sort  of  variety,  and  augment  the 
beauty  of  the  rest  of  the  creation,  as  shades  in  a  picture  serve  to  set  oti  the  brighter 
and  more  enlightened  parts.  We  would  likewise  do  well  to  examine  whether  our  tax- 
ing the  waste  of  seeds  and  embryos,  and  accidental  destruction  of  plants  and  animals, 
before  they  come  to  full  maturity,  as  an  imprudence  in  the  Author  of  nature,  be  not 
the  effect  of  prejudice  contracted  by  our  familiarity  with  impotent  and  saving  mortals. 
In  man  indeed  a  thrifty  management  of  those  things,  which  he  cannot  procure  without 
much  pains  and  industry,  may  be  esteemed  wisdojn.  But  we- must  not  imagine,  that 
the  inexplicably  fine  machine  of  an  animal  or  vegetable,  costs  the  great  Creator  any 
more  pains  or  trouble  in  its  production  than  a  pebble  doth  :  nothing  being  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  an  omnipotent  Spirit  can  indifferently  produce  every  thing  by  a  mere 
fiat  or  act  of  his  will.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  splendid  profusion  of  natural  things 
should  not  be  interpreted  weakness  or  prodigality  in  the  agent  who  produces  them, 
but  rather  be  looked  on  as  an  argument  of  the  riches  of  his  power. 

CLHI.  As  for  the  mixture  of  pain  or  uneasiness  which  is  in  the  world,  pursuant  to 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  the  actions  of  finite  imperfect  spirits  :  this,  in  the  state 
we  are  in  at  present,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  our  well-being.  But  our  prospects 
are  too  narrow:  we  take,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  some  one  particular  pain  into  our 
thoughts,  and  account  it  evil;  whereas  if  we  enlarge  our  view,  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  various  ends,  connexions,  and  dependences  of  things,  on  what  occasions  and  in 
what  proportions  we  are  affected  with  pain  and  pleasure,  the  nature  of  human  freedom, 
and  the  design  with  which  we  are  put  into  the  world ;  we  shall  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  those  particular  things,  which  considered  in  themselves  appear  to  be  evil, 
have  the  nature  oi  good,  when  considered  as  linked  with  the  whole  system  of  beings. 

CLIV.  From  what  hath  been  said  it  will  be  manifest  to  any  considering  person,  that 
it  is  merely  for  want  of  attention  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  that  there  are  any 
favourers  of  Atheism  or  the  Manichean  heresy  to  be  found.  Little  and  unreflecting 
souls  may  indeed  burlesque  the  works  of  Providence,  the  beauty  and  order  whereof 
they  have  nut  capacity,  or  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comprehend.  But  those  who  are 
masters  of  any  justness  and  extent  of  thought,  and  are  withal  used  to  reflect,  can  never 
sufficiently  admire  the  Divine  traces  of  wisdom  and  goodness  that  shine  throughout 
the  economy  of  nature.  But  what  truth  is  there  which  shineth  so  strongly  on  the 
mind,  that  by  an  aversion  of  thought,  a  wilful  shutting  of  the  eyes,  we  may  not  escape 
seeing  it  ?  Is  it  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  generality  of  men,  who  are  ever  in- 
tent on  business  or  pleasure,  and  little  used  to  fix  or  open  the  eye  of  their  mind,  should 
not  have  all  that  conviction  and  evidence  of  the  being  of  God,  which  might  be  expected 
in  reasonable  creatures  ? 

CLV.  We  should  rather  wonder,  that  men  can  be  found  so  stupid  as  to  neglect,  than 
that  neglecting  they  should  be  unconvinced  of  such  an  evident  and  momentous  truth. 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  of  parts  and  leisure,  who  live  in  Christian 
countries,  are  merely,  through  a  supine  and  dreadful  negligence,  sunk  into  a  sort  of 
Atheism.  Since  it  is  downright  impossible,  that  a  soul  pierced  and  enlightened  with 
a  thorough  sense  of  the  omnipresence,  holiness,  and  justice  of  that  almighty  Spirit, 
should  persist  in  a  remorseless  violation  of  his  laws.  We  ought  therefore  earnestly  to 
meditate  and  dwell  on  those  important  points  ;  that  so  we  may  attain  conviction  with- 
out all  scruple,  •'  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place  beholding  the  evil  and 
the  good  ; — that  he  is  with  us  and  keepeth  us  in  all  places  whither  we  go,  and  giveth 
us  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on  ;"  that  he  is  present  and  conscious  to  our  in- 
nermost thoughts  ;  and  that  we  have  a  most  absolute  and  immediate  dependance  on 
him.  A  clear  view  of  which  great  truths  cannot  choose  but  fill  our  hearts  with  an 
awful  circumspection  and  holy  fear,  which  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  virtue,  and  the 
best  guard  against  vice. 

CLVI.  For  after  all,  what  deserves  the  first  place  in  our  studies,  is  the  consideration 
of  God,  and  our  duty  ;  which  to  promote,  as  it  was  the  main  drift  and  design  of  my 
labours,  so  shall  I  esteem  them  altogether  useless  and  ineffectual,  if  by  what  I  have 
said  I  cannot  inspire  my  readers  with  a  pious  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  :  and  hav- 
ing shewn  the  falseness  or  vanity  of  those  barren  speculations,  which  make  the  chief 
employment  of  learned  men,  the  better  dispose  them  to  reverence  and  embrace  the 
salutary  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  to  know  and  to  practise  is  the  highest  perfection 
of  human  nature,  °        '' 
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PHILONOUS. 


Good  morrow,  Hylas  :  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  abroad  so  early. 

Hylas.  It  is  indeed  something  unusual  ;  but  my  thoughts  were  so  taken  up  with  a 
subject  I  was  discoursing  of  last  night,  that  finding  I  could  not  sleep,  I  resolved  to  rise 
and  take  a  turn  in  the  garden. 

Phil.  It  happened  well,  to  let  you  see  what  innocent  and  agreeable  pleasures  you 
lose  every  morning.  Can  there  be  a  pleasanter  time  of  the  day,  or  a  more  delightful 
season  of  the  year  1  That  purple  sky,  those  wild  but  sweet  notes  of  birds,  the  fragrant 
bloom  upon  the  trees  and  flowers,  the  gentle  influence  of  the  rising  sun,  these  and  a 
thousand  nameless  beauties  of  nature  inspire  the  soul  with  secret  transports ;  its 
faculties  too  being  at  this  time  fresh  and  lively,  are  fit  for  these  meditations,  which  the 
solitude  of  a  garden  and  tranquillity  of  the  morning  naturally  dispose  us  to.  But  I  am 
afraid  I  interrupt  your  thoughts  :  for  you  seemed  very  intent  on  something. 

Hyl.  It  is  true,  I  was,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  permit  me  to  go  on  in 
the  same  vein  ;  not  that  I  would  by  any  means  deprivemyself  of  your  company,  for  my 
thoughts  always  flow  more  easily  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  than  when  I  am  alone  ; 
but  my  request  is,  that  you  would  suffer  me  to  impart  my  reflections  to  you. 

Phil,  With  all  ray  heart,  it  is  what  I  should  have  requested  myself  if  you  had  not 
prevented  me. 

Hyl.  I  was  considering  the  odd  fate  of  those  men  who  have  in  all  ages,  through  an 
afTectation  of  being  distinguished  from  the  vulgar,  or  some  unaccountable  turn  of 
thought,  pretended  either  to  believe  nothing  at  all,  or  to  believe  the  most  extravagant 
things  in  the  world.  This  however  might  be  borne,  if  their  paradoxes  and  scepticism 
did  not  draw  after  them  some  consequences  of  general  disadvantage  to  mankind.  But 
the  mischief  lieth  here  ;  that  when  men  of  leas  leisure  see  them  who  are  supposed  to 
have  spent  their  whole  time  in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  professing  an  entire  igno- 
rance of  all  things,  or  advancing  auch  notions  as  are  repugnant  to  plain  and  commonly 
received  principles,  they  will  be  tempted  to  entertain  suspicions  concerning  the  most 
important  truths,  which  they  had  hitherto  held  sacred  and  unquestionable. 

Phil.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  as  to  the  ill  tendency  of  the  affected  doubts  of  some 
philosophers,  and  fantastical  conceits  of  others.  I  am  even  so  far  gone  of  late  in  this 
way  of  thinking,  that  I  have  quitted  several  of  the  sublime  notions  I  had  got  in  their 
schools  for  vulgar  opinions.  And  I  give  it  you  on  my  word,  since  this  revolt  from 
metaphysical  notions,  to  the  plain  dictates  of  nature  and  common  sense,  I  find  my 
understanding  strangely  enlightened,  so  that  I  can  now  easily  comprehend  a  great 
many  things  which  before  were  all  mystery  and  riddle. 

Hyl.  I  am  glad  to  find  there  was  nothing  in  the  accounts  I  heard  of  you. 

Phil.  Pray,  what  were  those  ? 

Hyl.  You  were  represented  in  last  night's  conversation,  as  one  who  maintained  the 
most  extravagant  opinion  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  to  wit,  that  there  is 
no  such  tiling  as  material  substance  in  the  world. 

Phil.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  philosophers  call  tnatmal  substance,  I  am 
seriously  persuaded  ;  but  if  I  were  made  to  see  any  thing  absurd  or  sceptical  in  this, 
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I  should  then  liave  the  same  reason  to  renounce  this,  that  I  imagine  I  have  now  to  reject 
the  contrary  opinion. 

Hyl.  What!  can  any  thing  be  more  fantastical,  more  repugnant  to  common  sense, 
or  a  more  manifest  piece  of  scepticism,  than  to  believe  there  is  no  such  thmg  as 
matter  ?  ,  ,     ,    ,  j  xt        • 

Phil.  Softly  good  Hylas.  What  if  it  should  prove,  that  you,  who  hold  there  is,  are 
by  virtue  of  that  opinion  a  greater  sceptic,  and  maintain  more  paradoxes  and  repug- 
nances to  common  sense,  than  I  who  believe  no  such  thing  ? 

Byl.  You  may  as  soon  persuade  me,  the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole,  as  that  in 
order  to  avoid  absurdity  and  scepticism,  I  should  ever  be  obliged  to  give  up  my 
opinion  in  this  point. 

Phil.  Well  then,  arc  you  content  to  admit  that  opinion  for  true,  which  upon  ex- 
amination shall  appear  m'ost  agreeable  to  common  sense,  and  remote  from  scepticism  1 

Hyl.  With  all  my  heart.  Since  you  are  for  raising  disputes  about  the  plainest  things 
in  nature,  I  am  content  for  once  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Phil.  Pray,  Hylas,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  sceptic  ? 

Hyl.  I  mean  what  all  men  mean,  one  that  doubts  of  every  thing. 

Phil.  He  then  who  entertains  no  doubt  concerning  some  particular  point,  with 
regard  to  that  point  cannot  be  thought  a  sceptic. 

Hyl.  I  agree  with  you. 

Phil.  Whether  doth  doubting  consist  in  embracing  the  affirmative  or  negative  side 
of  a  question  ? 

Hyl.  In  neither;  for  whoever  understands  English,  cannot  but  know  that  doubting 
signifies  a  suspense  between  both. 

Phil.  He  then  that  denieth  any  point,  can  no  more  be  said  to  doubt  of  it,  than  he 
who  aflirmeth  it  with  the  same  degree  of  assurance. 

Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  And  consequently,  for  such  his  denial  is  no  more  to  be  esteemed  a  sceptic 
than  the  other. 

Hyt.  I  acknowledge  it. 

Phil.  How  Cometh  it  to  pass  then,  Hylas,  that  you  pronounce  me  a  sceptic,  because 
I  deny  what  you  affirm,  to  wit,  the  existence  of  matter?  Since,  for  aught  you  can  tell. 
I  am  as  peremptory  in  my  denial,  as  you  in  your  affirmation. 

Hyl.  Hold,  Philonous,  I  have  been  a  little  out  in  my  definition  ;  but  every  false  step 
a  man  makes  in  discourse  is  not  to  be  insisted  on.  I  said  indeed  that  a  sceptic  was 
one  who  doubted  of  every  thing;  but  I  should  have  added,  or  who  denies  the  reality 
and  truth  of  things. 

Phil.  What  things?  Do  you  mean  the  principles  and  theorems  of  sciences?  but 
these  you  know  are  universal  intellectual  notions,  and  consequently  independent  of 
matter  ;  the  denial  therefore  of  this  doth  not  imply  the  denying  them. 

Hyl.  I  grant  it.  But  are  there  no  other  things?  What  think  you  of  distrusting 
the  senses,  of  denying  the  real  existence  of  sensible  things,  or  pretending  to  know 
nothing  of  them.    Is  not  this  sufficient  to  denominate  a  man  a  sceptic  ! 

Phil.  Shall  we  therefore  examine  which  of  us  it  is  that  denies  the  reality  of  sensible 
things,  or  professes  the  greatest  ignorance  of  them  ;  since,  if  I  take  you  rightly,  he  is 
to  be  esteemed  the  greatest  sceptic? 

Hyl.  That  is  what  I  desire. 

Fhil.  What  mean  you  by  sensible  things  ? 

Hyl.  Those  things  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses.  Can  you  imagine  that 
I  mean  any  thing  else  ? 

Phil.  Pardon  me,  Hylas,  if  I  am  desirous  clearly  to  apprehend  your  notions,  since 
this  may  much  shorten  our  inquiry.  Suffer  me  then  to  ask  you  this  farther  question. 
Are  those  things  only  perceived  by  the  senses  which  are  perceived  immediately  ?  or 
may  those  things  properly  be  said  to  be  sensible,  which  are  perceived  mediately;  or 
not  without  the  intervention  of  others  ? 

Hyl.  I  do  not  sufficiently  understand  you. 

Phil.  In  reading  a  book,  what  I  immediately  perceive  are  the  letters,  but  mediately, 
or  by  means  of  these,  are  suggested  to  my  mind  the  notions  of  God,  virtue,  truth,  &c. 
Now,  that  the  letters  are  truly  sensible  things,  or  perceived  by  sense,  there  is  no 
doubt :  but  I  would  know  whether  you  take  the  things  suggested  by  them  to  be  so.  too. 

Hyl.  No,  certainly;  it  were  absurd  to  think  Gocf  or  wVfee  sensible  things,  though 
they  may  be  signified  and  suggested  to  the  mind  by  sensible  marks,  with  which  they 
have  an  arbitrary  connexion. 

Phil.  It  seems  then,  that  by  sensible  things  you  mean  those  only  which  can  be  per- 
ceived immediately  by  sense  ? 

tl(lU  Jlight, 
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Phil.  Doth  it  not  follow  from  this,  that  tliough  I  see  one  part  of  the  sky  red,  and 
another  blue,  and  that  ray  reason  doth  thence  evidently  conclude  there  must  be  some 
cause  of  that  diversity  of  colours,  yet  that  cause  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  sensible  thing, 
or  perceived  by  the  sense  of  seeing  1 
Hyl.  It  doth. 

Phil.  In  lilje  manner,  though  I  hear  variety  of  sounds,  yet  I  cannot  be  said  to  hear 
the  causes  of  tliose  sounds  ? 
Hyl.  You  cannot. 

Phil.  And  when  by  my  touch  I  perceive  a  thing  to  be  hot  and  heavy,  I  cannot  say 
with  any  truth  or  propriety,  that  I  feel  the  cause  of  its  heat  or  weight. 

Hyl.  To  prevent  any  more  questions  of  this  liind,  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  by 
sensible  things  I  mean  those  only  which  are  perceived  by  sense,  and  that  in  truth  the 
senses  perceive  nothing  which  they  do  not  perceive  immediately :  for  they  make  no 
inferences.  The  deducing  therefore  of  causes  or  occasions  from  eiFects  and  appear- 
ances which  alone  are  perceived  by  sense,  entirely  relates  to  reason. 

Phil.  This  point  then  is  agreed  between  us,  that  sensible  things  are  those  only  which 
are  immediately  perceived  by  seme.  You  will  farther  inform  me,  whether  wc  immedi- 
ately perceive  by  sight  any  thing  beside  light,  and  colours,  and  figures  :  or  by  hearing, 
any  thing  but  sounds :  by  the  palate,  any  thing  beside  tastes  :  by  the  smell,  beside 
odours  ;  or  by  the  touch,  more  than  tangible  qualities. 
Hyl.  We  do  not. 

Phil.  It  seems  therefore,  that  if  you  take  away  all  sensible  qualities,  there  remains 
nothing  sensible  ? 
Hyl.  I  grant  it. 

Phil.  Sensible  things  therefore  are  nothing  else  but  so  many  sensible  qualities, 
or  combinations  of  sensible  qualities  ? 
Hyl.  Nothing  else. 
Phil.  Heat  then  is  a  sensible  thing  ? 
Hyl.  Certainly. 

Phil.  Doth  the  reality  of  sensible  things  consist  in  being  perceived  1  or,  is  it  some- 
thing distinct  from  their  being  perceived,  and  that  bears  no  relation  to  the  mind  ? 
Hyl.  To  exist  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  perceived  is  another. 

Phil.  I  speak  with  regard  to  sensible  things  only :  and  of  these  I  ask,  whether  by 
their  real  existence  you  mean  a  subsistence  exterior  to  the  mind,  and  distinct  from 
their  being  perceived  ? 

Hyl.  I  mean  a  real  absolute  being,  distinct  from,  and  without  any  relation  to  their 
being  perceived. 
Phil.  Heat  therefore,  if  it  be  allowed  a  real  being,  must  exist  without  the  mind? 
Hyl.  It  must. 

Phil.  Tell  me,  Hylas,  is  this  real  existence  equally  compatible  to  all  degrees  of  heat, 
which  we  perceive:  or  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  attribute  it  to  some,  and 
deny  it  others'!  and  if  there  be,  pray  let  me  know  that  reason. 

Hyl.  Whatever  degree  of  heat  we  perceive  by  sense,  we  may  be  sure  the  same  exists 
in  the  object  that  occasions  it. 

Phil.  What !  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least? 

Hyl.  1  tell  you,  the  reason  is  plainly  the  same  in  respect  of  both :  they  are  both 
pei-ceived  by  sense ;  nay,  the  greater  degree  of  heat  is  more  sensibly  perceived  ;  and 
consequently,  if  there  is  any  difference,  we  are  more  certain  of  its  real  existence  than 
we  can  be  of  the  reality  of  a  lesser  degree. 
Phil.  But  is  not  the  most  vehement  and  intense  degree  of  heat  a  very  great  pain. 
Hyl.  No  one  can  deny  it. 

Phil.  And  is  any  unperceiving  thing  capable  of  pain  or  pleasure  1 
Hyl.  No  certainly. 

Phil.  Is  your  material  substance  a  senseless  being,  or  a  being  endowed  with  sense 
and  perception  ? 

Hyl.  It  is  senseless  without  doubt. 
Phil.  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  subject  of  pain? 
Hyl.  By  no  means. 

Phil.  Nor  consequently  of  the  greatest  heat  perceived  by  sense,  since  you  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  no  small  pain. 
Hyl.  I  grant  it. 

Phil.  What  shall  we  say  then  of  your  external  object ;  is  it  a  material  substance, 
or  no  ? 

Hyl.  It  is  a  material  substance  with  the  sensible  qualities  inhering  in  it* 
Phil,  How  then  can  a  great  heat  exist  in  it,  since  you  own  it  cannot  in  a  material 
substance  f    I  desire  you  would  clear  this  point. 
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H,jl.  Hold,  Philonous,  I  fear  I  was  out  in  yielding  intense  heat  to  be  a  pain.  It 
should  seem  rather,  that  pain  is  something  distinct  from  heat,  and  the  consequence  or 
eilect  of  it.  '  . 

Phil.  Upon  putting  your  hand  near  the  fire,  do  you  perceive  one  simple  uniform 
sensation,  or  two  distinct  sensations  ^ 

Hyl.  But  one  simple  sensation. 

Phil.  Is  not  the  heat  immediately  perceived  ? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  And  the  pain  1 

Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  Seeing  therefore  they  are  both  immediately  perceived  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
fire  aiTects  you  only  with  one  simple,  or  uncompounded  idea,  it  follows  that  this  same 
simple  idea  is  both  the  intense  heat  immediately  perceived,  and  the  pain  ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  intense  heat  immediately  perceived,  is  nothing  distinct  from  a 
particular  sort  of  pain. 

Hyl.  It  seems  so. 

Phil.  Again,  try  in  your  thoughts,  Hylas,  if  you  can  conceive  a  vehement  sensation 
to  be  without  pain  or  pleasure. 

Hyl.  I  cannot. 

Phil.  Or  can  you  frame  to  yourself  an  idea  of  sensible  pain  or  pleasure,  in  general, 
abstracted  from  every  particular  idea  of  heat,  cold,  tastes,  smells'!  &c. 

Hyl.  I  do  not  find  that  I  can. 

Phil.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  sensible  pain  is  nothing  distinct  from  those 
sensations  or  ideas,  in  an  intense  degree  1 

Hyl.  It  is  undeniable  ;  and  to  spealc  the  truth,  I  begin  to  suspect  a  very  great  beat 
cannot  exist  but  in  a  mind  perceiving  it. 

Phil.  What !  are  you  then  in  that  sceptical  slate  of  suspense,  between  affirming 
and  denying  1 

Hyl.  I  think  I  may  be  positive  in  the  point.  A  very  violent  and  painful  lieat  can- 
not exist  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  It  hath  not  therefore,  according  to  you,  any  real  being? 

Hyl.  I  own  it. 

Phil.  Is  it  therefore  certain,  that  there  is  no  body  in  nature  really  hoti 

Hyl.  I  have  not  denied  there  is  any  real  heat  in  bodies.  I  only  say,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  intense  real  heat. 

Phil.  But  did  5'ou  not  say  before,  that  all  degrees  of  heat  were  equally  real :  or  if 
there  was  any  difference,  that  the  greater  were  more  undoubtedly  real  than  the 
lesser? 

Hyl,  True:  but  it  was,  because  I  did  not  then  consider  the  ground  there  is  for 
distinguishing  between  them,  which  f  now  plainly  see.  And  it  is  this  :  because 
intense  heat  is  nothing  else  but  a  particular  kind  of  painful  sensation  ;  and  pain  can- 
not exist  but  in  a  perceiving  being ;  it  follows  that  no  intense  heat  can  really  exist  in 
an  unperceiving  corporeal  substance.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  heat 
in  an  inferior  degree  to  exist  in  such  a  substance. 

Phil.  But  how  shall  we  be  able  to  discern  those  degrees  of  heat  which  exist  only 
in  the  mind,  from  those  which  exist  without  it  ? 

Hyl.  That  is  no  difficult  matter.  You  know,  the  least  pain  cannot  exist  unper- 
ceived  ;  whatever,  therefore,  degree  of  heat  is  a  pain,  exists  only  in  the  mind.  But  as 
for  all  other  degrees  of  heat,  nothing  obliges  us  to  think  the  same  of  them. 

Phil.  I  think  you  granted  before,  that  no  unperceiving  being  was  capable  of  plea- 
sure, any  more  than  of  pain. 

Hyl.  I  did. 

Phil.  And  is  not  warmth,  or  a  more  gentle  degree  of  heat  than  what  causes  uneasi- 
ness, a  pleasure? 
Hyl.  What  then  ? 
Phil.  Consequently  it  cannot  exist  without  the  mind  in  any  unperceiving  substance, 

Hyl.  So  it  seems. 

PJtil.  Since  therefore,  as  well  those  degrees  of  heat  that  are  not  painful,  as  tliose 
that  are,  can  exist  only  m  a  thmking  substance  ;  may  we  not  conclude  that  external 
bodies  are  absolutely  incapable  of  any  degree  of  heat  whatsoever? 

Hyl.  On  second  thoughts,  I  do  not  think  it  so  evident  that  warmth  is  a  pleasure, 
as  that  a  great  degree  of  heat  is  a  pain. 

Phil.  I  do  not  pretend  that  warmth  is  as  great  a  pleasure  as  heat  is  a  pain.  But  if 
you  grant  i\,  to  be  even  a  small  pleasure,  it  serves  to  make  good  my  conclusion* 
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Hyl.  I  could  ratlier  call  it  an  indolence.  It  seems  to  be  nothing  nioie  than  a 
privation  of  hoth  pain  and  pleasure.  And  that  such  a  quality  or  state  as  this  may 
agree  to  an  unthinking  substance,  I  hope  you  will  not  deny. 

Phil.  If  jou  are  resolved  to  maintain  that  warmth,  or  a  gentle  degree  of  heat,  is  no 
pleasure,  I  know  not  how  to  convince  you  otherwise,  than  by  appealing  to  your  own 
sense.     But  what  think  you  of  cold  ? 

Hyl.  The  same  that  I  do  of  heat.  An  intense  degree  of  cold  is  a  pain  ;  for  to  feel  a 
very  great  cold,  is  to  perceive  a  great  uneasiness  :  it  cannot  therefore  exist  without 
the  mind  ;  but  a  lesser  degree  of  cold  may,  as  well  as  a  lesser  degree  of  heat. 

P/«7.  Those  bodies,  therefore,  upon  whose  application  to  our  own,  we  perceive  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  must  be  concluded  to  have  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  or 
warmth  in  them ;  and  those,  upon  whose  application  we  feel  a  like  degree  of  cold, 
must  be  thought  to  have  cold  in  them. 

Hyl.  They  must.  ^ 

Phil.  Can  any  doctrine  be  true  that  necessarily  leads  a  man  into  an  absurdity  1 

Hyl.  Without  doubt  it  cannot. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  an  absurdity  to  think  that  the  same  thing  should  be  at  the  same 
time  both  cold  and  warm  ? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Suppose  now  one  of  your  hands  hot,  and  the  other  cold,  and  that  they  are 
both  at  once  put  into  the  same  vessel  of  water,  in  an  intermediate  state  ;  will  not  the 
water  seem  cold  to  one  hand,  and  warm  to  the  other  ^ 

Hyl.  It  will. 

Phil.  Ought  we  not  therefore,  by  your  principles,  to  conclude  it  is  really  both  cold 
and  warm  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  according  to  your  own  concession,  to  believe  an 
absurdity. 

Hyl.  I  confess  it  seems  so. 

Phil.  Consequently,  the  principles  themselves  are  false,  since  you  have  granted 
that  no  true  principle  leads  to  an  absurdity. 

Hyl.  But  after  all,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  say,  there  is  no  heat  in  the 
fire  f 

Phil.  To  make  the  point  still  clearer  ;  tell  nie,  whether  in  two  cases  exactly  alike, 
we  ought  not  to  make  the  same  judgment? 

Hyl.  We  ought. 

Phil.  When  a  pin  pricks  your  finger,  doth  it  not  rend  and  divide  the  fibres  of  your 
flesh? 

Hyl.  It  doth. 

Phil.  And  when  a  coal  burns  your  finger,  doth  it  any  more  ? 

Hyl.  It  doth  not. 

Phil.  Since,  therefore,  you  neither  judge  the  sensation  itself  occasioned  by  the  pin, 
nor  any  thing  like  it  to  be  in  the  pin  j  you  sliould  not,  conformably  to  what  you  have 
now  granted,  judge  the  sensation  occasioned  by  the  fire,  or  any  thing  h'ke  it,  to  be  in 
the  fire. 

Hyl.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I  am  content  to  yield  this  point,  and  acknowledge, 
that  heat  and  cold  are  only  sensations  existing  in  our  minds  :  but  there  still  remain 
qualities  enough  to  secure  the  reality  of  external  things. 

Phil.  But  what  will  you  say,  Hylas,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  case  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  all  other  sensible  qualities,  and  that  they  can  no  more  be  supposed  to  exist 
without  the  mind,  than  heat  and  cold  ? 

Hyl.  Then  indeed  yon  will  have  done  something  to  the  purpose;  but  that  is  what 
I  despair  of  seeing  proved. 

Phil.  Let  us  examine  them  in  order.  What  think  you  of  tastes,  do  they  exist 
without  the  mind,  or  no  ? 

Hyl.  Can  any  man  in  his  senses  doubt  whether  sugar  is  sweet,  or  wormwood 
bitter  1 

Phil.  Inform  me,  Hylas.  Is  a  sweet  taste  a  particular  kind  of  pleasure  or  pleasant 
sensation,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Hyf.  It  is. 

Phil.  And  is  not  bitterness  some  kind  of  uneasiness  or  pain  ? 

Hyl.  I  grant  it. 

Phil.  If  therefore  sugar  and  wormwood  are  unthinking  corporeal  substances  exist- 
ing without  the  mind,  how  can  sweetness  and  bitterness,  that  is,  pleasure  and 
plain,  agree  to  them  ? 

Hyl.  Hold,  Philonous,  I  now  see  what  it  was  deluded  me  all  this  time.  You  asked 
whether  heat  and  cold,  sweetness  and  bitterness,  were  not  particular  sorts  of  pleasure 
and  pain ;  to  whieli  I  answered  simply,  that  they  were.    Whereas  I  should  have  thus 
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distinguished  ;  those  qualities,  as  perceived  by  us,  are  pleasures  or  pains,  but  not  as 
existing  in  the  external  objects.  We  must  not  therefore  conclude  absolutely,  that 
there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire,  or  sweetness  in  the  sugar,  but  only  that  heat  or  sweetness, 
as  perceived  by  us,  are  not  in  the  fire  or  sugar.    What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Phil.  I  say  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Our  discourse  proceeded  altogether  con- 
cerning sensible  things,  which  you  defined  to  be  the  tlnngs  we  ivimediatel^  perceive 
by  our  senses.  Whatever  other  qualities,  therefore,  you  speak  of,  as  distinct  from 
these,  I  know  nothing  of  them,  neither  do  they  at  all  belong  to  the  point  in  dispute. 
You  may,  indeed,  pretend  to  have  discovered  certain  qvialities  which  you  do  not  per- 
ceive, and  assert  those  insensible  qualities  exist  in  fire  and  sugar.  But  what  use  can 
be  made  of  this  to  your  present  purpose,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Tell  me  then 
once  more,  do  you  acknowledge  that  heat  and  cold,  sweetness  and  bitterness  (meaning 
those  qualities  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses),  do  not  exist  without  the  mind? 

Hyl.  I  see  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  hold  out,  so  I  give  up  the  cause  as  to  those  men- 
tioned qualities.    Though  I  profess  it  sounds  oddly,  to  say  that  sugar  is  not  sweet. 

Phil.  But  for  your  farther  satisfaction,  take  this  along  with  you :  that  which  at 
other  times  seems  sweet,  shall,  to  a  distempered  palate,  appear  bitter.  And  nothing 
can  be  plainer,  than  that  divers  persons  perceive  different  tastes  in  the  same  food, 
since  that  which  one  man  delights  in,  another  abhors.  And  how  could  this  be,  if  the 
taste  was  something  really  inherent  in  the  food  ? 

Eyl.  I  acknowledge  I  know  not  how. 

Phil.  In  the  next  place,  odours  are  to  be  considered.  And  with  regard  to  these,  I 
would  fain  know,  whether  what  hath  been  said  of  tastes  doth  not  exactly  agree  to 
them?    Are  they  not  so  many  pleasing  or  displeasing  sensations? 

Hyl.  They  are. 

Phil.  Can  you  then  conceive  it  possible  that  they  should  exist  in  an  unperceiving 
thing? 

Hyl.  I  canuot. 

Phil,  Or  can  you  imagine  that  filth  and  ordure  affect  those  brute  animals  that  feed 
on  them  out  of  choice,  with  the  same  smells,  which  we  perceive  in  them  ? 

Hyl.  By  no  means. 

Phil.  May  we  not  therefore  conclude  of  smells,  as^of  the  other  forementioned  qua- 
lities, that  they  cannot  exist  in  any  but  a  perceiving  substance  or  mind  ? 

Hyl.  I  think  so. 

Phil,  Then  as  to  sounds,  what  must  we  think  of  them :  are  they  accidents  really 
inherent  in  external  bodies,  or  not? 

Hyl.  That  they  inhere  not  in  the  sonorous  bodies,  is  plain  from  hence  ;  because  a 
bell  struck  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  sends  forth  no  sound.  The  air, 
therefore,  must  be  thought  the  subject  of  sound. 

Phil.  What  reason  is  there  for  that,  Hylas  ? 

Hyl.  Because  Avhen  any  motion  is  raised  in  the  air,  we  perceive  a  sound  greater  or 
lesser,  in  proportion  to  the  air's  motion ;  but  without  some  motion  in  the  air,  we 
never  hear  any  sound  at  all. 

Phil.  AaA  granting  that  we  never  hear  a  sound  but  when  some  motion  is  produced 
in  the  air,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  infer  from  thence,  that  the  sound  itself  is  in 
the  ai  r. 

Hyl,  It  is  this  very  motion  in  the  external  air,  that  produces  in  the  mind  the 
sensation  of  sound.  For,  striking  on  the  drum  of  the  ear,  it  causeth  a  vibration, 
which  by  the  auditory  nerves  being  communicated  to  the  brain,  the  soul  is  thereupon 
affected  with  the  sensation  called  sound. 

Phil.  What !  is  sound  then  a  sensation  ? 

Hyl.  I  tell  you,  as  perceived  by  us,  it  is  a  particular  sensation  in  the  mind  ? 

Phil.  And  can  any  sensation  exist  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  No,  certainly. 

Phil.  How  then  can  sound,  being  a  sensation,  exist  in  the  air,  if  by  the  air  you 
mean  a  senseless  substance  existing  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  You  must  distinguish,  Philonous,  between  sound  as  it  is  perceived  by  us,  and 
as  it  is  in  itself;  or  "(which  is  the  same  thing)  between  the  sound  we  immediately 
perceive,  and  that  which  exists  without  us.  The  former,  indeed,  is  a  particular  kind 
of  sensation,  but  the  latter  is  merely  a  vibrative  or  undulatory  motion  in  the  air. 

Phil.  I  thought  I  had  already  obviated  that  distinction  by  the  answer  I  gave  when 
you  were  applying  it  in  a  like  case  before.  But,  to  say  no  more  of  that,  arc  you  sure 
then  that  sound  is  really  nothing  but  motion  ? 

HyU  I  am. 

Phil.  Whatever  therefore  agrees  to  real  sound,  may  with  truth  be  attributed  to 
jngtion ,' 
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Uyl.  It  may. 

Phil.  It  is  then  good  sense  to  speak  of  motion,  as  of  a  thing  that  is  loud,  sweet 
acute,  or  grave,  ' 

Hyl.  I  see  you  are  resolved  not  to  understand  me.  Is  it  not  evident,  tliose  acci- 
dents or  modes  belong  only  to  sensible  sound,  or  sound  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  but  not  to  sound  in  the  real  and  philosophic  sense,  which,  as  I  just  now  told 
you,  is  nothing  but  a  certain  motion  of  the  air  ? 

Phil.  It  seems  then  there  are  two  sorts  of  sound,  the  one  vulgar,  or  that  which  is 
heard,  the  other  philosophical  and  real  1 

Hyl.  Even  so. 

Phil.  And  the  latter  consists  in  motion  ? 

Hyl.  I  told  you  so  before. 

Phil.  Tell  me,  Hylas,  to  which  of  the  senses,  think  you,  the  idea  of  motion  belongs? 
to  the  hearing  ? 

Hyl.  No,  certainly;  but  to  the  sight  and  touch. 

Phil.  It  should  follow  then,  that  according  to  you,  real  sounds  may  possibly  be  seen 
or /ell,  but  never  heard. 

Hyl.  Look  you,  Philonous,  you  may,  if  you  please,  make  a  jest  of  my  opinion,  but 
that  will  not  alter  the  truth  of  things.  I  own,  indeed,  the  inferences  you  draw  me 
into,  sound  something  oddly ;  but  common  language,  you  know,  is  framed  by,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  vulgar  :  we  must  not  therefore  wonder,  if  expressions  adapted  to  exact 
philosophic  notions,  seem  uncouth  and  out  of  the  way. 

Phil.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  assure  you,  I  imagine  myself  to  have  gained  no  small 
point,  since  you  make  so  lightof  departing  from  common  phrases  and  opinions ;  it  being 
a  main  part  of  our  inquiry,  to  examine  whose  notions  are  widest  of  the  common  road, 
and  most  repugnant  to  the  general  sense  of  the  world.  But  can  you  think  it  no  more 
than  a  philosophical  paradox,  to  say  that  real  sounds  are  never  heard,  and  that  the 
idea  of  them  is  obtained  by  some  other  sense.  And  is  there  nothing  in  this  contrary 
to  nature  and  the  truth  of  things  ? 

Hyl.  To  deal  ingenuously,  I  do  not  like  it.  And  after  the  concessions  already 
made,  I  had  as  well  grant  that  sounds  too  hare  no  real  being  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  And  I  hope  you  will  make  no  diffictdty  to  acknowledge  the  same  of  colours. 

Hyl.  Pardon  me :  the  case  of  colours  is  very  diiferent.  Can  any  thing  be  plainer, 
than  that  we  see  them  on  the  objects  ? 

Phil.  The  objects  you  speak  of  are,  I  suppose,  corporeal  substances  existing  without 
the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  They  are. 

Phil.  And  have  true  and  real  colours  inhering  in  them? 

Hyl.  Each  visible  object  hath  that  colour  which  ive  see  in  it. 

Phil.  How  !  is  there  any  thing  visible  but  what  we  perceive  by  sight  ? 

Hyl.  There  is  not. 

Phil.  And  do  we  perceive  any  thing  by  sense,  which  we  do  not  perceive  immedi- 
ately 1 

Hyl.  How  often  must  I  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  thing  ?  I  tell  you,  we  do 
not. 

Phil.  Have  patience,  good  Hylas ;  and  tell  me  once  more,  whether  there  is  any 
thing  immediately  perceived  by  the  senses,  except  sensible  qualities.  I  know  you 
asserted  there  was  not :  but  I  would  now  be  informed,  whether  you  still  persist  in  the 
same  opinion. 

Hyl.  I  do. 

Phil.  Pray,  is  your  corporeal  substance  either  a  sensible  quality,  or  made  up  of 
sensible  qualities? 

Hyl.  What  a  question  that  is !  who  ever  thought  it  was  ? 

Phil.  My  reason  for  asking  was,  because  in  saying,  each  visible  object  hath  that 
colour  which  we  see  in  it,  you  make  visible  objects  to  be  corporeal  substances  ;  which 
implies  either  that  corporeal  substances  are  sensible  qualities,  or  else  that  there  is 
something  beside  sensible  qualities  perceived  by  sight :  but  as  this  point  was  formerly 
agreed  between  us,  and  is  still  maintained  by  you,  it  is  a  clear  consequence,  that  your 
corporeal  substance  is  nothing  distinct  from  sensible  qualities. 

Hyl.  You  may  draw  as  many  absurd  consequences  as  you  please,  and  endeavour  to 
perplex  the  plainest  things  ;  but  you  shall  never  persuade  me  out  of  my  senses.  I 
clearly  understand  my  own  meaning. 

Phil.  I  wish  you  would  make  me  understand  it  too.  But  since  you  are  unwilling 
to  have  your  notion  of  corporeal  substance  examined,  I  shall  urge  that  point  no  farther. 
Only  be  pleased  to  let  me  know,  whether  the  same  colours  which  we  see,  exist  in 
external  bodies,  or  some  other. 
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Hyl.  The  v«ry  same.  ,       ,     i         „ 

Phil.  What!  are  then  the  beautiful  red  and  purple  we  see  on  yonder  clouds,  really 
in  them  ?  Or  do  you  imagine  they  have  in  themselves  any  other  form,  than  that  ot  a 
dark  mist  or  vapour? 

Hyl.  I  must  own,  Philonous,  those  colours  are  not  really  in  the  clouds  as  they  seem 
to  be  at  this  distance.     They  are  only  apparent  colours. 

Phil.  Apparent  call  you  them  1  how  shall  we  distinguish  these  apparent  colours 
from  real  ? 

Hyl.  Very  easily.  Those  are  to  be  thought  apparent,  which,  appearing  only  at  a 
distance,  vanish  upon  a  nearer  approach. 

Phil.  And  those,  I  suppose,  are  to  be  thought  real,  which  are  discovered  by  the 
most  near  and  exact  survey. 

Hyl.  Right. 

Phil.  Is  the  nearest  and  exactest  survey  made  by  the  help  of  a  microscope,  or  by  the 
naked  eye  7 

Hyl.  By  a  microscope,  doubtless. 

Phil.  But  a  microscope  often  discovers  colours  in  an  object  different  from  those 
perceived  by  the  unassisted  sight.  And  in  case  we  had  microscopes  magnifying  to 
any  assigned  degree  ;  it  is  certain,  that  no  object  whatsoever  viewed  through  them, 
would  appear  in  the  same  colour  which  it  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye. 

Hyl.  And  what  will  you  conclude  from  all  this  ?  You  cannot  argue  tliat  there  are 
really  and  naturally  no  colours  on  objects :  because  by  artificial  managements  they 
may  be  altered,  or  made  to  vanish. 

Phil.  I  think  it  may  evidently  be  concluded  from  your  own  concessions,  that  all  the 
colours  we  see  with  our  naked  eyes,  are  only  apparent  as  those  on  the  clouds,  since 
they  vanish  upon  a  more  close  and  accurate  inspection,  which  is  afforded  us  by  a  mi- 
croscope. Then  as  to  what  you  say  by  way  of  prevention:  I  ask  you,  whether  the 
real  and  natural  state  of  an  object  is  better  discovered  by  a  very  sharp  and  piercing 
sight,  or  by  one  which  is  less  sharp  ? 

Hyl,  By  the  former  without  doubt. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  plain  from  dioptrics,  that  microscopes  make  the  sight  more  pene- 
trating, and  represents  objects  as  they  would  appear  to  the  eye,  in  case  it  were  natu- 
rally endowed  with  a  most  exquisite  sharpness? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Consequently  the  microscopical  representation  is  -to  be  thought  that  which  best 
sets  forth  the  real  nature  of  the  thing,  or  what  it  is  in  itself.  The  colours  therefore 
by  it  perceived,  are  more  genuine  and  real  than  those  perceived  otherwise. 

Hyl.  I  confess  there  is  something  in  what  you  say. 

Phil.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  manifest,  that  there  actually  are  animals, 
whose  eyes  are  by  nature  framed  to  perceive  those  things,  which  by  reason  of  their 
minuteness  escape  our  sight.  What  think  you  of  those  inconceivably  small  animals 
perceived  by  glasses?  must  we  suppose  they  are  all  stark  blind?  Or,  in  case  they 
see,  can  it  be  imagined  their  sight  hath  not  the  same  use  in  preserving  their  bodies 
from  injuries,  which  appears  in  that  of  all  other  animals?  And  if  it  hath,  is  it  not 
evident,  they  must  see  particles  less  than  their  own  bodies,  which  will  present  them 
with  a  far  different  view  in  each  object,  from  that  which  strikes  our  senses  ?  Even  our 
own  eyes  do  not  always  represent  objects  to  us  after  the  same  manner.  In  the  jaundice, 
everyone  knows  that  all  things  seem  yellow.  Is  it  not  therefore  highly  probable, 
tliose  animals  in  whose  eyes  we  discern  a  very  different  texture  from  that  of  ours,  and 
whose  bodies  abound  with  different  humours,  do  not  see  the  same  colours  in  every 
object  that  we  do  ?  From  all  which,  should  it  not  seem  to  follow,  that  all  colours  are 
equally  apparent,  and  that  none  of  those  which  we  perceive  are  really  inherent  in  any 
outward  object? 

Hyi.  It  should. 

Phil.  The  point  will  be  past  all  doubt,  if  you  consider  that  in  case  colours  were 
real  properties  or  affections  inherent  in  external  bodies,  they  could  admit  of  no  altera- 
tion, without  some  change  wrought  in  the  very  bodies  themselves :  but  is  it  not  evident 
trom  what  hath  been  said,  that  upon  the  use  of  microscopes,  upon  a  change  happen. 
ing  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  or  a  variation  of  distance,  without  any  manner  of  real 
alteration  in  the  thing  itself,  the  colours  of  any  object  are  either  changed,  or  totally 
disappear  ?  Nay,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the  siime,  change  but  the  situa- 
tion of  some  objects,  and  they  shall  present  different  colours  to  the  eye.  The  same 
lung  happens  upon  viewmg  an  object  in  various  degrees  of  light.  And  what  is  more 
known  than  that  the  same  bodies  appear  differently  coloured  liy  candle-light,  from 
what  they  do  in  the  open  day  ?  Add  to  tliese  the  experiment  of  a  prism,  which  sepa- 
rating the  heterogeneous  rays  of  light,  alters  the  colour  of  any  object,  and  will  caHse 
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the  whitest  to  appear  of  a  deep  blue  or  red  to  the  naked  eye.  And  now  tell  me, 
whether  you  are  still  of  opinion,  that  every  body  hath  its  true  real  colour  inhering  in 
it;  and  if  you  thinli  it  hath,  I  would  fain  l«now  farther  from  you,  what  certain  distance 
and  position  of  the  object,  what  peculiar  texture  and  formation  of  the  eye,  what  degree 
or  kind  of  light  is  necessary  for  ascertaining  that  true  colour,  and  distinguishing  it 
from  apparent  ones. 

Hyl.  I  own  myself  entirely  satisfied,  that  they  are  all  equally  apparent ;  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  colour  really  inhering  in  external  bodies,  but  that  it  is  alto- 
gether in  the  light.  And  what  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
light,  colours  are  still  more  or  less  vivid  ;  and  if  there  be  no  light,  then  are  there  no 
colours  perceived.  Besides,  allowing  there  are  colours  en  external  objects,  yet  how 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  perceive  them  ?  For  no  external  body  affects  the  mind,  unless 
it  act  first  on  our  organs  of  sense.  But  the  only  action  of  bodies  is  motion  ;  and  motion 
cannot  be  communicated  otherwise  than  by  impulse.  A  distant  object  therefore  cannot 
act  on  the  eye,  nor  consequently  make  itself  or  its  properties  perceivable  to  the  soul. 
Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  it  is  immediately  some  contiguous  substance,  which, 
operating  on  the  eye,  occasions  a  perception  of  colours :  and  such  is  light. 
Phil.  How  !  is  light  then  a  substance  ? 

H^t.  1  tell  you,  Philonous,  external  light  is  nothing  but  a  thin  fluid  substance, 
whose  minute  particles  being  agitated  with  a  brisk  motion,  and  in  various  manners  re- 
flected from  the  different  surfaces  of  outward  objects  to  the  eyes,  communicate  different 
motions  to  the  optic  nerves ;  which  being  propagated  to  the  brain,  cause  therein 
various  impressions  jand  these  are  attended  with  the  sensations  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  &c. 
P/iil.  It  seems  then,  the  light  doth  no  more  than  shake  the  optic  nerves. 
Ht/l.  Nothing  else. 

Phil.  And  consequent  to  each  particular  motion  of  the  nerves  the  mind  is  affected 
with  a  sensation,  which  is  some  particular  colour. 
Hyl.  Right. 

Phil.  And  these  sensations  have  no  existence  without  the  mind. 
Bi/l,  They  have  not. 

Phil.  How  then  do  you  affirm  that  colours  are  in  the  light,  since  by  light  you 
understand  a  corporeal  substance  external  to  the  mind  ? 

Hj/1.  Light  and  colours,  as  immediately  perceived  by  us,  I  grant  cannot  exist  without 
the  mind.  But  in  themselves  they  are  only  the  motions  and  configurations  of  certain 
insensible  particles  of  matter. 

Phil.  Colours  then  in  the  vulgar  sense,  or  taken  for  the  immediate  objects  of  sight, 
cannot  agree  to  any  but  a  perceiving  substance. 
Hyl.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Phil.  Well  then,  since  you  give  up  the  point  as  to  those  sensible  qualities,  which 
are  alone  thought  colours  by  all  mankind  beside,  you  may  hold  what  you  please 
with  regard  to  those  invisible  ones  of  the  philosophers.  It  is  not  my  business  to  dis- 
pute about  them  ;  only  I  would  advise  you  to  bethink  yourself,  whether  considering 
the  inquiry  we  are  upon,  it  be  prudent  for  you  to  affirm,  the  red  and  blue  which  we 
see  are  not  real  colours,  but  certain  imknown  motions  and  figures  which  no  man  ever 
did  or  can  see,  are  truly  so.  Are  not  these  shocking  notions,  and  are  not  they  subject 
to  as  many  ridiculous  inferences,  as  those  you  were  obliged  to  renounce  before  in  the 
case  of  sounds? 

Hyl.  I  frankly  own,  Philonous,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  stand  out  any  longer.  Colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  in  a  word,  all  those  termed  secondary  qualities,  have  certainly  no  ex- 
istence without  the  mind.  But  by  this  acknowledgment  I  must  not  be  supposed  to 
derogate  anything  from  the  reality  of  matter  or  external  objects,  seei.^g  it'is  no  more 
than  several  philosophers  maintain,  who  nevertheless  are  the  farthest  imaginable  from 
denying  matter.  For  the  clearer  understanding  of  this,  you  must  know  sensible  quali- 
ties are  by  philosophers  divided  into  primary  and  secondary.  The  former  are  exten- 
sion, figure,  solidity,  gravity,  motion,  and  rest.  And  these  they  hold  exist  really 
in  bodies.  The  latter  are  those  above  enumerated  ;  or  briefly,  all  sensible  qualities 
beside  the  primary,  which  they  assert  are  only  so  many  sensations  or  ideas  existing  no 
where  but  in  the  mind.  But  all  this,  I  doubt  not,  you  are  already  apprised  of.  For 
my  part,  I  have  been  a  long  time  sensible  there  was  such  an  opinion  current  among 
philosophers,  but  was  never  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  truth  till  now. 

Phil.  You  are  still  then  of  opinion,  that  extension  and  figuresare  inherent  in  exter- 
nal unthinking  substances  1 
Hyl.  I  am. 

Phil.  But  what  if  the  same  arguments  which  are  hrouglit  against  secondary  qualities, 
will  hold  proof  against  these  also? 

Hyl.  Why  then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  think,  they  too  exist  only  in  the  mind. 
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Phil.  Is  it  your  opinion,  the  very  figure  and  extension  which  you  perceive  by  sense, 
exist  iu  the  outward  object  or  material  substance  ? 

Hyl.  It  is.  ,    ■  r  ..u    £  J 

Phil.  Have  all  other  animals  as  good  grounds  to  think  the  same  of  the  figure  and 
extension  which  tliey  see  and  feel  1 

flV?.  Without  doubt,  if  they  have  any  thought  at  all.  „      .     , 

Phil.  Answer  me,  Hylas.  Think  you  the  senses  were  bestowed  upon  all  animals 
for  their  preservation  and  well-being  in  life?  or  were  they  given  to  men  alone  for  this 
end? 

Hyl.  I  make  no  question  but  they  have  the  same  use  in  all  other  animals.       _ 

Phil.  If  so,  is  it  not  necessary  they  should  be  enabled  by  them  to  perceive  their  own 
limbs,  and  those  bodies  which  are  capable  of  harming  them  ? 

Hyl.  Certainly.  . 

Phil.  A  mite  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  see  his  own  foot,  and  things  equal  or 
even  less  than  it,  as  bodies  of  some  considerable  dimension  ;  though  at  the  same  time 
they  appear  to  you  scarce  discernible,  or  at  best  as  so  many  visible  points  ? 

Hyl.  I  cannot  deny  it. 

Phil.  And  to  creatures  less  than  the  mite  they  will  seem  yet  larger. 

Hyl.  They  will. 

Phil.  Insomuch  that  what  you  can  hardly  discern,  will  to  another  extremely 
minute  animal  appear  as  some  huge  mountain. 

Hyl.  All  this  I  grant. 

Phil.  Can  one  and  the  same  thing  be  at  the  same  time  in  itself  of  different  dimen- 
sions ? 

Hyl.  That  were  absurd  to  imagine. 

Phil.  But  from  what  you  have  laid  down  it  follows,  that  both  the  extension  by  you 
perceived,  and  that  perceived  by  the  mite  itself,  as  likewise  all  those  perceived  by 
lesser  animals,  are  each  of  them  the  true  extension  of  the  mite's  foot,  that  is  to  say, 
by  your  own  principles  you  are  led  into  an  absurdity. 

Hyl.  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  the  point. 

Phil.  Again,  have  you  not  acknowledged  that  no  real  inherent  property  of  any  object 
can  be  changed,  without  some  change  in  the  thing  itself? 

Hyl.  I  have. 

Phil.  But  as  we  approach  to  or  recede  from  an  object,  the  visible  extension  varies, 
being  at  one  distance  ten  or  a  hundred  times  greater  than  at  another.  Doth  it  not 
therefore  follow  from  hence  likewise,  that  it  is  not  really  inherent  in  the  object  ? 

Hyl.  I  own  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  think. 

Phil.  Your  judgment  will  soon  be  determined,  if  you  will  venture  to  think  as  freely 
concerning  this  quality,  as  you  have  done  concerning  the  rest.  Was  it  not  admitted  as 
a  good  argument,  that  neither  heat  nor  cold  was  in  the  water,  because  it  seemed  warm 
to  one  hand,  and  cold  to  the  other  ? 

Hyl.  It  was. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  the  very  same  reasoning  to  conclude,  there  is  no  extension  or  figure 
in  an  object,  because  to  one  eye  it  shall  seem  little,  smooth,  and  round,  when  at  the 
same  time  it  appears  to  the  other,  great,  uneven,  and  angular  ? 

Hyl.  The  very  same.    But  does  this  latter  fact  ever  happen  ? 

Phil.  You  may  at  any  time  make  the  experiment,  by  looking  with  one  eye  bare, 
and  with  the  other  through  a  microscope. 

Hyl.  I  know  not  how  to  maintain  it,  and  yet  I  am  loath  to  give  up  extension,  I  see 
so  many  odd  consequences  following  upon  such  a  concession. 

Phil.  Odd,  say  you?  After  the  concessions  already  made,  I  hope  you  will  stick  at 
nothing  for  its  oddness.  But  on  the  other  hand  should  it  not  seem  very  odd,  if  the 
general  reasoning  which  includes  all  other  sensible  qualities  did  not  also  include  ex- 
tension ?  If  it  be  allowed  that  no  idea  nor  any  thing  like  an  idea  can  exist  in  an  un- 
perceiving  substance,  then  surely  it  follows,  that  no  figure  or  mode  of  extension,  which 
we  can  either  perceive  or  imagine,  or  have  any  idea  of,  can  be  really  inherent  in  matter  ; 
not  to  mention  the  peculiar  difficulty  there  must  be,  in  conceiving  a  material  sub- 
stance, prior  to  and  distinct  from  extension,  to  be  the  ^itorafem  of  extension.  Be 
the  sensible  quality  what  it  will,  figure  or  sound,  or  colour  ;  it  seems  alike  impossible 
it  should  subsist  in  that  which  doth  not  perceive  it. 

Hyl.  I  give  up  the  point  for  the  present,  reserving  still  a  right  to  retract  my  opi- 
nion, in  case  I  shall  hereafter  discover  any  false  step  in  my  progress  to  it. 

Phil.  That  is  a  right  you  cannot  be  denied.  Figures  and  extension  being  des- 
patched, we  proceed  next  to  motion.  Can  a  real  motion  in  any  external  body  be  at  the 
same  time  both  very  swift  and  very  slow  ? 

Hyl.  It  cannot. 
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PAH.  Is  not  the  motion  of  a  body  swift  in  a  reciprocal  proportion  (o  the  time  it  takes 
tip  in  describing  any  given  space'!  Thus  a  body  that  describes  a  mile  in  an  hour, 
moves  three  times  faster  than  it  would  in  case  it  described  only  a  mile  in  three  hours. 

ffifl-  I  agree  with  you. 

PAil.  And  is  not  time  measured  by  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds  ? 

Hi/t.  It  is. 

Phil.  And  is  it  not  possible  ideas  should  succeed  one  another  twice  as  fast  in  your 
mind,  as  they  do  in  mine,  or  in  that  of  some  spirit  of  another  kind  ? 

Hi/I.  I  own  it. 

PAil.  Consequently  the  same  body  may  to  another  seem  to  perform  its  motion  over 
any  space  in  half  the  time  that  it  doth  to  you.  And  the  same  reasoning  will  hold  as 
to  any  other  proportion  :  that  is  to  say,  according  to  your  principles  (since  the  motions 
perceived  are  both  really  in  the  object)  it  is  possible  one  and  the  same  body  shall  be 
really  moved  the  same  way  at  once,  both  very  swift  and  very  slow.  How  is  tliis  consis- 
tent either  with  common  sense,  or  with  what  you  just  now  granted  1 

Hyl.  I  bave  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

Pkil.  Then  as  for  suliility  ;  either  you  do  not  mean  any  sensible  quality  by  that 
word,  and  so  it  is  beside  our  inq\iiry  :  or  if  you  do,  it  must  be  either  hardness  or  re- 
sistance. But  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  plainly  relative  to  our  senses  :  it  being 
evident,  that  what  seems  hard  to  one  animal,  may  appear  soft  to  another,  who  hath 
greater  force  and  firmness  of  limbs.  Nor  is  it  less  plain,  that  the  resistance  I  feel  is 
not  in  the  body. 

Hi/l.  I  own  the  very  sensation  of  tesistance,  which  is  all  you  immediately  perceive, 
is  not  in  the  body,  but  the  cause  of  that  sensation  is. 

Phil.  But  the  causes  of  our  sensations  are  not  things  immediately  perceived,  and 
therefore  not  sensible.     This  point  I  thought  had  been  already  determined. 

Hyl.  I  own  it  was  ;  but  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  seem  a  little  embarrassed  :  I  know 
not  how  to  quit  my  old  notions. 

Phil.  To  help  you  out,  do  but  consider,  that  if  extension  be  once  acknowledged  to 
bave  no  existence  without  the  mind,  the  same  must  necessarily  he  granted  of  motion, 
solidity,  and  gravity,  since  they  all  evidently  suppose  extension.  It  is  therefore 
superfluous  to  inquire  particularly  concerning  each  of  them,  in  denying  extension, 
you  have  denied  them  all  to  have  any  real  existence. 

Hyl.  I  wonder,  Philonous,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  why  those  philosophers  who 
deny  the  secondary  qualities  any  real  existence,  should  yet  attribute  it  to  the  primary. 
If  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  how  can  this  be  accounted  for? 

Phil.  It  is  not  my  business  to  account  for  every  opinion  of  the  philosophers.  But 
among  other  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for  this,  it  seems  probable,  tliat  pleasure 
and  pain  being  rather  annexed  to  the  former  than  the  latter,  may  be  one.  Heat  and 
cold,  tastes  and  smells,  have  something  more  vividly  pleasing  or  disagreeable  than 
the  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  and  motion  affect  us  with.  And  it  being  too  visibly 
absurd  to  hold,  that  pain  or  pleasure  can  be  in  an  unperceiving  substance,  men  are 
more  easily  weaned  from  believing  the  external  existence  of  the  secondary,  than  the 
primary  qualities.  You  will  be  satisfied  there  is  something  in  this,  if  you  recollect 
the  difference  you  made  between  an  intense  and  more  moderate  degree  of  heat,  al- 
lowing the  one  a  real  existence,  while  you  denied  it  to  the  other.  But  after  all,  there  is 
no  rational  ground  for  that  distinction  ;  for  surely  an  indifferent  sensation  is  as  truly 
a  sensation  as  one  more  pleasing  or  painful;  and  consequently  should  not  any  more 
than  they  he  supposed  to  exist  in  an  unthinking  subject. 

Hyl.  It  is  just  come  into  my  bead,  Philonous,  that  I  have  somewhere  heard  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  absolute  and  sensible  extension.  Now  though  it  be  acknowledged 
that  great  and  small,  consisting  merely  in  the  relation  which  other  extended  beings 
have  to  the  parts  of  our  own  bodies,  do  not  really  inhere  in  the  substances  themselves  ; 
yet  nothing  obliges  us  to  hold  the  same  with  regard  to  absolute  extension,  which  is 
something  abstracted  from  great  and  small,  from  this  or  that  particular  magnitude  or 
figure.  So  likewise  as  to  motion,  swift  and  slow  are  altogether  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  in  our  own  minds.  But  it  doth  not  follow,  because  those  modifications 
of  motion  exist  not  without  the  mind,  that  therefore  absolute  motion  abstracted  from 
them  doth  not. 

Phil.  Pray  what  is  it  that  distinguishes  one  motion,  or  one  part  of  extension  from 
another?     Is  it  not  something  sensible,  as  some  degree  of  swiftness  or  slowness,  some 
certain  magnitude  or  figure  peculiar  to  each? 
Hyl.  I  think  so. 

Phil.  These  qualities  therefore  stripped  of  all  sensible  properties,  are  without  al  1 
specific  and  numerical  diflerences,  as  the  schools  call  them. 
Hyl.  They  are. 
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Phil.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  extension  in  general,  and  motion  in  general. 

Hyl.  Let  it  be  so. 

Phil.  But  it  is  a  uftiversally  received  maxim,  that  Every  thing  which  exists,  is  par- 
ticular. How  then  can  motion  in  general,  or  extension  in  general  exist  in  any  cor- 
poreal substance? 

Hyl.  I  will  talie  time  to  solve  your  difficulty. 

Phil.  But  1  think  the  point  may  be  speedily  decided.  Without  doubt  you  can  tell, 
whether  you  are  able  to  frame  this  or  that  idea.  Now  I  am  content  to  put  our  dis- 
pute on  this  issue.  If  you  can  frame  in  your  thoughts  a  distinct  abstract  idea  of 
motion  or  extension,  divested  of  all  those  sensible  modes,  as  swift  and  slow,  great  and 
small,  round  and  square,  and  the  like,  which  are  acknowledged  to  exist  only  in  the 
mind,  I  will  then  yield  the  point  you  contend  for.  But  if  you  cannot,  it  will  be  un- 
reasonable  on  your  side  to  insist  any  longer  upon  what  you  have  no  notion  of, 

Hyl.  To  confess  ingenuously,  I  cannot. 

Phil.  Can  you  even  separate  the  ideas  of  extension  and  motion,  from  the  ideas  of 
all  those  qualities  which  they  who  make  the  distinction,  term  secondary. 

Hyl.  What!  is  it  not  an  easymatterto  consider  extension  and  motion  by  themselves, 
abstracted  from  all  other  sensible  qualities  ?  Piay  how  do  the  mathematicians  treat 
of  them  ? 

Phil.  I  acknowledge,  Hylas,  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  general  propositions  and 
reasonings  about  those  qualities,  without  mentioning  any  other;  and  in  this  sense  to 
consider  or  treat  of  them  abstractedlj'.  But  how  doth  it  follow  that  because  I  can 
pronounce  the  word  motion  by  itself,  I  can  form  the  idea  of  it  in  my  mind  exclusive  of 
body?  Or  because  theorems  maybe  made  of  extension  and  figures,  without  any 
mention  of  great  or  small,  or  any  other  sensible  mode  or  quality;  that  therefore  it  Is 
possible  such  an  abstract  idea  of  extension,  without  any  particular  size  or  figure,  or 
sensible  quality,  should  be  distinctly  formed,  and  apprehended  by  the  mind?  Mathe- 
maticians treat  of  quantity,  without  regarding  what  other  sensible  qualities  it  is 
attended  with,  as  being  altogether  indifferent  to  their  demonstrations.  But  when 
laying  aside  the  words,  they  contemplate  the  bare  ideas,  I  believe  you  will  find,  they 
are  not  the  pure  abstracted  ideas  of  extension. 

Hyl.  But  what  say  you  to  pure  intellect  ?  May  not  abstracted  ideas  be  framed  by 
that  faculty  ? 

Phil.  Since  I  cannot  frame  abstract  ideas  at  all,  it  is  plain  I  cannot  frame  them  by 
the  help  olpure  intellect,  whatsoever  faculty  you  understand  by  those  words.  Besides, 
not  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  pure  intellect  and  its  spiritual  objects,  as  virtue, 
reason,  God,  or  the  like,  thus  much  seems  manifest,  that  sensible  things  are  only  to'be 
perceived  by  sense,  or  represented  by  the  imagination.  Figures  therefore  and  exten. 
sion,  being  orioinally  perceived  by  sense,  do  not  belong  to  pure  intellect :  but  for  your 
farther  satisfaction,  try  if  you  can  frame  the  idea  of  any  figure,  abstracted  from  all 
particularities  of  size,  or  even  from  other  sensible  qualities. 

Myl.  Let  me  think  a  little 1  do  not  find  that  I  can. 

Phil.  And  can  you  think  it  possible,  that  should  really  exist  in  nature,  which 
implies  a  repugnancy  In  its  conception  ? 

Byl.  By  no  means. 

Phil.  Since  therefore  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  mind  to  disunite  the  ideas  of 
extension  and  motion  from  all  other  sensible  qualities,  doth  it  not  follow,  that  where 
the  one  exist,  there  necessarily  the  other  exist  likewise  ? 

Byl.  It  should  seem  so. 

Phil.  Consequently  the  very  same  arguments  which  you  admitted,  as  conclusive 
against  the  secondary  qualities,  are  without  any  farther  application  of  force  against  the 
primary  too.  Besides,  if  you  will  trust  your  senses,  is  it  not  plain  all  sensible  qualities 
coexist,  or  to  them  appear  as  being  in  the  same  place  ?  Do  they  ever  represent  a 
motion,  or  figure,  as  being  divested  of  all  other  visible  and  tangible  qualities? 

Ify/.  You  need  say  no  more  on  this  head.  I  am  free  to  own,  if  there  be  no  secret 
error  or  oversight  in  our  proceedings  hitherto,  that  all  sensible  qualities  are  alike  to 
be  denied  existence  without  the  mind.  But  my  fear  is,  that  I  have  been  too  liberal 
in  my  former  concessions,  or  overlooked  some  fallacy  or  other.  In  short,  I  did  not 
take  time  to  think. 

Phil.  For  that  matter,  Hylas,  you  may  take  what  time  you  please  in  reviewing  the 
progress  of  our  inquiry.  You  are  at  liberty  to  recover  any  slips  you  might  have  made, 
or  offer  whatever  you  have  omitted,  which  makes  for  your  first  opinion. 

Hyl.  One  great  oversight  I  tike  to  he  this  :  that  1  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
the  object  from  the  sensation.  Now  though  this  latter  may  not  exist  without  the  mind, 
yet  It  will  not  thence  follow  that  the  former  cannot. 

Phil,  What  object  do  you  mean  ?    The  object  of  the  senses  ? 
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Hyl.  The  same. 

Phil.  It  is  then  immediately  perceived  ? 

Hyl.  Right. 

Phil.  Make  me  to  understand  the  difference  between  what  is  immediately  perceived, 
and  a  sensation. 

Hyl.  The  sensation  I  taije  to  be  an  act  of  the  mind  perceiving;  besides  which,  there 
is  something  perceived  ;  and  this  I  call  the  object.  For  example,  there  is  red  and 
yellow  on  that  tulip.  But  then  the  act  of  perceiving  those  colours  is  in  ine  only,  and 
not  in  the  tulip. 

Phil.  What  tulip  do  you  speali  of?     Is  it  that  which  you  see  ? 

Hyl.  The  same. 

Phil.  And  what  do  you  see  beside  colour,  figure,  and  extension? 

Hyl.  Nothing. 

Phil.  What  you  would  say  then  is,  that  the  red  and  yellow  are  coexistent  with  the 
extension ;  is  it  not  ? 

Hyl.  That  is  not  all ;  I  would  say,  they  have  a  real  existence  without  the  mind,  in 
some  unthinking  substance. 

Phil.  That  the  colours  are  really  in  the  tulip  which  I  see,  is  manifest.  Neither  can 
it  be  denied,  that  this  tulip  may  exist  independent  of  your  mind  or  mine;  but  that 
any  immediate  object  of  the  senses,  that  is,  any  idea,  or  combination  of  ideas,  should 
exist  in  an  unthinking  substance,  or  exterior  to  all  minds,  is  in  itselfan  evident  contra- 
diction. Nor  can  I  imagine  how  this  follows  from  what  you  said  just  now,  to  wit,  that 
the  red  and  yellow  were  on  the  tulip  yoij  «at»,  since  you  do  not  pietend  to  see  that 
unthinking  substance. 

Hyl.  You  have  an  artful  way,  Philonous,  of  diverting  our  enquiry  from  the  subject. 

Phil.  I  see  you  have  no  mind  to  be  pressed  that  waj*.  To  return  then  to  your 
distinction  between  sensation  and  object ;  if  I  take  you  right,  you  distinguish  in  every 
perception  two  things,  the  one  an  action  of  the  mind,  the  other  not. 

Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  And  this  action  cannot  exist  in,  or  belong  to,  any  unthinking  thing;  but 
whatever  beside  is  implied  in  a  perception,  may  ?     ' 

Hyl.  That  is  my  meaning. 

Phil.  So  that  if  there  was  a  perception  without  any  act  of  the  mind,  it  were  possible 
such  a  perception  should  exist  in  an  unthinking  substance  ? 

Hyl.  I  grant  it.    But  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  such  a  perception. 

Phil.  When  is  the  mind  said  to  be  active  ? 

Hyl.  When  it  produces,  puts  an  end  to,  or  changes,  any  thing. 

Phil.  Can  the  mind  produce,  discontinue,  or  change  any  thing,  but  by  an  act  of 
the  will  ? 

Hyl.  It  cannot. 

Phil.  The  mind  therefore  is  to  be  accounted  active  in  its  perceptions,  so  far  forth  as 
volition  is  included  in  them? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

P/iil.  In  plucking  this  flower,  I  am  active, because  I  do  it  by  the  motion  of  my  hand, 
which  was  consequent  upon  my  volition ;  so  likewise  in  applying  it  to  my  nose.  But 
is  either  of  these  smelling? 

Hyl.  No. 

Phil.  I  act  too  in  drawing  the  air  through  my  nose ;  because  my  breathing  so  rather 
than  otherwise,  is  the  eflect  of  my  volition.  But  neither  can  this  be  called  s,'iuilli>ig  ; 
for  if  it  were,  I  should  smell  every  time  I  breathed  in  that  manner? 

Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  Smelling  then  is  somewhat  consequent  to  all  this  ? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  But  I  do  not  find  my  will  concerned  any  farther.  Whatever  more  there  is,  as 
that  I  perceive  such  a  particular  smell  or  any  smell  at  all,  this  is  independent  of  my 
will,  and  therein  I  am  altogether  passive.     Do  you  find  it  otherwise  with  you,  Hylas? 

Hyl.  No,  the  very  same. 

Phil.  Then  as  to  seeing,  is  it  not  in  your  power  to  open  your  eyes,  or  keep  them 
shut ;  to  turn  them  this  or  that  way? 

Hyl.  Without  doubt. 

Phil.  But  doth  it  in  like  manner  depend  on  your  will,  that  in  looking  on  this  flower 
j'ou  percei  ve  ?t7»Ve  rather  than  any  other  colour?  Or  directing  your  open  eyes  towards 
yonder  part  of  the  heaven,  can  you  avoid  seeing  the  sun  ?  Or  is  light  or  darkness  the 
effect  of  your  volition  ? 

Hyl.  No  certainly. 

Phil.  You  are  then  in  these  respect  i  aUofjfether  passive. 

e2 
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PAii  Tell  "me  now,  whether  seeing-  consists  in  perceiving  light  and  colours,  or  in 
opening  and  turning  the  eyes  ? 

//i//.  Without  doubt,  in'the  former.  , 

P/iil.  Since  therefore  you  are  in  the  very  perception  of  light  and  colours  altogether 
passive,  what  is  become  of  that  action  you  were  speaking  of,  as  an  ingredient  in  every 
sensation  I  And  doth  it  not  follow  from  your  own  concessions,  that  the  perception  ot 
light  and  colours,  including  no  action  in  it,  may  exist  in  an  unperceiving  substance  ! 
And  is  not  this  a  plain  contradiction  ? 
lii/l.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

P'/ai.  Besides,  since  you  distinguish  the  active  uni  passiue  ^n  every  perception,  you 
must  do  it  in  that  of  pain.  But  how  is  it  possible  that  pain,  he  it  as  little  active  as 
you  please,  should  exist  in  an  unperceiving  substance  •?  In  short,  do  but  consider  the 
point,  and  then  confess  ingenuously,  whether  light  and  colours,  tastes,  sounds,  &c.  are 
not  all  equally  passions  or  sensations  in  the  soul.  You  may  indeed  call  them  external 
objects,  and  give  them  in  words  what  subsistence  you  please.  But  examine  your  own 
thoughts,  and  then  tell  me  whether  it  he  not  as  I  say' 

Ht/l.  I  acknowledge,  Philonous,  that  upon  a  fair  observation  of  what  passes  inmy 
mind,  I  can  discover  nothing  else,  but  that  I  am  a  thinking  being,  affected  with  variety 
of  sensations;  neither  is  it  possible  to  conceive  how  a  sensation  should  exist  in  an 
unperceiving  substance.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  look  on  sensible  things, 
in  a  different  view,  considering  them  as  so  many  modes  and  qualities,  I  find  it  necessary 
to  suppose  a  material  substratum,  without  which  they  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist. 

PMl.  Material  substratum  oiU  you  it?  Pray,  by  which  of  your  senses  came  you 
acquainted  with  that  being? 

Hi/l.  It  is  not  itself  sensible  ;  its  modes  and  qualities  only  being  perceived  by  the 
senses. 

P/iil.  I  presume  then,  it  viras  by  reflection  and  reason  you  obtained  the  idea  of  it? 
Hyl.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  proper  positive  idea  of  it.     However  I  conclude  It 
exists,  because  qualities  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  without  a  support. 

Phil.  It  seems  then  yon  have  only  a  relative  notion  of  it,  or  that  you  conceive  it  not 
otherwise  than  by  conceiving  the  relation  it  bears  to  sensible  qualities  ? 
Hi/l.  Right. 

Phil.  Be  pleased  therefore  to  let  me  know  wherein  that  relation  consists. 
Hyl.  Is  it  not  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  term  substratum,  or  substance  f 
Phil.  If  so,  the  word  subslratzim  should  import,  that  it  is  spread  under  the  sensible 
qualities  or  accidents  ? 
Hi/l.  True. 

Phil.  And  consequently  under  extension? 
Hyl.  I  own  it. 

Phil.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  in  its  own  nature  entirely  distinct  from  extension  ? 
Hi/l.  I  tell  you,  extension  is  only  a  mode,  and  matter  is  something  that  supports 
modes.       And  is  it  not  evident  the  thing  supported  is  different  from  the  thing  sup- 
porting? 

Phil.  So  that  something  distinct  from,  and  exclusive  of  extension,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  substratum  of  extension  ? 
Hyl.  Just  so. 

Phil.  Answer  me,  Hylas.    Can  a  thing  be  spread  without  extension  ?  or  is  not  the 
idea  of  extension  necessarily  included  in  spreading? 
Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Whatsoever  therefore  you  suppose  spread  under  any  thing,  must  have  in 
itself  an  extension  distinct  from  the  extension  of  that  thing  under  which  it  is  spread? 
Hyl.  It  must.  • 

Phil.  Consequently  every  corporeal  substance  being  the  substratum  of  extension, 
must  have  in  itself  another  extension,  by  which  it  is  qualified  to  be  a  substratum  :  and 
so  on  to  infinity?  And  I  ask  whether  this  be  not  absurd  in  itself,  and  repugnant  to 
what  you  granted  just  now,  to  wit,  that  the  substratum  was  something  distinct  from, 
and  exclusive  of  extension  ? 

Hyl.  Aye  but,  Philonous,  you  take  me  wrong.  I  do  not  mean  that  matter  is  spread 
in  a  gross  literal  sense  under  extension.  The  word  substratum  is  used  only  to  express 
in  general  the  same  thing  with  substance. 

Phil.  Well  then,  let  us  examine  the  relation  implied  in  the  term  substance.    Is  it 
not  that  it  stands  under  accidents? 
Hyl.  The  very  same. 

Phil.  But  that  one  thing  may  stand  under  or  support  another,  must  it  not  be 
extended  ? 
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tfi/l.  It  must. 

Phil.  Is  not  therefore  this  supposition  liable  to  the  same  absurdity  with  the  former  1 
IIi/l.  You  still  take  things  in  a  strict  literal  sense  :  that  is  not  fair,  Philonous. 
Phil.  I  am  not  for  imposing  any  sense  on  your  words  :  you  are  at  liberty  to  explain 
them  as  you  please.     Only  I  beseech  you,  make  me   understand  something  by  them. 
You  tell  me  matter  supports  or  stands  under  accidents.  How  !  is  it  as  your  legs  support 
your  body  ? 
Hyl.  No  ;  that  is  the  literal  sense. 
PAH.  Pray  let  me  know  any  sense,  literal  or  not  literal,  that  you  understand  it  in. 

How  long  must  I  wait  for  an  answer,  Hylas  1 

Hyl.  I  declare  I  know  not  what  to  say.  I  once  thought  I  understood  well  enough  what 
was  meant  by  matter's  supporting  accidents.  But  now  the  more  I  think  on  it,  the 
less  can  I  comprehend  it ;  in  short  \  find  that  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Phil.  It  seems  then  you  have  no  idea  at  all,  neither  relative  nor  positive,  of  matter  ; 
you  know  neither  what  it  is  in  itself,  nor  what  relation  it  bears  to  accidents  ? 

Hyl.  I  acknowledge  it. 

Phil.  And  yet  you  asserted,  that  you  could  not  conceive  how  qualities  or  accidents 
should  really  exist,  without  conceiving  at  the  same  time  a  material  support  of  them  1 

Hyl.  I  did. 

Phil.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  conceive  the  real  existence  of  qualities,  you  do 
withal  conceive  something  which  you  cannot  conceive  1 

Hyl.  It  was  wrong  1  own.  But  still  I  fear  there  is  some  fallacy  or  other.  Pray  what 
think  you  of  this?  It  is  just  come  into  my  head,  that  the  ground  of  all  our  mistake 
lies  in  your  treating  of  each  quality  by  itself.  Now,  I  grant  that  each  quality  cannot 
singly  subsist  without  the  mind.  Colour  cannot  without  extension,  neither  can  figure 
without  some  other  sensible  quality.  But  as  the  several  qualities  united  or  blended 
together  form  entire  sensible  things,  nothing  hinders  why  such  things  may  not  be 
supposed  to  exist  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  Either,  Hylas,  you  are  jesting,  or  have  a  very  bad  memory.  Though  indeed 
we  went  through  all  the  qualities  by  name  one  after  another  ;  yet  my  arguments,  or 
rather  your  concessions,  no  where  tended  to  prove,  that  the  secondary  qualities  did 
not  subsist  eactalone  by  itself;  but  that  they  were  not  at  all  without  the  mind.  In- 
deed in  treating  of  figure  and  motion,  we  concluded  they  could  not  exist  without  the 
mind,  because  it  was  impossible  even  in  thouglit  to  separate  tbejn  from  all  secondary 
qualities,  so  as  to  conceive  them  existing  by  themselves.  But  then  this  was  not  the 
only  argument  made  use  of  upon  that  occasion.  But  (to  pass  by  all  that  hath  been 
hitherto  said,  and  reckon  it  for  nothing,  if  you  will  have  it  so)  1  am  contejit  to  put  the' 
whole  upon  this  issue.  If  you  can  conceive  it  possible  for  any  mixture  or  combination 
of  qualities,  or  any  sensible  object  whatever,  to  exist  without  the  mind,  then  I  will  grant 
it  actually  to  be  so. 

Hyl.  If  it  comes  to  that,  the  point  will  soon  be  decided.  What  more  easy  than  to 
conceive  a  tree  or  house  existing  by  itself,  independent  of,  and  unperceived  by,  any 
mind  ivhatsover?     I  do  at  this  present  time  conceive  them  existing  after  that  manner. 

Phil.  How  say  you,  Hylas,  can  you  see  a  thing  which  is  at  the  same  time  unseen  ? 

Hyl.  No,  that  were  a  contradiction. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  as  great  a  contradiction  to  talk  of  conceiving  a  thing  which  ia 
unconceivcd  f 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  The  tree  or  house  therefore  which  j'ou  think  of,  is  conceived  by  you  ? 

Hyl.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 

Phil.  And  what  is  conceived,  is  surely  in  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  Without  question,  that  which  is  conceived  is  in  the  mind. 

Phil.  How  then  came  you  to  say,  you  conceived  a  house  or  tree  existing  independent 
and  out  of  all  minds  whatsoever  ? 

Hyl.  That  was  I  own  an  oversight ;  but  stay,  let  me  consider  what  led  me  into  it. — 
It  is  a  pleasant  mistake  enough.  As  I  was  thinking  of  a  tree  in  a  solitary  place,  where 
no  one  was  present  to  see  it,  methonght  that  was  to  conceive  a  tree  as  existing  unper- 
ceived or  unthought  of,  not  considering  that  I  myself  conceived  it  all  the  while.  But 
now  I  plainly  see,  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  frame  ideas  in  my  own  mind.  I  may  indeed 
conceive  in  my  own  thoughts  the  idea  of  a  tree,  or  a  house,  or  a  mountain,  but  that  is 
all.  And  this  is  far  from  proving,  that  I  can  conceive  them  existing  out  of  the  minds 
of  all  Spirits. 

Phil.  You  acknowledge  then  that  you  cannot  possibly  conceive,  how  any  one  corpo- 
real sensible  thing  should  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  ] 

Ht/U  I  do, 
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Phil.  And  yet  you  will  earnestly  contend  for  the  tiutli  of  that  wlncb  you  cannot  so 
much  as  conceive  "i  i         „  • 

Hyl.  I  profess  I  know  not  what  to  think,  hut  still  there  are  some  scruples  remam 
with  me.  Is  it  not  certain  I  see  things  at  a  distance  ?  Do  we  not  perceive  the  stars 
and  moon,  for  example,  to  be  a  great  way  off?  Is  not  this,  I  say,  manifest  to  the 
senses'!  i-     f  i 

Phil.  Do  you  not  in  a  dream  too  perceive  those  or  the  like  objects  . 

Hyl.   I  do.  ru    •  !•  *      to 

Phil.  And  have  they  not  then  the  same  appearance  of  being  distant .-' 

Hyl.  They  have.  .  »    i        -ii, 

Phil.  But  you  do  not  thence  conclude,  the  apparitions  in  «  dream  to  be  without 
the  mind  7 

Hyl.  By  no  means.  .  .  u     ..  l       •   j 

Phil.  You  ought  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  sensible  objects  are  without  the  mind, 
from  their  appearance  or  manner  wherein  they  are  perceived. 

Hyl.  I  acknowledge  it.    But  doth  not  my  sense  deceive  me  in  those  cases? 

Phil.  Bv  no  means.  The  idea  or  thing  which  you  immediately  perceive,  neither 
sense  nor  reason  informs  yon  that  it  actually  exists  without  the  mind.  By  sense  you 
only  know  that  you  are  affected  with  such  certain  sensations  of  light  and  colours,  &c. 
And  these  you  will  not  say  are  without  the  mind. 

Hyl.  True  :  but  beside  all  that,  do  you  not  think  the  sight  suggests  something  of 
outness  or  distance  f 

Phil.  Upon  approaching  a  distant  object,  do  the  visible  size  and  figure  change  per- 
petually, or  do  they  appear  the  same  at  all  distances  ? 

Hyl.  They  are  in  a  continual  change. 

Phil.  Sight  therefore  doth  not  suggest  or  any  way  inform  you,  that  the  visible  object 
you  immediately  perceive,  exists  at  a  distance,*  or  will  be  perceived  when  you  advance 
farther  onward,  there  being  a  continued  series  of  visible  objects  succeeding  each  other 
during  the  whole  time  of  your  approach. 

Hyl.  It  doth  not ;  but  still  I  know,  upon  seeing  an  object,  what  object  I  shall  per- 
ceive after  having  passed  over  a  certain  distance  :  no  matter  whether  it  be  exactly  the 
same  or  no :  there  is  still  something  of  distance  suirgested  in  the  case. 

Phil.  Good  Hylas,  do  but  reflect  a  little  on  the  point,  and  then  tell  me  whether 
there  be  any  more  in  it  than  this.  From  the  ideas  you  actually  perceive  by  sight,  you 
have  by  experience  learned  to  collect  what  other  ideas  you  will  (according  to  the 
standing  order  of  nature)  be  affected  with,  after  such  a  certain  succession  of  time  and 
motion. 

Hyl.  Upon  the  whole,  I  take  it  to  be  nothing  else. 

P/iil.  Now  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  we  suppose  a  man  born  blind  was  on  a  sudden  made 
to  see,  he  could  at  first  have  no  experience  of  what  maj  be  suggested  by  sight  ? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  He  would  not  then  according  to  you  have  any  notion  of  distance  annexed  to  the 
things  he  siw ;  but  would  take  them  for  a  new  set  of  sensations  existing  only  in  his  mind  ? 

liyl.  It  is  undeniable. 

Phil.  But  to  make  it  still  more  plain :  is  notdistance  a  line  turned  endwise  to  the  eye? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  And  can  a  line  so  situated  be  perceived  by  sight? 

Hyl.  It  cannot. 

Phil.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  that  distance  is  not  properly  and  immediately 
perceived  by  sight? 

Hyl.  It  should  seem  so. 

Phil.  Again,  is  it  your  opinion  that  colours  are  at  a  distance  ? 

Hyl.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  they  are  only  in  the  mind. 

Phil.  But  do  not  colours  appear  to  the  eye  as  coexisting  in  the  same  place  with 
extension  and  figures  ? 

Hyl.  They  do. 

Phil.  How  can  you  then  conclude  from  sight,  that  figures  exist  without,  when  you 
acknowledge  colours  do  not ;  the  sensible  appearance  being  the  very  same  with  regard 
to  both  ? 

Hyl.  I  know  not  what  to  answer. 

Phil.  But  allowing  that  distance  was  truly  and  immediately  perceived  by  the  mind, 
yet  it  would  not  thence  follow  it  existed  out  of  the  mind.  For  whatever  Ja  imraedi* 
ately  perceived  is  an  idea :  and  can  any  idea  exist  out  of  the  mind  ? 

♦  See  the  Essay  towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vioionj  and  Its  VlnaicatloS, 
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Hyl.  To  suppose  that,  were  absurd  :  but  inform  me,  Pbilonous,  can  we  perceive  or 
know  nothing  beside  our  ideas? 

Phil,  As  for  the  rational  deducing  of  causes  from  effects,  that  is  beside  our  inquiry. 
And  by  the  senses  you  can  best  tell,  whether  you  perceive  any  thing  which  is  not  im- 
mediately perceived.  And  I  ask  you,  whether  the  things  immediately  perceived,  are 
other  than  your  own  sensations  or  ideas?  You  have  indeed  more  than  once,  in  the 
course  of  this  conversation,  declared  yourself  on  those  points;  but  you  seem  by  this 
last  question  to  have  departed  from  what  you  then  thought. 

Hyl.  To  speak  the  truth,  Philonous,  I  think  there  are  two  kinds  of  objects,  the  one 
perceived  immediately,  which  are  likewise  called  ideas ;  the  other  are  real  things  or 
external  objects  perceived  by  the  mediation  of  ideas,  which  are  their  images  and  re- 
presentations. Now  I  own,  ideas  do  not  exist  without  the  mind;  but  the  latter  sort 
of  objects  do.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  think  of  this  distinction  sooner  ;  it  would  probably 
have  cut  short  your  discourse. 

Phil.  Are  those  external  objects  perceived  by  sense,  or  by  some  other  faculty  ? 

Hyl.  They  are  perceived  by  sense. 

Phil.  How  I  is  there  any  thing  perceived  by  sense,  which  is  not  immediately 
perceived  ? 

Hyl.  Yes,  Philonous,  in  some  sort  there  is.  For  example,  when  I  look  on  a  picture 
or  statue  of  Julius  Ca!sar,  I  may  be  said  after  a  manner  to  perceive  him  (though  not 
immediately)  by  my  senses. 

Phil.  It  seems  then  you  will  have  our  ideas,  which  alone  are  immediately  perceived, 
to  be  pictures  of  external  things  :  and  that  these  also  are  perceived  by  sense,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  a  conformity  or  resemblance  to  our  ideas? 

Hyl.  That  is  my  meaning. 

Phil.  And  in  the  same  way  that  Julius  Caesar,  in  himself  invisible,  is  nevertheless 
perceived  by  sight ;  real  things  in  themselves  imperceptible,  are  perceived  by  sense. 

Hyl.  In  the  very  same. 

Phil.  Tell  me,  Hylas,  when  you  behold  the  picture  of  Julius  Ciesar,  do  you  see  with 
your  eyes  any  more  than  some  colours  and  figures  with  a  certain  symmetry  and  com- 
position of  the  whole  1 

Hyl.  Nothing  else. 

Phil.  And  would  not  a  man,  who  had  never  known  any  thing  of  Julius  Caesar,  see 
as  much  ? 

Hyl.  He  would. 

Phil.  Consequently  he  hath  his  sight,  and  the  use  of  it,  in  as  perfect  a  degree  as  you  1 

Hyl.  I  agree  with  you. 

Phil.  Whence  comes  it  then  that  your  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  his  are  not?  This  cannot  proceed  from  the  sensations  or  ideas  of  sense  by  youthen 
perceived  ;  since  you  acknowledge  you  have  no  advantage  over  him  in  that  respect. 
It  should  seem  therefore  to  proceed  from  reason  and  memorv ;  should  it  not  ? 

Hyl.  It  should. 

Phil.  Consequently  it  will  not  follow  from  that  instance,  that  any  thing  is  perceived 
by  sense  which  is  not  immediately  perceived.  Though  I  grant  we  may  in  one  accepta- 
tion be  said  to  perceive  sensible  things  mediately  by  sense  ;  that  is,  when  from  a 
frequently-perceived  connexion,  the  immediate  perception  of  ideas  by  one  sense  sug- 
gests to  the  mind  others  perhaps  belonging  to  another  sense,  which  are  wont  to  be 
connected  with  them.  For  instance,  when  I  hear  a  coach  drive  along  the  streets, 
immediately  I  perceive  only  the  sound  ;  but  from  the  experience  I  have  had  that  such 
a  sound  is  connected  with  a  coach,  I  am  said  to  hear  the  coach.  It  is  nevertheless 
evident,  that  in  truth  and  strictness,  nothing  can  be  heard  but  sound:  and  the  coach 
is  not  then  properly  perceived  by  sense,  but  suggested  from  experience.  So  likewise 
when  we  are  said  to  see  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron ;  the  solidity  and  heat  of  the  iron  are  not 
the  objects  of  sight,  but  suggested  to  the  imagination  by  the  colour  and  figure,  which 
are  properly  perceived  by  that  sense.  In  short,  those  things  alone  are  actually  and 
strictly  perceived  by  any  sense,  which  would  have  been  perceived  in  case  that  same 
sense  had  then  been  first  conferred  on  us.  As  for  other  things,  it  is  plain  they  are 
only  suggested  to  the  mind  by  experience  grounded  on  former  perceptions.  But  to 
return  to  your  comparison  of  Csesar's  picture,  it  is  plain,  if  you  keep  to  that,  you  must 
hold,  the  real  things  or  archetypes  of  our  ideas  are  not  perceived  by  sense,  but  by  some 
internal  faculty  of  the  soul,  as  reason  or  memory.  I  would  therefore  fain  know,  what 
arguments  you  can  draw  from  reason  for  the  existence  of  what  you  call  real  things  or 
material  ohjects.  Or  whether  you  remember  to  have  seen  them  formerly  as  they  are 
in  themselves ;  or  if  you  have  heard  or  read  of  any  one  that  did. 

Hyl.  I  see,  Philonous,  you  are  disposed  to  raillery  ;  but  that  will  never  convince  me. 

PMt,  My  aim  is  only  to  learn  from  you  the  way  tp  come  at  the  knowledge  of  matq- 
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rial  beings.  Whatever  we  perceive,  is  perceived  immediately  or  mediately  :  by  sense, 
or  by  reason  and  reflection.  But  as  you  have  excluded  sense,  pray  shew  me  what 
reason  you  have  to  believe  their  existence  ;  or  yihatmecUum  you  can  possibly  maKe  use 
of,  to  prove  it  either  to  mine  or  your  own  understanding.  _  .  c    i  r    „„ 

Hyl.  To  deal  ingenuously,  I'hilonous,  now  I  consider  the  point,  I  do  not  find  I  can 
give  yon  any  good  reason  for  it.  But  thus  much  seems  pretty  plain,  that  it  is  at  least 
possible  such  things  may  really  exist.  And  as  long  as  there  is  no  absurdity  ,n  sup- 
posing them,  I  am  resolved  to  believe  as  I  did,  till  you  bring  good  reasons  to  the 

'°P/«v7Vhat!  is  it  come  to  this,  that  you  only  believe  the  existence  of  material 
objects,  and  that  your  belief  is  founded  barely  on  the  possibility  of  its  being  true  1 
Then  you  will  have  me  bringreasons  against  it :  though  another  would  think  it  reason- 
able, the  proof  should  lie  on  him  who  holds  the  affirmative.  And  after  all  this  very 
point  which  you  are  now  resolved  to  maintain  without  any  reason,  is  in  effect  what  you 
have  more  than  once  during  this  discourse  seen  good  reason  to  give  up._  But  to  pass 
over  all  this  ;  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  say  our  ideas  do  not  exist  without  the 
mind  ;  but  that  they  are  copies,  images,  or  representations,  of  certain  originals  that  do  ! 

Hyl.  You  take  me  right. 

Phil.  They  are  then  like  external  things  ? 

Hyl.  They  are.  .   ^         ,     ^    . 

Phil.  Have  those  things  a  stable  and  permanent  nature  independent  ot  our  senses  j 
or  are  they  in  a  perpetual  change,  upon  our  producing  any  motions  in  our  bodies,  sus. 
pending,  exerting,  or  altering,  our  faculties  or  organs  of  sense  ? 

Hyl.  Real  things,  it  is  plain,  have  a  fixed  and  real  nature,  which  remains  the  same, 
notwithstanding  any  change  in  our  senses,  or  in  the  posture  and  motion  of  our  bodies  ; 
which  indeed  may  affect  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  but  it  were  absurd  to  think  they  had 
the  same  effect  on  things  existing  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  How  then  is  it  possible,  that  things  perpetually  fleeting  and  variable  as  our 
ideas,  should  be  copies  or  images  of  any  thing  fixed  and  constant  1  Or  in  other  words, 
since  all  sensible  qualities,  as  size,  figure,  colour,  &c.  that  is,  our  ideas  are  continually 
changing  upon  every  alteration  in  the  distance,  medium,  or  instruments  of  sensation; 
how  can  any  determinate  material  objects  be  properly  represented  or  painted  forth  by 
several  distinct  things,  each  of  which  is  so  different  from  and  unlike  the  rcstl  Or  if 
you  say  it  resembles  some  one  only  of  our  ideas,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  true  copy  from  all  the  false  ones  1 

Hyl.  I  profess,  Philonous,  I  am  at  a  loss.     I  know  not  what  to  say  to  this. 

Phil.  But  neither  is  this  all.  Which  are  material  objects  in  themselves,  percep- 
tible or  imperceptible  ? 

Hyl.  Properly"  and  immediately  nothing  can  be  perceived  but  ideas.  All  material 
things,  therefore,  are  in  themselves  insensible,  and  to  be  perceived  only  by  our  ideas. 

Phil.  Ideas  then  are  sensible,  and  their  archetypes  or  originals  insensible? 

Hyl.  Right. 

Phil.  But  how  can  that  which  is  sensible  be  like  that  which  is  insensible?  Can  a 
real  thing  in  itself  znw'se'We  be  like  a  colour ;  or  a  real  thing  which  is  not  audible  be 
like  a  sound?  In  a  word,  can  any  thing  be  like  a  sensation  or  idea,  but  another 
sensation  or  idea  ? 

Hijl.  I  must  own,  I  think  not. 

Phil.  Is  it  possible  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  the  point  ■•  Do  you  not  perfectly 
know  your  own  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  I  know  them  perfectly  ;  since  what  I  do  not  perceive  or  know,  can  be  no  part 
of  my  idea. 

Phil.  Consider,  therefore,  and  examine  them,  and  then  tell  me  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  them  which  can  exist  without  the  mind?  or  if  you  can  conceive  any  thing 
like  them  existing  without  the  mind? 

Hyl.  Upon  inquiry,  1  find  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  or  understand  how 
any  thing  but  an  idea  can  be  like  an  idea.  And  it  is  most  evident,  that  no  idea  can 
exist  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  You  are  therefore  by  your  principles  forced  to  deny  the  reality  of  sensible 
things,  since  you  made  it  to  consist  in  an  absolute  existence  exterior  to  the  mindj 
That  is  to  say,  you  are  a  downright  sceptic.  So  I  have  gained  my  point,  which  was  to 
shew  your  principles  led  to  scepticism. 

Hyl.  For  the  present  I  am,  if  not  entirely  convinced,  at  least  silenced. 

Phil.  I  would  fain  know  what  more  you  would  require  in  order  to  a  perfect  convic- 
tion. Have  you  not  had  the  liberty  of  explaining  yourself  all  manner  of  ways?  Were 
any  little  slips  in  discourse  laid  hold  and  insisted  on  ?     Or  were  you  not  allowed  to 

yetraet  or  reinforce  any  thing  you  had  offered ,  as  best  served  yowr  purpose  ?    Hath 
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not  every  thing  yon  could  say  been  heard  and  examined  with  all  the  fairness 
imaginable?  In  a  word,  have  j'ou  not  in  every  point  been  convinced  out  of  your  own 
mouth  t  And  if  you  can  at  present  discover  any  flaw  in  any  of  your  former  conces- 
sions, or  thinlc  of  any  remaining  subterfuge,  any  new  distinction,  colour,  or  comment 
whatsoever,  why  do  you  not  produce  it? 

Hyl.  A  little  patience,  Philonous.  I  am  at  present  so  amaaed  to  see  myself 
ensnared,  and  as  it  were  imprisoned  in  the  labyrinths  you  have  drawn  me  into,  that 
on  the  sudden  it  cannot  be  expected  I  should  find  my  way  out.  You  must  give  me 
time  to  looli  about  me,  and  recollect  myself. 

P/iil.  Hark;  is  not  this  the  college-bell  ? 

Hyl.  It  rings  for  prayers. 

PAH.  We  will  go  in  then,  if  you  please,  and  meet  here  again  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. In  the  meantime  you  may  employ  your  thoughts  on  this  morning's  discourse, 
and  try  if  you  can  find  any  fallacy  in  it,  or  invent  any  new  means  to  extricate 
yourself. 

Ilt/I,  Agreed. 
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Hyus. 


I  EEoyour  pardon,  Philonous,  for  not  meeting  you  sooner.  All  this  morning  my  head 
was  so  filled  with  our  late  conversation,  that  I  had  not  leisure  to  think  of  the  time  of 
the  day,  or  indeed  of  any  thing  else. 

Philonous.  I  am  glad  you  were  so  intent  upon  it,  in  hopes,  if  there  were  any  mis- 
takes in  your  concessions,  or  fallacies  in  my  reasonings  from  them,  you  will  novy 
discover  them  to  me. 

Hyl.  I  assure  you,  I  have  done  nothing  ever  since  I  saw  you,  but  search  after  mis- 
takes and  fallacies,  and  with  that  view  have  minutely  examined  the  whole  series  of 
yesterday's  discourse  :  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  notions  it  led  me  into,  upon  review, 
appear  still  more  clear  and  evident  5  and  the  more  I  consider  them,  the  more  irresis- 
tibly do  they  force  my  assent. 

Phil.  And  is  not  this,  think  you,  a  sign  that  they  are  genuine,  that  they  proceed 
from  nature,  and  are  conformable  to  right  reason?  Truth  and  beauty  are  in  this  alike, 
that  the  strictest  survey  sets  them  both  off  to  advantage  ;  while  the  false  lustre  of 
error  and  disguise  cannot  endure  being  reviewed,  or  too  nearly  inspected. 

Hyl.  I  own  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say.  Nor  can  anyone  be  more  entirely 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  those  odd  consequences,  so  long  as  \  have  in  view  the  reason- 
ings that  lead  to  them.  But  when  these  are  out  of  my  thoughts,  there  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  something  so  satisfactory,  so  natural  and  intelligible,  in  the  modern  way 
of  explaining  things,  that,  I  profess,  I  know  not  how  to  reject  it. 

Phil.  I  know  not  what  way  you  mean. 

Hyl.  I  mean  the  way  of  accounting  for  our  sensations  or  ideas. 

Phil.  How  is  that  ? 

Hyl.  It  is  supposed  the  eoul  makes  her  residence  in  some  part  of  the  brain,  from 
which  the  nerves  takes  their  rise,  and  are  thence  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  body  : 
and  that  outward  objects,  by  the  different  impressions  they  make  on  the  organs  of 
sense,  communicate  certain  vibrative  motions  to  the  nerves ;  and  these  being  filled 
with  spirits,  propagate  them  to  the  brain  or  seat  of  the  soul,  which,  according  to  the 
various  impressions  or  traces  thereby  made  in  the  brain,  is  variously  affected  with 
ideas. 

Phil.  And  call  you  this  an  explication  of  the  manner  whereby  we  are  affected  with 
ideas  ? 

Hyl,  Why  not,  Philonous,  have  you  any  thing  to  object  against  it? 

P/iil.  1  would  first  know  whether  I  rightly  understand  your  hypothesis.    You  make 
certain  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  the  causes  or  occasions  of  our  ideas.    Pray  tell  me, 
whether  by  the  brain  you  mean  any  sensible  thing  ? 
,    Hifl.  What  else  think  vou  I  could  mean? 

PMl,  Sensible  things  aVe  all  immediately  perceivable  ;  and  those  things  which  are 
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immediately  perceivable,  are  ideas  ;  and  these  exist  only  in  the  mind.  Thus  much 
you  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  long  since  agreed  to. 

Hyl,  I  do  not  deny  it. 

Phil.  The  brain,  therefore,  you  speak  of,  being  a  sensible  thing,  exists  only  in  the 
mind.  Now,  I  would  fain  know,  whether  you  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  one 
idea  or  thing  existing  in  the  mind,  occasions  all  other  ideas.  And  if  you  think  so, 
pray  how  do  you  account  for  the  origin  of  th.it  primary  idea  or  brain  itself? 

.Hyl.  I  do  not  explain  the  origin  of  our  ideas  by  that  brain  which  is  perceivable  to 
sense,  this  being  itself  only  a  combination  of  sensible  ideas,  but  by  another  which  I 
imagine. 

Phil.  But  are  not  things  imagined  as  truly  in  the  mind  as  things  perceived  ? 

Hyl.  I  must  confess  they  arc. 

P/iil.  It  comes,  therefore,  to  the  same  thing;  and  you  have  been  all_  this  while 
accounting  for  ideas,  by  certain  motions  or  impressions  in  the  brain,  hat  is,  by  some 
alterations  in  an  idea,  whether  sensible  or  imaginable,  it  matters  not. 

Hyl.  I  beoin  to  suspect  my  hypothesis. 

Pah.  Besides  spirits,  all  that  we  know  or  conceive  are  our  own  ideas.  When, 
therefore,  you  say,  all  ideas  are  occasioned  by  impressions  in  the  brain,  do  you  con- 
ceive this  brain  or  no  ?  li  you  do,  then  you  talk  of  ideas  imprinted  in  an  idea,  causing 
that  same  idea,  which  is  absurd.  If  you  do  not  conceive  it,  you  talk  unintelligibly, 
instead  of  forming  a  reasonable  hypothesis. 

Hi/l.  I  now  clearly  see  it  was  a  mere  dream.    There  is  nothing  in  it. 

P/iil.  You  need  not  be  much  concerned  at  it :  for  after  all,  this  way  of  explaining 
things,  as  you  called  it,  could  never  have  satisfied  any  reasonable  man.  What  connexion 
is  there  between  a  motion  in  the  nerves,  and  the  sensations  of  sound  or  colour  in  the 
mind  ?     Or  how  is  it  possible  these  should  be  the  eifect  of  that? 

Hyl.  But  I  could  never  think  it  had  so  little  in  it  as  now  it  seems  to  have. 

P/iil.  Well  then,  are  you  at  length  satisfied  that  no  sensible  things  have  a  real 
existence  ;  and  that  you  are  in  truth  an  arrant  sceptic  ^ 

Hyl.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  denied. 

P/iil.  Look!  are  not  the  fields  covered  with  a  delightful  verdure?  Is  there  not 
something  in  the  woods  and  groves,  in  the  rivers  and  clear  springs,  that  soothes,  that 
delights,  that  transports  the  soul?  At  the  prospect  of  the  wide  and  deep  ocean,  or 
some  huge  mountain  whose  top  is  lost  in  the  clouds,  or  of  an  old  gloomy  forest,  are  not 
our  minds  filled  with  a  pleasing  horror?  Even  in  rocks  and  deserts,  is  there  not  an 
agreeable  wildness?  How  sincere  a  pleasure  is  it  to  behold  the  natural  beauties  of 
tlie  earth  !  To  preserve  and  renew  our  relish  for  them,  is  not  the  veil  of  night  alter- 
nately  drawn  over  her  face,  and  doth  she  not  change  her  dress  with  the  seasons'!  How 
aptly  are  the  elements  disposed !  What  variety  and  use  in  the  meanest  productions  of 
nature  !  What  delicacy,  vvhat  beauty,  what  contrivance,  in  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies!  How  exquisitely  are  all  things  suited,  as  well  to  their  particular  ends,  as  to 
constitute  opposite  parts  of  the  whole  !  And  while  they  mutually  aid  and  support,  do 
they  not  also  set  off  and  illustrate  each  other?  Raise  now  your  thoughts  from  this 
ball  of  earth,  to  all  those  glorious  luminaries  that  adorn  the  high  arch  of  heaven. 
The  motion  and  situation  of  the  planets,  are  they  not  admirable  for  use  and  order? 
Were  those  (miscalled  erratic)  globes  ever  known  to  stray,  in  their  repeated  journeys 
through  the  pathless  void?  Do  they  not  measure  areas  round  the  sun  ever  propor- 
tioned to  the  times  ?  So  fixed,  so  immutable,  are  the  laws  by  which  the  unseen  Author 
of  nature  actuates  the  universe.  How  vivid  and  radiant  is  the  lustre  of  the  fixed  stars! 
How  magnificent  and  rich  that  negligent  profusion,  with  which  they  appear  to  be 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  azure  vault !  Yet  if  you  take  the  telescope,  it  brings 
into  your  sight  a  new  host  of  stars  that  escape  the  naked  eye.  Here  they  seem  con- 
tiguous and  minute,  but  to  a  nearer  view  immense  orbs  of  light  at  various  distances, 
far  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  space.  Now  you  must  call  imagination  to  your  aid.  The 
feeble  narrow  sense  cannot  descry  innumerable  worlds  revolving  round  the  central 
fires ;  and  in  those  worlds  the  energy  of  an  all-perfect  mind  displayed  in  endless 
forms.  But  neither  sense  nor  imagination  are  big  enough  to  comprehend  the  bound- 
less extent  with  all  its  glittering  furniture.  Though  the  labouring  mind  exert  and 
strain  each  power  to  its  utmost  reach,  there  still  stands  out  ungrasped  a  surplusage 
immeasurable.  Yet  all  the  vast  bodies  that  compose  this  mighty  frame,  how  distant 
and  remote  soever,  are  by  some  secret  mechanism,  some  Divine  art  and  force  linked 
in  a  mutual  dependence  and  intercourse  with  each  other,  even  with  this  earth,  which 
was  almost  slipt  from  my  thoughts,  and  lost  in  the  crowd  of  worlds.  Is  not  the  whole 
system  immense,  beautiful,  glorious  beyond  expression  and  beyond  thought!  what 
treatment,  then,  do  those  philosophers  deserve,  who  would  deprive  these  noble  and 
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delightful  scenes  of  all  reality?  How  slioukl  those  principles  be  entertained,  that 
lead  us  to  think  all  the  visible  beauty  of  the  creation  a  false  imaginary  glare?  To  be 
plain,  can  you  expect  this  scepticism  of  yours  will  not  be  thought  extravagantly  absurd 
by  all  men  of  sense  I 

Hyl.  Other  men  may  think  as  they  please  :  but  for  your  part  you  have  nothing  to 
reproach  me  with.     My  comfort  is,  you  are  as  much  a  sceptic  as  I  am. 

Phil.  There,  Hylas,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you. 

Hyl.  What !  have  you  all  along  agreed  to  the  premises,  and  do  you  now  deny  the 
conclusion,  and  leave  me  to  maintain  those  paradoxes  by  myself  which  you  led  me 
into  ?     This  surely  is  not  fair. 

Phil.  I  deny  that  I  agreed  with  you  in  those  notions  that  led  to  scepticism.  You 
indeed  said,  the  reality  of  sensible  things  consisted  in  an  absolute  existence  out  of  the 
minds  of  spirits,  or  distinct  from  their  being  perceived.  And,  pursuant  to  this  notion 
of  reality,  you  are  obliged  to  deny  sensible  things  any  real  existence  :  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  definition,  you  profess  yourself  a  sceptic.  But  I  neither  said  nor 
thought  the  reality  of  sensible  things  was  to  "be  defined  after  that  manner.  To  me  it 
is  evident,  for  the  reasons  you  allow  of,  that  sensible  things  cannot  exist  otherwise 
than  in  a  mind  or  spirit.  Whence  I  conclude,  not  that  they  have  no  real  existence, 
but  that  seeing  they  depend  not  on  my  thought,  and  have  an  existence  distinct  from 
being  perceived  by  me,  tliere  must  he  some  other  mind  wherein  they  exist.  As  sure, 
therefore,  as  the  sensible  world  really  exists,  so  sure  is  there  an  infinite  omnipresent 
Spirit  who  contains  and  supports  it. 

Hyl.  What !  this  is  no  more  than  I  and  all  Christians  hold  ;  nay,  and  all  others  too 
who  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  knows  and  comprehends  all  things. 

Phil.  Aye,  but  here  lies  the  difference.  Men  commonly  believe,  that  all  things  are 
known  or  perceived  by  God,  because  they  believe  the  being  of  a  God  ;  whereas  I,  on 
the  other  side,  immediately  and  necessarily  conclude  the  being  of  a  God,  because  all 
sensible  things  must  be  perceived  by  him. 

Hyl.  But  so  long  as  we  all  believe  the  same  thing,  what  matter  is  it  how  we  come 
by  that  belief? 

Phil.  But  neither  do  we  agree  in  the  same  opinion.  For  philosophers,  though  they 
acknowledge  all  corporeal  beings  to  be  perceived  by  God,  yet  they  attribute  to  them  an 
absolute  subsistence  distinct  from  their  being  perceived  by  any  mind  whatever,  which 
I  do  not.  Besides,  is  there  no  difference  between  saying.  There  is  a  God,  therefore 
he  perceives  all  things ;  and  saying.  Sensible  things  do  really  exist ;  and  if  they  really 
exist,  they  are  necessarily  perceived  by  an  infinite  mind :  therefore  there  is  an  infinite 
mind,  or  God.  This  furnishes  you  with  a  direct  and  immediat^demonstration,  from  a 
most  evident  principle,  of  the  being  of  a  God.  Divines  and  philosophers  had  proved 
beyond  all  controversy,  from  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
creation,  that  it  was  the  workmanship  of  God.  But  that,  setting  aside  all  help  of 
astronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  all  contemplation  of  the  contrivance,  order,  and 
adjustmentof  things, an  infinite  mind  should  be  necessarily  inferred  from  the  bare  exist- 
ence of  the  sensible  world,  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  them  only  who  have  made  this 
easy  reflection  ;  that  the  sensible  world  is  that  which  we  perceive  by  our  several  senses; 
and  that  nothing  is  perceived  by  the  senses  beside  ideas  ;  and  that  no  idea  or  arche- 
type of  an  idea  can  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind.  You  may  now,  without  any  labo- 
rious search  into  the  sciences,  without  any  subtilty  of  reason,  or  tedious  length  of 
discourse,  oppose  and  baffle  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  Atheism  ;  those  miserable 
refuges,  whether  in  an  eternal  succession  of  unthinking  causes  and  effects,  or  in  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  ;  those  wild  imaginations  of  Vanini,  Hobbes,  and  Spi- 
nosa  :  in  a  word,  the  whole  system  of  Atheism,  is  it  not  entirely  overthrown  by  this 
single  reflection  on  the  repugnancy  included  in  supposing  the  whole,  or  any  part, 
even  the  most  rude  and  shapeless  of  the  visible  world,  to  exist  without  a  mind  ?  Let 
any  one  of  those  abettors  of  impiety  but  look  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  there  try  if 
he  can  conceive  how  so  much  as  a  rock,  a  desert,  a  chaos,  or  confused  jumble  of 
atoms;  how  any  thing  at  all,  either  sensilde  or  imaginable;  can  exist  independent 
of  a  mind,  and  he  need  go  no  farther  to  be  convinced  of  his  folly.  Can  any  thing  be 
fairer  than  to  put  a  dispute  on  such  an  issue,  and  leave  it  to  a  man  himself  to  see  if 
he  can  conceive,  even  in  thought,  what  he  holds  to  be  true  in  fact,  and  from  a  notional 
to  allow  it  a  real  existence  ? 

Hyl.  It  cannot  be  denied,  there  is  something  highly  serviceable  to  religion  in  what 
you  advance.  But  do  you  not  think  it  looks  very  like  a  notion  entertained  by  some 
eminent  moierns, oi seeing  all  things  in  God? 

Phil,  I  would  gladly  know  that  opinion  ;  pray  explain  it  to  me. 

Hyl.  They  conceive  that  the  soul,  being  immaterial,  is  incapable  of  being  united 
with  material  things,  bo  as  to  perceive  them  in  themselves,  but  that  she  perceives 
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them  by  her  union  with  the  substance  of  God,  which  being  spiritual,  is  therefore 
purely  intelligible,  or  capable  of  being  the  immediate  object  of  a  spirit's  thought. 
Besides,  the  Divine  essence  contains,  in  it  perfections  correspondent  to  each  created 
being ;  and  which  are  for  that  reason  proper  to  exhibit  or  represent  them  to  the 
mind. 

Phil.  I  do  not  understand  how  our  ideas,  which  are  things  altogether  passive  and 
inert,  can  be  the  essence,  or  any  part  (or  like  any  part)  of  the  essence  or  substance  of 
God,  who  is  an  impassive,  indivisible,  pure,  active  being.  Many  more  difficulties 
and  objections  there  are,  which  occur  at  first  view  against  this  hypothesis;  but  I  shall 
only  add,  that  it  is  liable  to  all  the  absurdities  of  the  common  hypothesis,  in  making 
a  created  world  exist  otherwise  than  in  the  mind  of  a  spirit.  Beside  all  which  it 
hath  this  peculiar  to  itself;  that  it  makes  that  material  world  serve  to  no  purpose. 
And  if  it  pass  for  a  good  argument  against  other  hypotheses  in  the  sciences,  that  they 
suppose  nature  or  the  Divine  Wisdom  to  make  something  in  vain,  or  do  that  by 
tedious  roundabout  methods,  which  might  have  been  performed  in  a  much  more  easy 
and  compendious  way,  what  shall  we  think  of  that  hypothesis,  which  supposes  the 
whole  world  made  in  vain  ? 

Hyl.  But  what  say  you,  are  not  you  too  of  opinion  that  we  see  all  things  in  God  ? 
If  I  mistake  not,  what  you  advance  comes  near  it  ? 

Phil.  Few  men  think,  yet  all  have  opinions.  Hence  men's  opinions  are  superficial 
and  confused.  It  is  nothing  strange. that  tenets,  which  in  themselves  are  ever  so 
different,  should  nevertheless  be  confounded  with  each  other  by  those  who  do  not 
consider  them  attentively.  I  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised,  if  some  men  imagine 
that  I  run  into  the  enthusiasm  of  Mallebranche,  though  in  truth  I  am  very  remote 
from  it.  He  builds  on  the  most  abstract  general  ideas,  which  I  entirely  disclaim. 
He  asserts  an  absolute  external  world,  which  I  deny.  He  maintains  that  we  are 
deceived  by  our  senses,  and  know  not  the  real  natures  or  the  true  forms  and  figures 
of  extended  beings  ;  of  all  which  1  hold  the  direct  contrary,  so  that  upon  the  whole 
there  are  no  principles  more  fundamentally  opposite  than  his  and  mine.  It  must  be 
owned  that  I  entirely  agree  with  what  the  holy  Scripture  saith,  ''  that  in  God  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being."  But  that  we  see  things  in  his  essence  after  the 
manner  above  set  forth,  I  am  far  from  believing.  Take  here  in  brief  my  meaning. 
It  is  evident  that  the  things  I  perceive  are  my  own  ideas,  and  that  no  idea  can 
exist  unless  it  be  in  a  mind.  Nor  is  it  less  plain  that  these  ideas  or  things  by 
nie  perceived,  either  themselves  or  their  archetypes,  exist  independently  of  ray 
mind,  since  I  know  myself  not  to  be  their  author,  it  being  out  of  my  power  to 
determine  at  pleasure,  what  particular  ideas  I  shall  be  affected  with  upon  opening 
my  eyes  or  ears.  They  must  therefore  exist  in  some  other  mind,  whose  will  it 
is  they  should  be  exhibited  to  me.  The  things,  I  say,  immediately  perceived,  are 
ideas  or  sensations,  call  them  which  you  will.  But  how  can  any  idea  or  sensation 
exist  in,  or  be  produced  by,  any  thing  but  a  mind  or  spirit?  This  indeed  is  in- 
conceivable ;  and  to  as.sert  that  which  is  inconceivable,  is  to  talk  nonsense  :  is  it 
not^ 

Hyl.  Without  doubt. 

Phil.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  they  should  exist  in, 
and  be  produced  by  a  spirit;  since  this  is  no  more  than  I  daily  experience  in 
myself,  inasmuch  as  I  perceive  numberless  ideas  ;  and  by  an  act  of  my  will  can 
form  a  great  variety  of  them,  and  raise  them  up  in  my'  imagination  :  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  these  creatures  of  the  fancy  are  not  altogether  .so  distinct,  so 
strong,  vivid,  and  permanent,  as  those  perceived  by  my  senses,  which  latter  are 
called  real  things.  From  all  which  I  conclude,  there  is  a  Mind  which  affects  me 
every  moment  with  all  the  sensible  impressions  I  perceive.  And  from  the  variety, 
order,  and  manner  of  these,  I  conclude  the  Author  of  them  to  be  wise,  powerful, 
and  good,  beyond  comprehension.  Mark  it  well;  I  do  not  say,  I  see  things  by  per- 
ceiving that  which  represents  them  in  the  intelligible  substance  of  God.  This  I 
do  not  understand ;  but  I  say,  the  things  by  me  perceived  are  known  by  the 
understanding,  and  produced  by  the  will  of  an  infinite  Spirit,  And  is  not  all  this 
most  plain  and  evident?  Is  there  any  more  in  it,  than  what  a  little  observation 
in  our  own  minds,  and  that  which  passeth  in  them  not  only  enableth  us  to  con- 
ceive, but  also  obligeth  us  to  acknowledge  ? 

Hyl.  I  think  I  understand  you  very  clearly ;  and  own  the  proof  you  give  of  a  Deity 
seems  no  less  evident  than  surprising.  But  allowing  that  God  is  the  supreme  and 
universal  Cause  of  all  things,  yet  may  there  not  be  still  a  third  nature  besides  spirits 
and  ideas?  May  we  not  admit  a  subordinate  and  limited  cause  of  our  ideas?  In  a 
■word,  may  there  not  for  all  that  be  matter  ? 

p/iil.  How  often  roust  I  inculcate  the  same  thing  ?   You  allow  the  things  imrae. 
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diately  perceived  by  sense  to  exist  no  where  without  the  mind  :  but  there  Is  nothing 
perceived  by  sense,  which  is  not  perceived  immediately:  therefore  tliere  is  nothing 
sensible  tliat  exists  without  the  mind.  The  matter  therefore  wliich  you  still  insist  on, 
is  something  intelligible,  I  suppose  ;  sometliing  that  may  be  discovered  by  reason, 
and  not  by  sense. 

Ht/l.  You  are  in  the  right. 

Phil.  Pray  let  me  Ivnow  what  reasoning  your  belief  of  matter  is  grounded  on  ;  and 
wliat  this  matter  is  in  your  present  sense  of  it. 

Hi/I.  I  find  myself  affected  with  various  ideas,  whereof  I  Know  I  am  not  the  eanse  ; 
neither  are  tliey  the  cause  of  themselves,  or  of  one  another,  or  capable  of  subsisting 
by  themselves,  as  being  altogether  inactive,  fleetina;,  dependent  lieings.  They  have 
therefore  some  cause  distinct  from  me  and  them  :  of  which  I  pretend  to  know  no  more, 
than  that  it  is  the  cause  of  my  ideas.     And  this  thing,  whatever  it  be,  I  call  matter. 

Phil.  Tell  me,  Hylas,  hath  every  one  a  libeity  to  change  the  current  proper 
signification  annexed  to  a  common  name  in  any  language?  For  example,  suppose  a 
traveller  should  tell  you,  that  in  a  certain  country  men  might  pass  unhurt  through 
the  fire ;  and,  upon  explaining  himself,  you  found  he  meant  by  the  word  fire  that 
which  others  call  ttiofer ;  or  if  he  should  assert  that  there  are  trees  that  walk  upon 
two  legs,  meaning  men  by  the  term  trees.     Would  you  think  this  reasonable? 

Hyl.  No,  I  should  think  it  very  absurd.  Common  custom  is  the  standard  of 
propriety  in  language.  And  for  any  man  to  affect  speaking  improperly,  is  to  pervert 
the  use  of  speech,  and  can  never  serve  to  a  better  purpose  than  to  protract  and  multiply 
disputes  where  there  is  no  difference  in  opinion. 

Phil.  And  doth  not  matter,  in  the  common  current  acceptation  of  the  word,  signify 
an  extended,  solid,  moveable,  unthinking,  inactive  substance? 
Hyl.  It  doth. 

Phil.  And  hath  it  not  been  made  evident,  that  no  such  substance  can  possibly  exist  ? 
And  though  it  should  be  allowed  to  exist,  yet  how  can  that  which  is  inactive  be  a 
cause  ;  or  that  which  is  unthinking  be  a  cat4se  of  thought?  You  may  indeed,  if  you 
please,  annex  to  the  word  matter  a  contrary  meaning  to  what  is  vulgarly  received  ;  and 
tell  me  you  understand  by  it  an  unextended,  thinking,  active  being,  which  is  the  cause 
of  our  ideas.  But  what  else  is  this,  than  to  play  with  words,  and  run  into  that  very 
fault  you  just  now  condemned  with  so  much  reason  ?  I  do  by  no  means  find  fault  with 
your  reasoning,  in  that  you  collect  a  cause  from  the  phenomena  :  but  I  deny  that  the 
cause  deducible  by  reason  can  properly  be  termed  matter. 

Hyl.  There  is  indeed  something  in  what  you  say.  But  I  am  afraid  you  do  not 
thoroughly  comprehend  my  meaning.  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  deny  that 
God  or  an  infinite  spirit  is  the  supreme  cause  of  all  things.  All  1  contend  for  is,  tliat 
subordinate  to  the  supreme  Agent  there  is  a  cause  of  a  limited  and  inferior  nature, 
which  concurs  in  the  production  of  our  ideas,  not  by  any  act  of  will  or  spiritual 
efficiency,  but  by  that  kind  of  action  which  belongs  to  matter,  viz.  motion. 

Phil.  I  find  you  are  at  every  turn  relapsing  into  your  old  exploded  conceit,  of  a 
moveable  and  consequently  an  extended  sulistance  existing  without  the  mind.  What ! 
have  you  already  forgot  you  were  convinced,  or  are  you  willing  I  should  repeat  what 
has  been  said  on  that  head  ?  In  truth  this  is  not  fair  dealing  in  you,  still  to  suppose 
the  being  of  that  which  you  have  so  often  acknowledged  to  have  no  being.  But  not 
to  insist  farther  on  what  has  been  so  largely  handled,  I  ask  whether  all  your  ideas  are 
not  perfectly  passive  and  inert,  including  nothing  of  action  in  them? 
Hyl.  They  are. 

Phil.  And  are  sensible  qualities  any  thing  else  but  ideas  ? 
Hyl.  How  often  have  I  acknowledged  that  they  are  not? 
P/iil.  But  is  not  motion  a  sensible  quality  ? 
Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Consequently  it  is  no  action? 

Hyl.  I  agree  with  you.  And  indeed  it  is  very  plain,  that  when  I  stir  my  finger  it 
remains  passive  ;  but  my  will  which  produced  the  motion  is  active. 

Phil.  Now  I  desire  to  know  in  the  first  place,  whether  motion  being  allowed  to  be 
no  action,  you  can  conceive  any  action  besides  volition :  and  in  the  second  place, 
whether  to  say  something  and  conceive  nothing  be  not  to  talk  nonsense:  and  lastly, 
whether  having  considei-ed  the  premises,  you  do  not  perceive  that  to  suppose  any 
efficient  or  active  cause  of  our  ideas,  other  than  spirit,  is  highly  absurd  and  unreason- 
able ? 

Hyl.  I  give  up  the  point  entirely.  But  though  matter  may  not  be  a  cause,  yet  what 
hinders  its  being  an  instrument  subservient  to  the  supreme  Agent  in  the  production 
of  our  ideas  ? 

Phil.  An  instrument  say  you  !  pray  wliat  may  be  the  figure,  springs,  wheels,  and 
niT)tions,  of  that  instrument? 
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Hyl.  Those  I  pretend  to  determine  nothing  of,  both  the  substance  and  Its  qualities 
being  entirely  unl<nown  to  me. 

Phil.  What!  You  are  tlien  of  opinion,  it  is  made  up  of  unknown  parts,  that  it  hath 
unknown  motions,  and  an  unknown  shape  ? 

Hyl.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  hath  any  figure  or  motion  at  all,  being  already  convinced, 
that  no  sensible  qualities  can  exist  in  an  unperceiving  substance. 

Phil.  But  what  notion  is  it  possible  to  frame  of  an  instrument  void  of  all  sensible 
qualities,  even  extension  itself? 

Hyl.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  notion  of  it. 

Phil.  And  what  reason  have  you  to  think,  this  unknown,  this  inconceivable  somewhat 
doth  exist  ?  Is  it  that  you  imagine  God  cannot  act  as  well  without  it,  or  that  you  find 
by  experience  the  use  of  some  such  thing,  when  you  form  ideas  in  your  own  mind  ? 

Hyl.  You  are  always  teasing  me  for  reasons  of  my  belief.  Pray  what  reasons  have 
you  not  to  believe  it  1 

Phil.  It  is  to  mea  sufficient  reason  not  to  believe  the  existence  of  any  thing,  if  I  see 
no  reason  for  believing  it.  But  not  to  insist  on  reasons  for  believing,  you  will  not  so 
much  as  let  me  know  what  it  it  is  you  would  have  me  believe,  since  you  say  you  have 
no  manner  of  notion  of  it.  After  all,  let  me  entreat  you  to  consider  whether  it  be 
like  a  philosopher,  or  even  like  a  man  of  common  sense,  to  pretend  to  believe  you 
know  not  what,  and  you  know  not  why. 

Hyl.  Hold,  Pliilonous.  When  I  tell  you  matter  is  an  imtncment,  I  do  not  mean 
altogether  nothing.  It  is  true  I  know  not  the  particular  kind  of  instrument ;  but 
however  I  have  some  notion  of  instrument  in  general,  which  I  apply  to  it. 

Phil.  But  what  if  it  should  prove  that  there  is  something,  even  in  the  most  general 
notion  of  instrument,  as  taken  in  a  distinct  sense  from  cause,  which  makes  the  use  of 
it  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  attributes? 

Hyl.  Make  that  appear,  and  I  shall  give  up  the  point. 

Phil.  What  mean  you  by  the  general  nature  or  notion  of  instrument  ? 

Hyl.  That  which  is  common  to  all  particular  instruments  composeth  the  general 
notion. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  common  to  all  instruments,  that  they  are  applied  to  the  doing  those 
things  only,  which  cannot  be  performed  by  the  mere  act  of  our  wills?  Thus  for 
instance,  I  never  use  an  instrument  to  move  my  finger,  because  it  is  done  by  a  volition. 
But  I  should  use  one,  if  I  were  to  remove  part  of  a  rock,  or  tear  up  a  tree  by  the  roots. 
Are  you  of  the  same  mind?  Or  can  you  shew  any  example  where  an  instrument  is 
made  use  of  in  producing  an  effect  immediately  depending  on  the  will  of  the  agent  ? 

Hyl.  I  own  I  cannot. 

Phil,  How  therefore  can  you  suppose,  that  an  all-perfect  Spirit,  on  whose  will  all 
things  have  an  absolute  and  immediate  dependence,  should  need  an  instrument  in  his 
operations,  or,  not  needing  it,  make  use  of  it?  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
obliged  to  own  the  use  of  a  lifeless  inactive  instrument,  to  be  incompatible  witli  the 
infinite  perfection  of  fiod  ;  that  is,  by  your  own  confession,  to  give  up  the  point. 

Hyl.  It  doth  not  readily  occur  what  I  can  answer  you. 

Phil.  But  methinks  you  should  be  ready  to  own  the  truth,  when  it  hath  been  fairly 
proved  to  you.  We  indeed,  who  are  beings  of  finite  powers,  are  forced  to  make  use  of 
instruments.  And  the  use  of  an  instrument  sheweth  the  agent  to  be  limited  by  rules 
of  another's  prescjiption,  and  that  he  cannot  obtain  his  end,  but  in  such  a  way  and  by 
such  conditions.  Whence  it  seems  a  clear  consequence,  that  the  supreme  unlimited 
Agent  usclh  no  tool  of  instrument  at  all.  The  will  of  an  omnipotent  Spirit  is  no 
sooner  exerted  than  executed,  without  the  application  of  means,  which,  if  they 
are  employed  by  inferior  agents,  it  is  not  upon  account  of  any  real  efficacy  that  is 
in  them,  or  necessary  aptitude  to  produce  any  effect,  but  merely  in  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  those  conditions  prescribed  to  them  by  the  first  Cause,  who  is 
himself  above  all  limitation  or  prescription  whatsoever. 

Hyl.  I  will  no  longer  maintain  that  matter  is  an  instrument.  However,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  give  up  its  existence  neither,  since,  notwithstanding  what  hath  been 
said,  it  may  still  be  an  nccasiun. 

Phil.  How  many  shapes  is  your  matter  to  take?  Or  how  often  must  it  be  proved 
not  to  exist,  before  you  are  content  to  part  with  it?  But  to  say  no  more  of  this  (though 
by  all  the  laws  of  disputation  I  may  justly  blame  you  for  so  frequently  changing  the 
signification  of  the  principal  term),  I  would  fain  know  what  you  mean  by  affirming 
that  matter  is  an  occasion,  having  already  denied  it  to  be  a  cause.  And  when  you 
have  shewn  in  what  sense  you  understand  occasion,  pray  in  the  next  place  be  pleased 
to  shew  me  what  reason  induceth  you  to  believe  there  is  such  an  occasion  of  our  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  As  to  the  first  point :  by  occasion  I  mean  an  inactive  unthinking  being,  at  the 
presence  whereof  God  excites  ideas  in  our  minds. 

Phil.  And  what  may  be  the  nature  of  that  inactive  unthinking  being' 
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Hyl.  I  know  nothing  of  its  nature. 

PM.  Proceed  then  to  the  second  point,  ivnd  assign  some  reason  why  wc  should 
allow  an  existence  to  this  inactive,  unthinlcing,  unknown  thing? 

Hyl.  When  we  see  ideas  produced  in  our  minds  after  an  orderly  and  constant 
manner,  it  is  natural  to  think  they  have  some  fixed  and  regular  occasions,  at  the 
presence  of  which  they  arc  excited. 

P/«V.  You  acknowledge  then  God  alone  to  he  the  cause  of  our  ideas,  and  that  lie 
causes  them  at  the  presence  of  those  occasions. 

Hyl.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Ki''!'n^°^^  things  which  you  say  are  present  to  God,  without  doubt  he  perceives. 

pi)  x!'''^'"'y  ;. otherwise  they  could  not  be  to  him  an  occasion  of  acting. 

i^AiV.  Not  to  insist  now  on  your  making  sense  of  tliis  hypothesis,  or  answering  all 
the  puzzling  questions  and  difficulties  it  is  liable  to,  I  only  ask  whether  the  order  and 
regularity  observable  in  the  series  of  our  ideas,  or  the  course  of  nature,  be  not 
suBiciently  accounted  for  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  ;  and  whether  it  doth  not 
derogate  from  those  attributes,  to  suppose  he  is  influenced,  directed,  or  put  in  mind, 
when  and  what  he  is  to  act,  by  an  unthinking  substance.  And,  lastly,  whether  in  ease 
I  granted  all  you  contend  for,  it  would  make  any  thing  to  your  purpose,  it  not  being 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  external  or  absolute  existence  of  an  unthinking  substance, 
distinct  from  its  being  perceived,  can  be  inferred  from  my  allowing  that  there  are 
certain  things  perceived  by  the  mind  of  God,  which  are  to  him  the  occasion  of 
producing  ideas  in  us. 

Hyl.  I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  think,  this  notion  of  occasion  seeming  now 
altogether  as  groundless  as  the  rest. 

Phil.  Do  you  not  at  length   perceive,   that  in  all  these  different  acceptations  of 
matter,  you  have  been  only  supposing  you  know  not  what,  for  no  manner  of  reason,  and 
too  kind  of  use? 

Hyl.  I  freely  own  myself  less  fond  of  my  notions,  since  they  have  been  so  accurately 
examined.  But  still,  methinks,  I  have  some  confused  perception  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  matter. 

_  Phil.  Either  you  perceive  the  being  of  matter  immediately,  or  mediately.  If 
immediately,  pray  inform  me  by  which  of  the  senses  you  perceive  it.  If  mediately, 
let  me  know  by  what  reasoning  it  is  inferred  from  those  things  which  you  perceive 
immediately.  So  much  for  the  perception.  Then  for  the  matter  itself,  I  ask  whether 
it  is  oh]ect,  substratum,  cause,  instrument,  or  occasion?  You  have  already  pleaded  for 
each  of  these,  shifting  your  notions,  and  making  matter  to  appear  sometimes  in  one 
shape,  then  in  another.  And  what  you  have  offered  hath  been  disapproved  and 
rejected  by  yourself.     If  you  have  any  thing  new  to  advance,  I  would  gladly  hear  it. 

Hyl.  I  think  I  have  already  offered  all  I  had  to  say  on  those  heads.  I  ain  at  a  loss 
what  more  to  urge. 

Phil.  And  yet  you  are  loath  to  part  with  your  old  prejudice!  But  to  make  you 
quit  it  more  easily,  I  desire  that  beside  what  has  been  hitherto  suggested,  you  will 
farther  consider  whether,  upon  supposition  that  matter  exists,  you  can  possibly  conceive 
how  you  should  be  affected  by  it  ?  Or  supposing  it  did  not  exist,  whether  it  be  not 
evident  you  might  for  all  that  be  affected  with  the  same  ideas  you  now  are,  and  conse- 
quently have  the  very  same  reasons  to  believe  its  existence  that  you  now  can  have? 

Hjjl,  I  acknowledge  it  is  possible  we  might  perceive  all  things  just  as  we  do  now, 
though  there  was  no  matter  in  the  world  ;  neither  can  I  conceive,  if  there  be  matter, 
how  it  should  produce  any  idea  in  our  minds.  And  I  do  farther  grant,  you  have 
entirely  satisfied  me,  that  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  matter  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  acceptations.  But  still  I  cannot  help  supposing  that  there  is  matter 
iu  some  sense  or  other.    What  that  is  I  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  determine. 

Phil.  I  do  not  expect  you  should  define  exactly  the  nature  of  that  unknown  being. 
Only  be  pleased  to  tell  me,  whether  it  is  a  substance  :  and  if  so,  whether  you  can 
suppose  a  substance  without  accidents  ;  or  in  case  you  suppose  it  to  have  accidents  or 
qualities,  I  desire  you  will  let  me  know  what  those  qualities  are,  at  least  what  is  meant 
by  matter's  supporting  them? 

Hi/l,  We  have  already  argued  on  those  points.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  them.  But 
to  prevent  any  farther  questions,  let  me  tell  yuu,  I  at  present  understand  by  matter 
neither  substance  nor  accident,  thinking  norextended  being,  neither  cause,  instrument, 
nor  occasion,  but  something  entirely  unknown,  distinct  from  all  these. 

Phil.  It  seems  then  you  include  in  your  present  notion  of  matter,  nothing  but  the 
general  abstract  idea  of  entity. 

Hyl.  Nothing  else,  save  only  that  I  superadd  to  this  general  idea  the  negation  of  all 
those  particular  things,  qualities,  or  ideas,  that  I  perceive,  imagine,  or  in  any  wise 
apprehend. 
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Phil,  Pray  where  do  you  suppose  this  unknown  matter  to  exist ''  , 

Hyl.  Oh  Philonous  !  now  you  think  you  have  entangled  me  ;  for  if  I  say  it  exists  in 
place,  then  you  will  infer  that  it  exists  in  the  mind,  since  i.t  is  agreed,  that  place  or 
extension  exists  only  in  the  mind  :  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  ignorance.  I 
know  not  where  it  exists,  only  I  am  sure  it  exists  not  in  place.  There  is  a  negative 
answer  for  you  :  and  you  must  expect  no  other  to  all  the  questions  you  put  tor  the 
future  about  matter.  ,       .   „  r^        ,    ^ 

Phil.  Since  you  will  not  tell  me  where  it  exists,  be  pleased  to  inform  me  after  what 
manner  you  suppose  it  to  exist,  or  what  you  mean  by  its  existence  ? 

Hvl.  It  neither  thinks  nor  acts,  neither  perceives  nor  is  perceived.  _ 

Phil.  But  what  is  there  positive  in  your  abstracted  notion  of  its  existence  ? 

Hyl.  Uponaniceobservation,  I  do  notfind  I  have  any  positive  [notion  or  meaning 
at  all.  I  tell  you  again,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  ignorance.  I  know  not  what  is 
meant  by  its  existence,  or  how  it  exists. 

Phil.  Continue,  good  Hylas,  to  act  the  same  ingenuous  part,  and  tell  me  sincerely 
whether  you  can  frame  a  distinct  idea  of  entity  in  general,  prescinded  from  and 
exclusive  of  all  thinking  and  corporeal  beings,  all  particular  things  whatsoever. 

IIi/l.  Hold,  let  me  think  a  little— 1  profess,  Philonous,  I  do  not  find  that  I  can. 

At  first  glance  methought  I  had  some  dilute  and  airy  notion  of  pure  entity  in  abstract ; 
but  upon  closer  attention  it  hath  quite  vanished  out  of  sight.  The  more  I  think  on 
it,  the  more  am  I  confirmed  in  my  prudent  resolution  of  giving  none  but  negative 
answers,  and  not  pretending  to  the  least  degree  of  any  positive  knowledge  or  concep- 
tion of  matter,  its  where,  its  hoiv,  its  entity,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  it. 

Phil.  When  therefore  you  speak  of  the  existence  of  matter,  you  have  not  any  notion 
in  your  mind? 

Hyl.  None  at  all. 

Phil.  Pray  tell  me  if  the  case  stands  not  thus  :  at  first,  from  a  belief  of  material 
substance,  you  would  have  it  that  the  immediate  objects  existed  without  the  mind; 
then  that  they  are  archetypes  ;  then  causes  ;  next  instruments  ;  then  occasions :  lastly, 
something  in  general,  which  being  intrepreted  proves  nothing.  So  matter  comes  to 
nothing.  What  think  you,  Hylas,  is  not  this  a  fair  summary  of  your  whole  proceed, 
ing? 

Hyl.  Be  that  as  it  will,  yet  I  still  insist  upon  it,  that  our  not  being  able  to  con- 
ceive a  thing,  is  no  argument  against  its  existence. 

Phil.  That  from  a  cause,  effi^ct,  operation,  sign,  or  other  circumstance,  there  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  the  existence  of  a  thing  not  immediately  perceived,  and  that  it 
were  absurd  for  any  man  to  argue  against  the  existence  of  that  thing,  from  his  having 
no  direct  and  positive  notion  of  it,  I  freely  own.  But  where  there  is  nothing  of  all 
this;  where  neither  reason  nor  revelation  induces  us  to  believe  the  existence  of  a 
thing  ;  where  we  have  not  even  a  relative  notion  of  it ;  where  an  abstraction  is  made 
from  perceiving  and  being  perceived,  from  spirit  and  idea  :  lastly,  wliere  there  is  not 
so  much  as  the  most  inadequate  or  faint  idea  pretended  to  :  I  will  not  indeed  thence 
conclude  against  the  reality  of  any  notion  or  existence  of  any  thing  :  but  my  inference 
shall  be,  that  you  mean  nothing  at  all:  that  you  employ  words  to  no  manner  of  purpose, 
without  any  design  or  signification  whatsoever.  And  I  leave  it  to  you  to  consider  how 
mere  jargon  should  be  treated. 

Hyl.  To  deal  frankly  with  you,  Philonous,  your  arguments  seem  in  themselves  un- 
answerable, but  they  have  not  so  great  an  effect  on  me  as  to  produce  that  entire  con- 
viction, that  hearty  acquiescence,  which  attends  demonstration.  I  find  myself  still 
relapsing  into  an  obscure  surmise  of  I  know  not  what,  matter. 

Phil.  But  are  you  not  sensible,  Hylas,  that  two  things  must  concur  to  take  away  all 
scruple,  and  work  a  plenary  assent  in  the  mind  ?  Let  a  visible  object  be  set  in  never 
so  clear  a  light,  yet  if  there  is  any  imperfection  in  the  sight,  or  if  the  eye  is  not 
directed  towards  it,  it  will  not  be  distinctly  seen.  And  though  a  demonstration  be 
never  so  well  grounded  and  fairly  proposed,  yet  if  there  is  withal  a  stain  of  prejudice, 
or  a  wrong  bias  on  the  understanding,  can  it  lie  expected  on  a  sudden  to  perceive 
clearly  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  truth?  No,  there  Is  need  of  time  and  pains  :  the 
attention  must  be  awakened  and  detained  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  thing 
placed  oft  in  the  same,  oft  in  different  lights.  I  have  said  it  already,  and  find  I  must 
still  repeat  and  inculcate,  that  it  is  an  unaccountable  licence  you  take  in  pretending  to 
maintain  you  know  not  what,  for  you  know  not  what  reason,  to  you  know  not  what 
purpose.  Can  this  be  paralleled  in  any  art  or  science,  any  sect  or  profession  of  men  1 
Oris  there  any  thing  so  barefacedly  groundless  and  unreasonable  to  be  met  with  even 
in  the  lowest  of  common  conversation  ?  But  perhaps  you  will  still  say,  matter  may 
exist,  though  at  the  same  time  you  neither  know  what  is  meant  by  matter,  or  by  its 
existence.    This  indeed  is  surprising,  and  the  more  so  because  it  is  altogether  volun- 
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tftfy,  you  not  being  led  to  it  by  any  one  reason  ;  for  I  cliallenge  you  to  shew  me  that 
thing  in  nature  which  needs  matter  to  explain  or  account  for  it. 

HyU  The  reality  of  things  cannot  be  maintained  without  supposing  the  existence  of 
matter.  And  is  not  this,  think  you,  a  good  reason  why  I  should  be  earnest  in  its 
defence  ? 

Phil.  The  reality  of  things  !     What  things,  sensible  or  intelligible  t 

Hyl.  Sensible  things. 

Phil.  My  glove  for  example  ? 

Hyl.  That  or  any  other  thing  perceived  by  the  senses. 

Phil.  But  to  fix  on  some  particular  thing  ;  is  it  not  a  sufficient  evidence  to  me  of  the 
existence  of  this  glove,  that  I  see  it,  and  feel  it,  and  wear  if!  Or  if  this  will  not  do, 
how  is  it  possible  I  should  be  assured  of  the  reality  of  this  thing,  which  1  actually  see 
in  this  place,  by  supposing  that  some  unknown  thing,  which  I  never  did  or  can  see, 
exists  after  an  unknown  manner,  in  an  unknown  place,  or  in  no  place  at  all  ?  How  can 
the  supposed  reality  of  that  which  is  intangible,  be  a  proof  that  any  thing  tangible 
really  exists?  Or  of  that  which  is  invisible,  that  any  visible  thing,  or  in  general  of 
any  thing  which  is  imperceptible,  that  a  perceptible  exists?  Do  but  explain  this,  and 
1  sliall  think  nothing  too  hard  for  you. 

Hyl.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  content  to  own  the  existence  of  matter  is  highly  impro- 
bable ;  but  the  direct  and  absolute  impossibility  of  it  does  not  appear  to  me. 

Phil.  But  granting  matter  to  be  possible,  yet  upon  that  account  merely  it  can  have 
no  more  claim  to  existence,  than  a  golden  mountain  or  a  centaur. 

Hyl.  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  still  you  do  not  deny  it  is  possible  ;  and  that  which  is 
possible,  for  aught  you  know,  may  actually  exist. 

Phil.  I  deny  it  to  be  possible ;  and  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  evidently  proved,  from 
your  own  concessions,  that  it  is  not.  In  the  common  sense  of  the  word  matter,  is  there 
any  more  implied,  than  an  extended,  solid,  figured,  moveable  substance  existing 
without  tlie  mind  ?  And  have  not  you  acknowledged,  over  and  over,  that  you  have 
seen  evident  reason  for  denying  the  possibility  of  such  a  substance  ? 

Hyl.  True,  but  that  is  only  one  sense  of  the  term  matter. 

Phil.  But  is  it  not  the  only  proper  genuine  received  sense  ?  and  if  matter  in  such  a 
sense  be  proved  impossible,  may  it  not  be  thought  with  good  grounds  absolutely  im- 
possible? Else  how  could  any  thing  be  proved  impossible?  Or,  indeed,  how  could 
there  be  any  proof  at  all  one  way  or  other,  to  a  man  who  takes  the  liberty  to  unsettle 
and  change  tlie  common  signification  of  words  ? 

Hyl.  1  thought  philosophers  might  be  allowed  to  speak  more  accurately  than  the 
vulgar,  and  were  not  always  confined  to  the  common  acceptation  of  a  term. 

Phil.  But  this  now  mentioned  is  the  common  received  sense  among  philosophers 
themselves.  But  not  to  insist  on  that,  have  you  not  been  allowed  to  take  matter  in 
what  sense  you  pleased  ?  And  have  you  not  used  this  privilege  in  the  utmost  extent, 
sometimes  entirely  changing,  at  others,  leaving  out  or  putting  into  the  definition  of  it 
whatever,  for  the  present,  best  served  your  design,  contrary  to  all  the  known  rules  of 
reason  and  logic  ?  And  hath  not  this  shifting,  unfair  method  of  yours,  spun  out  our 
dispute  to  an  unnecessary  length  ;  matter  having  been  particularly  examined,  and  by 
your  own  confession  refuted  in  each  of  those  senses  ?  And  can  any  more  be  required 
to  prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  a  thing,  than  the  proving  it  impossible  in  every 
particular  sense,  that  either  you  or  any  one  else  understands  it  in  ? 

Hyl.  But  1  am  not  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  you  have  proved  the  impossibility  of 
matter  in  the  last  most  obscure  abstracted  and  indefinite  sense. 

Phil.    When  is  a  thing  shewn  to  be  impossible  ? 

Hyl.  When  a  repugnancy  is  demonstrated  between  the  ideas  comprehended  in  its 
defiuition. 

Phil.  But  where  there  are  no  ideas,  there  no  repugnancy  can  be  demonstrated  be- 
tween ideas  ? 

Hyl,   I  agree  with  you. 

Phil.  Now  in  that  which  you  call  the  obscure  indefinite  sense  of  the  word  matter,  it 
is  plain,  by  your  own  confession,  there  was  included  no  idea  at  all,  no  sense  except  an 
unknown  sense,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  none.  You  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  I 
should  prove  a  repugnancy  between  ideas  where  there  are  no  ideas  ;  or  the  impossi- 
bility of  matter  taken  in  an  unknown  sense,  that  is,  no  sense  at  all.  My  business  was 
only  to  shew  you  meant  nothing ;  and  this  you  were  brought  to  own.  So  that  in  all 
your  various  senses,  you  have  been  shewed  either  to  mean  nothing  at  all,  or  if  any 
thing,  an  absurdity.  And  if  this  be  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  a  thing, 
I  desire  you  will  let  me  know  what  is. 

Hyl.  1  acknowledge  you  have  proved  that  matter  is  impossible  ;  nor  do  I  see  what 
more  can  be  said  in  defence  of  it.    But  at  the  same  time  that  I  give  up  this,  I  suspect 
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all  my  other  notions.  For  surely  none  could  be  more  seemingly  evident  than  this 
once  was  :  and  yet  it  now  seems  as  false  and  absurd  as  ever  it  did  true  before.  But  I 
think  we  have  discussed  the  point  sufliciently  for  the  present.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  day  I  would  willingly  spend,  in  running  over  in  my  thoughts  the  several  heads  of 
this  morning's  conversation,  and  to-morrow  shall  he  glad  to  meet  you  here  again  about 
,,  e  same  time. 

Phil.  [  will  not  fail  to  attend  you. 
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Philonous. 


Tell  me,  Hylas,  what  are  the  fruits  of  yesterday's  meditation?  Hath  it  confirmed 
yon  in  the  same  mind  you  were  in  at  parting?  or  have  you  since  seen  cause  to  change 
your  opinion  ? 

Hylas.  Truly  my  opinion  is,  that  all  our  opinions  are  alike  vain  and  uncertain. 
What  we  approve  to-day,  we  condemn  to-morrow.  We  keep  a  stir  about  knowledge, 
and  spend  our  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  when,  alas!  we  know  nothing  all  the  while  : 
nor  do  I  think  it  possible  for  us  ever  to  know  any  thing  in  this  life.  Our  faculties  are 
too  narrow  and  too  few.     Nature  certainly  never  intended  us  for  speculation, 

yiiil.  What!  say  you  we  can  know  notiiing,  Hylas  ? 

Hi/l.  There  is  not  that  single  thing  in  the  world,  whereof  we  can  knotv  thereat 
nature,  or  what  it  is  in  itself. 

PJiil.  Will  you  tell  me  I  do  not  really  know  what  fire  or  water  is  ? 

Hyl.  You  may  indeed  know  that  fire  appears  hot,  and  water  fluid ;  but  this  is  no 
more  than  knowing  what  sensations  are  produced  in  your  own  mind,  upon  the  application 
of  fire  and  water  to  your  organs  of  sense.  Their  internal  constitution,  their  true  and 
real  nature,  you  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  thut, 

Phil.  Do  I  not  know  this  to  be  a  real  stone  that  I  stand  on,  and  that  which  I  see 
before  my  eyes  to  be  a  real  tree  ? 

Hyl.  Know  9  No,  it  is  impossible  you  or  any  man  alive  should  know  it.  All  you 
know  is,  that  you  have  such  a  certain  idoa  or  appearance  in  your  own  mind.  But  what 
is  this  to  the  real  tree  ot  stone  ?  I  tell  you,  that  colour,  figure,  and  hardness,  which  you 
perceive,  are  not  the  real  natures  of  those  things,  or  in  the  least  like  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  other  real  things  or  corporeal  suhstances  which  compose  the  world. 
They  have  none  of  them  any  thing  of  themselves.  like  those  sensible  qualities  by  us 
peiceived.  We  should  not  therefore  pretend  to  affirm  or  know  any  thing  of  them,  as 
they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

Phil.  But  surely,  Hylas,  I  can  distinguish  gold,  for  example,  from  iron  :  and  how 
could  this  be,  if  I  knew  not  wliat  either  truly  was? 

Hyl.  Believe  me,  Philonous,  you  can  only  distinguish  l)etween  your  own  ideas. 
That  yellowness,  that  weight,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  think  you  they  are  really  in 
the  gold  ?  They  are  only  relative  to  the  senses,  and  have  no  absolute  existence  in 
nature.  And  in  pretending  to  distinguisii  the  species  of  real  things,  by  the  appear- 
ances in  your  mind,  you  may  i>erhaps  act  as  wisely  as  he  that  should  conclude  two 
men  were  of  a  different  species,  because  their  clothes  were  not  of  the  same  colour. 

Phil.  It  seems,  then,  we  are  altogether  put  oirwith  the  appearances  of  things,  and 
those  false  ones  too.  7  he  very  meat  I  eat,  and  the  cloth  I  wear,  have  nothing  in  them 
like  what  I  see  and  feel. 

Hyl.  Even  so. 

Phil.  But  is  it  not  strange  the  whole  world  should  be  thus  imposed  on,  and  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  their  senses  ?  A„d  yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  men  eat,  and 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  perform  all  the  offices  of  life  as  comfortably  and  conveniently,  as 
it  they  really  knew  the  things  tliey  are  conversant  about. 

fly/.  They  do  so :  but  you  know  ordinary  practice  does  not  require  a  nicety  of 
speculative  knowledge.  Hence  the  v„U.,-,r  retain  their  mistakes,  and  for  all  that,  make 
stie  through  the  alijHirs  of  iile.     But  philsophers  know  better  things. 
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Phil,  You  mean,  they  know  that  they  kiifw)  nothing. 

Hyl.  That  is  the  very  top  and  perfection  of  human  l<nowle(]ge. 

Pliil.  But  are  you  all  this  while  in  earnest,  Hylas;  and  are  you  seriously  persuaded 
that  you  know  nothing  real  in  thfc  world  7  Suppose  you  are  going  to  write,  would  you 
not  call  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  like  another  man  ;  and  do  you  not  know  what  it  is  vou 
call  for? 

Hyl.  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  that  I  know  not  the  real  nature  of  any  one  thing  in 
tlie  universe?  I  may  indeed  upon  occasion  make  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  But 
what  any  one  of  them  is  in  its  own  true  nature,  I  declare  positively  I  know  not.  And 
the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  every  other  corporeal  thing.  And,  what  is  more,  we  are 
not  only  ignorant  of  the  true  and  real  nature  of  things,  but  even  of  their  existence. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  perceive  such  certain  appearances  or  ideas ;  hut  it  cannot 
be  concluded  from  thence  that  bodies  really  exist.  Nay,  now  I  think  on  it,  I  must 
agreeably  to  my  former  concessions  farther  declare,  that  it  is  impossible  any  real  cor- 
poreal thing  should  exist  in  nature. 

Phil.  You  amaze  me  !  Was  ever  any  thing  more  wild  and  extravagant  than  the 
notions  you  now  maintain  !  And  is  it  not  evident  you  are  led  into  all  these  extrava- 
gances by  the  belief  of  material  substance  9  This  makes  you  dream  of  those  unknown 
natures  in  every  thing.  It  is  this  occasions  your  distinguishing  between  the  reality 
and  sensible  appearance,  of  things.  It  is  to  this  you  are  indebted  for  being  ignorant  of 
what  every  body  else  knows  perfectly  well.  Nor'is  this  all :  you  are  not  only  ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  of  every  thing,  but  you  know  not  whether  any  thing  really  exists, 
or  whether  there  are  any  true  natures  at  all ;  forasmuch  as  you  attribute  to  your  mate- 
rial beings  an  absolute  or  external  existence,  wherein  you  suppose  their  reality  con- 
siets.  And  as  you  are  forced  in  the  end  to  acknowledge  such  an  existence  means 
either  a  direct  repugnancy,  or  nothing  at  all,  it  follows,  that  you  are  obliged  to  pull 
down  your  own  hypothesis  of  material  substance,  and  positively' to  deny  the  real  exist- 
ence of  any  part  of  the  universe.  And  so  you  are  plunged  into  the  deepest  and  most 
deplorable  scepticism  that  ever  man  was.     Tell  me,  Hylas,  is  it  not  as  I  say  ? 

Hyl.  I  agree  with  you.  Material  substance  was  no  more  than  an  hypothesis,  and  a 
false  and  groundless  one  too.  I  will  no  longer  spend  mybreath  in  defence  of  it.  But 
whatever  hypothesis  you  advance,  or  whatsoever  scheme  of  things  you  introduce  in  its 
stead,  I  doubt  not  it  will  appear  every  whit  as  false  :  let  me  but  be  allowed  to  question 
you  upon  it.  That  is,  suffer  me  to  serve  you  in  your  own  kind,  and  I  warrant  it  shall 
conduct  you  through  as  many  perplexities  and  contradictions,  to  the  very  same  state 
of  scepticism  that  I  myself  am  in  at  present. 

Phil.  I  assure  you,  Hylas,  I  do  not  pretend  to  frame  any  hypothesis  at  all.  I  am 
of  a  vulgar  cast,  simple  enough  to  believe  my  senses,  and  leave  things  as  I  find  them. 
To  be  plain,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  real  things  are  those  very  things  I  see  and  feel, 
and  perceive  by  my  senses.  These  I  know,  and  finding  they  answer  all  the  necessi- 
ties and  purposes  of  life,  have  no  reason  to  be  solicitous  about  any  other  unknown 
beings.  A  piece  of  sensible  bread,  for  instance,  would  stay  my  stomach  better  than 
ten  thousand  times  as  much  of  that  insensible,  unintelligible,  real  bread  you  speak  of. 
It  is  likewise  my  opinion,  that  colours  and  other  sensible  qualities  are  on  the  objects. 
I  cannot  for  my  life  help  thinking  that  snow  is  white,  and  fire  hot.  You  indeed,  who 
by  snow  and  fire  mean  certain  external,  unperceivcd,  unperceiving  substances,  are  in 
the  right  to  deny  whiteness  or  heat  to  be  allections  inherent  in  them.  But  I,  who  un- 
derstand by  those  words  the  things  I  see  and  feel,  am  obliged  to  think  like  other  folks. 
And  as  1  am  no  sceptic  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  things,  so  neither  am  I  as  to  their 
existence.  That  a  thing  should  be  really  perceived  by  my  senses,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  really  exist,  is  to  me  a  plain  contradiction  ;  since  I  cannot  prescind  or  ab- 
stract, even  in  thought,  the  existence  of  a  sensible  thing  from  its  being  perceived. 
Wood,  stones,  fire,  water,  flesh,  iron,  and  the  like  things,  which  I  name  and  discourse 
of,  are  things  that  I  know.  And  I  should  not  have  known  them,  but  that  I  perceived 
them  by  my  senses ;  and  things  perceived  by  the  senses  are  immediately  perceived  ; 
and  things  immediately  perceived  are  ideas  ;  and  ideas  cannot  exist  without  the  mind; 
their  existence  therefore  consists  in  being  perceived  ;  when  therefore  they  are  actually 
perceived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  existence.  Away  then  with  all  that  scepti- 
cism, all  those  ridiculous  philosophical  doubts.  What  a  jest  is  it  for  a  philosopher  to 
question  the  existence  of  sensible  things,  till  he  hath  it  proved  to  him  from  the 
veracity  of  God  ;  or  to  pretend  our  knowledge  in  this  poiDt  falls  short  of  intuition  or 
demonstration!  I  might  as  well  doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of  the  beini^  of  those 
things  I  actually  see  and  fee). 

Hyl,  Not  so  fast,  Philonoiis  :  you  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  sensil.le  things 
should  exist  without  the  mind.    Do  you  not? 

Phil.  I  do. 
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Hul  Supposing  you  were  annihilated,  cannot  you  conceive  it  possible  that  things 
perceivable  by  sense  may  still  exist  ? 

Phil.  I  can  ;  but  then  it  must  be  in  another  mind.  When  I  deny  sensible  things  an 
existence  out  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  mean  my  mind  i»  particular,  but  all  minds.  Now 
it  is  plain  they  have  an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  since  I  find  them  by  expe- 
rience to  be  independent  of  it.  There  is  therefore  some  other  mind  wherein  they 
exist,  during  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  my  perceiving  them  :  as  likewise  they 
did  before  my  birth,  and  would  do  after  my  supposed  annihilation.  And  as  the  same 
is  true,  with  regard  to  all  other  finite  created  spirits,  it  necessarily  follows,  there  is 
an  onmipresent  eternal  Mind,  which  knows  and  comprehends  all  things,  and  exhibits 
them  to  our  view  in  such  a  manner,  and  according  to  such  rules,  as  he  himself  hath 
ordained,  and  are  by  us  termed  the  laws  of  nature. 

Hyl.  Answer  me,  Philonous.  Are  all  our  ideas  perfectly  inert  beings  ?  Or  have 
they  any  agency  included  in  theml 

Phil.  They  are  altogether  passive  and  inert. 

Ht/l.  And  is  not  God  an  agent,  a  being  purely  active  ? 

Phil.  I  acknowledge  it. 

Hi/l.  No  idea  therefore  can  be  like  unto,  or  represent  the  nature  of,  God. 

Phil.  It  cannot. 

Hyl.  Since  therefore  you  have  no  idea  of  the  mind  of  God,  how  can  you  conceive  it 
possible,  that  things  should  exist  in  his  mind  ?  Or,  if  you  can  conceive  the  mind  of 
God,  without  having  an  idea  of  it,  why  may  not  I  be  allowed  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  matter,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  no  idea  of  it  1 

Phil.  As  to  your  first  question  ;  I  own  I  have  properly  no  idea,  either  of  God  or  any 
other  spirit ;  for  these  being  active,  cannot  be  represented  by  things  perfectly  inert, 
as  our  ideas  are.  I  do  nevertheless  know,  that  I  who  am  a  spirit  or  thinking  sub- 
stance, exist  as  certainly,  as  I  know  my  ideas  exist.  Farther,  I  know  what  I  mean  by 
the  terms  /and  myself;  and  I  know  this  immediately,  or  intuitively,  though  I  do  not 
perceive  it  as  I  perceive  a  triangle,  a  colour,  or  a  sound.  The  mind,  spirit,  or  soul,  is 
that  indivisible  unextended  thing,  which  thinks,  acts,  and  perceives.  I  say  indivisible, 
because  unextended  ;  aui unextended,  because  extended,  figured,  moveable  things,  are 
ideas;  and  that  which  perceives  ideas,  which  thinks  and  wills,  is  plaiuly  itself  no  idea, 
nor  like  an  idea.  Ideas  are  things  inactive,  and  perceived  :  and  spirits  a  sort  of  beings 
altogether  different  from  them.  I  do  not  therefore  say  my  soul  is  an  idea,  or  like  an 
idea.  _  However,  taking  the  word  idea  in  a  large  sense,  my  soul  may  be  said  to  furnish 
me  with  an  idea,  that  is,  an  image,  or  likeness  of  God,  though  indeed  extremely  in- 
adequate. For  all  the  notion  I  have  of  God,  is  obtained  by  reflecting  on  my  own 
soul  heightening  its  powers,  and  removing  its  imperfections.  I  have,  therefore,  though 
not  an  inactive  idea,  yet  in  myself  some  sort  of  an  active  thinking  image  of  the  Deity. 
And  though  I  perceive  him  not  by  sense,  yet  I  have  a  notion  of  him,  or  know  him  by 
reflection  and  reasoning.  My  own  mind  and  my  own  ideas  I  have  an  immediate 
knowledge  of;  and  by  the  help  of  these,  do  mediately  apprehend  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  other  spirits  and  ideas.  Farther,  from  my  own  being,  and  from  the 
dependency  I  find  in  myself  and  my  ideas,  I  do  by  an  act  of  reason,  necessarily  infer 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  of  all  created  things  in  the  mind  of  God.  So  much  for 
your  first  question.  For  the  second  :  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  can  answer  it  your- 
self. For  you  neither  perceive  matter  objectively,  as  you  do  an  inactive  being  or 
idea,  nor  know  it,  as  you  do  yourself  by  a  reflex  act ;  neither  do  you  mediately  appre- 
hend it  by  similitude  of  the  one  or  the  other  :  nor  yet  collect  it  by  reasoning  from  that 
which  you  know  immediately.  All  which  makes  the  case  of  matter  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  Deity. 

Hyl.  You  say  your  own  soul  supplies  you  with  some  sort  of  an  idea  or  image  of 
God.  But  at  the  same  time  you  acknowledge  you  have,  properly  speaking,  no  idea  of 
your  own  soul.  You  even  affirm  that  spirits  are  a  sort  of  beings  altogether  different 
from  ideas.  Consequently  that  no  idea  can  be  like  a  spirit.  We  have  therefore  no 
idea  of  any  spirit.  You  admit  nevertheless  that  there  is  spiritual  substance,  although 
you  have  no  idea  of  it ;  while  you  deny  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  material  substance, 
hecause  you  have  no  notion  or  idea  of  it.  Is  this  fair  dealing'  To  act  consistently,  you 
must  either  admit  matter  or  reject  spirit.     What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Phil.X  say  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  material  substance, 
merely  because  I  have  no  notion  of  it,  but  because  the  notion  of  it  is  inconsistent  or 
in  other  words,  because  it  is  repugnant  that  there  should  be  a  notion  of  it.  Many 
things,  for  ought  I  know,  may  exist,  whereof  neither  I  nor  any  other  man  hath  or  can 
have  any  idea  or  notion  whatsoever.  But  then  those  things  must  be  possible,  that  is, 
nothing  inconsistent  must  be  included  in  their  definition.  I  say,  secondly,  that  although 
we  believe  things  to  exist,  which  we  do  not  perceive ;  yet  we  may  not  believe  that  any 
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particular  thing  exists,  without  some  reason  for  such  belief :  but  I  have  no  reason  for 
believing  the  existence  of  matter.  I  have  no  immediate  intuition  thereof:  neither  can 
I  immediately  from  my  sensations,  ideas,  notions,  actions,  or  passions,  infer  an  un- 
thinking, unperceiving,  inactive  suljstance,  either  by  probable  deduction,  or  necessary 
consequence.  Whereas  the  being  of  myself,  that  is,  my  own  soul,  mind,  or  thinking 
principle,  I  evidently  know  by  reflection.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  repeat  the  same 
things  in  answer  to  the  same  objections.  In  the  very  notion  or  definition  of  material 
substance,  there  is  included  a  manifest  repugnance  and  inconsistency.  But  this  can- 
not be  said  of  the  notion  of  spirit.  That  ideas  should  exist  in  what  doth  not  perceive, 
or  be  produced  by  what  doth  not  act,  is  repugnant.  But  it  is  no  repugnancy  to  say, 
that  a  perceiving  thing  should  be  the  subject  of  ideas,  or  an  active  thing  the  cause  of 
them.  It  is  granted  we  have  neither  an  immediate  evidence  nor  a  demonstrative 
knowledge  of  the  existence  ot  other  finite  spirits  j  but  it  will  not  thence  follow  that 
such  spirits  are  on  a  foot  with  material  substances  :  if  to  suppose  the  one  be  incon- 
sistent, and  it  be  not  inconsistent  to  suppose  the  other  ;  if  the  one  can  be  inferred  by  no 
argument,  and  there  is  a  probability  for  the  other;  if  we  see  signs  and  effects  in- 
dicating distinct  finite  agents  like  ourselves,  and  see  no  sign  or  symptom  whatever 
that  leads  to  a  rational  belief  of  matter.  I  say  lastly,  that  I  have  a  notion  of  spirit, 
though  I  have  not,, strictly  speaking,  an  idea  of  it.  I  do  not  perceive  it  as  an  idea  or 
by  means  of  an  idea,  but  know  it  by  reflection. 

TIi/l.  Notwithstanding  all  you  have  said,  to  me  it  seems,  that  according  to  your  own 
way  of  thinking,  and  in  consequence  of  your  own  principles,  it  should  follow  that  you 
are  only  a  system  of  floating  ideas,  without  any  substance  to  support  them.  Words 
are  not  to  be  used  without  a  meaning.  And  as  there  is  no  more  meaning  in  spiritual 
substance,  than  in  material  substance,  the  one  is  to  be  exploded  as  well  as  the  other. 

P/iil.  How  often  must  I  repeat,  that  I  know  or  am  conscious  of  my  own  being  ;  and 
that  I  myself  am  not  my  ideas,  but  somewhat  else,  a  thinking  active  principle  that 
perceives,  knows,  wills,  and  operates  about  ideas.  I  know  that  I,  one  and  the  same 
self,  perceive  both  colours  and  sounds  ;  that  a  colour  cannot  perceive  a  sound,  nor  a 
sound  a  colour  :  that  I  am  therefore  one  individual  principle,  distinct  from  colour  and 
sound  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  from  all  other  sensible  things  and  inert  ideas.  But 
I  am  not  in  like  manner  conscious  either  of  the  existence  or  essence  of  matter.  On 
the  contrary,  I  know  that  nothing  inconsistent  can  exist,  and  that  the  existence  of 
matter  implies  an  inconsistency.  Farther,  I  know  what  I  mean,  when  I  affirm  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  substance  or  support  of  ideas,  that  is,  that  a  spirit  knows  and  per- 
ceives ideas.  But  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said,  that  an  unperceiving 
substance  hath  inherent  in  it  and  supports  either  ideas  or  the  archetypes  of  ideas. 
There  is  therefore  upon  the  whole  no  parity  of  case  between  spirit  and  matter. 

//y/.  I  own  myself  satisfied  in  this  point.  But  do  you  in  earnest  think,  the  real 
existence  of  sensible  things  consists  in  their  being  actually  perceived  1  If  so  ;  how 
comes  it  that  all  mankind  distinguish  between  them?  Ask  the  first  man  you  meet,  and 
he  shall  tell  you,  io  be  perceived  is  one  thing,  and  to  exist  is  another. 

Phil-  I  am  content,  Hylas,  to  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  world  for  tlie  truth 
of  my  notion.  Ask  the  gardener,  why  he  thinks  yonder  cherry-tree  exists  in  the 
garden,  and  he  shall  tell  you,  because  he  sees  and  feels  it ;  in  a  word,  because  he  per- 
ceives it  by  his  senses.  Ask  him,  why  he  thinks  an  orange-tree  not  to  be  there,  and 
he  shall  tell  you,  because  he  does  not  perceive  it.  What  he  perceives,  by  sense,  that 
he  terms  a  real  being,  and  saith  it  is  or  exists ;  but  that  which  is  not  perceivable,  the 
same,  he  saith,  hath  no  being. 

Hyl.  Yes,  Phiionous,  I  grant  the  existence  of  a  sensible  thing  consists  in  being  per- 
ceivable, but  not  in  being  actually  perceived. 

Phil.  And  what  is  perceivable  hut  an  idea?  And  can  an  idea  exist  without  being 
actually  perceived?     These  are  points  long  since  agreed  between  us. 

Hyl.  But  be  your  opinion  never  so  true,  yet  surely  you  will  not  deny  it  is  shocking, 
and  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  men.  Ask  the  fellow,  whether  yonder  tree  hath 
an  existence  out  of  his  mind  :  what  answer  think  you  he  would  make? 

Phil.  The  same  that  I  should  myself,  to  wit,  that  it  doth  exist  out  of  his  mind. 
But  then  to  a  christian  it  cannot  surely  be  shocking  to  say,  the  real  tree  existing 
without  his  mind  is  truly  known  and  comprehended  by  (that  is  exists  in)  the  infinite 
mind  of  God.  Probably  he  may  not  at  first  glance  be  aware  of  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate proof  there  is  of  this,  inasmuch  as  the  very  being  of  a  tree,  or  any  other  sensible 
thing,  implies  a  mind  wherein  it  is.  But  the  point  itself  he  cannot  deny.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  Materialists  and  me  is  not,  whether  things  have  a  real  existence  out 
of  the  mind  of  this  or  that  person,  but  whether  they  have  an  absolute  existence,  dis- 
tinct  from  being  perceived  by  God,  and  extqrior  to  all  minds,    This  indeed  some 
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heatbens  and  philosophers  have  affirmed,  but  whoever  entertains  notions  of  the  Deity 
suitable  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  will  be  of  another  opinion. 

Hijl.  But  according  to  your  notions,  what  difference  is  there  between  real  things, 
and  chimeras  formed  by  the  imagination,  or  the  visions  of  a  dream,  since  they  are  all 
equally  in  the  mind  ■)  .       u         i, 

Phil.  The  ideas  formed  by  the  imagination  are  faint  and  indistinct ;  they  have,  be- 
sides, an  entire  dependence  on  the  will.  But  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense,  that  is, 
real  things,  are  more  vivid  and  clear,  and  being  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  a -spirit 
distinct  from  us,  have  not  the  like  dependence  on  our  will.  There  is  therefore  no 
danger  of  confounding  these  with  the  foregoing  :  and  there  is  as  little  of  confounding 
them  with  the  visions  of  a  dream,  which  are  dim,  irregular,  and  contused.  And 
though  they  should  happen  to  be  never  so  lively  and  natural,  yet  by  their  not  being 
connected,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent  transactions  of  our  lives, 
they  might  easily  be  distinguished  from  realities.  In  short,  by  whatever  method  you 
distinguish  tkiiigs  from  chimeras  on  your  own  scheme,  the  same,  it  is  evident,  will 
hold  also  upon  mine.  For  it  must  be,  I  presume,  by  some  perceived  difference,  and 
I  am  not  for  depriving  you  of  any  one  thing  that  you  perceive. 

Hyl.  But  still,  Philonous,  you  hold,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  spirits  and 
ideas.     And  this,  you  must  needs  acknowledge,  sounds  very  oddly. 

PIdl.  I  own  the  word  idea,  not  being  commonly  used  for  ihing,  sounds  something 
out  of  the  way.  My  reason  for  using  it  was,  because  a  necessary  relation  to  the  mind 
is  understood  to  be  implied  by  that  term  ;  and  it  is  now  commonly  used  by  philoso- 
phers, to  denote  the  immediate  objects  of  the  understanding.  But  however  oddly  the 
proposition  may  sound  in  words,  yet  it  includes  nothing  so  very  strange  or  shocking  in 
its  sense,  which  in  effect  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  to  wit,  that  there  are  only 
things  perceiving,  and  things  perceived  ;  or  that  every  unthinking  being  is  necessarily, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  its  existence,  perceived  by  some  mind  ;  if  not  by  a  finite 
created  mind,  yet  certainly  by  the  infinite  mind  of  God,  in  whom  "  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being."  Is  this  as  strange  as  to  say,  the  sensible  qualities  are  not  on 
the  objects  :  or  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  existence  of  things,  or  know  any  thing 
of  their  real  natures,  though  we  both  see  and  feel  them,  and  perceive  them  by  all  our 
senses  ? 

Hyl.  And  in  consequence  of  this,  must  we  not  think  there  are  no  such  things  as 
physical  or  corporeal  causes ;  but  that  a  spirit  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena in  nature  ?  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  extravagant  than  this  1 

Phil.  Yes,  it  is  infinitely  more  extravagant  to  say,  a  thing  which  is  inert,  operates 
on  the  mind,  and  which  is  unperceiving,  is  the  cause  of  our  perceptions.  Besides, 
that  which  to  you,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  seems  so  extravagant,  is  no  more  than 
the  holy  Scriptures  assert  in  a  hundred  places.  In  them  God  is  represented  as  the 
sole  and  immediate  author  of  all  those  effects,  which  some  heathens  and  philosophers 
are  wont  to  ascribe  to  nature,  matter,  fate,  or  the  like  unthinking  principle.  This  is 
so  much  the  constant  language  of  Scripture,  that  it  were  needless  to  confirm  it  by 
citations. 

Hyl.  You  are  not  aware,  Philonous,  that  in  making  God  the  immediate  author  of 
all  the  motions  in  nature,  you  make  him  the  author  of  murder,  sacrilege,  adultery, 
and  the  like  heinous  sins. 

Phil.  In  answer  to  that,  I  observe,  first,  that  the  imputation  of  guilt  is  the  same, 
whether  a  person  commits  an  action  with  or  without  an  instrument.  In  case  therefore 
you  suppose  God  to  act  by  the  mediation  of  an  instrument,  or  occasion,  called  matter, 
you  as  truly  make  him  the  author  of  sin  as  I,  who  think  him  the  immediate  agent  in 
all  those  operations  vulgarly  ascribed  lo  nature.  I  farther  observe,  that  sin  or  moral 
turpitude  doth  not  consist  in  the  outward  physical  action  or  motion,  but  in  the  internal 
deviation  of  the  will  from  the  laws  of  reason  and  religion.  This  is  plain,  in  that  the 
killing  an  enemy  in  a  battle,  or  putting  a  criminal  legally  to  death,  is  not  thought 
sinful,  though  the  outward  act  be  the  very  same  with  that  in  the  case  of  murder. 
Since  therefore  sin  doth  not  consist  in  the  physical  action,  the  making  God  an  im- 
mediate cause  of  all  such  actions,  is  not  making  him  the  author  of  sin.  Lastly,  I  have 
no  wliere  said  that  God  is  the  only  agent  who  produces  all  the  motions  in  bodies. 
It  is  true,  I  have  denied  there  are  any  other  agents  besides  spirits  ;  but  this  is  very 
consistent  with  allowing  to  thinking  rational  beings,  in  the  production  of  motions,  the 
use  of  limited  powers,  ultimately  indeed  derived  from  God,  but  immediately  under 
the  direction  of  their  own  wills,  which  is  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  all  the  guilt  of 
their  actions. 

Ht/l.  But  the  denying  matter,  Philonous,  or  corporeal  substance  ;  there  is  the  point. 
You  can  never  persuade  me  that  this  ia  not  repugnant  to  the  universal  sense  of  mankind, 
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Were  our  dispute  to  be  determined  by  most  voices,  I  am  confident  you  would  give  up 
the  point,  witliout  gathering  the  votes. 

Phil.  I  wish  both  our  opinions  were  fairly  stated  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
men,  who  had  plain  common  sense,  without  the  prejudices  of  a  learned  education. 
Let  me  be  represented  as  one  who  trusts  his  senses,  who  thinlis  he  linows  the  things 
he  sees  and  feels,  and  entertains  no  doubts  of  their  existence  ;  and  you  fairly  set  forth 
with  alt  your  doubts,  your  paradoxes,  and  your  scepticism,  about  you,  and  I  shall 
willingly  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  any  indifferent  person.  That  there  is  no 
substance  wherein  ideas  can  exist  beside  spirit,  is  to  me  evident.  And  that  the  ob- 
jects immediately  perceived  are  ideas,  is  on  all  hands  agreed.  And  that  sensible 
qualities  are  objects  immediately  perceived,  no  one  can  deny.  It  is  therefore  evident 
there  can  be  no  substratum  of  those  qualities  but  spirit,  in  which  they  exist,  not 
by  way  of  mode  or  property,  but  as  a  thing  perceived  in  that  which  perceives  it.  I 
deny  therefore  that  there  is  any  unthinking  substratum  of  the  objects  of  sense,  and  in 
that  acceptation  that  there  is  any  material  substance.  But  if  by  material  substance  is 
meant  only  sensible  body,  that  which  is  seen  and  felt  (and  the  unphilosophical  part  of 
the  world,  I  dare  say,  mean  no  more),  then  I  am  more  certain  of  matter's  existence 
tlian  you,  or  any  other  philosopher  pretend  to  be.  If  there  be  any  thing  which 
makes  the  generality  of  mankind  averse  from  the  notions  I  espouse,  it  is  a  misappre- 
hension that  I  deny  the  reality  of  sensible  things  :  but  as  it  is  you  who  are  guilty  of 
that  and  not  I,  it  follows  that  in  truth  their  aversion  is  against  your  notions,  and  not 
mine.  I  do  therefore  assert  that  I  am  as  certain  as  of  my  own  being,  that  there  are 
bodies  or  corporeal  substances  (meaning  the  things!  perceive  by  my  senses),  and  that 
granting  this,  the  bulk  of  manldnd  will  take  no  thought  about,  nor  think  themselves  at 
all  concerned  in  the  fate  of  those  unknown  natuies,  and  philosophical  quiddities,  which 
some  men  are  so  fond  of. 

Hi/l.  What  say  you  to  this  t  Since  according  to  you,  men  judge  of  the  reality  of 
things  by  their  senses,  how  can  a  man  be  mistaken  in  thinking  the  moon  a  plain  lucid 
surface,  about  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  or  a  square  tower,  seen  at  a  distance,  round  ;  or  an 
oar,  with  one  end  in  the  water,  crooked  1 

Phil.  He  is  not  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  ideas  he  actually  perceives  ;  but  in  the 
inferences  he  makes  from  his  present  perceptions.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  oar,  what 
he  immediately  perceives  by  sight  is  certainly  crooked  ;  and  so  far  he  is  in  the  right. 
But  if  he  thence  conclude,  that  upon  taking  the  oar  out  of  the  water  he  shall  perceive 
the  same  crookedness;  or  that  it  would  aflfect  his  touch,  as  crooked  things  are  wont  to 
do  :  in  that  he  is  mistaken.  In  like  manner,  if  he  shall  conclude  from  what  he  per- 
ceives in  one  station,  that  in  case  he  advances  towards  the  moon  or  tower,  he  should 
still  be  affected  with  the  like  ideas,  he  is  mistaken.  But  his  mistake  lies  not  in  what 
he  perceives  immediately  and  at  present  (it  being  a  manifest  contradiction  to  suppose 
he  should  err  in  respect  of  that),  but  in  the  wrong  judgment  he  makes  concerning  the 
ideas  he  apprehends  to  be  connected  with  those  immediately  perceived  :  or  concerning 
the  ideas  that,  from  what  he  perceives  at  present,  he  imagines  would  be  perceived  in 
other  circumstances.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Copernican  system. 
We  do  not  here  perceive  any  motion  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  were  erroneous  thence  to  con- 
clude, that  in  case  we  were  placed  at  as  great  a  distance  from  that,  as  we  are  now  from 
the  other  planets,  we  should  not  then  perceive  its  motion. 

Hi/l.  I  understand  you;  and  must  needs  own  you  say  things  plausible  enough  :  but 
give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of  one  thing.  Pray,  Philonous,  were  you  not  formerly 
as  positive  that  matter  existed,  as  you  are  now  that  it  does  not  ? 

Phil.  I  was.  But  here  lies  the  difference.  Before,  my  pcsitiveness  was  founded, 
without  examination,  upon  prejudice  ;  but  now,  after  inquiry,  upon  evidence. 

Ifi/l.  After  all,  it  seems  our  dispute  is  rather  about  words  than  things.  We  agree 
in  the  thing,  but  differ  in  the  name.  That  we  are  affected  with  ideas  from  without  is 
evident;  and  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  there  must  be  (I  will  not  say  archetypes,  hut) 
powers  without  the  mind,  corresponding  to  those  ideas.  And  as  these  powers  cannot 
subsist  by  themselvc»,  there  is  some  subject  of  them  necessarily  to  be  admitted,  which 
I  call  matter,  and  you  call  spirit.    This  is  all  the  difference. 

Phil.  Pray,  Hylas,  is  that  powerful  being,  or  subject  of  powers,  extended? 

Hi/l.  It  hath  not  extension ;  but  it  hath  the  power  to  raise  in  you  the  idea  of 
extension. 

Phil.  It  is  therefore  itself  unextendedl 

Hyl.  I  grant  it. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  also  active  ? 

Hyl.  Without  doubt :  otherwise,  how  could  we  attribute  powers  to  it  ? 

Phil.  Now  let  me  ask  you  two  questions :  First,  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  the  usage 
either  of  philosophers  or  others,  to  give  the  name  maiisr  to  an  unextended  active 
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being  ?    And,  Secondli/,  whether  it  he  not  ridiculously  absurd  to  misapply  names  con- 
trary to  the  common  use  of  language  ? 

m/l.  Well,  then,  let  it  not  be  called  matter,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  but  some 
third  nature  distinct  from  matter  and  spirit.  For  what  reason  is  there  why  you  should 
call  it  spirit  ?  Does  not  the  notion  of  spirit  imply,  that  it  is  thinkmg  as  well  as  active 
and  unextended  ■!  ... 

Phil.  My  reason  is  this  :  because  I  have  a  mind  to  have  some  notion  of  meaning 
in  what  I  say :  but  I  have  no  notion  of  any  action  distinct  from  volition,  neither  can  I 
conceive  volition  to  be  any  where  but  in  a  spirit ;  therefore  when  I  speak  of  an  active 
being,  I  am  obliged  to  mean  a  spirit.  Beside,  what  can  he  plainer  than  that  a  thing 
which  hath  no  ideas  in  itself,  cannot  impart  them  to  me ;  and  if  it  hath  ideas,  surely 
it  must  be  a  spirit.  To  make  you  comprehend  the  point  still  more  clearly  if  it  be 
possible  :  I  assert  as  well  as  you,  that  since  we  are  affected  from  without,  we  must 
allow  powers  to  be  without  in  a  being  distinct  from  ourselves.  So  far  we  are  agreed. 
But  then  we  difler  as  to  the  kind  of  this  powerful  being.  1  will  have  it  to  be  spirit, 
you  matter,  or  I  know  not  what  (I  may  add  too,  you  know  not  what)  third  nature. 
Thus  I  prove  it  to  be  spirit.  From  the  effects  1  see  produced,  I  conclude  there  are 
actions ;  and  because  actions,  volitions  J  and  because  there  are  volitions,  there  must 
be  a  will.  Again,  the  things  I  perceive  must  have  an  existence,  they  or  their  arche- 
types, out  of  my  mind  :  but  being  ideas,  neither  they  nor  their  archetypes  can  exist 
otherwise  than  in  an  understanding ;  there  is  therefore  an  understanding.  But  will 
an  understanding  constitute  in  the  strictest  sense  a  mind  or  spirit.  The  powerful 
cause  therefore  of  my  ideas,  is  in  strict  propriety  of  speech  a  spirit. 

Hyl.  And  now  I  warrant  you  think  you  have  made  the  point  very  clear,  little  sus- 
pecting that  what  you  advance  leads  directly  to  a  contradiction.  Is  it  not  an  absurdity 
to  imagine  any  imperfection  in  God  ? 

Fhil.  Without  doubt. 

Byl.  To  suffer  pain  is  an  imperfection "! 

Phil.  It  is. 

Hyl.  Are  we  not  sometimes  affected  with  pain  and  uneasiness  by  some  other  being  1 

Phil.  We  are. 

Hyl.  And  have  you  not  said  that  being  is  a  spirit,  and  is  not  that  spirit  God  7 

Phil.  I  grant  it. 

Hyl.  But  you  have  asserted,  that  whatever  ideas  we  perceive  from  without,  are  in 
the  mind,  which  affects  us.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of  pain  and  uneasiness,  are  in  God  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  God  suffers  pain  :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  imperfection  in  the 
Divine  nature,  which,  you  acknowledge,  was  absurd.  So  you  are  caught  in  a  plain 
contradiction. 

Phil.  That  God  knows  or  understands  all  things,  and  that  he  knows,  among  other 
things,  what  pain  is,  even  every  sort  of  painful  sensation,  and  what  it  is  for  his  crea- 
tures to  suffer  pain,  I  make  no  question.  But  that  God,  though  he  knows,  and  some- 
times causes  painful  sensations  in  us,  can  himself  suffer  pain,  I  positively  deny.  We 
who  are  limited  and  dependent  spirits,  are  liable  to  impressions  of  sense,  the  effects  of 
an  external  agent,  which  being  produced  against  our  wills,  are  sometimes  painful  and 
uneasy.  But  God,  whom  no  external  being  can  affect,  who  perceives  nothing  by  sense 
as  we  do,  whose  will  is  absolute  and  independent,  causing  all  things,  and  liable  to  be 
thwarted  or  resisted  by  nothing ;  it  is  evident,  such  a  being  as  this  can  suffer  nothing, 
nor  be  affected  with  any  painful  sensation,  or  indeed  any  sensation  at  all.  We  are 
chained  to  a  body,  that  is  to  say,  our  perceptions  are  connected  with  corporeal  motions. 
By  the  law  of  our  nature  we  are  affected  upon  every  alteration  in  the  nervous  parts  of 
our  sensible  body  ;  which  sensible  body,  rightly  considered,  is  nothing  but  a  com- 
plexion of  such  qualities  or  ideas,  as  have  no  existence  distinct  from  being  perceived 
by  a  mind  ;  so  that  this  connexion  of  sensations  with  corporeal  motions,  means  no 
more  than  a  correspondence  in  the  order  of  nature  between  two  sets  of  ideas,  or  things 
immediately  perceivable.  But  God  is  a  pure  spirit,  disengaged  from  all  such  sympa- 
thy or  natural  ties.  No  corporeal  motions  are  attended  with  the  sensations  of  pain  or 
pleasure  in  his  mind.  To  know  every  thingknowable  is  certainly  a  perfection  ;  butto 
endure,  or  suffer,  or  feel  any  thing  by  sense,  is  an  imperfection.  The  former,  I  say, 
agrees  to  God,  but  not  the  latter.  God  knows  or  hath  ideas  ;  but  his  ideas  are  not 
conveyed  to  him  by  sense,  as  ours  are.  Your  not  distinguishing  wliere  there  is  so 
manifest  a  difference,  makes  you  fancy  you  see  an  absurdity  where  there  is  none. 

Hyl.  But  all  this  while  you  have  not  considered,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  hath 
been  demonstrated  to  be  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  bodies.  And  what  can  with- 
istand  demonstration? 

Phil,  Let  me  see  how  you  demonstrate  that  point. 

VyU  I  lay  it  down  fpr  a  principle,  that  the  moments  or  quantities  of  motion  in 
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bodies,  are  in  a  direct  compounded  reason  of  the  velocities  and  quantities  of  matter 
contained  in  them.  Hence,  where  the  velocities  are  equal,  it  follows,  the  moments  are 
directly  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each.  But  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  all 
bodies  (bating  the  small  inequalities,  arising  from  the  resistance  of  the  air)  descend 
with  an  equal  velocity ;  the  motion  therefore  of  descending  bodies,  and  consequently 
their  gravity,  which  is  the  cause  or  principle  of  that  motion,  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  ;  which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 

Phil.  You  lay  it  down  as  a  self-evident  principle,  that  the  quantity  of  motion  in  any 
body,  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  and  matter  taken  together  ;  and  this  is  made  use 
of  to  prove  a  proposition,  from  whence  the  existence  o{  matter  is  inferred.  Pray  is  not 
this  arguing  in  a  circle? 

Hyl.  In  the  premise  I  only  mean,  that  the  motion  is  proportional  to  the  velocity, 
jointly  with  the  extension  and  solidity. 

Phil.  But  allowing  this  to  be  true,  yet  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  gravity  is  pro- 
portional to  matter,  in  your  philosophic  sense  of  the  word ;  except  you  take  it  for 
granted,  that  unknown  substratum,  or  whatever  else  you  call  it,  is  proportional  to 
those  sensible  qualities ;  which  to  suppose,  is  plainly  begging  the  question.  Tliat 
there  is  magnitude  and  solidity,  or  resistance,  perceived  by  sense,  1  readily  grant ;  as 
likewise,  that  gravity  may  be  proportional  to  those  qualities,  I  will  not  dispute.  But 
that  either  these  qualities  as  perceived  by  us,  or  the  powers  producing  them,  do  exist 
in  a  material  substratum  ;  this  is  what  I  deny,  and  you  indeed  affirm,  but,  notwith- 
standing your  demonstration,  have  not  yet  proved. 

Hyl.  I  shall  insist  no  longer  on  that  point.  Do  you  think,  however,  you  shall  per- 
suade me  the  natural  philosophers  have  been  dreaming  all  this  while  ''■  Pray  what 
becomes  of  all  their  hypotheses  and  explications  of  the  phenomena,  which  suppose  the 
existence  of  matter'! 

Fhil.  What  mean  you,  Hylas,  by  \S\e phenomena  f 
Hyl.  I  mean  the  appearances  which  1  perceive  by  my  senses. 
Phil.  And  the  appearances  perceived  by  sense,  are  tliey  not  ideas ''. 
Hyl.  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred  times. 

Phil.  Therefore,  to  explain  the  phenomena,  is  to  shew  how  we  come  to  be  affected 
with  ideas,  in  that  manner  and  order  wherein  they  are  imprinted  on  our  senses.    Is 
it  not? 
Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Now  if  you  can  prove,  that  any  philosopher  hath  explained  the  production  of 
any  one  idea  in  our  minds  by  the  help  of  matter,  I  shall  for  ever  acquiesce,  and  look 
on  all  that  hath  been  said  against  it  as  nothing ;  but  if  you  cannot,  it  is  vain  to  urge 
the  explication  of  phenomena.  That  a  being  endowed  with  knowledge  and  will,  should 
pioduce  or  exhibit  ideas,  is  easily  understood.  But  that  a  being,  which  is  utterly 
destitute  of  these  faculties,  should  be  able  to  produce  ideas,  or  in  any  sort  to  affect  an 
intelligence,  this  I  can  never  understand.  This  I  say,  though  we  had  some  positive 
conception  of  matter,  though  we  knew  its  qualities,  and  could  comprehend  its  exist- 
ence, would  yet  be  so  far  from  explaining  things,  that  it  is  itself  the  most  inexplicable 
thing  in  the  world.  And  yet  for  all  this,  it  will  not  follow,  that  philosophers  have  been 
doing  nothing ;  for  by  observing  and  reasoning  upon  the  connexion  of  ideas,  they 
discover  the  laws  and  methods  of  nature,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge  both  useful  and 
entertaining. 

Hyl.  After  all,  can  it  be  supposed  God  would  deceive  all  mankind  ?  Do  you  ima- 
gine, he  would  have  induced  the  whole  world  to  believe  the  being  of  matter,  if  there 
was  no  such  thing? 

Phil.  That  every  epidemical  opinion  arising  from  prejudice,  or  passion,  or  thought- 
lessness, may  be  imputed  to  God,  as  the  author  of  it,  I  believe  you  will  not  affirm. 
Whatsoever  opinion  we  father  on  him,  it  must  be  either  because  he  has  discovered  it 
to  us  by  supernatural  revelation,  or  because  it  is  so  evident  to  our  natural  faculties, 
which  were  framed  and  given  us  by  God,  that  it  is  impossible  we  should  withhold  our 
assent  from  it.  But  where  is  the  revelation  ?  or  where  is  the  evidence  that  extorts 
the  belief  of  matter?  Nay,  how  does  it  appear,  that  matter  taken  for  something  dis- 
tinct from  what  we  perceive  by  our  senses,  is  thought  to  exist  by  all  mankind,  or, 
indeed,  by  any  except  a  few  philosophers,  who  do  not  know  what  they  would  be  at? 
Your  question  supposes  these  points  are  clear ;  and  when  you  have  cleared  them,  I 
shall  think  myself  obliged  to  give  you  another  answer.  In  the  mean  time  let  it  suffice 
that  I  tell  you,  I  do  not  suppose  God  has  deceived  mankind  at  all. 

Hyl.  But  the  novelty,  Philonous,  the  novelty  !     There  lies  the  danger.    New  notions 
should  always  be  discountenanced ;  they  unsettle  men's  minds,  and  nobody  knows  where 
they  will  end, 
Phil,  Why  the  rejecting  a  notion  that  hath  no  foundation,  either  in  sense,  or  in 
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reason,  or  in  Divine  authority,  should  be  thought  to  unsettle  the  belief  of  such 
opinions  as  are  grounded  on  all  or  any  of  these,  I  cannot  imagine.  That  mnovations 
in  government  and  religion,  are  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  discountenanced,  I  freely 
own.  But  is  there  the  lilje  reason  why  they  should  he  discouraged  in  philosophy  ? 
The  making  any  thing  known  which  was  unknown  before,  is  an  innovation  in  knowledge  : 
and  if  all  such  innovations  had  been  forbidden,  men  would  have  made  a  notable  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  and  sciences.  But  it  is  none  of  my  business  to  plead  for  novelties 
and  paradoxes.  That  the  qualities  we  perceive,  are  not  on  the  objects  :  that  we  must 
not  believe  our  senses :  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  can 
never  be  assured  even  of  their  existence  :  that  real  colours  and  sounds  are  nothing  but 
certain  unknown  figures  and  motions :  that  motions  are  in  themselves  neither  swift 
nor  slow :  that  there  are  in  bodies  absolute  extensions,  without  any  particular  magni- 
tude or  figure:  that  a  thing  stupid,  thoughtless,  and  inactive,  operates  on  a  spirit: 
that  the  least  particle  of  a  body  contains  innumerable  extended  parts  : — these  are  the 
novelties,  these  are  the  strange  notions,  which  shock  the  genuine  uncorrupted  judg- 
ment of  all  mankind;  and  being  once  admitted,  embarrass  the  mind  with  endless 
doubts  and  difficulties.  And  it  is  against  these  and  the  like  innovations  I  endeavour 
to  vindicate  common  sense.  It  is  true,  in  doing  this,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to 
use  some  ambages,  and  ways  of  speech  not  common.  But  if  my  notions  are  once 
thoroughly  understood,  that  which  is  most  singular  in  them,  will,  in  effect,_be  found 
to  amount  to  no  more  than  this  :  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  a  plain  contra- 
diction to  suppose,  any  unthinking  being  should  exist  without  being  perceived  by  a 
mind.  And  if  this  notion  be  singular,  it  is  a  shame  it  should  be  so  at  this  time  of  day, 
and  in  a  Christian  country. 

Hyl.  As  for  the  difficulties  other  opinions  may  be  liable  to,  those  are  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  your  business  to  defend  your  own  opinion.  Can  any  thing  be  plainer, 
than  that  you  are  for  changing  all  things  into  ideas'!  You,  I  say,  vyho  are  not 
ashamed  to  charge  me  with  scepticism.    This  is  so  plain,  there  is  no  denying  it.  _ 

Phil.  You  mistake  me.  I  am  not  for  changing  things  into  ideas,  but  rather  ideas 
into  things  ;  since  those  immediate  objects  of  perception,  which,  according  to  youj  are 
only  appearances  of  things,  I  take  to  be  the  real  things  themselves. 

Hyl.  Things  !  you  may  pretend  what  you  please  ;  but  it  is  certain,  you  leave  us 
nothing  but  the  empty  forms  of  things,  the  outside  only  which  strikes  the  senses. 

Phil.  What  you  call  the  empty  forms  and  outside  of  things,  seem  to  me  the  very 
things  themselves.  Nor  are  they  empty  or  incomplete  otherwise  than  upon  your  sup- 
position, that  matter  is  an  essential  part  of  all  corporeal  things.  We  both,  therefore, 
agree  in  this,  that  we  perceive  only  sensible  forms  :  but  herein  we  differ,  you  will  have 
them  to  be  empty  appearances,  I  real  beings.  In  short,  you  do  not  trust  your 
senses,  I  do. 

Hyl.  You  say  you  believe  your  senses;  and  seem  to  applaud  yourself  that  in  this 
you  agree  with  the  vulgar.  According  to  you,  therefore,  the  true  nature  of  a  thing  is 
discovered  by  the  senses.  If  so,  whence  comes  that  disagreement?  Why  is  not  the 
same  figure,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  perceived  all  manner  of  ways'!  And  why 
should  we  use  a  microscope,  the  better  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  a  body,  if  it 
were  discoverable  to  the  naked  eye  ? 

Phil.  Strictly  speaking,  Hylas,  we  do  not  see  the  same  object  that  we  feel ;  neither 
is  the  same  object  perceived  by  the  microscope,  which  was  by  the  naked  eye.  But 
in  case  every  variation  was  thought  sufficient  to  constitute  a  new  kind  or  individual, 
the  endless  number  or  confusion  of  names  would  render  language  impracticable. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  this  as  well  as  other  inconveniences  which  are  obvious  upon  a 
little  thought,  men  combine  together  several  ideas,  apprehended  by  divers  senses,  or 
by  the  same  sense  at  different  times,  or  in  different  circumstances,  but  observed,  how- 
ever, to  have  some  connexion  in  nature,  either  with  respect  to  co-existence  or  succes* 
sion  ;  all  which  they  refer  to  one  name,  and  consider  as  one  thing.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  when  I  examine  by  my  other  senses  a  thing  I  have  seen,  it  is  not  in  order  to 
understand  better  the  same  object  which  I  had  perceived  by  sight,  the  object  of  one 
sense  not  being  perceived  by  the  other  senses.  And  when  I  look  through  a  micro- 
scope, it  is  not  that  I  may  perceive  more  clearly  what  I  perceived  already  with  my 
bare  eyes,  the  object  perceived  by  the  glass  being  quite  different  from  the  former. 
But  in  both  cases  my  aim  is  only  to  know  what  ideas  are  connected  together;  and  the 
more  a  man  knows  of  the  connexion  of  ideas,  the  more  he  is  said  to  know  of  the  nature 
of  things.  What,  therefore,  if  our  ideas  are  variable  ;  what  if  our  senses  are  not  in 
all  circumstances  affected  with  the  same  appearances?  It  will  not  thence  follow,  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  or  that  they  are  inconsistent  either  with  themselves  or  any  thing 
else,  except  it  be  with  your  preconceived  notion  of  (I  know  not  what)  one  single,  un- 
changed, unperceivable,  real  nature,  marked  by  each  name  i  which  prejudice  seems 
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to  have  taken  its  rise  from  not  rlglitly  understanding  the  common  language  of  men 
speaking  of  several  distinct  ideas,  as  united  into  one  thing  by  the  mind.  And,  indeed, 
there  is  cause  to  suspect  several  erroneous  conceits  of  tlie  philosophers  are  owing  to 
the  same  original  :  while  they  began  to  bnild  their  schemes,  not  so  much  on  notions 
as  words,  which  were  framed  by  the  vulgar,  merely  for  convenicncy  and  dispatch  in 
the  common  actions  of  life,  without  any  regard  to  speculation. 
Hyl.  Methinks  I  apprehend  your  meaning. 

Phil.  It  is  your  opinion,  the  ideas  we  perceive  by  our  senses  are  not  real  things, 
but  images,  or  copies  of  them.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  is  no  farther  real,  than  as 
our  ideas  are  the  true  representations  of  those  originals.  But  as  these  supposed 
originals  are  in  themselves  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  far  our  ideas 
resemble  them  ;  or  whether  they  resemble  them  at  all.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be 
sure  we  have  any  real  knowledge.  Farther,  as  our  ideas  are  perpetually  varied, 
without  any  change  in  the  supposed  real  things,  it  necessarily  follows  they  cannot  all 
be  true  copies  of  them  :  or,  if  some  are,  and  others  are  not,  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  former  from  the  latter.  And  this  plunges  us  yet  deeper  in  uncertainty. 
Again,  when  ^ve  consider  the  point,  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  idea,  or  any  thing 
like  an  idea,  should  have  an  absolute  existence  out  of  a  mind  :  nor  consequently, 
according  to  you,  how  there  should  be  any  real  thing  in  nature.  The  result  of  all 
which  is,  that  we  are  thrown  into  the  most  hopeless  and  abandoned  scepticism.  Now 
give  me  leave  to  ask  you.  First,  Whether  your  referring  ideas  to  certain  absolutely 
existing  unperceived  substances,  as  their  originals,  be  not  the  source  of  all  this  scep- 
ticism ?  Secondly,  Whether  you  are  informed,  either  by  sense  or  reason,  of  the 
existence  of  those  unknown  originals  ?  And  in  case  you  are  not,  whether  it  be  not 
absurd  to  suppose  them  ?  Thirdly,  Whether,  upon  inquiry,  you  find  there  is  any  thing 
distinctly  conceived  or  meant  by  the  absolute  or  external  existence  of  unperceiving 
substances?  Lastly,  Whether,  the  premises  considered,  it  be  not  the  wisest  way  to 
follow  nature,  trust  your  senses,  and,  laying  aside  all  anxious  thought  about  unknown 
natures  or  substances,  admit  with  the  vulgar  those  for  real  things,  which  are  per- 
ceived by  the  senses  1 

Hyl,  For  the  present,  I  have  no  inclination  to  the  answering  part.  I  would  much 
rather  see  how  you  can  get  over  what  follows.  Pray  are  not  the  objects  perceived  by 
the  senses  of  one,  likewise  perceivable  to  others  present  1  It  there  were  a  hundred 
more  here,  they  would  all  see  the  garden,  the  trees,  and  flowers,  as  I  see  them.  But 
they  are  not  in  the  same  manner  affected  with  the  ideas  I  frame  in  my  imagination. 
Does  not  this  make  a  difference  between  the  former  sort  of  objects  and  the  latter? 

Phil.  I  grant  it  does.  Nor  have  I  ever  denied  a  difference  between  the  objectsof 
sense  and  those  of  imagination.  But  what  would  you  infer  from  thence  ?  You  cannot 
say  that  sensible  objects  exist  unperceived,  because  they  are  perceived  by  many. 

Hyl.  I  own,  I  can  make  nothing  of  that  objection  :  but  it  hath  led  me  into  another. 
Is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  by  our  senses  we  perceive  only  the  ideas  existing  in  our 
minds? 
Phil.  It  is. 

Hyl.  But  the  same  idea  which  is  in  my  mind,  cannot  be  in  yours,  or  in  any  other 
mind.  Doth  it  not,  therefore,  follow  from  your  principles,  that  no  two  can  see  the 
same  thing  ?     And  is  not  this  highly  absurd  ? 

Phil.  If  the  terra  same  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  certain  (and  not  at 
all  repugnant  to  the  principles  I  maintain)  that  different  persons  may  perceive  the 
same  thing;  or  the  same  thing  or  idea  exist  in  different  minds.  Words  are  of  arbi- 
trary imposition  ;  and  since  men  are  used  to  apply  the  word  same  where  no  distinc- 
tion or  variety  is  perceived,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  alter  their  perceptions,  it 
follows,  that  as  men  have  said  before,  several  saw  the  same  thing,  so  they  may  upon 
like  occasions  still  continue  to  use  the  same  phrase,  without  any  deviation  either 
from  propriety  of  language,  or  the  truth  of  things.  But  if  the  term  same  be  used  in 
the  acceptation  of  philosophers,  who  pretend  to  an  abstracted  notion  of  identity, 
then,  according  to  their  sundry  definitions  of  this  notion  (for  it  is  not  yet  agreed 
wherein  that  philosophic  identity  consists),  it  may  or  may  not  be  possible  for  diver.'! 
persons  to  perceive  the  same  thing.  But  whether  philosophers  shall  think  fit  to  call 
a  thing  the  same  or  no,  is,  I  conceive,  of  small  importance.  Let  us  suppose  several 
men  together,  all  endued  with  the  same  faculties,  and  consequently  affected  in  like 
sort  by  their  senses,  and  who  had  yet  never  known  the  use  of  language  ;  they  would, 
without  question,  agree  in  their  perceptions.  Though,  perhaps,  when  they  came  to 
the  use  of  speech,  some  regarding  the  uniformness  of  what  was  perceived,  might  call 
it  the  same  thing  :  others,  especially  regarding  the  diversity  of  persons  who  perceived, 
might  choose  the  denomination  of  different  things.  But  who  sees  not  that  all  the 
dispute  is  about  a  word  ]  to  wit,  whether  what  is  perceived  by  different  persons,  may 
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yet  have  the  term  same  applied  to  it  ?  Or  suppose  a  house,  whose  walls  or  outward 
shell  remaining  unaltered,  the  chambers  are  all  pulled  down,  and  new  ones  built  n\ 
their  place  ;  and  that  you  should  call  this  the  same,  and  I  should  say  it  was  not  the 
same  house  :  would  we  not,  for  all  this,  perfectly  agree  in  our  thoughts  of  the  house, 
considered  in  itself!  And  would  not  all  the  difference  consist  in  a  sound?  If  you 
should  say,  We  differ  in  our  notions ;  for  that  you  superadded  to  your  idea  of  the 
house  the  simple  abstracted  idea  of  identity,  whereas  I  did  not ;  I  would  tell  you,  I 
know  not  what  you  mean  by  the  abstracted  idea  of  identity  ;  and  should  desire  you  to 

loo_k  into  your  own  thoughts,   and  be  sure  you  understood  yourself. Why  so 

silent,  Hylas?  Are  you  not  yet  satisfied,  men  may  dispute  about  identity  and  diver- 
sity, without  any  real  difference  in  their  thoughts  and  opinions,  abstracted  from 
names?  Take  this  farther  reflection  with  you:  that  whether  matter  be  allowed  to 
exist  or  no,  the  case  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  the  point  in  hand.  For  the  Materialists 
themselves  acknowledge  what  we  immediately  perceive  by  our  senses,  to  be  our 
own  ideas.  Your  difficulty,  therefore,  that  no  two  see  the  same  thing  makes  equally 
against  the  Materialists  and  me. 

liyl.  But  they  suppose  an  external  archetype  to  which  referring  their  several  ideas, 
they  may  truly  be  said  to  perceive  the  same  thing. 

Phil.  And  (not  to  mention  your  having  discarded  those  archetypes)  so  may  you 
suppose  an  external  archetype  on  my  principles ;  external,  I  mean,  to  your  own 
mind  ;  though  indeed  it  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  that  mind  which  comprehends 
all  things  ;  but  then  this  serves  all  the  ends  of  identity,  as  well  as  if  it  existed  out  of 
a  mind.     And  I  am  sure  you  yourself  will  not  say  it  is  less  intelligible. 

Hyl.  You  have  indeed  clearly  satisfied  me,  either  that  there  is  no  difficulty  at 
bottom  in  this  point:  or  if  there  be,  that  it  makes  equally  against  both  opinions. 

Phil.  But  that  which  makes  equally  against  two  contradictory  opinions,  can  be  a 
proof  against  neither. 

Hyl.  I  acknowledge  it.  But  after  all,  Philonous,  when  I  consider  the  substance  of 
what  you  advance  against  scepticism,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  this.  We  are  sure 
that  we  really  see,  hear,  feel ;  in  a  word,  that  we  are  affected  with  sensible  impres- 
sions. 

Phil,  And  how  are  we  concerned  any  farther?  I  see  this  chen-y,  I  feel  it,  I  taste 
it :  and  I  am  sure  nothing  cannot  be  seen,  or  felt,  or  tasted  :  it  is  therefore  real. 
Take  away  the  sensations  of  softness,  moisture,  redness,  tartness,  and  you  take  away 
the  cherry.  Since  it  is  not  a  being  distinct  from  sensations  ;  a  cherry,  I  say,  is  no- 
thing but  a  congeries  of  sensible  impressions,  or  ideas  perceived  by  various  senses : 
which  ideas  are  united  into  one  thing  (or  have  one  name  given  them)  by  the  mind  ; 
because  they  are  observed  to  attend  each  other.  Thus  when  the  palate  is  affected 
with  such  a  particular  taste,  the  sight  is  affected  with  a  red  colour,  the  touch  with 
roundness,  softness,  &c.  Hence,  when  I  see,  and  feel,  and  taste,  in  sundry  certain 
manners,  I  am  sure  the  cherry  exists,  or  is  real ;  its  reality  being  in  my  opinion 
nothing  abstracted  from  those  sensations.  But  if  by  the  word  cherry  you  mean  an 
unknown  nature  distinct  from  all  those  sensible  qualities,  and  by  its  existence  some- 
thing distinct  from  its  being  perceived  ;  then  indeed  I  own,  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any 
one  else,  can  be  sure  it  exists. 

Hyl,  But  what  would  you  say,  Philonous,  if  I  should  bring  the  very  same  reasons 
against  the  existence  of  sensible  things  in  a  mind,  which  you  have  offered  against  their 
existing  in  a  material  substratum  1 

Phil.  When  I  see  your  reasons,  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  them. 

Hyl.  Is  the  mind  extended  or  unextended  ? 

Phil.  Unextended,  without  doubt. 

Hyl.  Do  you  say  the  things  you  perceive  are  in  your  mind  ? 

Phil.  They  are. 

Hyl.  Again,  have  I  not  heard  you  speak  of  sensible  impressions  ? 

Phil.  I  believe  you  may. 

Hyl.  Explain  to  me  now,  O  Philonous!  how  it  is  possible  there"should  be  room  for 
all  those  trees  and  houses  to  exist  in  your  mind.  Can  extended  things  be  contained 
in  that  which  is  unextended?  Or  are  we  to  imagine  impressions  made  on  a  thing 
void  of  all  solidity  ?  You  cannot  say  objects  are  in  your  mind,  as  books  in  your  study: 
or  that  things  are  imprinted  on  it,  as  the  figure  of  a  seal  upon  wax;  In  what  sense, 
therefore,  are  we  to  understand  those  expressions  ?  Explain  me  this  if  you  can  :  and 
I  shall  then  be  able  to  answer  all  those  queries  you  formerly  put  to  me  about  my 
substratum. 

Phil.  Look  you,  Hylas,  when  I  speak  of  objects  as  existing  in  the  mind  or  imprinted 
on  the  senses  ;  I  would  not  be  understood  in  the  gross  literal  sense,  as  when  bodies 
^re  eaid  to  exist  in  a  place,  or  a  seal  to  imike  an  impression  upon  wax,    My  meaning 
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IS  only,  that  the  mind  comprehends  or  perceives  them  ;  and  that  it  is  affected  from 
without,  or  by  some  being  distinct  from  itself.  Tliis  is  my  explication  of  your  diffi- 
culty ;  and  how  it  can  serve  to  make  your  tenet  of  an  unperteiving  material  substratum 
intelligible,  I  would  fain  know. 

Ht/l.  Nay,  if  that  be  all,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  what  use  can  be  made  of  it.  But 
are  you  not  guilty  of  some  abuse  of  language  in  this? 

Phil.  None  at  all :  it  is  no  more  than  common  custom,  which  you  know  is  tlie  rule 
of  language,  hath  authorized  :  nothing  being  more  usual,  than  for  philosopliers  to 
speak  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the  understanding  as  things  existing  in  tiie  mind. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this,  but  what  is  conformable  to  the  general  analogy  of 
language  ;  most  part  of  the  mental  operations  being  signified  by  words  borrowed  from 
sensible  things ;  as  is  plain  in  the  terms  comprehend,  reflect,  discourse,  SfC,  which, 
being  applied  to  the  mind,  must  not  be  taken  in  their  gross  original  sense. 

Hyl.  You  have,  I  own,  satisfied  me  in  this  point :  but  there  still  remains  one  great 
difficulty,  which  I  know  not  how  you  will  get  over.  And  indeed  it  is  of  such  import- 
ance, that  if  you  could  solve  all  others,  without  being  able  to  find  a  solution  for  this, 
you  must  never  expect  to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  your  principles. 

Phil.  Let  me  know  this  mighty  difficulty. 

Ht/l.  The  Scripture  account  of  the  creation,  is  what  appears  to  me  utterly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  your  notions.  Moses  tells  us  of  a  creation  :  a  creation  of  what  t  Of  ideas  1 
No  certainly,  but  of  things,  of  real  things,  solid  corporeal  substances.  Bring  your 
principles  to  agree  with  this,  and  I  shall  perhaps  agree  with  you. 

Phil.  Moses  mentions  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  earth  and  sea,  plants  and  animals: 
that  all  these  do  really  exist,  and  were  in  the  beginning  created  by  God,  I  make  no 
question.  If  by  ideas,  you  mean  fictions  and  fancies  of  the  mind,  then  these  are  no 
ideas.  ]f  by  ideas,  you  mean  immediate  objects  of  the  understanding,  or  sensible 
things  which  cannot  exist  unperceived,  or  out  of  a  mind,  then  these  things  are  ideas. 
But  whether  you  do,  or  do  not  call  them  ideas,  it  matters  little.  The  difference  is 
only  about  a  name.  And  whether  that  name  be  retained  or  rejected,  the  sense,  the 
truth,  and  reality,  of  things  continues  the  same.  In  common  talk,  the  objects  of  our 
senses  are  not  termed  ideas  but  things,  Call  them  so  still,  provided  you  do  not  attri- 
bute to  them  any  absolute  external  existence,  and  I  shall  never  quarrel  with  you  for 
a  word.  The  creation,  therefore,  I  allow  to  have  been  a  creation  of  things,  of  real 
things.  Neither  is  this  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  my  principles,  as  is  evident 
from  what  I  have  now  said  ;  and  would  have  been  evident  to  you  without  this,  if  you 
had  not  forgotten  what  had  been  so  often  said  before.  But  as  for  solid  corporeal  sub- 
stances, I  desire  you  to  show  were  Moses  makes  any  mention  of  them  ;  and  if  they 
should  be  mentioned  by  him,  or  any  other  inspired  writer,  it  would  still  be  incumbent 
on  you  to  show  those  words  were  not  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  for  things  falling 
under  our  senses,  but  in  the  philosophic  acceptation,  for  matter,  or  an  unknown  quid- 
dity, with  an  absolute  existence.  When  you  have  proved  these  points,  then  (and  not 
till  then)  may  you  bring  the  authority  of  Moses  into  our  dispute. 

Ifyl.  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  about  a  point  so  clear.  T  am  content  to  refer  it  to 
your  own  conscience.  Are  you  not  satisfied  there  is  some  peculiar  repugnancy  between 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  your  notions? 

Phil.  If  all  possible  sense,  which  can  be  put  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  maybe 
conceived  as  consistently  with  ray  principles  as  any  other,  then  it  has  no  peculiar 
repugnancy  with  them.  But  there  is  no  sense  you  may  not  as  well  conceive,  believing 
as  I  do.  Since,  beside  spirits,  all  you  coneeive  are  ideas  ;  and  the  existence  of  these 
I  do  not  deny.    Neither  do  you  pretend  they  exist  without  the  mind. 

Ifyl.  Pray  let  me  see  any  sense  you  can  understand  it  in. 

Phil.  Why,  I  imagine  that  if  I  had  been  present  at  the  creation,  I  should  have  seen 
things  produced  into  being  ;  that  is  become  perceptible,  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the 
sacred  historian.  I  ever  before  believed  the  Mosiac  account  of  the  creation,  and  now 
find  no  alteration  in  my  manner  of  believing  it.  When  things  are  said  to  begin  or  end 
their  existence,  we  do  not  mean  this  with  regard  to  God,  but  his  creatures.  AH  objects 
are  eternally  known  by  God,  or,  which  is  the  same  tiling,  have  an  eternal  existence  in 
his  mind  :  but  when  things  before  imperceptible  to  creatures,  are  by  a  decree  of  God 
perceptible  to  them  ;  then  are  they  said  to  begin  a  relative  existence,  with  respect  to 
created  minds.  Upon  reading  therefore  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  I  under- 
stand that  the  several  parts  of  the  world  became  gradually  perceivable  to  finite  spirits, 
endowed  with  proper  faculties;  so  that  whoever  such  were  present,  they  were  in  truth 
perceived  by  them.  This  is  the  literal  obvious  sense  suggested  to  me,  by  the  words 
of  the  holy  Scripture :  in  which  is  included  no  mention  or  no  thovight,  either  of 
«M4«<rate»J,  instrument,  occasion,  or  absolute  existence.  And  upon  inquiry,  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  found,  that  most  plain  honest  men,  who  believe  the  creation,  never  think 
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of  those  things  any  more  than  I.     What  metaphysical  sense  you  may  understand  it  in, 
you  only  can  tell. 

Hyl.  But,  Philonous,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  you  allow  created  things  in 
the  beginning,  only  a  relative,  and  consequently  hypothetical  being  ;  that  is  to  say, 
upon  supposition  there  were  men  to  perceive  them,  without  which  they  have  no 
actuality  of  absolute  existence  wherein  creation  might  terminate.  Is  it  not  therefore 
according  to  you  plainly  impossible,  the  creation  of  any  inanimate  creatures  should 
precede  that  of  man  1     And  is  not  tliis  directly  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account? 

Phil.  In  answer  to  that,  I  say,  first,  created  beings  might  begin  to  exist  in  the  mind 
of  other  created  intelligences  beside  men.  You  will  not  therefore  be  able  to  prove 
any  contradiction  between  Moses,  and  my  notions,  unless  you  first  shew,  there  was  no 
other  order  of  finite  created  spirits  in  being  before  man.  1  say  farther,  in  case  we  con- 
ceive the  creation,  as  we  should  at  this  time  a  parcel  of  plants  or  vegetables  of  all  sorts, 
produced  by  an  invisible  power,  in  a  desert  where  no  body  was  present  that  this  way 
of  explaining  or  conceiving  it,  is  consistent  with  my  principles,  since  they  deprive  you 
of  nothing,  either  sensible  or  imaginable  :  that  it  exactly  suits  with  the  common, 
natural,  and  undebauched  notions  of  mankind  :  that  it  manifests  the  dependence  of  all 
things  on  God  ;  and  consequently  hath  all  the  good  effect  or  influence,  which  it  is 
possible  that  important  article  of  our  faith  should  have  in  making  men  humble, 
thankful,  and  resigned  to  theii'  Creator.  I  say,  moreover,  that  in  this  naked  concep- 
tion of  things,  divested  of  words,  there  will  not  be  found  any  notion  of  what  you  call 
the  actuality  of  absolute  existence.  You  may  indeed  raise  a  dust  with  those  terms,  and 
80  lengthen  our  dispute  to  no  purpose.  But  I  entreat  you  calmly  to  look  into  your 
own  thoughts,  and  then  tell  me  if  ihey  are  not  a  useless  and  unintelligible  jargon. 

Hyl.  I  own,  I  have  no  very  clear  notion  annexed  to  them.  But  what  say  you  to 
this?  Do  you  not  make  the  existence  of  sensible  things  consist  in  their  being  in  a 
mind?  and  were  not  all  things  eternally  in  the  mind  of  God  ?  Did  they  not  therefore 
exist  from  all  eternity,  according  to  you  ?  And  how  could  that  which  was  eternal,  be 
created  in  time  ?     Can  any  thing  be  clearer  or  better  connected  than  this  ? 

Phil.  And  are  not  you  too  of  opinion,  that  God  knew  all  things  from  eternity  ? 

Ht/l.  I  am. 

Phil.  Consequently  they  always  had  a  being  in  the  Divine  intellect. 

Hyl.  This  I  acknowledge. 

Phil.  By  your  own  confession  therefore  nothing  is  new,  or  begins  to  be,  in  respect 
of  the  mind  of  God.     So  we  .are  agreed  in  that  point. 

Hyl.  What  shall  we  make  then  of  the  creation? 

Phil.  May  we  not  understand  it  to  have  been  entirely  in  respect  of  finite  spirits; 
so  that  things,  with  regard  to  us.  may  properly  be  said  to  begin  their  existence,  or  be 
created,  when  God  decreed  they  should  become  perceptible  to  intelligent  creatures,  in 
that  order  and  manner  which  he  then  established,  and  we  now  call  the  laws  of  nature  ? 
You  may  call  this  a  relative,  or  hypothetical  existence  if  you  please.  But  so  long  as  it 
supplies  us  with  the  most  natural,  obvious,  and  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  history  of 
the  creation  ;  so  long  as  it  answers  all  the  religious  ends  of  that  great  article  ;  in  a 
word,  so  long  as  you  can  assign  no  other  sense  or  meaning  in  its  stead  ;  why  should  we 
reject  this  ?  Is  it  to  comply  with  a  ridiculous  sceptical  humour  of  maliing  every  thing 
nonsense  and  imintelligible  ?  I  am  sure  you  cannot  say  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  For 
allowing  it  to  be  a  thing  possible  and  conceivable,  that  the  corporeal  world  should  have 
an  absolute  existence  extrinsical  to  the  mind  of  God,  as  well  as  to  the  minds  of  all 
created  spirits  ;  yet  how  could  this  set  forth  either  the  immensity  or  omniscience  of 
the  Deity,  or  the  necessary  and  immediate  dependence  of  all  things  on  him?  Nay, 
would  it  not  rather  seem  to  derogate  from  those  attributes  ? 

Hyl.  Well,  but  as  to  this  decree  of  God's,  for  making  things  perceptible,  what  say 
you,  Philonous,  is  it  not  plain,  God  did  either  execute  that  decree  from  all  eternity,  or 
at  some  certain  time  began  to  will  what  he  had  not  actually  willed  before,  but  only 
designed  to  will.  It  the  former,  then  there  could  be  no  "creation  or  beginning  of 
existence  infinite  tilings.  If  the  latter,  then  we  must  acknowledge  something  new 
to  befall  the  Deity;  which  implies  a  sort  of  change:  and  all  change  argues  im- 
perfection. 

Phil.  Pray,  consider  what  you  are  doing.  Is  it  not  evident,  this  objection  con- 
cludes equally  against  a  creation  in  any  sense  ;  nay,  against  every  other  act  of  the 
Deity,  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature?  None  of  which  can  we  conceive,  other- 
wise tlian  as  performed  in  time,  and  having  a  beginning.  God  is  a  being  of  trans- 
cendent and  unlimitod  perfections  ;  his  nature  therefore  is  incomprehensible  to  finite 
spirits.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected,  th:it  any  man,  whether  Materialist  or 
Imniaterialist,  should  have  exactly  just  notions  of  the  Deity,  his  attributes,  and  ways 
of  operation.    If  then  you  would  infer  any  thing  against  me,  your  difficulty  must  not 
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be  drawn  from  the  inadequateness  of  our  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  is 
unavoidable  ou  any  scheme  :  but  from  the  denial  of  matter,  of  which  there  is  not  one 
word,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  what  you  have  now  objected. 

Hyl.  I  must  acknowledge,  the  difficulties  you  are  concerned  to  clear,  are  such  only 
as  arise  from  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and  are  peculiar  to  that  notion.  So  far  you 
are  in  the  right.  But  T  cannot  by  any  means  bring  myself  to  think  there  is  no  such 
peculiar  repugnancy  between  the  creation  and  your  opinion  :  though  indeed  where  to 
fix  it,  I  do  not  distinctly  know. 

Phil.  What  would  you  have  1  Do  I  not  acknowledge  a  twofold  state  of  things,  the 
one  ectypal  or  natural,  the  other  archetypal  and  eternal  ?  The  former  was  created  in 
time ;  the  latter  existed  from  everlasting  in  the  mind  of  God.  Is  not  this  agreeable  to 
the  common  notions  of  divines  1  Or  is  any  more  than  this  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
ceive the  creation?  but  you  suspect  some  peculiar  repugnancy,  though  you  know  not 
where  it  lies.  To  take  away  all  possibility  of  scruple  in  the  case,  do  but  consider  this 
one  point.  Either  you  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  creation  on  any  hypothesis  what- 
soever; and  if  so,  there  is  no  ground  for  dislike  or  complaint  against  any  particular 
opinion  on  that  score  :  or  you  are  able  to  conceive  it ;  and  if  so,  why  not  on  my  prin- 
ciples, since  thereby  nothing  conceivable  is  taken  away  ?  You  have  all  along  been 
allowed  the  full  scope  of  sense,  imagination,  and  reason.  Whatever  therefore  you 
could  before  apprehend,  either  immediately  or  mediately  by  your  senses,  or  by  ratio- 
cination from  your  senses  ;  whatever  you  could  perceive,  imagine,  or  understand,  re« 
mains  still  with  you.  If  therefore  the  notion  you  have  of  the  creation  by  other  prin- 
ciples be  intelligible,  you  have  it  still  upon  mine  ;  if  it  be  not  intelligible,  I  conceive 
it  to  be  no  notion  at  all ;  and  so  there  is  no  loss  of  it.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  me  very 
plain,  that  the  supposition  of  matter,  that  is,  a  thing  perfectly  unknown  and  incon- 
ceivable, cannot  serve  to  make  us  conceive  any  thing.  And  I  hope,  it  need  not  be 
proved  to  you,  that  if  the  existence  of  matter  doth  not  make  the  creation  conceivable,  the 
creation's  being  without  it  inconceivable,  can  be  no  objection  against  its  non-existence. 
Hyl.  I  confess,  Philonous,  you  have  almost  satisfied  me  in  this  point  of  ihe  creation. 
Phil.  I  would  fain  know  why  you  are  not  quite  satisfied.  You  tell  me  indeed  of  a 
repugnancy  between  the  Mosaic  history  and  Immaterialism  :  but  you  know  not  where 
it  lies.  Is  this  reasonable,  Hylas?  Can  you  expect  I  should  solve  a  difficulty  without 
knowing  what  it  is  J.  But  to  pass  by  all  that,  would  not  a  man  think  you  were  assured 
there  is  no  repugnancy  between  the  received  notions  of  Materialists  and  the  inspired 
writings  ? 
Hyl.  And  so  I  am. 

Phil.  Ought  the  historical  part  of  Scripture  to  be  understood  in  a  plain  obvious 
sense,  or  in  a  sense  which  is  metaphysical,  and  out  of  the  way  f 
Hyl.  In  the  plain  sense,  doubtless. 

Phil.  When  Moses  speaks  of  herbs,  earth,  water,  &c.  as  having  been  created  by 
God  ;  think  you  not  the  sensible  things  commonly  signified  by  those  words,  are  sug- 
gested to  every  unphilosophical  reader  ? 
Hyl.  I  cannot  help  thinking  so. 

Phil.  And  are  not  all  ideas,  or  things  perceived  by  sense,  to  be  denied  a  real  ex- 
istence by  the  doctrine  of  the  Materialist? 
Hyl.  This  I  have  already  acknowledged. 

Phil.  The  creation  therefore,  according  to  them,  was  not  the  creation  of  things 
sensible,  which  have  only  a  relative  being,  but  of  certain  unknown  natures,  which 
have  an  absolute  being,  wherein  creation  might  terminate  1 
Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  the  assertora  of  matter  destroy  the  plain  obvious 
sense  of  Moses,  with  which  their  notions  are  utterly  inconsistent;  and  instead  of  it 
obtrude  on  us  I  know  not  what,  something  equally  unintelligible  to  themselves  and 
me? 
Hyl,  I  cannot  contradict  you. 

Phil.  Moses  tells  us  of  a  creation.  A  creation  of  what?  of  unknown  quiddities,  of 
occasions,  or  substratum  ?  No,  certainly ;  but  of  things  obvious  to  the  senses.  You 
must  first  reconcile  this  with  your  notions,  if  you  expect  I  should  be  reconciled  to 
them. 

Hyl.  I  see  you  can  assault  me  with  my  own  weapons. 

Phil.  Then  as  to  absolute  existence,  was  there  ever  known  a  more  jejune  notion  than 
that?  Something  it  is,  so  abstracted  and  unintelligible,  that  you  have  frankly  owned 
you  could  not  conceive  it,  much  less  explain  any  thing  by  it.  But  allowing  matter  to 
exist,  and  the  notion  of  absolute  existence  to  be  as  clear  as  light;  yet  was  this  ever 
known  to  make  the  creation  more  credible?  Nay,  hath  it  not  furnished  the  Atheists 
and  infidels  of  all  ages,  with  the  most  plausible  arguments  against  a  creation  ?  That  a 
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corporeal  substance,  which  hath  an  absolute  existence  without  the  minds  of  spirits, 
should  be  produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  mere  will  of  a  spirit,  hath  been  looked  upon 
as  a  thing  so  contrary  to  all  reason,  so  impossible  and  absurd,  that  not  only  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  ancients,  but  even  divers  modern  and  Christian  philosophers 
have  thought  matter  coeternal  with  the  Deity.  Lay  these  things  together,  and  then 
judge  you  whether  IMaterialism  disposes  men  to  believe  the  creation  of  things. 

Hyl.  I  own,  Philonous,  I  thinic  it  does  not.  This  of  the  creation  is  the  last  objec- 
tion I  can  thinlc  of;  and  I  must  needs  own  it  hath  been  sufficiently  answered  as  well 
as  the  rest.  Nothing  now  remains  to  be  overcome,  but  a  sort  of  unaccountable  back- 
wardness, that  I  find  in  myself  towards  your  notions. 

Phil.  When  a  man  is  swayed,  he  knows  not  why,  to  one  side  of  the  question  ;  can 
this,  think  you,  be  any  thing  else  but  the  effect  of  prejudice,  which  never  fails  to  attend 
old  and  rooted  notions  1  And  indeed  in  this  lespect  I  cannot  deny  the  belief  of  mat- 
ter to  have  very  much  the  advantage  over  the  contrary  opinion,  with  men  of  a  learned 
education. 

Uyl.  I  confess  it  seems  to  be  as  you  say. 

Phil.  As  a  balance  therefore  to  this  weight  of  prejudice,  let  us  throw  into  the  scale 
the  great  advantages  that  arise  from  the  belief  of  Immaterialism,  both  in  regard  to 
religion  and  human  learning.  The  being  of  a  God,  and  incorruptibility  of  the  soul, 
those  great  articles  of  religion,  are  they  not  proved  with  the  clearest  and  most  im- 
mediate evidence  ?  When  I  say  the  being  of  a  God,  I  do  not  mean  an  obscure  general 
cause  of  things,  whereof  we  have  no  conception,  but  God,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  A  being  whose  spirituality,  omnipresence,  providence,  omniscience, 
infinite  power  and  goodness,  are  as  conspicuous  as  the  existence  of  sensible  things,  of 
which  (notwithstanding  the  fallacious  pretences  and  affected  scruples  of  sceptics) 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  than  of  our  own  being.  Then  with  relation  to  human 
sciences  ;  in  natural  philosophy,  what  intricacies,  what  obscurities,  what  contradic- 
tions, hath  the  belief  of  matter  led  men  into  !  To  say  nothing  of  the  numberless  dis- 
putes about  its  extent,  continuity,  homogeneity,  gravity,  divisibility,  &c.  Do  they  not 
pretend  to  explain  all  things  by  bodies  operating  on  bodies,  according  to  the  laws  of 
motion  ■?  and  yet,  are  they  able  to  comprehend  how  one  body  should  move  another  ? 
Nay,  admitting  there  was  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  notion  of  an  inert  being  with 
a  cause,  or  in  conceiving  how  an  accident  might  pass  from  one  body  to  another ;  yet 
by  all  their  strained  thoughts  and  extravagant  suppositions,  have  they  been  able  to 
reach  tlie  mechanical  production  of  any  one  animal  or  vegetable  body  ?  Can  they  ac- 
count by  the  laws  of  motion  for  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  or  colours,  or  for  the  regular 
course  of  things  ?  Have  they  accounted  by  physical  principles  for  the  aptitude  and 
contrivance,  even  of  the  most  inconsiderable  parts  of  tlie  universe  '\  But  laying  aside 
matter  and  corporeal  causes,  and  admitting  only  the  efficiency  of  an  all-perfect  mind, 
are  not  all  the  effects  of  nature  easy  and  intelligible  ?  If  the  phenomena  are  nothing 
else  but  ideas,  God  is  a  spirit,  but  matter  an  unintelligent,  unperceiving  being.  If 
they  demonstrate  an  unlimited  power  in  their  cause,  God  is  active  and  unlimited,  but 
matter  an  inert  mass.  If  the  order,  regularity,  and  usefulness  of  them,  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired,  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  provident,  but  matter  destitute  of  all 
contrivance  and  design.  These  surely  are  great  advantantagesin^%sies.  Notto  mention 
that  the  apprehension  of  a  distant  Deity  naturally  disposes  men  to  a  negligence  in 
their  moral  actions,  which  they  would  be  more  cautious  of,  in  case  they  thought  him 
immediately  present,  and  acting  on  their  minds  without  the  interposition  of  matter, 
or  unthinking  second  causes.  Then  in  metaphysics  ;  what  difficulties  concerning  entity 
in  abstract,  substantial  forms,  hylarcbic  principles,  plastic  natures,  substance  and  acci- 
dent, principle  of  individuation,  possibility  of  matter's  thinking,  origin  of  ideas,  the 
manner  how  two  independent  substances,  so  widely  different  as  spirit  and  matter, 
should  mutually  operate  on  each  other  ?  what  difficulties,  I  say,  and  endless  disquisi- 
tions concerning  theseand  innumerableotherthe  like  points,  do  we  escape  by  supposing 
only  spirits  and  ideas  ?  Even  the  mathematics  themselves,  if  we  take  away  the  ab- 
solute existence  of  extended  things,  become  much  more  clear  and  easy;  the  most 
shocking  paradoxes  and  intricate  speculations  in  those  sciences,  depending  on  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  finite  extension,  which  depends  on  that  supposition.  But  what 
need  is  there  to  insist  on  the  particular  sciences  1  Is  not  that  opposition  to  all  science 
whatsoever,  that  frensy  of  the  ancient  and  modern  sceptics,  built  on  the  same  founda- 
tion? Or  can  you  produce  so  much  as  one  argument  against  the  reality  of  corporeal 
things,  or  in  behalf  of  that  avowed  utter  ignorance  of  their  natures,  which  doth  not 
suppose  their  reality  to  consist  in  an  external  absolute  existence  ?  Upon  this  sup- 
position indeed,  the  objections  from  the  change  of  colours  in  a  pigeon's  neck,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  broken  oar  in  the  water,  must  be  allowed  to  have  weight.  But 
these  and  the  like  objections  vanish,  if  we  do  not  maintain  the  being  of  absolute  external 
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originala,  but  place  the  reality  of  things  in  ideas,  fleeting  indeed,  and  ehanf;eable; 
however,  not  changed  at  random,  but  according  to  the  fixed  order  of  nature.  For 
hiM'ein  consists  that  constancy  and  trntli  of  things,  which  secures  all  the  concerns  of 
life,  and  distinguishes  that  wliich  is  real  fr-om  the  irregular  visions  of  the  fancy, 

Hyl.  I  ao;ree  to  all  you  liave  now  said,  and  must  own  that  nothing  can  incline  me  to 
embrace  your  opinion,  more  than  the  advantages  1  see  it  is  attended  witli.  I  am  by 
nature  lazy ;  and  this  would  be  a  mighty  abridgment  in  knowledge.  What  doubts, 
what  hypotheses,  what  labyrinths  of  amusement,  what  fields  of  disputation,  what  an 
ocean  of  false  learning,  may  be  avoided  by  that  single  notion  of  Imvinterialism  I 

Phil.  After  all,  is  there  any  thing  farther  remaining  to  be  done  1  You  may  remem- 
ber you  promised  to  embrace  that  opinion  whicb  upon  examination  should  appear 
most  agreeable  to  common  sense,  and  i  emote  from  scepticism.  This  by  your  own  con- 
fession is  that  which  denies  matter,  or  the  absolute  existence  of  corporeal  things. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  the  same  notion  has  been  proved  several  ways,  viewed  in  different 
lights,  pursued  in  its  consequences,  and  all  objections  against  it  cleared.  Can  there 
be  a  greater  evidence  of  its  truth  1  or  is  it  possible  it  should  have  all  tbe  marks  of  a  true 
opinion,  and  yet  be  false  1 

Hyl.  I  own  myself  entirely  satisfied  for  the  present  in  all  respects.  But  what 
security  can  I  have  that  I  shall  still  continue  the  same  full  assent  to  your  opinion,  and 
that  no  unthought-of  objection  or  difficulty  will  occur  hereafter'! 

Phil.  Pray,  Hylas,  do  you  in  other  cases  when  a  point  is  once  evidently  proved, 
withhold  your  assent  on  account  of  objections  or  difficnlties  it  may  be  liable  to? 
Are  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  doctrine  of  incommensurable  quantities,  of  the 
angle  of  contact,  of  the  asymptotes  to  curves,  or  the  like,  sufficient  to  make  you 
hold  out  against  mathematical  demonstration  ?  Or  will  you  disbelieve  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  because  there  may  be  some  particular  things  which  you  know  not 
how  to  reconcile  with  it?  If  there  are  difficulties  attending  Immaterialism,  there 
are  at  the  same  time  direct  and  evident  proofs  of  it.  But  for  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter, there  is  not  one  proof,  and  far  more  numerous  and  insurmountable  objections 
lie  against  it.  But  where  are  those  mighty  difficulties  you  insist  on  ?  Alas  !  you 
know  not  where  or  what  they  are;  something  which  may  possibly  occur  hereafter. 
If  this  be  a  sufficient  pretence  for  withholding  your  full  assent,  you  should  never  yield 
it  to  any  proposition,  how  free  soever  from  exceptions,  how  clearly  and  solidly  soever 
demonstrated. 

Hyl.  You  have  satisfied  me,  Philonous. 

Phil.  But  to  arm  you  against  all  future  objections,  do  but  consider,  that  which 
bears  equally  hard  on  two  contradictory  opinions,  can  be  proof  against  neither. 
Whenever  therefore  any  difficulty  occurs,  try  if  you  can  find  a  solution  for  it  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Materialists.  "Be  not  deceived  by  words ;  but  sr.und  your  own 
thoughts.  And  in  case  you  cannot  conceive  it  easier  by  the  help  of  Materialism,  it  is 
plain  it  can  be  no  objection  against  Immaterialism.  Had  you  proceeded  all  along  by 
this  rule,  you  would  probably  have  spared  yourself  abundance  of  trouble  in  objecting  ; 
since  of  all  your  difficulties  I  challenge  you  to  show  one  that  is  explained  by  matter  : 
nay,  which  is  not  more  unintelligible  with  tban  witiiout  that  supposition,  and  conse- 
quently makes  rather  against  titan  fur  it.  You  should  consider  in  each  particular,  as 
whether  the  difficulty  arises  from  tbenon-existeticc  of  matter.  If  it  di.tb  not,  you  might 
as  well  argue  from  the  infinitedivisibilityof  extension  gainst  thePivine  prescience, as 
from  such  a  difficulty  against  Immaterialism.  And  yet  upon  recollection  I  believe  you 
will  find  this  to  have  been  often  if  not  always  the  case.  You  should  likewise  take  heed 
not  to  argue  on  a  petitio  principii.  One  is  apt  to  say,  the  unknown  sidjstances  ought 
to  be  esteemed  real  things,  rather  than  the  ideas  in  our  minds  :  and  who  can  tell  but 
the  unthinking  external  substance  may  concur  as  a  cause  or  instrument  in  the  produc- 
tions of  our  ideas?  But  is  not  this  proceeding  on  a  supposition  tbat  there  are  such 
external  substances?  And  to  suppose  this,  is  it  not  begging  the  question?  But  above 
all  things  you  should  beware  of  imposing  on  yourself  by  that  vulgar  sophism,  wbicli  is 
called  ignoratio  elenchi.  You  talked  often  as  if  you  thought  I  marntained  tbe  non- 
existence of  sensible  things:  whereas  in  truth  no  one  can  be  more  thoroughly  assured 
of  their  existence  than  I  am  :  and  it  is  you  who  doubt ;  I  should  have  said,  positively 
deny  it.  Every  thing  that  is  seen,  felt,  heard,  or  any  way  perceived  by  the  senses,  is 
on  the  principles  I  embrace,  a  real  being,  but  not  on  yourt:.  Remember,  the  matter 
you  contend  for  is  an  unknown  somewhat  (if  indeed  it  may  be  termed  somewhat), 
which  is  quite  stripped  of  all  sensible  qualities,  and  can  neither  be  percerved  by  sense, 
nor  apprehended  by  the  mind.  Remember,  I  say,  that  it  is  not  any  object  which  is 
hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  bine  or  wliite,  round  or  sipiare,  &c.  For  ;ill  these  things  I 
affirm  do  exist.  Though  indeed  I  deny  they  have  an  existence  disiinct  from  being 
perceived  ■  or  that  they  exist  out  of  all  minds  whatsoever.     Thmk  on  tbese  p.iinir' 
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let  them  be  attentively  considered  and  still  kept  in  view.  Otherwise  you  will  not 
comprehend  the  state  of  the  question  ;  without  which  your  objections  will  always  be 
wide  of  the  mark,  and  instead  of  mine,  may  possibly  be  directed  (as  more  than  once 
they  have  been)  against  your  own  notions. 

Hyl.  I  must  needs  own,  Philonous,  nothing  seems  to  have  kept  me  from  agreeing 
with  you  more  than  this  same  mistaking  the  question.  In  denying  matter,  at  first 
glimpse  I  am  tempted  to  imagine  you  deny  the  things  we  see  and  feel:  but,  upon 
reflection,  find  there  is  no  ground  for  it.  What  think  you,  therefore,  of  retaining  the 
name  matter,  and  applying  it  to  sensible  things  t  This  may  be  done  without  any 
change  in  your  sentiments :  and  believe  me,  it  would  be  a  means  of  reconciling  them 
to  some  persons,  who  may  be  more  shocked  at  an  innovation  in  words  than  in  opinion. 

P/iil.  With  all  my  heart :  retain  the  word  matter,  and  apply  it  to  the  objects  of  sense, 
if  you  please,  provided  you  do  not  attribute  to  them  any  subsistence  distinct  from  their 
being  perceived.  I  shall  never  quarrel  with  you  for  an  expression.  Matter,  or  mate- 
rial suistance,  are  terms  introduced  by  philosophers  ;  and  as  used  by  them,  imply  a 
sort  of  independency,  or  a  subsistence  distinct  from  being  perceived  by  a  mind  :  but 
are  never  used  by  common  people  ;  or,  if  ever,  it  is  to  signify  the  immediate  objects  of 
sense.  One  would  think,  therefore,  so  long  as  the  names  of  all  particular  things,  with 
the  terms  sensible,  substance,  body,  stuff,  and  the  like,  are  retained,  the  word  matter 
should  be  never  missed  in  common  talk.  And  in  philosophical  discourses  it  seems  the 
best  way  to  leave  it  quite  out:  since  there  is  not,  peihaps,  anyone  thing  that  hath 
more  favoured  and  strengthened  the  depraved  bent  of  the  mind  towards  atheism,  than 
the  use  of  that  general  confused  term. 

Hyl.  Well  but,  Philonous,  since  I  am  content  to  give  up  the  notion  of  an  unthinking 
substance  exterior  to  the  mind,  I  think  you  ought  not  to  deny  me  the  privilege  of 
using  the  word  matter  as  I  please,  and  annexing  it  to  a  collection  of  sensible  qualities 
subsisting  only  in  the  mind.  I  freely  own  there  is  another  substance,  in  a  strict  sense, 
than  spirit.  But  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  term  matter,  that  I  know  not  how 
to  part  with  it.  To  say,  there  is  no  matter  in  the  world,  is  still  shocking  to  me. 
Whereas  to  say,  there  is  no  matter,  if  by  that  term  be  meant  an  unthinking  substance 
existing  without  the  mind  :  but  if  by  matter  is  meant  some  sensible  thing,  whose 
existence  consists  in  being  perceived,  then  there  is  matter:  this  distinction  gives  it 
quite  another  turn  :  and  men  will  come  into  your  notions  with  small  difficulty,  when 
they  are  proposed  in  that  manner.  For  after  all,  the  controversy  about  matter  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  it,  lies  altogether  between  you  and  the  philosophers  :  whose  prin- 
ciples, I  acknowledge,  are  not  near  so  natural,  or  so  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  holy  Scripture,  as  yours.  There  is  nothing  we  either  desire  or  shun, 
but  as  it  makes,  or  is  apprehended  to  make,  some  part  of  our  happiness  or  misery. 
But  what  hath  happiness  or  misery,  joy  or  grief,  pleasure  or  pain,  to  do  with  absolute 
existence,  or  with  unknown  entities,  abstracted  from  all  relation  to  us  ?  It  is  evident, 
things  regard  us  only  as  they  are  pleasing  or  displeasing  :  and  they  can  please  or  dis- 
please, only  so  far  forth  as  they  are  perceived.  Farther,  therefore,  we  are  not  concerned  ; 
and  thus  far  you  leave  things  as  you  found  them.  Yet  still  there  is  something  new  in 
this  doctrine.  It  is  plain,  I  do  not  now  think  with  the  philosophers,  nor  yet  altogether 
with  the  vulgar.  I  would  know  how  the  case  stands  in  that  respect :  precisely,  what 
you  have  added  to,  or  altered  in  my  former  notions. 

Vhil.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter-up  of  new  notions.  My  endeavours  tend  only 
to  unite  and  place  in  a  clearer  light  that  truth,  which  was  before  shared  between  the 
vulgar  and  the  philosophers  :  the  former  being  of  opinion,  that  those  things  they  im- 
mediately perceive  are  the  real  things  ;  and  the  latter,  that  the  things  immediately 
perceived,  are  ideas  which  eocisi  only  in  the  mind.  Which  two  notions  put  together,  do, 
in  effect,  constitute  the  substance  of  what  I  advance. 

Jiyl.  I  have  been  a  long  time  distrusting  my  senses  ;  methought  I  saw  things  by  a 
dim  light,  and  through  false  glasses.  Now  the  glasses  are  removed,  and  a  new  light 
breaks  in  upon  my  understanding.  I  am  clearly  convinced  that  I  see  things  in  their 
native  forms  ;  and  am  no  longer  in  pain  about  their  unknown  natures  or  absolute 
existence.  This  is  the  state  I  find  myself  in  at  present :  though,  indeed,  the  course 
that  brought  me  to  it,  I  do  not  yet  thoroughly  comprehend.  You  set  out  upon  the 
.same  principles  that  academics,  Cartesians,  and  the  like  sects,  usually  do  ;  and  for  a 
long  time  it  looked  as  if  you  were  advancing  their  philosophical  scepticism  ;  but,  in 
the  end,  your  conclusions  are  directly  opposite  to  theirs. 

Phil.  Yen  see,  Hylas,  the  water  of  yonder  fountain,  how  it  is  forced  upwards,  in  a 
round  column,  to  a  oertain  hciglit;  at  which  it  breaks  and  falls  back  into  the  basin 
from  wlienrc  it  rose :  its  ascent  as  well  as  descent,  proceeding  from  the  same  uniform 
law  or  principle  ol  gravitation.  .lust  so,  the  same  piincipleswliich  at  first  view  lead  to 
scepticism,  pursued  to  a  certain  point,  bring  men  biicl;  to  common  sense. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOHN  PERCIVALE,  BART. 


ONE   OF    HER   BIAJESTY'S   MOST    HONOURABLE   TRIVY   COUNCIL 
IN   THE   KINGDOM   OF   IRELAND. 


Sir, 


I  COULD  not,  without  doing  violence  to  myself,  forbear  upon  this  occasion,  to  give 
some  public  testimony  of  the  great  and  well-grounded  esteem  I  have  conceived  for  you, 
ever  since  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your  acquaintance.    The  outward  ad- 
vantages of  fortune,  and  the  early  honours  with  which  you  are  adorned,  together  with 
the  reputation  you  are  known  to  have  amongst  the  best  and  most  considerable  men, 
may  well  imprint  veneration  and  esteem,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  behold  you  from 
a  distance.    But  these  are  not  the  chief  motives  that  inspire  me  with  the  respect 
I  bear  you.      A  nearer  approach  has  given  me  the  view  of  something  in  your  person 
infinitely  beyond  the  external  ornaments  of  honour  and  estate.     I  mean,  an  intrinsic 
stockof  virtue  and  good  sense,  a  true  concern  for  religion,  and  disinterested  love  of 
your  country.    Add  to  these  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  the  best  and  most  useful 
parts  of  knowledge  ;  together  with  (what  in  my  mind  is  a  perfection  of  the  first  rank) 
a  surpassing  goodness  of  nature.    AH  which  I  have  collected,  not  from  the  uncertain 
reports  of  fame,  but  from  my  own  experience.    Within  these  few  months,  that  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  known  unto  you,  the  many  delightful  hours  t  have  passed  in  your 
agreeable  and  impioving  conversation,  have  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  discovering 
in  you  many  excellent  qualities,  which  at  once  fill  me  with  admiration  and  esteem. 
That  one  at  those  years,  and  in  those  circumstances  of  wealth  and  greatness,  should 
continue  proof  against  the  charms  of  luxury,  and  those  criminal  pleasures,  so  fashion- 
able and  predominant  in  the  age  we  live  in ;  that  he  should  preserve  a  sweet  and 
modest  behaviour,  free  from  that  insolent  and  assuming  air  so  familiar  to  those  who 
are  placed  above  the  ordinary  rank  of  men  ;  that  he  should  manage  a  great  fortune 
with  that  prudence  and  inspection,  and  at  the  same  time  expend  it  with  that  generosity 
and  nobleness  of  mind,  as  to  shew  himself  equally  remote  from  a  sordid  parsimony, 
and  a  lavish  inconsiderate  profusion  of  the  good  things  he  is  intrusted  with ; — this, 
surely,   were  admirable  and  praiseworthy.     But  that  he  should    moreover,  by  an 
impartial  exercise  of  his  reason  and  constant  perusal  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  endea- 
vour to  attain  a  right  notion  of  the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  that  he 
should  with  the  concern  of  a  true  patriot  have  the  interest  of  the  public  at  heart,  and 
omit  no  means  of  informing  himself  what  maybe  prejudicial  or  advantageous  to  his 
country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  one,  and  promote  the  other  ;  in  fine,  that  by  a  con- 
stant application  to  the  most  severe  and  useful  studies,  by  a  strict  observation  of  the 
rules  of  honour  and  virtue,  by  frequent  and  serious  reflections  on  the  mistaken  mea- 
sures of  the  world,  and  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  mankind,  he  should  in  all 
respects  qualify  himself,  bravely  to  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  him,  to  deserve  the 
character  of  great  and  good  in  this  life,  and  be  ever  happy  hereafter ; — this  were 
amazing,  and  almost  incredible.    Yet  all  this,  and  more  than  this.  Sib,  might  I  justly 
say  of  you ;  did  either  your  modesty  permit,  or  your  character  stand  in  need  of  it.    I 
know  it  might  deservedly  be  thought  a  vanity  in  me,  to  imagine  that  any  thing  coming 
from  so  obscure  a  hand  as  mine,  could  add  a  lustre  to  your  reputation.    But  I  am 
withal  sensible,  how  far  I  advance  the  interest  of  my  own,  by  laying  hold  on  this  op- 
portunity to  make  it  known,  that  I  am  admitted  into  some  degree  of  intimacy  with  a 
person  of  your  exquisite  judgment.    And  with  that  view  I  have  ventured  to  make  you 
an  address  of  this  nature,  which,  the  goodness  I  have  ever  experienced  in  you,  inclines 
me  to  hope  will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  at  your  hands.     Though  I  must  own 
I  have  your  pardon  to  ask,  for  touching  on  what  may,  possibly,  be  offensive  to  a  virtue 
you  are  possessed  of  iri  a  very  distinguishing  degree.     Excuse  me.  Sir,   if  it  was  out  of 
my  power,  to  mention  the  name  of  Sir  John  Pkrcivale,  without  paying  some  tribute 
to  that  extraordinary  and  surprising  merit,  whereof  I  have  so  lively  and  affecting  an 
idea,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  exposed  in  too  full  a  light  for  the  imitation  of 
others.     Of  late,  I  have  been  agreeably  employed  in  considering  the  most  noble, 
pleasant,  and  comprehensive  of  all  the  senses.    The  fruit  of  that  (labour  shall  I  cnll  it 
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or)  ilivei'sion  is  what  I  now  present  you  with,  in  hopes  it  may  give  some  enlertainment 
to  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  business  anii  vulgar  enjoyments,  preserves  a  relish  tor  the 
ninre  refilled  pleasures  of  thoughtand  reHection.  My  thoughts  conneramg  msiore  have 
led  me  into  some  notions,  so  far  out  of  the  common  road,  that  a  had  1  oon  improper  to 
address  them  to  one  of  a  naiTow  and  contracted  genms.  But  yon,  Siii,  heing  master 
of  a  large  and  free  understanding',  raised  above  the  power  of  th.se  prejudices  tliat 
enslave  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  may  deservedly  be  thought  a  proper  patron 
for  an  attempt  of  this  kind.  Add  to  tiiis,  that  you  are  no  le>s  disposed  to  forgive,  Jian 
(lualilipd  to  discern,  whatever  faults  may  occur  in  it.  Nor  do  1  think  you  detective  in 
any  one  point  necessary  to  form  an  exact  judgment  on  the  most  abstract  and  dithtuilt 
things,  so  much  as  in  ajust  confidence  of  your  own  abilities.  And  ni  ihis  one  instance, 
give  mc  leave  to  say,  you  shew  a  manifest  weakness  of  judgment.  With  relation  to  the 
following  Essni/,  I  shall  oiilv  add,  that  I  beg  your  pardon  for  laying  a  tnfle  of  that 
nature  in  your  way  at  a  time  when  you  are  engaged  in  the  important  aftairs  ot  the 
nation,  and  desire  yon  to  think,  that  I  am,  with  all  sincerity  and  respect, 

Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  and  most  humble  servant, 

Geoiigb  Berkf.iey. 
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argument  of  its  truth.  CXLVII.  Proper  objects  of  vision  the  language  of  nature. 
CXLVIIl.  In  it  there  is  much  admirable  and  deserving  our  attention.  CXLIX. 
Question  proposed  concerning  the  object  of  geometry.  CL.  At  first  view  we  are  apt 
to  think  visible  extension  the  object  of  geometry.  CLI.  J^isible  extension  shewn  not 
to  be  the  object  of  geometry.  CLII.  IVords  may  as  well  be  thought  the  object  of 
geometry  as  visible  extension.  CLIII.  It  is  proposed  to  inquire,  what  progress  an 
intelligence  that  could  see,  but  not  feel,  might  make  in  geometry.  CLIV.  He  can- 
not understand  those  parts  which  relate  to  solids,  and  their  surfaces,  and  lines  gene- 
rated hy  their  section.  CLV.  Nor  even  the  eleme7its  of  plain  geometry.  CLVl. 
The  proper  objects  of  sight  incapable  of  being  managed  as  geometrical  figures. 
CLVII.  The  opinion  of  those  who  hold  plain  figures  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of 
sight,  cotisidered.  CLVJII.  Planes  no  more  the  immediate  objects  of  sight  than 
solids,  CLIX.  Difficult  to  enter  precisely  into  the  thoughts  of  the  abovetnentioned 
intelligence.  CLX.  The  object  of  geometry,  its  not  being  sufficiently  understood, 
cause  of  difficulty  and  useless  labotir  in  that  science. 


AN    ESSAY 
TOWARDS  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  VISION. 


I.  My  design  is  to  shew  the  manner,  wherein  we  perceive  by  sight  the  distance, 
magnitude,  and  situation  of  objects.  Also,  to  consider  the  diiference  there  is  betwixt 
the  ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  and  whether  there  be  any  idea  common  to  both  senses. 
In  treating  of  all  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  writers  of  optics  have  proceeded  on  wrong 
principles. 

II.  It  is,  I  think,  agreed  by  all,  that  distance  of  itself,  and  immediately,  cannot  be 
seen.  For  distance  being  a  line  directed  end-wise  to  the  eye,  it  projects  only  one 
point  in  the  fund  of  the  eye.  Which  point  remains  invariably  the  same,  whether  the 
distance  be  longer  or  shorter. 

III.  I  find  it  also  acknowledged,  that  the  estimate  we  make  of  the  distance  of 
objects  considerably  remote,  is  rather  an  act  of  judgment  grounded  on  experience  than 
of  sense.  For  example,  when  I  perceive  a  great  number  of  intermediate  objects,  such 
as  houses,  fields,  rivers,  and  the  like,  which  I  have  experienced  to  take  up  a  consider- 
able space,  I  thence  form  a  judgment  or  conclusion,  that  the  object  I  see  beyond  them 


,-,    c        ii     f  ■  »  ,  ,.    ,  ,        — _.  experience;  without 

which,  from  the  tamtness  and  httleness,  I  should  not  have  inferred  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  distance  of  objects. 


IV.  But  when  an  object  is  placed  at  so  near  a  distance,  as  that  the  interval  between 
the  eyes  bears  any  sensible  proportion  to  it,  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  the  twooptic 
axes  (the  fancy  that  we  see  only  with  one  eye  at  once  being  exploded)  concurring  at 
the  object  do  there  make  an  angle,  by  means  of  which,  according  as  it  is  greater  or 
lesser,  the  object  is  perceived  to  be  nearer  or  farther  off. 

V.  Betwixt  which,  and  the  foregoing  manner  of  estimating  distance,  there  is  this 
remarkable  difference,— that  whereas  there  was  no  apparent  necessary  connexion 
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between  small  distance  and  a  laige  and  stiong  appearance,  or  between  great  distance, 
and  a  littleand  faint  appearance ;  yet  there  appears  a  very  necessary  connexion  between 
an  obtuse  angle  and  near  distance,  and  an  acute  angle  and  farther  distance.  It  does 
not  in  the  least  depend  upon  experience,  but  may  be  evidently  known  by  any  one 
before  he  had  experienced  it,  that  the  nearer  the  concurrence  of  the  optic  axes,  the 
greater  the  angle,  and  the  remoter  their  eoncui-rence  is,  the  lesser  will  be  the  angle 
comprehended  by  them. 

VI.  There  is  another  way,  mentioned  by  the  optic  writers,  whereby  they  will  have 
us  judge  of  those  distances,  in  respect  of  which  the  breadth  of  the,  pupil  hath  any  sen- 
sible bigness.  And  that  is  the  greater  or  lesser  divergency  of  the  rays,  which,  issuing 
from  the  visible  point,  do  fall  on  the  pupil:  that  point  being  judged  nearest  which  is 
seen  by  most  diverging  rays  :  and  that  remoter,  which  is  seen  by  less  diverging  rays  : 
and  so  on,  the  apparent  distance  still  increasing,  as  the  divergency  of  the  rays 
decreases,  till  at  length  it  becomes  infinite,  when  the  rays  that  fall  on  Xhipupil  are  to 
sense  parallel.  And  after  this  manner  it  is  said  we  perceive  distances  when  we  look 
only  with  one  eye. 

VII.  In  this  case  also,  it  is  plain  we  are  not  beholden  to  experience  :  it  being  a 
certain,  necessary  truth,  that  the  nearer  the  direct  rays  falling  on  the  eye  approach  to 
a, parallelism,  the  farther  off  is  the  point  of  their  intersection,  or  the  visible  point  from 
whence  they  follow. 

VIII.  I  have  here  set  down  the  common  current  accounts  that  are  given  of  our  per- 
ceiving near  distances  by  sight,  which,  though  they  are  unquestionably  received  for 
true  by  mathematicians,  and  accordingly  made  use  of  by  them  in  determining  the  ap- 
parent places  of  objects,  do  nevertheless  seem  to  me  very  unsatisfactory  :  and  that  for 
these  following  reasons. 

IX.  First,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  mind  perceives  any  idea,  not  immediately  and 
of  itself,  it  must  be  by  the  means  of  some  other  idea.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  passions 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  another,  are  of  themselves  to  me  invisible.  I  may  neverthe- 
less perceive  them  by  sight,  though  not  immediately  yet,  by  means  of  the  colours  they 
produce  in  the  countenance.  We  do  often  see  shame  or  fear  in  the  looks  of  a  man, 
by  perceiving  the  changes  of  his  countenance  to  red  or  pale. 

X.  Moreover  it  is  evident,  that  no  idea  which  is  not  itself  perceived  can  be  to  me 
the  means  of  perceiving  any  other  idea.  If  I  do  not  perceive  the  redness  or  paleness 
of  a  man's  face  themselves,  it  is  impossible  I  should  perceive  by  them  the  passions 
which  are  in  his  mind. 

XI.  Now  from  sect,  ii.  it  is  plain,  that  distance  is  in  its  own  nature  imperceivable, 
and  yet  it  is  perceived  by  sight.  It  remains  therefore,  that  it  be  brought  into  view  by 
means  of  some  other  idea,  that  is  itself  immediately  perceived  in  the  act  of  vision. 

XII.  But  those  lines  and  angles,  by  means  whereof  mathematicians  pretend  to 
explain  the  perception  of  distance,  are  themselves  not  at  all  perceived,  nor  are  they  in 
truth  ever  thought  of  by  those  unskilful  in  optics.  I  appeal  to  any  one's  experience, 
whether,  upon  sight  of  an  object,  he  compute  its  distance  by  the  bigness  of  the  angle 
made  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  optic  axes  ?  Or  whether  he  ever  think  of  the  greater 
or  lesser  divergency  of  the  rays,  which  arrive  from  any  point  to  his  pupil  ?  Nay, 
whether  it  be  not  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  perceive  by  sense,  the  various  angles 
wherewith  the  rays,  according  to  their  greater  or  lesser  divergence,  do  fall  on  his  eye. 
Every  one  is  himself  the  best  judge  of  what  he  perceives,  and  what  not.  In  vain  shall 
all  the  mathematicians  in  the  world  tell  me,  that  I  perceive  certain  lines  and  angles 
which  introduce  into  my  mind  the  various  ideas  oi  distance,  so  long  as  I  myself  am 
conscious  of  no  such  thing. 

XIII.  Since  therefore  those  angles  and  lines  are  not  themselves  perceived  by  sight, 
it  follows  from  sect.  x.  that  the  mind  does  not  by  them  judge  of  the  distance  of  objects. 

XIV.  Secondly,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  yet  fartjier  evident  to  any  one 
that  considers,  those  lines  and  angles  have  no  real  existence  in  nature,  being  only  an 
hypothesis  framed  by  mathematicians,  and  by  them  introduced  into  optics,  that  they 
might  treat  of  that  science  in  a  geometrical  way . 

XV.  The  third  and  last  reason  I  shall  give  for  my  rejecting  that  doctrine  is,  that 
though  we  should  grant  the  real  existence  of  those  optic  angles,  &c.  and  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  mind  to  perceive  them  ;  yet  these  principles  would  not  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  phenomena  oi  distance.    As  shall  be  shown  hereafter. 

XVI.  Now  it  being  already  shewn  that  distance  is  suggested  to  the  mind,  by  the 
mediation  of  some  other  idea  which  is  itself  perceived  in  the  act  of  seeing,  it  remains 
that  we  inquire  what  ideas  or  sensations  there  be  that  attend  vision,  unto  which  we 
may  suppose  the  ideas  of  distance  are  connected,  and  by  which  they  are  introduced  into 
the  mind.  And,  first,  it  is  certain  by  experience,  that  when  we  look  at  a  near  object 
with  both  eyes,  according  as  it  approaches  or  recedes  from  us,  wo  alter  the  disposition 
of  our  eyes,  by  lessening  or  widening  the  interval  between  the  pupils.    This  disposition 
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or  turn  of  tbe  pycs  is  attended  ivitli  a  sensation,  wliich  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which 
in  this  case  brings  the  idea  of  greater  or  lesser  distance  into  the  mind. 

XVII.  Not  that  there  is  any  natural  or  necessary  connexion  between  the  sensation 
we  perceive  by  the  turn  of  the  eves,  and  greater  or  lesser  distance  ;  but  because  the 
mind  has  by  constant  experience  found  the  different  sensations  corresponding  to  the 
different  dispositions  of  the  eyes,  to  be  attended  each  with  a  different  degree  of  dis- 
tance in  tbe  object:  there  ha?  grown  an  habitual  or  customary  connexion  between 
those  two  sorts  of  ideas.  So  that  the  mind  no  sooner  perceives  the  sensation  arising 
from  the  different  turn  it  gives  the  eyes,  in  order  to  bring  the  jowp^'fe  nearer,  or  farther 
asunder,  but  it  withal  perceives  the  different  ideaot  distance  which  was  wont  to  be 
connected  with  that  sensation.  '  Just  as  upon  hearing  a  certain  sound,  the  idea  is  im- 
mediately suggested  to  the  understanding  which  custom  had  united  with  it. 

XVIII.  Nor  do  I  see  how  I  can  easily  be  mistalien  in  this  matter.  I  know  evidently 
that  distance  is  not  perceived  of  itself.  That  by  consequence,  it  must  be  per- 
ceived by  means  of  some  other  idea  which  is  immediately  perceived,  and  varies 
with  the  different  degrees  of  distance.  I  know  also  that  the  sensation  arising  from  the 
turn  of  the  eyes  is  of  itself  immediately  perceived,  and  various  degrees  thereof  are 
connected  with  different  distances  ;  which  never  fail  to  accompany  them  into  my  mind, 
when  I  view  an  object  distinctly  with  both  eyes,  whose  distance  is  sosmall  that  in  re- 
spect of  it,  the  interval  between  the  eyes  has  any  considerable  magnitude. 

XIX.  I  know  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  by  altering  the  disposition  of  the  eyes, 
the  mind  perceives  whether  the  angle  of  the  ojMc  axes  is  made  greater  or  lesser. 
And  that  accordingly  by  a  kind  of  natural  geometry  it  judges  the  point  of  their  inter- 
section to  be  nearer  or'farther  off.  But  that  this  is  not  true  I  am  convinced  by  my 
own  experience  ;  since  I  am  not  conscious,  that  I  make  any  such  use  of  the  perception 
I  have  by  the  turn  of  my  eyes.  And  for  me  to  make  those  judgments,  and  draw  those 
conclusions  from  it,  without  knowing  that  I  do  so,  seems  altogether  incomprehensible. 

XX.  From  all  which  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  judgment  we  make  of  the  distance 
of  an  object,  viewed  with  both  eyes,  is  entirely  the  result  of  experience.  If  we  had  not 
constantly  found  certain  sensations  arising  from  the  various  disposition  of  the  eyes, 
attended  with  certain  degrees  of  distance,  we  should  never  make  those  sudden  judg- 
ments from  them  concerning  the  distance  of  ohjecis-f.,t\o  more  than  we  would  pretend 
to  judge  of  a  man's  thoughts  by  his  pronouncing  words  we  had  never  heard  before. 

XXI.  Secondlif,  an  object  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  to  which  the 
breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  a  considerable  proportion,  being  made  to  approach,  is  seen 
more  confusedly.  And  the  nearer  it  is  brought,  the  more  confused  appearance  it  makes. 
And  this  being  found  constantly  (.o  be  so,  there  arises  in  the  mind  an  habitual  con- 
nexion between  the  several  degrees  of  confusion  and  distance.  The  greater  confusion 
still  implying  the  lesser  distance,  and  the  lesser  confusion  the  greater  distance  of  the 
object. 

XXII.  This  confused  appearance  of  the  object  doth  therefore  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
medimn  whereby  the  mind  judges  of  distance  in  those  cases,  wherein  the  most  approved 
writers  of  optics  will  have  it  judge,  by  the  different  divergency  with  which  the  rays 
flowing  from  the  radiating  point  fall  on  the  pupil.  No  man,  I  believe,  will  pretend  to 
see  or  fee]  those  imaginary  angles  thattlic  rays  are  supposed  to  form  according  to  their 
various  inclinations  on  his  eye.  15  ut  he  cannot  choose  seeing  whether  the  object  appear 
more  or  less  confused.  It  is  therelore  a  manifest  consequence  from  what  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  instead  of  the  greater  or  lesser  divergency  of  the  rays,  the  mind 
makes  use  of  the  gi-eater  or  lesser  confnsedness  of  the  appearance,  thereby  to  determine 
the  apparent  place  of  an  object. 

XXIII.  Nor  doth  it  avail  to  say,  there  is  not  any  necessary  connexion  between  con- 
fused vision,  and  distance  great  or  small.  For  I  ask  any  man,  what  necessary 
connexion  he  sees  between  the  redness  of  a  blush  and  shame?  And  yet  no  sooner 
shall  he  behold  that  colour  to  arise  in  tbe  face  of  another,  but  it  brings  into  his  mind 
the  idea  of  that  passion  which  has  been  observed  to  accompany  it. 

,  XXIV.  What  seems  to  have  misled  the  writers  ai optics  in  this  matter  is,  that  they 
imagine  men  judge  of  distance  as  they  do  of  a  conclusion  in  mathematics  ;  betwixt 
which  and  the  premises  it  is  indeed  absolutely  requisite  there  be  an  apparent  necessary 
connexion.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  sudden  judgments  men  make  of  distance. 
VV'c  are  not  to  think  that  brutes  and  children,  or  even  grown  reasonable  men,  whenever 
they  perceive  an  object  to  approach  or  depart  from  them,  do  it  by  virtue  of  geometry 
and  demonstration. 

XXV.  That  one  idea  may  stiggen  another  to  the  mind,  it  will  suffice  that 
they  have  been  observed  to  go  together ;  without  any  demonstration  of  the 
necessity  of  their  coexistence,  or  without  so  much  as  knowing  what  it  is  that 
makes  them  so  to  coexist.  Of  this  there  ftre  innumerable  instances,  of  which  no  one 
pan  be  ignorant. 
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XXVI.  Thus,  greafcv  confusion  having  been  constantly  attended  with  nearer  dis- 
tance, no  sooner  is  the  former  idea  perceived,  but  it  suggests  tije  latter  to  our  thoughts. 
And  if  it  had  been  the  ordinaty  course  of  nature,  that  tlie  farther  off  an  vbfect  were 
placed,  the  more  confused  it  should  appear,  it  is  certain,  the  very  same  perception 
that  now  makes  us  think  an  ohject  approaches,  would  then  have  made  us  to  imagine  it 
went  farther  off.  That  perception,  abstracting  from  custom  and  experience,  being 
equally  fitted  to  produce  the  idea  of  great  distance,  or  small  distance,  or  no  distance 
at  all. 

XXVTI.  Thirdly,  an  object  being  placed  at  the  distance  above  specified,  and  brought 
nearer  to  the  eye,  we  may  nevertheless  prevent,  at  least  for  some  time,  the  appear- 
ances growing  more  confused,  by  straining  the  eye  ;  in  which  case,  that  sensation 
supplies  the  place  of  confused  vision,  in  aiding  the  mind  to  judge  of  the  distance  of  the 
object  ;  it  being  esteemed  so  much  the  nearer  by  how  much  tlie  effort,  or  straining  of 
the  eye  in  order  to  distinct  vision,  is  greater. 

XXVIII.  I  have  here  set  down  those  sensations  or  ideas  that  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
constant  and  general  occasions  of  introducing  into  the  mind  the  different  ideas  of  near 
distance.  It  is  true,  in  most  cases,  that  divers  other  circumstances  contribute  to  frame 
our  idea  of  distance,  viz.  the  particular  number,  size,  kind,  &c.  of  the  things  seen : 
concerning  which,  as  well  as  all  other  the  forementioncd  occasions  which  suggest  dis- 
tance, I  shall  only  observe,  they  have  none  of  them,  in  their  own  nature,  any  relation 
or  connexion  with  it :  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  ever  signify  the  various  degrees 
thereof,  otherwise  than  as  by  eapeneKffe  they  have  been  found  to  be  connected  with  them. 

XXIX.  I  shall  proceed  upon  these  principles  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  which 
has  hitherto  strangely  puzzled  the  writers  of  optics,  and  is  so  far  from  being  accounted 
for  by  any  of  their  theories  ofvisio7i,  that  it  is,  by  their  own  confession,  plainly  repug- 
nant to  them ;  and  of  consequence,  if  nothing  else  could  be  objected,  were  alone  suffi- 
cient to  bring  their  credit  in  question.  The  whole  difficulty  I  shall  lay  before  you  in 
the  words  of  the  learned  Doctor  Barrow,  with  which  he  concludes  his  Optic  Lectures. 

''  HsEC  sunt,  qu8E  circa  partem  optica  prsecipue  mathcmaticam  dicenda  mihi  sug- 
gessit  meditatio.  Circa  reliquas  (quae  funxdrtfxi  sunt,  adeoque  saepiuscule  pro  certis 
principiis  plausibiles  conjecturas  venditare  necessum  habent)  nihil  fere  quicqnam 
admodum  verisimile  succurrit,  a  pervulgatis  (ab  iis,  inquam,  qu!c  Keplerus,  Schei- 
nerus,  Cartesius,  et  post  illos  alii  tradiderunt)  alienum  aut  diversum.  Atqui  tacere 
malo,  quam  toties  oblatain  cramben  reponere.  Proinde  receptui  cano  ;  nee  ita  tamen 
ut  prorsus  discedam,  anteaquam  improbam  quandam  difficultatem  (pro  sinceritate 
quam  et  vobis  et  veritati  debeo  minime  dissimulandam)  in  medium  protulero,  qua; 
doctrinse  nostra,  hactenus  inculcatEe,  se  objicitadversam,ab  easaltem  nullam.admittit 
solutionem.  Ilia,  breviter,  talis  est-  Lenti  vel  speculo  cavo 
E  B  F  exponatur  punctum  visibile  A,  ita  distans,  ut  radii  ex  A 
manantes  ex  inflectione  versus  axem  AB  cogantu;-.  Sitque 
radiationis  limes  (sen  puncti  A  imago,  qualem  supra  passim 
statuimus)  punctum  Z.  Inter  hoc  autum  et  inflectentis  verticem 
B  uspiaui  positus  concipiatur  oculus.  Qua;ri  earn  potest,  ubi  loci 
debcat  punctum  A  apparere?  Retrorsum  ad  punctum  Z  videri 
non  fert  natura  (cum  omnis  impressio  sensum  afficiens  proveniat 
a  partibus  A)  ac  experientia  reclamat.  Nostris  autem  e  placitis 
consequi  videtur,  ipsum  ad  partes  anticas  apparens,  ab  intervallo 
longissime  dissito  (quod  et  maximum  sensibile  quodvis  interval- 
lum  quodammodo  exsuperet),  apparere.  Cum  enim  quo  radiis 
minus  divergentibus  attingitur  objectuin,  eo  (seclusis  utique  prae- 
notionibus  et  praejudiciis)  longius  abesse  sentiatur ;  et  quod 
parallelos  ad  oculum  radios  projicit,  remotissime  positum  asstime- 
tur:  exigere  ratio  videtur,  ut  quod  convergentibus  radiis  appre- 
henditur,  adhuc  magis,  si  fieri  posset,  quoad  apparentiam  elong- 
etur.  Quin  et  circa  casum  hunc  generatim  inquiri  possit,  quidnam 
omnino  sit, quod  apparentem  puncti  A  locum  determinet,  faciatque 
quod  constant!  ratione  nunc  propius,  nunc  remotius  appareat? 
Cui  itidem  dubio  nihil  quicquam  ex  hactenus  dictorum  analogia 
responderi  posse  videtur,  nisi  dehere  punctum  A  perpetuo  long- 
issime remotum  videri.  Y'''''^f"  experientia  secus  attestatur,  illud 
pro  diversa  oculi  inter  puncta  B,  Z,  positione  varie  distans,  nun- 
quam  fere  (si  unquam)  longinquius  ipso  A  libere  spectato,  subinde 
vero  muUo  propinquius  adparere;  qninimo,  quo  oculum  appel- 
lentes  radii  magis convei'gnnt.eo  specicmobjecti  propius  accedere. 
Nempe,  si  puncto  B  admoveatur  oculus,  suo  (ad  lentem)  fere 
nativo  in  loco  conspicitur  punctum  A  (vol  ieque  distans,  ad  spe- 
culum;)  ad  0  rcductus  oculus  ejusce  specicm  appropinquanteni 
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cernit;  ad  P  adhuc  viclnius  ipsum  oxistimat;  ac  ita  sensim,  donee  alicubi  tandem, 
velut  ad  Q,  constitute  oculo  objectum  summe  propinqmim  appaiens,  in  merain  con- 
fusionem  incipiat  evanescere.  Que  sane  cuncta  rationibus  atque  decretis  nostris 
repugnare  videntur,  aut  cum  iis  saltern  parum  amice  conspiiant.  Neque  nostram 
tantum  sententiam  pulsat  hoc  experimentum,  at  ex  ^quo  caeteras  quas  norim  omnes  : 
veterem  imprimis  ac  vulgatam,  nostraBprse  reliquisaffinem,  ita  convellere  videtur,  ut 
ejus  vi  coactus  doctissimus  A.  Tacquetus  isti  principio  (cui  pene  soli  totam  inaedili- 
caverat  Catoptricam  suam)  ceu  infido  ac  inconstanti  renunciarit,  adeoquesuam  ipse 
doctrinam  labefactarif!  id  tamen,  opinor,  minirae  facturus,  si  rem  totam  inspexissit 
penitius,  atque  difficultatis  fundum  attigissit.  Apud  me  vero  non  ita  poUet  ha3c,  nee 
eousque  prsepollebit  ulla  difficultas,  ut  ab  iis  quae  manifeste  rationiconsentanea  video, 
discedara  ;  pijesertini  quum,  ut  hie  accidit,  ejusmodi  difficultas  in  singularis  cujus- 
piam  casus  disparitate  fundetur.  Nimirum  in  praesente  casu  peculiare  quiddam, 
naturae  subtilitati  involutum,  delitescit,  aegre  fortassis,  nisi  perfectius  explorato 
videndi  modo,  detegendum.  Circa  quod  nil,  fateov,  hactenus  excogitare  potui,  quod 
adblandiretur  animo  meo,  nedum  plane  satisfaceret.  Vobis  itaque  nodum  hunc, 
utinam  feliciore  conatu,  resolvendum  committo." 

In  English  as  follows  : 
"  I  have  here  delivered  what  my  thoughts  have  suggested  to  me  concerning  that 
part  of  optics  which  is  more  properly  mathematical.  As  for  the  other  parts  of  that 
science  (which,  being  rather  physical,  do  consequently  abound  with  plausible  conjec- 
tures instead  of  certain  principles)  there  has  in  them  scarce  any  thing  occurred  to  my 
observation  different  from  what  has  been  already  said  by  Kepler,  Scheinerus,  Descartes, 
&c.  And  methinks  I  had  better  say  nothing  at  all,  than  repeat  that  which  has  been 
so  often  said  by  others.  I  think  it  therefore  high  time  to  take  my  leave  of  this  subject. 
But  before  I  quit  it  for  good  and  all,  the  fair  and  ingenuous  dealing  that  I  owe  both  to 
you  and  to  truth,  obliges  rae  to  acquaint  you  with  a  certain  untoward  difficulty,  which 
seems  directly  opposite  to  the  doctrine  I  have  been  hitherto  inculcating,  at  least, 
admits  of  no  solution  from  it.  In  short  it  is  this.  Before  the  double  convex  glass  or 
concave  speculum  E  BF,  let  the  point  A  be  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  the  rays  proceeding  from  A,  after  refraction  or  reflec- 
tion, be  brought  to  unite  somewhere  in  the  axis  A  B.  And  suppose 
the  point  of  union  (/.  e,  the  image  of  th?  point  A,  as  hath  been 
already  set  forth)  to  be  Z  ;  between  which  and  B,  the  vertex  of 
the  glass  or  speculum,  conceive  the  eye  to  be  any  where  placed. 
The  question  now  is,  where  the  point  A  ought  to  appear.  Expe- 
rience shews,  that  it  doth  not  appear  behind  at  the  point  Z  ;  and 
it  were  contrary  to  nature  that  it  should  ;  since  all  the  impres- 
sion which  affects  the  sense  comes  from  towards  A.  But  from 
our  tenets  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that  it  would  appear  before 
the  eye  at  a  vast  distance  off,  so  great  as  should  in  some  sort 
surpass  all  sensible  distance.  For  since,  if  we  exclude  all  anti- 
cipations and  prejudices,  every  ohject  appears  by  so  much  the 
farther  off  by  how  much  the  rays  it  sends  to  the  eye  are  less 
diverging  ;  and  that  ohject  is  thought  to  be  most  remote  from 
which  parallel  rays  proceed  unto  the  eye;  reason  would  make 
one  think,  that  object  should  appear  at  yet  a  greater  distance 
which  is  seen  by  converging  rays.  Moreover  it  may  in  general 
be  asked  concerning  this  case,  what  it  is  that  determines  the 
apparent  place  of  the  point  A,  and  maketh  it  to  appear  after  a 
constant  manner,  sometimes  nearer,  at  other  times  farther  off? 
To  which  doubt  I  see  nothing  that  can  be  answered  agreeable  to 
the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  except  only  that  the  point  A 
ought  always  to  appear  extremely  remote.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  assured  by  experience,  that  the  point  A  appears  variously 
distant,  according  to  the  different  situations  of  the  eye  between 
the  points  B  and  Z.  And  that  it  doth  almost  never'  (if  at  all) 
seem  farther  off  than  it  would  if  it  were  beheld  by  the  naked  eye  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  doth  sometimes  appear  much  nearer.  Nay, 
it  is  even  certain  that  by  how  much  the  rays  falling  on  the  eye  do  more  converge,  by 
so  much  the  nearer  does  the  oljcct  seem  to  approach.  For  the  eye  being  placed  close 
to  the  point  B,  the  olject  A  appears  nearly  in  its  own  natural  place,  if  the  point  B  is 
taken  in  the  glass,  or  at  the  same  distance,  if  in  the  speculum.  The  eye  being  brought 
back  to  0,  the  ohject  seems  to  draw  near  ;  and  being  come  to  P,  it  beholds  it  still 
nearer :  and  so  on  by  little  and  little,  till  at  length  the  eye  being  placed  somewhere, 
suppose  at  Q,  the  ohject  appearing  extremely  near,  begins  to  vanish  into  mere  con- 
fusion.   All  which  doth  seem  repugnant  to  our  principles :  at  least,  not  rightly  to 
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agree  with  them.  Nor  is  our  tenet  alone  struck  at  by  this  experiment,  but  likewise 
all  othei-s  that  ever  came  to  my  knoivledge  are  every  wit  as  mucli  endangered  by  it. 
The  ancient  one  especially  (which  is  most  commonly  received,  and  comes  nearest  to 
mine)  seems  to  be  so  effectually  overthrown  thereby,  that  the  most  learned  Tacquet 
has  been  forced  to  reject  that  principle,  as  false  and  uncertain,  on  which  alone  he  had 
built  almost  his  whole  Catoptrics,  and  consequently  by  taking  away  the  foundation, 
hath  himself  pulled  down  the  superstructure  he  had  raised  on  it.  Which  nevertheless 
I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  done,  had  he  but  considered  the  whole  matter  more 
thoroughly,  and  examined  the  difficulty  to  the  bottom.  But  as  for  me,  neither  this, 
nor  any  other  difficulty  shall  have  so  great  an  influence  on  me,  as  to  make  me  renounce 
that  which  I  know  to  be  manifestly  agreeable  to  reason.  Especially  when,  as  it  here 
falls  out,  the  difficulty  is  founded  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  certain  odd  and  particular 
case.  For  in  the  present  case  something  peculiar  lies  hid,  which  being  involved  in 
the  subtilty  of  nature,  will  perhaps  hardly  be  discovered  till  such  time  as  the  manner 
of  visioti  is  more  perfectly  made  known.  Concerning  which,  I  must  own,  I  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  find  out  nothing  that  has  the  least  show  of  probability,  not  to 
mention  certainty.  I  shall  therefore  leave  this  knot  to  be  untied  by  you,  wishing  you 
may  have  better  success  in  it  than  I  have  had.'' 

XXX.  The  ancient  and  received  principle,  which  Dr.  Barrow  here  mentions  as  the 
main  foundation  of  Tacquet's  Catoptrics,  is,  tliat  every  "  visible  point  seen  by  reflec- 
tion from  a  speculum,  shall  appear  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  reflected  ray  and 
the  perpendicular  of  incidence  :"  which  intersection  in  the  present  case  happening  to 
be  behind  the  eye,  it  greatly  shakes  the  authority  of  that  principle  whereon  the  afore- 
mentioned author  proceeds,  throughout  his  whole  Catoptrics,  in  determining  the 
apparent  place  of  objects  seen  by  reflection  from  any  kind  of  speculum. 

XXXI.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  phenomenon  agrees  with  our  tenets.  The  eye,  the 
nearer  it  is  placed  to  the  point  B  in  the  above  figures,  the  more  distinct  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  object :  but  as  it  recedes  to  O,  the  appearance  grows  more  confused  ;  and 
at  P  it  sees  the  object  yet  more  confused  ;  and  so  on,  till  the  eye,  being  brought  back 
to  Z,  sees  the  object  in  the  greatest  confusion  of  all.  Wherefore  by  sect  xxi.  the 
object  should  seem  to  approach  the  eye  gradually,  as  it  recedes  from  the  point  B,  viz., 
at  O  it  should  (in  consequence  of  the  principle  I  have  laid  down  in  the  aforesaid  sec- 
tion) seem  nearer  than  it  did  at  B,  and  at  P  nearer  than  at  O,  and  at  Q  nearer  than  at 
P;  and  so  on,  till  it  quite  vanishes  at  Z.  Which  is  the  very  matter  of  fact,  as  any  one 
that  pleases  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  experiment. 

XXXII.  This  case  is  much  the  same,  as  if  we  should  suppose  an  Englishman  to 
meet  a  foreigner  who  used  the  same  words  with  the  English,  but  in  a  direct  contrary 
signification.  The  Englishman  would  not  fail  to  make  a  wrong  judgment  of  the  ideas 
annexed  to  those  sounds  in  the  mind  of  him  that  used  them.  Just  so  in  the  present 
case,  the  object  speaks  (if  I  may  so  say)  with  words  that  the  eye  is  well  acquainted 
with,  viz.,  confusions  of  appearance  ;  but  whereas,  heretofore,  the  greatest  confusions 
were  always  wont  to  signify  nearer  distances,  they  have,  in  this  case,  a  direct  contrary 
signification,  being  connected  with  the  greater  distances.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the 
eye  must  unavoidably  be  mistaken,  since  it  will  take  the  confusions  in  the  sense  it  has 
been  used  to,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  true. 

XXXIII.  This  phenomenon,  as  it  entirely  subverts  the  opinion  of  those  who  will 
have  us  judge  of  distance  by  lines  and  angles,  on  which  supposition  it  is  altogether 
inexplicable,  so  it  seems  to  me  bo  small  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  that  principle 
whereby  it  is  explained.  But  in  order  to  a  more  full  explication  of  this  point,  and 
to  shew  how  far  the  hypothesis  of  the  mind's  judging  by  the  various  divergency  of 
rays  may  be  of  use  in  determining  the  apparent  place  of  an  object,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  premise  some  few  things,  which  are  already  well  known  to  those  who  have  any  skill 
in  dioptrics. 

XXXIV.  First,  Any  radiating  point  is  then  distinctly  seen,  when  the  rays  proceed- 
ing from  it  are,  by  the  refractive  power  of  the  crystalline,  accurately  reunited  in  the 
retina,  or  fund  of  the  eye.  But  if  they  are  reunited  either  before  they  arrive  at  the 
retina,  or  after  they  have  passed  it,  then  there  is  confused  vision. 

XXXV.  Secondly,  Suppose  the  adjacent  figures  N  P  represent  an  eye  duly  framed, 
and  retaining  its  natural  figure.  In  fig.  1.  the  rays  falling  nearly  parallel  on  the  eye, 
are,  by  the  crystalline  AB,  refracted  so  as  their /ocms,  or  point  of  union  F,  falls 
exactly  on  the  retina.  But  if  the  rays  fall  sensibly,  diverging  on  the  eye,  as  in  fig.  2. 
then  their  focns  falls  beyond  the  retina  :  or  if  the  rays  are  made  to  converge  by  the 
lem  Q  S,  before  they  come  at  the  eye,  as  in  fig.  3.  their  focus  F  will  fall  before  the 
retina.  In  which  two  last  cases,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  section,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  point  Z  is  confused.  And  by  how  much  the  greater  is  the  conver- 
gency  or  divergency  of  the  rays  falling  on  the  pupil,  by  so  much  the  farther  will  the 
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point  of  their  reunion  be  from  tiie  retina,  either  Before  or  beliind  it,  and  consequently 
the  point  Z  will  appear  by  so  much  the  more  contused.  And  this,  by  the  by,  may 
shew  us  the  diBerence  between  confused  and  faint  vision.  Confused  vision  is,  when 
the  rays  proceeding  from  each  distinct  point  of  the  object  are  not  accurately  recol- 
lected in  one  corresponding  point  on  the  retina,  but  take  up  some  space  thereon,  bo 
that  rays  from  different  points  become  mixed  and  confused  together.  This  is  opposed 
to  distinct  vision,  and  attends  near  objects.  Faint  vision  is,  when  by  reason  of  the 
distance  of  the  object,  or  grossness  of  the  inleijacent  medium,  few  rays  arrive  from  the 
object  to  the  eye.  This  is  opposed  to  vigorous  or  clear  vision,  and  attends  remote 
objects.    But  to  return. 

XXXVI.  The  eye,  or  (to  speak  truly)  the  mind,  perceiving  only  the  confusion 
itself,  without  ever  considering  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeds,  dolb  constantly  annex 
the  same  degree  of  distance  to  the  same  degree  of  confusion.  Whether  that  contusion 
be  occasioned  by  converging  or  by  diverging  raj'S  it  matters  not.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  the  eye  viewing  the  object  Z  through  the  glass  Q  S  (which  by  refraction,  causeih 
the  rays  Z  Q,  Z  S,  &c.  to  converge)  should  judge  it  to  be  at  such  a  nearness,  at  which, 
if  it  were  placed,  it  would  radiate  on  the  eye  with  rays  diverging  to  that  degree  as 
would  produce  the  same  confusion,  which  is  now  produced  by  converging  rays,  i.  e. 


V  nuld  cover  a  portion  of  the  retina  equal  to  D  C.  (Vide  fig.  3.  supra.')  But  then  this 
must  be  understood  Cto  u?e  Dr.  Barrow's  phrase)  sechesis  prcevotionibf/s  et  prepj?efficiis, 
in  c;v^e  we  abstract  from  all  other  circumstances  of  vision,  such  as  the  fii^iirp,  size, 
faintness,  &.c.  of  the  visible  olijpcts;  all  which  do  ordinarily  cnncnr  to  form  our  idea 
of  distance,  the  mind  hnving,  by  frequent  experience,  observed  tlieir  several  sorts  or 
degrees  to  le  coniierted  with  various  distances. 

XXXVII.  It  plainly  follows,  from  what  hath  been  said,  that  a  person  perfectly 
purblind  (i.e.  that  could  not  see  an  object  di-tinctly  but  when  placed  close  to  his  eye) 
would  not  make  the  same  wrong  judgment  that  othois  do  in  the  foromentioned  case. 
For,  to  him,  greater  confusions  constantly  suggestins  greater  distances,  he  must,  as 
he  recedes  from  the  glass,  and  the  object  grows  more  confused,  judge  It  to  be  at 
a  farther  distance,  contrary  to  what  they  do  who  have  had  the  perception  of  the 
objects  growing  more  confused,  connected  with  the  idea  of  approach. 

XXXVIII.  Hence  also  it  dotli  appear,  there  may  be  good  use  of  computation,  by 
lines  and  angles,  in  optics  ;  not  that  the  mind  judgeth  of  distance  immediately  by 
them,  but  beca'ise  it  judgeth  by  somewhat  which  is  connected  with  them,  and  to  the 
determination  whereof  they  may  be  subservient.  Thus  the  mind  judging  of  the  dis- 
tance of  an  object,  by  the  confusedness  of  its  appearance,  and  this  confusedness  being 
greater  or  lesser  to  the  naked  eye,  according  as  the  object  is  seen  by  rays  more  or  less 
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flivcrghi!,',  it  follows,  that  a  man  may  make  use  of  the  divergency  of  the  rays  in  com- 
putiiip;  the  appar<'nt  disliince,  though  not  for  its  own  sal<e,  yet  on  account  of  the  con- 
fusion witli  which  it  is  connected.  But,  so  it  is,  the  confusion  itself  is  entirely 
neglected  by  mathematicians,  as  having  no  necessary  relation  with  distance,  such  as 
the  greater  or  les-er  angles  of  divergency  are  conceived  to  have.  And  these  (espe- 
cially for  that  they  fall  under  mathematical  computation)  are  alone  regarded,  in 
determining  the  apparent  places  of  objects,  as  though  they  were  the  sole  and  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  judjjments  the  mind  makes  of  distance.'  Whereas,  as  truth,  they 
should  not  at  all  be  regarded  in  themselves,  or  any  otherwise  than  as  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  confused  vision. 

XXXIX.  The  not  considering  of  this  has  been  a  fundamental  and  perplexing 
ovei-sight.  For  proof  whereof,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  case  before  us.  It 
having  been  observed,  that  the  most  diverging  rays  brought  into  the  mind  the  idea 
of  nearest  distance,  and  that  still,  as  the  divergency  decreased,  the  distance  increased: 
and  it  being  thought,  the  connexion  between  the  various  degrees  of  divergency  and 
distance  was  immediate,  this  naturally  leads  one  to  conclude,  from  an  ill-grounded 
analogy,  that  converging  rays  shall  make  an  object  appear  at  an  immense  distance  : 
and  that,  as  the  convergency  increases,  the  distance  (if  it  were  possible)  should  do  so 
likewise.  That  this  was  the  cause  of  Dr.  Barrow's  mistake,  is  evident  from  his  own 
words,  which  we  have  quoted.  Whereas,  had  the  learned  Doctor  observed,  that 
diverging  and  converging  rays,  how  opposite  soever  they  may  seem,  do  nevertheless 
agree  in  producing  the  same  effect,  to  wit,  confusedness  of  vision,  greater  degrees 
whereof  are  produced  inditFerently,  either  as  the  divergency  or  convergency  of  the 
rays  increaseth.  And  that  it  is  by  this  effect,  which  is  the  same  in  both,  that  either 
the  divergency  or  convergency  is  perceived  by  the  eye  ;  1  say,  had  he  hut  considered 
this,  it  is  certain  he  would  have  made  a  quite  contrary  judgment,  and  rightly  concluded, 
that  those  rays  which  fall  on  the  eye  with  greater  degrees  of  convergency,  should  make 
the  object  from  whence  they  proceed  appear  by  so  much  the  nearer.  But  it  is  plain, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  attain  to  a  right  notion  of  this  matter,  so  long  as  he 
had  regard  only  to  lines  and  angles,  and  did  not  apprehend  the  true  nature  of  vision, 
and  how  far  it  was  of  mathematical  consideration. 

XL.  Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  is  fit  we  take  notice  of  a  query  relating 
thereto,  proposed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Molyneux,  in  his  Treatise  of  Dioptrics,* 
where  speaking  of  this  difliculty,  he  has  these  words  :  "  And  fo  he  (J.  e.  Dr.  Barrow) 
leaves  this  difficulty  to  the  solution  of  others,  which  I  (after  so  great  an  example) 
shall  do  likewise  ;  but  with  the  resolution  of  the  same  admirable  author,  of  not  quitting 
the  evident  doctrine  which  we  have  before  laid  down,  for  determining  the  locus  ubjecti, 
on  account  of  being  pressed  by  one  dilliculty,  which  seems  inexplicable  till  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  visive  faculty  be  olitained  by  mortals.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  propose  it  to  the  consideration  of  tlic  ingenuous,  whether  the  locus  apparens  of  an 
object  placed  as  in  this  ninth  section,  he  not  as  much  before  the  eye,  as  the  distinct 
base  is  behind  the  eye  V  To  which  query  we  may  venture  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
For  in  the  present  case,  the  rule  for  determining  the  distance  of  the  distinct  base,  or 
respective  focus  from  the  glass,  is  this  :  yis  the  difference  between  the  distance 
of  the  object  and  focus  is  to  the  fociis  o»'  focal  lenglli,  so  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  glass  is  to  the  distance  of  the  respective  focus  or  distinct  base  from  the  glassi. 
Let  us  now  suppose  the  object  to  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  focal  lengtli,  and 
one-half  of  the  focal  length  from  the  glass,  and  the  eye  close  to  the  glass,  hence  it  will 
follow  by  the  rule,  that  the  distance  of  the  distinct  base  behind  the  eye  is  double  the 
true  distance  of  the  object  before  the  eye.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Molyneux's  conjecture 
held  good,  it  would  follow,  that  the  eye  should  see  the  object  twice  as  far  off  as  it 
really  is  ;  and  in  other  cases  at  three  or  four  times  its  due  distance,  or  more.  But  this 
manifestly  contradicts  experience,  the  object  never  appearing,  at  farthest,  beyond  its 
due  distance.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  built  on  this  supposition  (vide  coral,  i.  prop. 
57.  ibid.)  comes  to  the  ground  along  with  it. 

XLI.  From  what  hath  been  premised,  it  is  a  manifest  consequence,  that  a  man  born 
blind,  being  made  to  see,  would,  at  lirst,  have  no  idea  of  distance  l)y  sight ;  the  sun 
and  stars,  the  remotest  objects,  as  well  as  the  nearer,  would  all  seem  to  be  in  his  eye, 
or  rather  in  his  mind.  The  objects  intromitted  by  sight,  would  seem  to  him  (as  in 
truth  they  are)  no  other  than  a  new  set  of  thoughts  or  sensation,  each  whereof  is  as 
near  to  him  as  the  perceptions  of  pain  or  pleasure,  or  the  most  inward  passions  of  his 
soul.  For  our  judging  objects  perceived  by  sight  to  be  at  any  distance,  or  without 
the  mind,  is  (vide  sect,  xxviii.)  entii'cly  the  eff.'.ct  of  experience,  which  one  in  thjse 
circumstances  could  not  yet  have  attained  to. 

*  Par.  i.  prop.  31.  sect.  i«.  t  Molyneux  Diopt.  par.  i.  jrop.  0. 
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XLII.  It  is  indeed  otherwise  upon  the  common  supposition,  that  men  judge  of  dis- 
tance by  the  angle  of  the  optic  axis,  just  as  one  in  the  dark,  or  a  blind  man  by 
the  angle  comprehended  by  two  sticks,  one  whereof  he  held  in  each  hand.  For  if  this 
were  true,  it  would  follow^  that  one  blind  from  his  birth  being  made  to  see,  should 
stand  in  need  of  no  new  experience  in  order  to  perceive  distance  by  sight.  But  that 
this  is  false,  has,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

XLIII.  And,  perhaps,  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  we  shall  not  find  that  even  those,  who 
from  their  birth  have  grown  up  in  a  continued  habit  of  seeing,  are  irrecoverably  pre- 
judiced on  the  other  side,  to  wit,  in  thinking  what  they  see  to  be  at  a  distance  from 
them.  For  at  tliis  time  it  seemsa  greed  on  all  hands,  by  those  who  have  had  any  thoughts 
of  that  matter,  that  colours,  which  are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight,  are 
not  without  the  mind.  But  then  it  will  be  said,  by  sight  we  have  also  the  ideas  of 
extension,  and  figure,  and  motion ;  all  which  may  well  be  thought  without  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  mind,  though  colour  should  not.  In  answer  to  this,  I  appeal 
to  any  man's  experience,  whether  the  visible  extension  of  any  object  doth  not  appear 
as  near  to  him  as  the  colour  of  that  object :  nay,  whether  they  do  not  both  seem  to  be 
in  the  very  same  place.  Is  not  the  extension  we  see  coloured,  and  is  it  possible  for  us, 
so  much  as  in  thought,  to  separate  and  abstract  colour  from  extension  1  Now,  where 
the  extension  is,  there  surely  is  the  figure,  and  there  the  motion  too.  I  speak  of  those 
which  are  perceived  by  sight. 

XLIV.  But  for  a  fuller  explication  of  this  point,  and  to  shew  that  the  immediate 
objects  of  sight  are  not  so  much  as  the  ideas  or  resemblances  of  things  placed  at  a 
distance,  it  is  requisite  that  we  look  nearer  into  the  maj^er,  and  carefully  observe 
what  is  meant  in  common  discourse,  when  one  says,  that  which  he  sees  is  at  a  distance 
from  him.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  looking  at  tlie  moon  I  should  say  it  were  fifty 
or  sixty  semidiameters  of  the  earth  distant  from  me.  Let  us  see  what  moon  this  is 
spoken  of :  it  is  plain  it  cannot  be  the  visible  moon,  or  any  thing  like  the  visible 
moon,  or  that  which  I  see,  which  is  only  a  round  luminous  plane,  of  about  thirty 
visible  points  in  diameter.  For  in  case  I  am  carried  from  the  place  where  I  stand 
directly  towards  the  moon,  it  is  manifest  the  object  varies  still  as  I  go  on  ;  and  by  the 
time  that  I  am  advanced  fifty  or  sixty  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  I  shall  be  so  far 
from  being  near  a  small,  round,  luminous  flat,  that  1  shall  perceive  nothing  like  it ; 
this  object  having  long  since  disappeared,  and  if  I  would  recover  it,  it  must  be  by 
going  back  to  the  earth  from  whence  I  set  out.  Again,  suppose  I  perceive  by  sight 
the  faint  and  obscure  idea  of  something,  which  I  doubt  whether  it  be  a  man,  or  a 
tree,  or  a  tower,  but  judge  it  to  be  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  ;  it  is  plain  I  can- 
not meati,  that  what  I  see  is  a  mile  off,  or  that  it  is  the  image  or  likeness  of  any  thing 
which  is  a  mile  off,  since  that,  every  step  I  take  towards  it,  the  appearance  alters,  and 
from  being  obscure,  small,  and  faint,  grows  clear,  large,  and  vigorous.  And  when  I 
come  to  the  mile's  end,  that  which  I  saw  first  is  quite  lost,  neither  do  I  find  any  thing 
in  the  likeness  of  it. 

XLV.  In  these  and  the  like  instances  the  truth  of  the  matter  stands  thus  :  having 
of  a  long  time  experienced  certain  ideas,  perceivable  by  touch,  as  distance,  tangible- 
figure,  and  solidity,  to  have  been  connected  with  certain  ideas  of  sight,  I  do,  upon  per- 
ceiving these  ideas  of  sight,  forthwith  conclude  what  tangible  ideas  are,  by  the  wonted 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  like  to  follow.  Looking  at  an  object  I  perceive  a  certain 
visible  figure  and  colour,  with  some  degree  of  faintness  and  other  circumstances,  which, 
from  what  I  have  formerly  observed,  determine  me  to  think,  that  if  I  advance  forward 
so  many  paces  or  miles,  I  shall  be  affected  with  such  and  such  ideas  of  touch  :  so  that, 
in  truth  and  strictness  of  speech,  I  neither  see  distance  itself,  nor  any  thing  that  I 
take  to  be  at  a  distance.  I  say,  neither  distance,  nor  things  placed  at  a  distance,  are 
themselves,  or  their  ideas,  truly  perceived  by  sight.  This  I  am  persuaded  of,  as  to 
what  concerns  myself;  and,  I  believe,  whoever  will  look  narrowly  into  his  own 
thoughts,  and  examine  what  he  means  by  saying,  he  sees  this  or  that  thing  at  a  dis- 
tance, will  agree  with  me,  that  what  he  sees,  only  suggests  to  his  understanding,  that 
after  having  passed  a  certain  distance,  to  be  measured  by  the  motion  of  his  body, 
which  is  perceivable  by  touch,  he  shall  come  to  perceive  such  and  such  tangible  ideas 
which  have  been  usually  connected  with  such  and  such  visible  ideas.  But  that  one 
might  be  deceived  by  these  suggestions  of  sense,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  visible  and  tangible  ideas  suggested  by  them,  we  need  go  no  farther 
than  the  next  looking-glass  or  picture  to  be  convinced.  Note,  that  when  I  speak  of 
tangible  ideas,  I  take  the  word  idea  for  any  the  immediate  object  of  sense,  or  under- 
standing, in  which  large  signification  it  is  commonly  used  by  the  moderns. 

XLVI.  From  what  we  have  shewn,  it  is  a  manifest  conseqi^nce,  that  the  ideas  of 
space,  outness,  and  things  placed  at  a  distance,  are  not,  strMtly  speaking,  the  object 
of  sight ;  they  are  not  otherwise  perceived  by  the  eye  than  *>#  the  ear.    Sitting  in  my 
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study  I  hear  a  coach  drive  along  the  street ;  I  look  through  the  casement  and  see  it ; 
t  walk  out  and  enter  into  it ;  tlius,  common  speech  would  incline  one  to  think,  I 
heard,  saw,  and  touched,  the  same  tiling,  to  wit,  the  coach.  It  is  nevertheless  certain, 
the  ideas  intromitted  by  each  sense  are  widely  dififerent,  and  distinct  from  each  other  ; 
but  having  been  observed  constantly  to  go  togetlier,  they  are  spoken  of  as  one  and  the 
same  thing.  By  the  vsiriation  of  the  noise  I  perceive  the  diiferent  distances  of  the 
coach,  and  know  that  it  approaches  before  1  look  out.  Thus,  by  the  ear,  I  perceive 
distance,  just  after  the  same  manner  as  I  do  by  the  eye. 

XLVIJ.  I  do  not  nevertheless  say,  I  hear  distance  in  like  manner  as  I  say  that  I 
see  it,  the  ideas  perceived  by  hearing  not  being  so  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  ideas 
of  touch  as  those  of  sight  are  ;  so  likewise  a  man  is  easily  convinced  that  bodies  and 
external  things  are  not  properly  the  object  of  hearing,  but  only  sounds,  by  the  media- 
tion whereof  the  idea  of  this  or  that  body,  or  distance,  is  suggested  to  his  thoughts. 
But  then  one  is  with  more  difficulty  brought  to  discern  the  dilTerence  there  is  betwixt 
the  ideas  of  sight  and  touch  :  though  it  be  certain,  a  man  no  more  sees  or  feels  the 
same  thing,  than  he  hears  and  feels  the  same  thing. 

XLVIII.  One  reason  of  which  seems  to  be  this.  It  is  thought  a  great  absurdity  to 
imagine,  that  one  and  the  same  thing  should  have  any  more  than  one  extension,  and 
one  figure.  But  the  extension  and  figure  of  a  body,  being  let  into  the  mind  two  ways, 
and  that  indifferently,  either  by  sight  or  touch,  it  seems  to  follow  that  we  see  the  same 
extension  and  the  same  figure  which  we  feel. 

XLIX.  But  if  we  take  a  close  and  accurate  view  of  things,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  we  never  see  and  feel  one  and  the  same  object.  That  which  is  seen  is  one  thing, 
and  that  which  is  felt  is  another  ;  if  the  visible  figure  and  extension  be  not  the  same 
with  the  tangible  figure  and  extension,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  one  and  the  same  thing 
has  divers  extensions.  The  true  consequence  is,  that  tlie  objects  of  sight  and  touch 
are  two  distinct  things.  It  may,  perhaps,  require  some  thought  rightly  to  conceive 
this  distinction.  And  the  difficulty  seems  not  alittle  increased,  because  the  combina- 
tion of  visible  ideas  hath  constantly  the  same  name  as  the  combination  of  tangible 
ideas  wherewith  it  is  connected  :  which  doth  of  necessity  arise  from  the  use  and  end 
of  language. 

L.  In  order,  therefore,  to  treat  accurately  and  unconfusedly  of  vision,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  objects  apprehended  by  the  eye,  the  one  primarily 
and  immediately,  the  other  secondarily  and  by  intervention  of  the  former.  Those  of 
the  first  sort  neither  are  nor  appear  to  be  without  the  mind,  or  at  any  distance  off; 
they  may,  indeed,  grow  greater  or  smaller,  more  confused  or  more  clear,  or  more  faint, 
but  they  do  not,  cannot  approach  or  recede  from  us.  Whenever  we  say  an  object  is  at 
a  distance,  whenever  we  say  it  draws  near,  or  goes  farther  off,  we  must  always  mean  it 
of  the  latter  sort,  which  properly  belong  to  the  touch,  and  are  not  so  truly  perceived 
as  suggested  by  the  eye  in  like  manner  as  thoughts  by  the  ear. 

LI.  No  sooner  do  we  hear  the  words  of  a  familiar  language  pronounced  in  our  ears, 
but  the  ideas  corresponding  thereto  present  themselves  to  our  minds ;  in  the  very 
same  instant  the  sound  and  the  meaning  enter  the  understanding:  so  closely  are  they 
united,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  keep  out  the  one  except  we  exclude  the  other 
also.  We  even  act  in  all  respects  as  if  we  heard  the  very  thoughts  themselves.  So 
likewise  the  secondary  objects,  or  those  which  are  only  suggested  by  sight,  do  often 
more  strongly  affect  us,  and  are  more  regarded,  than  the  proper  objects  of  that  sense, 
along  with  which  they  enter  into  the  mind,  and  with  which  they  have  a  far  more 
strict  connexion  than  ideas  have  with  words.  Hence  it  is,  we  find  it  so  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  the  immediate  and  mediate  objects  of  sight,  and  are  so  prone  to 
attribute  to  the  former  what  belongs  only  to  the  latter.  They  are,  as  it  were,  most 
closely  twisted,  blended,  and  incorporated  together.  And  the  prejudice  is  confirmed 
and  rivetted  in  our  thoughts  by  a  long  tract  of  time,  by  tlie  use  of  language,  and  want 
of  reflection.  However,  I  believe  any  one  that  shall  attentively  consider  what  we  have 
already  said,  and  shall  say  upon  this  subject  before  we  have  done  (especially  if  he 
pursue  it  in  his  own  thoughts),  may  be  able  to  deliver  himself  fiom  that  prejudice. 
Sure  I  am,  it  is  worth  some  attention  to  whoever  would  understand  the  true  nature  of 
vision. 

LII.  I  have  now  done  with  distance,  and  proceed  to  shew  how  it  is,  that  we  perceive 
by  sight  the  magnitude  of  objects.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  we  do  it  by  angles, 
or  by  angles  in  conjunction  with  distance :  but  neither  angles  nor  distance  being  pcr- 
ceivatile  by  sight,  and  the  things  we  see  being  in  truth  at  no  distance  from  us,  it 
follows,  that  as  we  have  shewn  lines  and  angles  not  to  lie  the  medium  the  mind  malses 
use  of 'in  apprehending  the  apparent  place,  so  neither  are  they  the  medium  wlieiel)y 
it  apprehends  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects. 
Llll,  It  is  well  known,  that  the  same  extension  at  a  near  distance  shall  subtend  a 
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greater  angle,  anrf  at  a  farther  distance  a  lesser  angle.  And  by  this  principle  we  are 
told  the  mind  estimates  the  magnitude  of  an  object,  comparing  the  angle  under  which 
it  is  seen  with  its  distance,  and  thence  inferring  the  magnitude  thereof.  What  in- 
clines men  to  this  mistake  (beside  the  humour  of  making  one  see  by  geometry)  is,  that 
the  same  perceptions  or  ideas  which  suggest  distance,  do  also  suggest  magnitude. 
But  if  we  examine  it,  we  shall  find  they  suggest  the  latter  as  immediately  as  the 
former.  I  say,  they  do  not  first  suggest  distance  and  then  leave  it  to  the  judgment  to 
use  that  as  a  medium  whereby  to  collect  the  magnitude  ;  but  they  have  as  close  and 
immediate  a  connexion  with  the  magnitude  as  with  the  distance;  and  suggest  mag- 
nitude as  independently  of  distance,  as  they  do  distance  independently  of  magnitude. 
All  which  will  be  evident  to  whoever  considers  what  hath  been  already  said  and  what 
follows. 

LI  V.  It  hath  been  shewn  there  are  two  sorts  of  objects  apprehended  by  sight,  each 
whereof  hath  its  distinct  magnitude,  or  extension  ;  the  one  properly  tangible,  i.  e.  to 
be  perceived  and  measured  by  touch,  and  not  immediately  falling  under  the  sense  of 
seeing :  the  other,  properly  and  immediately  visible,  by  mediation,  of  which  the  former 
is  brought  in  view.  Each  of  these  magnitudes  are  greater  or  lesser,  according  as  they 
contain  in  them  more  or  feiver  points  ;  they  being  made  up  of  points  or  minimums. 
For,  whatever  may  be  said  of  extension  in  abstract,  it  is  certain,  sensible  extension  is 
not  infinitely  divisible.  There  is  a  minimum  tangible,  and  a  minimum  visible,  beyond 
which  sense  cannot  perceive.     This  every  one's  experience  will  inform  him. 

LV.  The  magnitude  of  the  object  which  exists  without  the  mind,  and  is  at  a  dis- 
tance, continues  always  invariably  the  same  :  but  the  visible  object  still  changitig  as 
you  approach  to  or  recede  from  the  tangible  object,  it  hath  no  fixed  and  determinate 
greatness.  Whenever  therefore  we  speak  of  the  magnitude  of  any  thing,  for  instance, 
a  tree  or  a  house,  we  must  mean  the  tangible  magnitude ;  otherwise  there  can  be 
nothing  steady  and  free  from  ambiguity  spoken  of  it.  But  though  the  tangible  and 
visible  magnitude  in  truth  belong  to  two  distinct  objects,  I  shall  nevertheless  (espe- 
cially since  those  objects  are  called  by  the  same  name,  and  are  observed  to  coexist),  to 
avoid  tediousness  and  singularity  of  speech,  sometimes  speak  of  them  as  belonging  to 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

LVI.  Now,  in  order  to  discover  by  what  means  the  magnitude  of  tangible  objects  is 
perceived  by  sight,  I  need  only  reflect  on  what  passes  in  my  own  mind,  and  observe 
what  those  things  be  which  introduce  the  ideas  of  greater  or  lesser  into  my  thoughts 
when  I  look  on  any  object.  And  these  I  find  to  be,  first,  the  magnitude  or  extension 
of  the  visible  object,  which,  being  immediately  perceived  by  sight,  is  connected  with 
that  other  which,  is  tangible,  and  placed  at  a  distance:  Secondly,  the  confusion  or 
distinctness:  and,  thirdly,  the  vigorousness  or  faintness  of  the  aforesaid  visible  ap- 
pearance. Cceteris paribus,  by  how  much  the  greater  or  lesser  the  visible  object  is, 
by  so  much  the  greater  or  lesser  do  I  conclude  the  tangible  object  to  be.  But  be  the 
idea  immediately  perceived  by  sight  never  so  large,  yet  if  it  be  withal  confused,  I 
judge  the  magnitude  of  the  thing  to  be  but  small  :  if  it  be  distinct  and  clear,  I  judge 
it  greater:  and  if  it  be  faint,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  yet  greater.  What  is  here  meant 
by  confusion  and  faintness,  hath  been  explained  in  sect.  xxxv. 

LVII.  Moreover,  the  judgments  we  make  of  greatness  do,  in  like  manner  as  those 
of  distance,  depend  on  the  disposition  of  the  eye;  also  on  the  figure,  number,  and 
situation  of  objects,  and  other  circumstances  that  have  been  observed  to  attend  great 
or  small  tangible  magnitudes.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  very  same  quantity  of  visible 
extension,  which  in  the  figure  of  a  tower  doth  suggest  the  idea  of  great  magnitude, 
shall  in  the  figure  of  a  man  suggest  the  idea  of  much  smaller  magnitude.  That  this 
is  owing  to  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  usual  bigness  of  a  tower  and  a  man,  no 
one,  I  suppose,  need  be  told. 

LVIII.  It  is  also  evident,  that  confusion  or  faintness  have  no  more  a  necessary 
connexion  with  little  or  great  magnitude,  than  they  have  with  little  or  great  distance. 
As  they  suggest  the  latter,  so  they  suggest  the  former  to  our  minds.  And  by  conse- 
quence, if  it  were  not  for  experience,  we  should  no  more  judge  a  faint  or  confused  ap- 
pearance to  be  connected  with  great  or  little  magnitude,  than  we  should  that  it  was 
connected  with  great  or  little  distance. 

LIX.  Nor  will  it  be  found,  that  great  or  small  visible  magnitude  hath  any  necessary 
relation  to  great  or  small  tangible  magnitude  ;  so  that  the  one  may  certainly  be  in- 
ferred from  the  other.  But,  before  we  come  to  the  proof  of  this,  it  "is  fit  we  consider 
the  difTcrence  there  is  betwixt  the  extension  and  figure  which  is  the  proper  object  of 
touch,  and  that  other  which  is  termed  visible;  and  how  the  former  is  principally, 
though  not  immediately,  taken  notice  of,  when  we  look  at  any  object.  This  has  been 
before  mentioned,  but  we  shall  here  inquire  into  tlie  cause  thereof.  We  regai-d  ihe 
objects  that  environ  us  in  proportion  as  they  are  adapted  to  benefit  or  injure  our  own 
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bodies,  and  thereby  produce  in  our  minds  the  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Now 
bodies  operating  on  our  organs  by  an  immediate  application,  and  the  liurt  or  advan- 
tage arising  therefrom  depending  altogellisr  on  the  tangiblp,  and  not  at  all  (m  the 
visible,  qualities  of  any  object ;  this  is  a  plain  reason  why  those  should  be  regarded  by 
us  as  much  or  more  tlian  these  :  and  for  this  end  the  visive  sense  seems  to  liave  been 
bestowed  on  animals,  to  wit,  that  by  the  perception  of  visible  ideas  (which  in  them- 
selves are  not  capable  of  affecting  or  any  wise  altering  the  frame  of  their  bodies)  they 
may  be  able  to  foresee  (from  the  experience  they  have  had  what  tangible  ideas  are 
connected  with  such  and  such  visible  ideas)  the  damage  or  benefit  which  is  likely  to 
ensue  upon  the  application  of  their  own  bodies  to  this  or  that  body  which  is  at  a  dis- 
tance :  which  foresight,  how  necessary  it  is  to  the  preservation  of  an  animal,  every 
one's  experience  can  inform  him.  Hence  it  is  that  when  we  look  at  an  object,  the 
tangible  figure  and  extension  thereof  are  principally  attended  to;  whilst  there  is 
small  heed  taken  of  the  visible  figure  and  magnitude,  which,  though  more  imme- 
diately perceived,  do  less  concern  us,  and  are  not  fitted  to  produce  any  alteration  in 
our  bodies. 

LX.  That  the  matter  of  fact  is  true  will  be  evident  to  any  onC^vho  considers  that  a 
man  placed  at  ten  feet  distance  is  thought  as  great  as  if  he  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance only  of  five  feet;  which  is  true,  not  with  relation  to  the  visible  but  tangible 
greatness  of  the  object :  the  visible  magnitude  being  far  greater  at  one  station  than  it 
is  at  the  other. 

LXI.  Inches,  feet,  &c.  are  settled  stated  lengths,  whereby  we  measure  objects,  and 
estimate  their  magnitude.  We  say,  for  example,  an  object  appears  to  be  six  inches, 
or  six  feet  long.  Now,  that  this  cannot  be  meant  of  visible  inches,  &c.  is  evident, 
because  a  visible  inch  is  itself  no  constant  determinate  magnitude,  and  cannot  therefore 
serve  to  mark  out  and  determine  the  magnitude  of  any  other  thing.  Take  an  inch 
marked  upon  a  ruler;  view  it  successively,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  foot,  a  foot,  a  foot 
and  a  half,  &c.  from  the  eye:  at  each  of  which,  and  at  all  the  intermediate  distances,  the 
inch  shall  have  a  different  visible  extension,  i.  e.  there  shall  be  more  or  fewer  points 
discerned  in  it.  Now  I  ask,  which  of  all  these  various  extensions  is  that  stated  de- 
terminate one  that  is  agreed  on  for  a  common  measure  of  other  magnitudes?  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  we  should  pitch  on  one  more  than  another  :  and  except 
there  be  some  invariable  determinate  extension  fixed  on  to  be  marked  by  the  word 
inch,  it  is  plain  it  can  be  used  to  little  purpose  ;  and  to  say,,a  thing  contains  this  or 
that  number  of  inches,  shall  imply  no  more  than  that  it  is  extended,  without  bringing 
any  particular  idea  of  that  extension  into  the  mind.  Farther,  an  inch  and  a  foot, 
from  ditferent  distances,  shall  both  exhibit  the  same  visible  magnitude,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  you  shall  say,  that  one  seems  several  times  greater  than  the  other.  From 
all  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  judgments  we  make  of  the  magnitude  of  objects  by 
sight  are  altogether  in  reference  to  their  tangible  extension.  Whenever  we  say  an 
object  is  great  or  small,  of  this  or  that  determinate  measure,  J  say,  it  must  be  meant 
of  the  tangible  and  not  the  visible  extension,  which,  though  immediately  perceived, 
is  nevertheless  little  taken  notice  of. 

LXII.  Now,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  these  two  distinct  ex- 
tensions, is  evident  from  hence  ;  because  our  eyes  might  have  been  framed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  see  nothing  but  what  were  less  than  the  minimmu  tangible. 
In  which  case  it  is  not  impossible  we  might  have  perceived  all  the  immediate  objects 
of  sight  the  very  same  that  we  do  now  :  but  unto  those  visible  appearances  there 
would  not  be  connected  those  different  tangible  magnitudes  that  are  now.  Which 
shews,  the  judgments  we  make  of  the  magnitude  of  things  placed  at  a  distance,  from 
the  various  greatness  of  the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  do  not  arise  from  any  essential 
or  necessary  but  only  a  customary  tie  which  has  been  observed  between  them. 

LXIII.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  certain,  that  any  idea  of  sight  might  not  have  been 
connected  with  this  or  that  idea  of  touch  which  we  now  observe  to  accompany  it;  but 
also,  that  the  greater  visible  magnitudes  might  have  been  connected  with  and  intro- 
duced into  our  minds  lesser  tangible  magnitudes,  and  the  lesser  visible  magnitudes 
greater  tangible  magnitudes.  N^ay,  that  it  actually  is  so,  we  have  daily  experience  ; 
that  object  which  makes  a  strong  and  large  appearance  not  seeming  near  so  great  as 
another  the  visible  magnitude  whereof  is  much  less,  but  more  faint,  and  the  appear- 
ance upper,  or  which  is  the  same  thing  painted  lower  on  the  retina,  which  faintness 
and  situation  suggest  both  greater  magnitude  and  greater  distance. 

LXIV.  From  which,  and  from  sect.  Ivii.  and  Iviii.  it  is  manifest,  that  as  we  do  not 
perceive  the  magnitudes  of  objects  immediately  by  sight,  so  neither  do  vin  perceive 
them  by  the  mediation  of  any  thing  which  has  a  necessary  connexion  with  them. 
Those  ideas  that  now  suggest  unto  us  the  various  magnitudes  of  external  objects  before 
we  touch  them,  might  possibly  have  suggested  no  such  thing  •.  or  they  might  have 
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signified  them  in  a  direct  contvary  maimer ;  so  tliat  the  very  same  ideas,  on  the  per- 
ception whereof  we  judge  an  object  to  be  small,  might  as  well  have  served  to  make  ns 
conclude  it  great;  those  ideas  being  in  their  own  nature  equally  fitted  to  bring  into 
our  minds  the  idea  of  small  or  great,  or  no  size  at  all,  of  outward  objects  ;  just  as  the 
words  of  any  language  are  in  their  own  nature  indifferent  to  signify  this  or  that  thing, 
or  nothing  at  all. 

LXV.  As  we  see  distance  so  we  see  magnitude.  And  we  see  both  in  the  same  way 
that  we  see  shame  or  anger  in  the  looks  of  a  man.  Those  passions  are  themselves 
invisible  :  they  are  nevertheless  let  in  by  the  eye  along  with  colours  and  alterations  of 
countenance,  which  are  the  immediate  object  of  vision,  and  which  signify  them  for 
no  other  reason,  than  barely  because  they  have  been  observed  to  accompany  them  : 
without  which  experience  we  should  no  more  have  taken  blushing  for  a  sign  of  shame 
than  of  gladness. 

LXVI.  We  are  nevertheless  exceedingly  prone  to  imagine  those  things,  which  are 
perceived  only  by  the  mediation  of  others,  to  be  themselves  the  immediate  objects  of 
sight ;  or  at  least,  to  have  in  their  own  nature  a  fitness  to  be  suggested  by  them,  before 
ever  they  had  been  experienced  to  coexist  with  them.  From  which  prejudice  every 
one,  perhaps,  will  not  find  it  easy  to  emancipate  himself,  by  any  the  clearest  convic- 
tions of  reason.  And  there  are  some  grounds  to  think,  that  if  there  was  one  only 
invariable  and  universal  language  in  the  world,  and  that  men  were  born  with  the 
faculty  of  speaking  it,  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  ideas  in  other  men's 
minds  were  properly  perceived  by  the  ear,  or  had  at  least  a  necessary  and  inseparable 
tie  with  the  sounds  that  were  affixed  to  them.  All  which  seems  to  arise  from  a  want 
of  a  due  application  of  our  discerning  faculty,  thereby  to  discriminate  between  the  ideas 
that  are  in  our  understandings,  and  consider  them  apart  from  each  other;  which 
would  preserve  us  from  confounding  those  that  are  different,  and  make  us  see  what 
ideas  do,  and  what  do  not,  include  or  imply  this  or  that  idea. 

LXVII.  There  is  a  celebrated  phenomenon  the  solution  whereof  I  shall  attempt  to 
give  by  the  principles  that  have  been  laid  down,  in  reference  to  the  manner  wherein 
we  apprehend  by  sight  the  magnitude  of  objects.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
moon,  when  placed  in  the  horizon,  is  much  greater  than  when  it  is  in  the  meridian  ; 
though  the  angle  under  which  the  diameter  of  the  moon  is  seen  be  not  observed  greater 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter  :  and  the  horizontal  moon  doth  not  constantly 
appear  of  the  same  bigness,  but  at  some  times  seemeth  far  greater  than  at  others. 

LX^'fll.  Now  in  order  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  moon's  appearing  greater  than 
ordinary  in  the  horizon,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  particles  which  compose  our 
atmosphere  intercept  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  any  object  to  the  eye  ;  and  by 
how  much  the  greater  is  the  portion  of  atmosphere  interjacent  between  the  object  and 
the  eye,  by  so  much  the  more  are  the  rays  intercepted;  and  by  consequence,  the 
appeal ance  of  the  object  rendered  more  faint,  everyobject  appearing  more  vigorous  or 
more  faint,  in  proportion  as  it  sendeth  more  or  fewer  rays  into  the  eye.  Now,  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  moon,  when  situated  in  the  horizon,  there  lies  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  atmosphere  than  there  does  when  the  moon  is  in  the  meridian.  Whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  is  fainter,  and  therefore  by 
sect.  Ivi.  it  should  be  thought  bigger  in  that  situation  than  in  the  meridian,  or  in  any 
other  elevation  above  the  horizon. 

LXIX.  Farther,  the  air  being  variously  impregnated,  sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less,  with  vapours  and  exhalations  fitted  to  retund  and  intercept  the  rays  of 
light,  it  follows,  that  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  hath  not  always  an  equal 
faintness,  and  by  consequence,  that  luminary,  tliough  in  the  very  same  situation,  is  at 
one  time  judged  greater  than  at  another. 

LXX.  That  we  have  here  given  the  true  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  horizon, 
tal  moon,  will,  I  suppose,  be  farther  evident  to  any  one  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. /"/V*?,  it  is  plain,  that  which  in  this  case  suggests  the  idea  of  greater  magnitude, 
must  be  something  nhich  is  itself  perceived  :  for,  that  which  is  unperceived  cannot 
suggest  to  our  perception  any  other  thing.  Secondly,  it  must  be  something  that  does 
not  constantly  remain  the  same,  but  is  subject  to  some  change  or  variation,  since  the 
appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  varies,  being  at  one  time  greater  than  at  another. 
AuA  yel,  Thirdly,  it  cannot  be  tlie  visible  figure  or  magnitude,  since  that  remains  the 
same,  or  is  lather  lesser,  by  how  much  the  moon  is  nearer  to  the  horizon.  It  remains 
therefore,  that  the  true  caiise  is  that  affection  or  alteration  of  the  visible  appearance, 
which  proceeds  from  the  greater  paucity  of  rays  arriving  at  the  eye,  and  which  I  term 
faintness  :  since  tliis  answers  all  the  foiouientioncd  conditions,  and  I  am  not  conscious 
of  any  other  perception  that  doth. 

LXXI.  i'.dd  to  this,  that  in  misty  weather,  it  is  a  common  observation,  that  the 
appearance  of  tlie  horizontal   moon  is  far  laiger  than  usual,  which  greatly  conspires 
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with  and  strengthens  our  opinion.  Neither  would  it  prove  in  the  least  irreconcileable 
with  what  we  have  said,  if  the  hoiizontal  moon  should  cliance  sometimes  to  seem 
enlarged  beyond  its  usual  extent,  even  in  more  serene  weather.  For  we  must  not  only 
have  regard  to  the  mist,  whieli  happens  to  be  in  the  place  where  we  stand  ;  we  ought 
also  to  take  into  our  thoughts  the  whole  sum  of  vapours  and  exhalations  which  lies  be- 
twixt the  ej-e  and  the  moon  :  all  which  co-operating  to  render  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  more  faint,  and  thereby  increase  its  magnitude,  it  may  chance  to  appear  greater 
than  it  usually  does,  even  in  the  horizontal  position,  at  a  time  when  though  there  be 
no  extraordinary  fog  or  haziness  just  in  the  place  were  we  stand  ;  yet  the  air  between 
the  eye  and  the  moon,  taken  altogether,  may  be  loaded  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
interspersed  vapours  and  exhalations  than  at  other  times. 

LXXII.  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  consequence  of  our  principles,  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  body  in  some  degree  opaque,  which  may  intercept  a  great  part  of  the  rays 
of  light,  should  render  the  appearance  of  the  moon  in  the  meridian  as  large  as  when 
it  is  viewed  in  the  horizon.  To  which  I  answer,  it  is  not  faintncss  any  how  applied 
that  suggests  greater  magnitude,  there  being  no  necessary,  but  only  an  experimen- 
tal, connexion  between  those  two  things  :  it  follows,  that  the  faintness,  which  enlarges 
the  appearance,  must  be  applied  in  such  sort,  and  with  such  circumstances,  as  have 
been  observed  to  attend  the  vision  of  great  magnitudes.  AVhen  from  a  distance  we 
liehold  great  objects,  the  particles  of  the  intermediate  air  and  vapours,  which  are 
themselves  unperceivable,  do  interrupt  the  rays  of  light,  and  thereby  render  the 
appearance  less  strong  and  vivid  ;  now,  faintness  of  appearance  caused  in  this  sort  hath 
been  experienced  to  coexist  with  great  magnitude.  But  when  it  is  caused  by  the 
interposition  of  an  opaque  sensible  body,  this  circumstance  alters  the  case,  so  that  a 
faint  appearance  this  way  caused,  doth  not  suggest  greater  magnitude,  because  it  hath 
not  been  experienced  to  coexist  with  it. 

LXXIIT.  Faintness,  as  well  as  all  other  ideas  or  perceptions  which  suggest  magni- 
tude or  distance,  doth  it  in  the  same  way  that  words  suggest  the  notions  to  which  they 
are  annexed.  Now  it  is  known,  a  word  pronounced  with  certain  circumstances,  or  in 
a  certain  context  with  other  words,  hath  not  always  the  same  import  and  signification 
that  it  hath  when  pronounced  in  some  other  circumstances,  or  different  context  of 
words.  The  very  same  visible  appearance  as  to  faintness  and  all  other  respects,  if 
placed  on  high,  shall  not  suggest  the  same  magnitude  that  it  would  if  it  were  seen  at 
an  equal  distance  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that  we  are  rarely 
accustomed  to  view  objects  at  a  great  height ;  our  concerns  lie  among  things  situated 
rather  before  than  above  us  ;  and  accordingly  our  eyes  are  not  placed  on  the  top  of  our 
heads,  but  in  such  a  position  as  is  most  convenient  for  us  to  see  distant  objects  stand- 
ing in  our  way  ;  and  this  situation  of  them  being  a  circumstance  which  usually  attends 
the  vision  of  distant  objects,  we  may  from  hence  account  for  (what  is  commonly  ob- 
served) an  object's  appearing  of  different  magnitude,  even  with  respect  to  its  horizontal 
extension,  on  the  top  of  a  steeple,  for  example,  a  hundred  feet  high,  to  one  standing 
below,  from  what  it  would  if  placed  ata  hundred  feet  distance  on  a  level  with  his  eye. 
For  it  hath  been  shewn,  that  the  judgment  we  make  on  the  magnitude  of  a  thing  de-  , 
pends  not  on  the  visible  appearance  alone,  but  also  on  divers  other  circumstances, 
any  one  of  which  being  omitted  or  varied  may  suffice  to  make  some  alteration  in  our 
judgment.  Hence  the  circumstance  of  viewing  a  distant  object  in  such  a  situation  as 
is  usual,  and  suits  with  the  ordinary  posture  of  the  head  and  eyes  being  omitted,  and 
instead  thereof  a  different  situation  of  the  object,  which  requires  a  different  posture 
of  the  liead  taking  place,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  magnitude  be  judged 
different ;  but  it  will  be  demanded,  why  a  high  object  should  constantly  appear  less 
than  an  equidistant  low  object  of  the  same  dimensions,  for  so  it  is  observed  to  be  ;  it 
may  indeed  be  granted  that  the  variation  of  some  circumstances  may  vary  the  judg- 
ment made  on  the  magnitude  of  high  objects,  which  we  are  less  used  to  look  at:  but 
it  does  not  hence  appear  why  they  should  be  judged  less  rather  than  greater.  I 
answer,  that  in  case  the  magnitude  of  distant  objects  was  suggested  by  the  extent  of 
their  visible  appearance  alone,  and  thought  proportional  thereto,  it  is  certain  they 
would  then  be  judged  ranch  toss  than  now  they  seem  to  be.  (Vide  sect.  Ixxix.)  But 
several  circumstances  concurring  to  form  the  judgment  we  make  on  the  magnitude 
of  distant  objects,  by  means  of  which  they  appear  far  larger  than  others  wliose  vi.-ible 
appearance  hath  an  equal  or  even  greater  extension  ;  it  follows,  that  upon  the  change 
or  omission  of  any  of  those  circumstances  which  are  wont  to  attend  the  vision  of 
distant  objects,  and  so  come  to  influence  tlie  judgments  made  on  their  magnitude, 
they  shall  proportionably  appear  less  than  otherwise  they  would.  For  any  of  those 
things  that  caused  an  object  to  be  thought  greater  than  in  proportion  to  its  visible 
extension,  being  either  omitted,  or  applied  without  the  usual  circum-.tanri>s,  the  jml.;;- 
ment  depends  more  entirely  on  the  visible  extension,  and  consequently  the  oliject 
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must  be  judged  less.  Thus  in  the  present  ease,  tlie  situation  of  the  thing  seen  being 
different  from  what  it  usually  is  in  those  objects  we  have  occasion  to  view,  and  whose 
magnitude  we  observe,  it  foljows.that  tlie  very  same  object  being  a  hundred  feet  high, 
should  seem  less  than  if  it  was  a  hundred  feet  olii;  on  (or  nearly  on)  a  level  with  the 
eye.  What  has  been  here  set  forth,  seems  to  me  to  have  no  small  share  in  contributing 
to  magnify  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon,  and  deserves  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  the  ex|ilication  of  it. 

LXXIV.  If  we  attentivelv  consider  the  phenomenon  before  us,  we  shall  find  the  not 
discerninjf  between  the  mediate  and  immediate  objects  of  sight  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
the  difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  explication  of  it.  The  magnitude  of  the  visible  moon, 
or  that  which  is  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  vision,  is  no  greater  when  the  moon, 
is  in  the  horizon,  than  when  it  is  in  the  meridian.  How  comes  it  therefore,  to  seem 
greater  in  one  situation  than  the  other  ?  What  is  it  can  put  this  cheat  on  the  under- 
sianding  '!  It  has  no  other  perception  of  the  moon  than  what  it  gets  by  sight:  and 
that  whicli  is  seen  is  of  the  same  extent,  I  say,  the  visible  appearance  hath  the  same 
or  rather  a  less  magnitude,  when  the  moon  is  viewed  in  the  horizontal  than  when  in 
the  meridional  position  :  and  yet  it  is  esteemed  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
Herein  consists  the  difficulty,  which  doth  vanish  and  admit  of  a  most  easy  solution,  if 
we  consider,  that  as  the  visible  moon  is  not  greater  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  meridian 
so  neither  isit  thought  to  be  so.  It  hath  been  already  shewn,  that  in  any  act  of  vision, 
the  visible  object  absolutely,  or  in  itself,  is  little  taken  notice  of,  the  mind  still  carry- 
ing its  view  from  that  to  some  tangible  ideas,  which  have  been  observed  to  be  connected 
with  it,  and  by  that  means  come  to  he  suggested  by  it.  So  that  when  a  thing  is  said  to 
appear  great  or  small,  or  whatever  estimate  be  made  of  the  magnitude  of  any  thing, 
this  is  meant  not  of  the  visible  but  of  the  tangible  object.  This  duly  considered,  it 
win  be  no  hard  matter  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradiction  there  is,  that  the  moon 
should  appear  of  a  different  bigness,  the  visible  magnitude  thereof  remaining  still  the 
same.  For  by  sect.  Ivi.  the  very  same  visible  extension,  with  a  different  faintness, 
shall  suggest  a  different  tangible  extension.  When  therefore  the  horizontal  moon  is 
said  to  appear  greater  than  the  meridional  moon,  this  must  be  understood,  not  of  a  greater 
visible  extension,  butof  a  greater  tangibleor  real  extension,  which  by  reason  of  themore 
than  ordinary  faintness  of  the  visible  appearance,  is  suggested  to  the  mind  along  with  it. 

LXXV.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  learned  men  to  account  for  this  appear- 
ance. Gassendus,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  and  several  others,  have  employed  their 
thoughts  on  that  subject ;  but  how  fruitless  and  unsatisfactory  their  endeavours  have 
been,  is  sufficiently  shewn  in  The  Philosophical  Transactions,*  where  you  may  see 
their  several  opinions  at  large  set  forth  and  confuted,  not  without  some  surprise  at  the 
gross  blunders  that  ingenious  men  have  been  forced  into,  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
this  appearance  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  optics.  Since  the  writing  of  which, 
there  hath  been  published  in  the  Transactions  t  another  paper  relating  to  the  same 
affair,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis,  wherein  he  attempts  to  account  for  that  pheno- 
menon, which,  though  it  seems  not  to  contain  any  thing  new,  or  different  from  what 
had  been  said  before  by  others,  I  shall  nevertheless  consider  in  this  place. 

LXXVI.  His  opinion,  in  short,  is  this  :  We  judge  not  of  the  magnitude  of  an  object 
by  the  visual  angle  alone,  but  by  the  visual  angle  in  conjunction  with  the  distance. 
Hence,  though  the  angle  remain  the  same,  or  even  become  less,  yet  if  withal  the  dis- 
tance seem  to  have  been  increased,  the  object  shall  appear  greater.  Now,  one  way 
whereby  we  estimate  the  distance  of  any  thing,  is  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
intermediate  objects  ;  when  therefore  the  moon  is  seen  in  the  horizon,  the  variety  of 
fields,  houses,  &c.  together  with  the  large  prospect  of  (he  wide  extended  land  or  sea, 
that  lies  between  the  eye  and  the  utmost  limb  of  the  horizon,  suggest  unto  the  mind 
the  idea  of  greater  distance,  and  consequently  magnify  the  appearance.  And  this, 
according  to  Dr.  Wallis,  is  the  true  account  of  the  extraordinary  largeness  attributed 
by  the  mind  to  the  horizontal  moon,  at  a  time  when  the  angle  subtended  by  its  dia- 
meter is  not  one  jot  greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

LXXVI  I.  With  reference  to  this  opinion,  not  to  repeat  what  hath  been  already  said 
concerning  distance,  I  shall  only  observe,  first,  that  if  the  prosnect  of  interjacent 
objects  be  that  which  suggests  the  idea  of  farther  distance,  and  tliis  idea  of  farther 
distance  ()e  the  cause  that  brings  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  greater  magnitude,  it 
should  hence  follow,  that  if  one  loolced  at  the  horizontal  moon  Irom  behind  a  wall,  it 
would  appear  no  bigger  than  ordinary.  For,  in  that  case,  the  wall  interposing  cuts  off 
all  that  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  &c.  which  might  otherwise  increase  the  apparent 
distance,  and  thereby  tlie  apparent  magnitude  of  the  ni.mn.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  say, 
the  memory  doth  even  then  suggest  all  that  exlent  of  laud,  &c.  which  lies  within  the 
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horizon;  which  suggestion  occasions  a  sudden  judgment  of  boiise,  that  the  moon  is 
farther  off  and  larger  than  usual.  For  ask  any  man,  who  from  such  a  station  behold- 
ing the  horizontal  moon  shall  think  her  greater  than  usual,  whether  he  hath  at  that 
time  in  his  mind  any  idea  of  tho  intermediate  objects,  or  long  tract  of  land  that  lies 
between  his  eye  and  the  extieme  edge  of  the  horizon  1  And  whether  it  be  that  idea 
which  is  the  cause  of  his  making  the  aforementioned  judgment  ?  lie  will,  I  suppose, 
reply  in  the  negative,  and  declare,  the  horizontal  moon  shall  appear  greater  than  the 
meridional,  though  he  never  thinks  of  all  or  any  of  those  things  that  lie  between  him 
and  it.  Secondly,  it  seems  impossible,  by  this  hypothesis,  to  account  for  the  moon's 
appearing,  in  the  very  same  situation,  at  one  time  greater  than  at  another;  which, 
nevertheless,  has  been  shewn  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down, 
and  receives  a  most  easy  and  natural  explication  from  them.  For  the  further  clearing 
up  of  this  point,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what  we  immediately  and  properly  see,  are 
only  lights  and  colours  in  sundry  situations  and  shades,  and  degrees  of  faintness  and 
clearness,  confusion  and  distinctness.  All  which  visible  objects  are  only  in  the  mind  ; 
nor  do  they  suggest  aught  external,  whether  distance  or  magnitude,  otherwise  than  by 
habitual  connexion,  as  words  do  things.  We  are  also  to  remark,  that,  beside  the 
straining  of  the  eyes,  and  beside  the  vivid  and  faint,  the  distinct  and  confused  ap- 
pearances (which  bearing  some  proportion  to  lines  and  angles,  have  been  substituted 
instead  of  them,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  Treatise),  theie  are  other  means  which 
suggest  both  distance  and  magnitude  ;  particularly,  the  situation  of  visible  points,  or 
objects,  as  upper  or  lower;  the  former  suggesting  a  farther  distance  and  greater  mag- 
nitude, the  latter  a  nearer  distance  and  lesser  magnitude  :  all  which  is  an  effect  only 
of  custom  and  experience  ;  there  being  really  nothing  intermediate  in  the  line  of  dis- 
tance, between  the  uppermost  and  lowermost,  which  are  both  equidistant,  or  rather  at 
no  distance  from  the  eye,  as  there  is  also  nothing  in  upper  or  lower  which  by  neces- 
sary connexion  should  suggest  greater  or  lesser  magnitude.  Now,  as  these  customary 
experimental  means  of  suggesting  distance  do  likewise  suggest  magnitude,  so  they 
suggest  the  one  as  immediately  as  the  other.  I  say,  they  do  not  (vide  sect,  liii.)  first 
suggest  distance,  and  then  leave  the  mind  from  thence  to  infer  or  compute  magnitude, 
but  suggest  magnitude  as  immediately  and  directly  as  they  suggest  distance. 

LXXVIII.  This  phenomenon  of  the  horizontal  moon  Is  a  clear  instance  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  lines  and  angles  for  explaining  the  way  wherein  the  mind  perceives  and 
estimates  the  magnitude  of  outward  objects.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  use  of  compu- 
tation by  them,  in  order  to  determine  the  apparent  magnitude  of  things,  so  far  as 
they  have  a  connexion  with  and  are  proportional  to  those  other  ideas  or  perceptions 
which  are  the  true  and  immediate  occasions  that  suggest  to  the  mind  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  things.  But  this  in  !;eneral  may,  I  think,  be  observed  concerning 
mathematical  computation  in  optics  :  that  it  can  never  be  very  precise  and  exact, 
since  the  judgments  we  make  of  the  magnitude  of  external  things  do  often  depend  on 
several  circumstances,  which  are  not  proportionable  to  or  capable  of  being  defined  by 
lines  and  angles. 

LXXIX.  From  what  has  been  said  we  may  safely  deduce  this  consei|uence,  to  nit, 
that  a  man  born  blind,  and  made  to  see,  would,  at  first  opening  of  his  eyes,  make  a 
very  different  judgment  of  the  magnitude  of  objects  intromitted  by  thi'ni  from  what 
others  do.  He  would  not  consider  the  ideas  of  sight  with  reference  to  or  as  having 
any  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  touch  :  his  view  of  them  being  entirely  terminated 
within  themselves,  he  can  no  otherwise  judge  them  great  or  small  than  as  they  contain 
a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  visible  points.  Now,  it  being  certain  that  any  visible 
point  can  cover  or  exclude  from  view  only  one  other  visible  point,  it  follows,  that 
whatever  object  intercepts  the  view  of  another  hath  an  equal  number  of  visible  points 
with  it ;  and,  consequently,  they  shall  both  be  thought  by  him  to  have  ihe  same  mag- 
nitude. Hence,  it  is  evident,  one  in  those  circumstances  would  judge  his  thumb, 
with  which  he  might  hide  a  tower,  or  hinder  its  being  seen,  equal  to  that  tower  ;  or 
his  hand,  the  interposition  whereof  might  conceal  the  firmament  from  his  view,  equal 
to  the  firmament:  how  great  an  inequality  soever  theie  niriy,  iu  our  apprehensions, 
seem  to  be  betwixt  those  two  tilings,  because  of  the  customary  and  close  connexion 
that  has  grown  up  in  our  minds  between  the  objects  of  sight  and  touch,  whereby  the 
very  different  and  distinct  ideas  of  those  two  senses  are  so  blended  and  confounded 
together  as  to  be  mistaken  for  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  out  of  which  prejudice  we 
cannot  easily  extricate  ourselves. 

LXXX.  For  the  better  explaining  the  nature  of  vision,  and  setting  the  manner 
wherein  we  perceive  magnitudes  in  a  due  light,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  some  obser- 
vations concerning  matters  relating  thereto,  whereof  the  want  of  reflection,  and  duly 
separating  between  tangible  and  visible  ideas,  is  apt  to  create  in  us  mistaken  and  con- 
fused notione.    And,  first,  I  shall  obseiTe,  that  the  minimum  visiiile  is  exactly  equal 
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in  all  beings  whatsoever  that  are  endowed  vvith  the  visive  faculty.  No  exquisite  for- 
mation of  the  eye,  no  peculiar  sharpness  of  sight,  can  make  it  less  in  one  creature  than 
in  another;  for  it  not  being  distinguishable  into  parts,  nor  in  any  wise  consisting  of 
them,  it  must  necessarily  be  the  same  to  all.  For  suppose  it  otherwise,  and  that  the 
iitiitimum  visihile  of  a  mite,  for  instance,  be  less  than  the  minimum  visibile  of  a  man  ; 
the  latter,  therefore,  may,  by  detraction  of  some  part,  be  made  equal  to  the  former  : 
it  doth,  therefore,  consist  of  parts,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  a  minimmn 
viaiOite,  or  point. 

LXXXI.  It  will,  perhaps,,  be  objected,  that  the  minimum  visihile  of  a  man  doth 
really  and  in  itself  contain  parts  whereby  it  surpasses  that  of  a  mite,  though  they  are 
not  perceivable  by  the  man.  To  \vhicli  I  answer,  the  minimum  visibile  having  (in  like 
manner  as  all  other  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight)  been  shewn  not  to  have 
any  existence  without  the  mind  of  him  who  sees  it,  it  follows  there  cannot  be  any  part 
of  it  that  is  not  exactly  perceived,  and  therefore  visible.  Now  for  any  object  to  con- 
tain several  distinct  visible  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  minimum  visibile,  is  a 
manifest  contradiction. 

LXXXII.  Of  these  visible  points  we  see  at  all  times  an  equal  number.  It  is  every 
whit  as  great  when  our  view  is  contracted  and  bounded  by  near  objects,  as  when  it  is 
extended  to  larger  and  remoter.  .  For  it  being  impossible  that  one  minimum  visibile 
should  obscure  or  keep  out  of  sight  moie  than  one  other,  it  is  a  plain  consequence, 
that  when  my  view  is  on  all  sides  bounded  by  the  walls  of  my  study,  I  see  just  as  many 
visible  poinis  as  I  could,  in  case,  that  by  the  removal  of  the  study-walls,  and  all  other 
obstructions,  I  had  a  full  prospect  of  the  circumjacent  fields,  mountains,  sea,  and  open 
firmament ;  for  so  long  as  I  am  shut  up  within  the  walls,  by  their  interposition,  every 
point  of  tlie  external  objects  is  covered  from  my  view :  but  each  point  that  is  seen 
being  able  to  cover  or  exclude  from  sight  one  only  otlier  corresponding  point,  it  fol- 
lows, that  whilst  my  sight  is  confined  to  those  narrow  walls,  I  see  as  many  points,  or 
minima  visibilia,  as  I  should  were  those  walls  away,  by  looking  on  all  the  external 
objects  whose  prospect  is  intercepted  by  them.  Whenever  therefore  we  are  said  to 
have  greater  prospect  at  one  time  than  another,  this  must  be  understood  with  relation, 
not  to  the  proper  and  immediate,  but  the  secondary  and  mediate  objects  of  vision, 
which,  as  hath  been  shewn,  properly  belong  to  the  touch. 

LXXXIII.  The  visive  faculty  considered,  with  reference  to  its  immediate  objects, 
may  be  found  to  labour  of  two  defects  :  First,  in  respect  of  the  extent  or  number  of 
visible  points  that  are  at  once  perceivable  by  it,  which  is  narrow  and  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  It  can  take  in  at  view  but  a  certain  determinate  number  of  minima 
visibilia,  beyond  which  it  cannot  extend  its  prospect.  Secondly,  our  sight  is  defective 
in  that  its  view  is  not  only  narrow,  but  also  for  the  most  part  confused  ;  of  those  things 
that  we  take  in  at  one  prospect,  we  can  see  but  a  few  at  once  clearly  and  unconfusedly ; 
and  the  more  we  fix  our  sight  on  any  one  object,  by  so  much  the  darker  and  more 
indistinct  shall  the  rest  appear. 

LXXXIV.  Corresponding  to  these  two  defects  of  sight,  we  may  imagine  as  many 
perfections,  to  wit,  1st.  That  of  comprehending  in  one  view  a  greater  number  of 
visible  points.  2dly.  Of  being  able  to  view  them  all  equally  and  at  once,  with  the 
utmost  clearness  and  distinction.  That  those  perfections  are  not  actually  in  some 
intelligences  of  a  different  order  and  capacity  from  ours,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know. 

LXXXy.  In  neither  of  those  two  ways  do  microscopes  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  sight;  for  when  we  look  through  a  microscope,  we  neither  see  more  visible 
points,  nor  are  the  collateral  points  more  distinct  than  when  we  look  with  the  naked 
eye,  at  objects  placed  in  a  due  distance.  A  microscope  brings  us,  as  it  were,  into  a 
new  world  :  it  presents  us  with  a  new  scene  of  visible  objects  quite  diftc:rent  from  what 
we  behold  with  the  naked  eye.  but  herein  consists  the  most  remarkable  diflerence, 
to  wit,  that  whereas  the  objects  perceived  by  the  eye  alone,  have  a  certain  connexion 
with  tangible  objects,  whereby  we  are  taught  to  foresee  what  will  ensue  upon  the  ap- 
proach  or  application  of  distant  objects  to  the  parts  of  our  body,  which  much  con- 
duceth  to  its  preservation  ;  there  is  not  the  like  connexion  between  things  tangible 
and  those  visible  objects  that  are  perceived  by  help  of  a  fine  microscope. 

LXXXVI.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  were  our  eves  turned  into  the  nature  of  micro- 
scopes, we  should  not  he  much  benefited  by  the  change;  we  should  be  deprived  of 
the  forementioned  advantage  we  at  present  receive  by  the  visive  faculty ;  and  have 
left  us  only  the  empty  amusement  of  seeing,  without  any  other  benefit  arising  from  it 
But  in  that  case  it  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  our  sight  would  be  endued  with  a  far  greater 
sharpness  and  penetration  than  it  now  hath.  But  I  would  fain  know  wherein  consists 
that  sharpness  which  is  esteemed  so  great  an  excellency  of  sight.  It  is  certain,  from 
what  we  have  already  shewn,  that  the  minitnum  visibile  is  never  greater  or  lesser,  but 
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in  all  cases  constantly  the  same  ;  and  in  the  case  of  micioscopieal  eyes,  I  see  only  this 
difference,  to  wit,  that  upon  the  ceasing  of  a  certain  observable  connexion  betwixt  the 
divers  perceptions  of  sight  and  touch,  which  before  enabled  us  to  regulate  our  actions 
by  the  eye,  it  would  now  be  rendered  utterly  unserviceable  to  that  purpose. 

LXXXVII.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  if  we  consider  the  use  and  end  of  sight, 
together  with  the  present  state  and  circumstances  of  our  being,  we  shall  not  find  any 
great  cause  to  complain  of  any  defect  or  imperfection  in  it,  or  easily  conceive  how  it 
could  be  mended.  With  such  admirable  wisdom  is  that  faculty  contrived,  both  for  the 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  life. 

LXXXVUI.  Having  finished  what  I  intended  to  say  concerning  the  distance  and 
magnitude  of  objects,  I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  manner  wherein  the  mind  perceives 
by  sight  their  situation.  Among  the  discoveries  of  the  last  age,  it  is  reputed  none  of 
the  least,  that  the  manner  of  vision  hath  been  more  clearly  explained  than  ever  it  had 
been  before.  There  is,  at  this  day,  no  one  ignorant,  that  the  pictures  of  external 
objects  are  painted  on  the  rcihia,  or  fund  of  the  eye.  That  we  can  see  nothing  which 
is  not  so  painted  :  and  that,  according  as  the  picture  is  more  distinct  or  confused,  so 
also  is  the  perception  we  have  of  the  object ;  but  then,  in  this  explication  of  vision, 
there  occurs  one  mighty  difKculty.  The  objects  are  painted  in  an  inverted  order  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  :  the  upper  part  of  any  object  being  painted  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  eye,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  object  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eye  :  and  so  also 
as  to  right  and  left.  Since,  therefore,  the  pictures  are  thus  inverted,  it  is  demanded 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  see  the  objects  erect  and  in  their  natural  posture  ? 

LXXXIX.  In  answer  to  this  difficulty  we  are  told,  that  the  mind,  perceiving  an 
impulse  of  a  ray  of  light  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eye,  considers  this  ray  as  coming  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  lower  part  of  the  object,  and,  in  like  manner,  tracing  the  ray 
that  strikes  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eye,  it  is  directed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  object. 
Thus,  in  the  adjacent  figure  C,  the  lower  point  of  the  object  ABC  is  projected  on  o 
the  upper  part  of  the  eye.    So  likewise,  the  highest  point   A  is  projected  on  a  the 


lowest  part  of  the  eye,  which  makes  the  representation  c4a  inverted  :  but  the  mind, 
considering  the  stroke  that  is  made  on  c  as  coming  in  the  straight  line  C  c  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  object ;  and  the  stroke  or  impulse  on  a,  as  coming  in  the  line  A  a 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  object,  is  directed  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  situation 
of  the  object  ABC,  notwithstanding  the  picture  of  it  is  inverted.  This  is  illustrated 
by  conceiving  a  blind  man,  who,  holding  in  his  hands  two  sticks  that  cross  each  other, 
doth,  with  them,  touch  the  extremities  of  an  object,  placed  in  a  perpendicular  situa- 
tion. It  is  certain,  this  man  will  judge  that  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  object  which 
he  touches  with  the  stick  held  in  the  undermost  hand,  and  that  to  be  the  lower  part  of 
the  object  which  he  touches  with  the  stick  in  his  uppermost  hand.  This  is  the  com- 
mon explication  of  the  erect  appearance  of  objects,  which  is  generally  received  and 
acquiesc^  in,  being  (as  IVIr.  iVIolyneux  tells  us')  allowed  by  all  men  as  satisfactory. 

XC.  But  this  account  to  me  does  not  seem  in  any  degree  true.  Did  I  perceive 
those  impulses,  decussations,  and  directions  of  the  rays  of  light,  in  like  manner  as 
hath  been  set  forth,  then,  indeed,  it  would  not,  at  first  view,  be  altogether  void  of 
probability.  And  there  might  be  some  pretence  for  the  comparison  of  the  blind  man 
and  his  cross  sticks.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  I  know,  very  well,  that  I  perceive 
no  such  thing.  And  of  consequence,  I  cannot  thereby  make  an  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion of  objects.  I  appeal  to  any  one's  experience,  whether  he  be  conscious  to  himself, 
that  he  thinks  on  the  intersection  made  by  the  radius  pencils,  or  pursues  the  impulses 
they  give  in  right  lines,  whenever  he  perceives  by  sight  the  position  of  any  object? 
To  me  it  seems  evident,  that  crossing  and  tracinij;  of  the  rays,  is  never  thought  on  by 
children,  idiots,  or,  in  truth,  by  any  other,  save  only  those  who  have  applied  them- 

•  Diopt.  par,  ii.  f.  vii.  p.  ssg. 
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selves  to  the  stiiiiy  of  optics.  And  for  the  mind  to  judge  of  the  situation  of  objects  by 
those  things,  without  perceivinf;  them,  or  to  perceive  them  vvithout  knowing  it,  is 
equally  beyond  my  comprehension.  Add  to  tliis,  that  the  explaining  the  manner  of 
vision  by  the  example  of  cross  sticks,  and  hunting  for  the  object  along  the  axes  of  the 
radius  psncils,  doth  suppose  the  proper  objects  of  sight  to  be  perceived  at  a  distance 
from  us,  contrary  to  what  hath  been  demonstrated.  .    ,  cc 

XCI.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  look  for  some  other  explication  of  this  difficulty  ; 
and  I  believe  it  not  impossible  to  find  one,  provided  we  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  ideas  of  siglit  and  touch  ;  which  cannot  be  too  oft 
inculcated  in  treating  of  vision  :  but  more  especially  throughout  the  consideration  of 
this  affair  we  ought  to  carry  that  distinction  in  our  thoughts  :  for  that,  from  want  of  a 
right  understanding  thereof,  the  difficulty  of  explaining  erect  vision  seems  chiefly 
to  arise. 

XCII.  In  order  to  disentangle  our  minds  from  whatever  prejudices  we  may  entertain 
with  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand,  nothing  seems  more  apposite,  than  the  taking  into 
our  thoughts  the  case  of  one  born  blind,  and  afterwards,  when  grown  up,  made  to  see. 
And  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  easy  task  to  divest  ourselves  entirely  of  the 
experience  received  from  sight,  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  our  thoughts  exactly  in  the 
posture  of  such  a  one's  ;  we  must,  nevertheless,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  frame 
true  conceptions  of  what  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  pass  in  his  mind. 

XCIII.  It  is  certain,  that  a  man  actually  blind,  and  who  had  continued  so  from  his 
birth,  would,  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  attain  to  have  ideas  of  upper  and  lower.  By 
the  motion  of  his  hand  he  might  discern  the  situation  of  any  tangible  object 
placed  within  his  reach.  That  part  on  which  he  felt  himself  supported,  or  towards 
which  he  perceived  his  body  to  gravitate,  he  would  term  lower,  and  the  contrary  to 
this  upper  ;  and  accordingly  denominate  whatsoever  objects  he  touched. 

XCIV.  I3ut  then,  whatever  judgments  he  makes  concerning  the  situation  of  objects, 
are  confined  to  those  only  that  are  perceivable  by  touch.  All  those  things  that  are 
intangible,  and  of  a  spiritual  nature,  his  thoughts  and  desires,  his  passions,  and,  in 
general,  all  the  modifications  of  his  soul,  to  these  he  would  never  apply  the  terms 
upper  and  lower,  except  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  He  may,  perhaps,  by  way  of 
allusion,  speak  of  high  or  low  thoughts  ;  but  those  terms,  in  their  proper  signification, 
would  never  be  applied  to  any  thing  that  was  not  conceived  to  exist  without  the  mind. 
For  a  man  born  blind,  and  remaining  in  the  same  state,  could  mean  nothing  else  by 
the  words  higher  and  lower,  than  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the  earth  :  which 
distance  he  would  measure  by  the  motion  or  application  of  his  hand,  or  some  other 
part  of  his  body.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  all  those  things  which,  in  respect  of 
each  other,  would,  by  him,  be  thought  higher  or  lower,  must  be  such  as  were  conceived 
to  exist  without  his  mind,  in  the  ambient  space. 

XCV.  Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  such  a  one,  if  we  suppose  him  made  to  see, 
would  not,  at  first  sight,  think,  that  anything  he  saw  was  high  or  low,  erect  or  in- 
verted ;  for  it  hath  been  already  demonstrated  in  sect  xli.  that  he  would  not  think  the 
things  he  perceived  by  sight  to  be  at  any  distance  from  him,  or  without  his  mind. 
The  objects  to  wliich  he  had  hitherto  been  used  to  apply  the  terms  up  and  down,  high 
and  low,  were  such  only  as  affected  or  were  some  way  perceived  by  his  touch  :  but  the 
proper  objects  of  vision  make  a  new  set  of  ideas,  perfectly  distinct  and  different  from 
the  former,  and  which  can  in  no  sort  make  themselves  perceived  by  touch.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  at  all  that  could  induce  him  to  think  those  terms  applicable  to 
them:  nor  would  he  ever  think  it,  till  such  time  as  he  had  observed  their  connexion 
with  tangible  objects,  and  the  same  prejudices  began  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his 
understanding,  which,  from  their  infancy,  had  grown  up  in  the  understandings  of 
other  men. 

XCVf.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  I  shall  make  use  of  an  exampJe.  Sup- 
pose the  abovementioned  blind  person,  by  liis  touch,  perceives  a  man  to  stand  erect. 
Let  us  inquire  into  the  manner  of  this.  By  the  application  of  his  hand  to  the  several 
parts  of  a  human  body,  he  had  perceived  different  tangible  ideas,  which  being  col- 
lected into  sundry  complex  ones  have  distinct  names  annexed  to  them.  Thus  one 
combination  of  a  certain  tangible  figure,  bulk,  and  consistency  of  parts,  is  called  the 
head,  another  the  hand,  a  third  the  foot,  and  so  of  the  rest :  all  vvhich  complex  ideas 
could  in  his  understanding  be  made  up  only  of  ideas  perceivable  by  touch.  He  had 
also  by  his  touch  obtained  an  idea  of  earth  or  ground,  towards  which  he  perceives  the 
parts  of  his  body  to  have  a  natural  tendency.  Now  by  erect,  nothing  more  being 
meant,  than  tliat  perpondicular  position  of  a  man,  wherein  his  feet  are  nearest  to  the 
earth  :  if  the  blind  person,  by  moving  his  hand  over  the  parts  of  the  man  who  stands 
before  him,  perceives  the  tangible  ideas  that  compose  the  head  to  be  farthest  from, 
and  those  that  compose  the  feet  to  be  nearest  to,  that  other  combination  of  tangible 
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ideas  which  he  calls  earth,  he  will  denominate  that  man  erect.  But  if  we  suppose  him 
on  a  sudden  to  receive  his  sight,  and  that  he  behold  a  man  standing  before  him,  it  is 
evident,  in  that  case,  he  would  neither  judge  the  man  he  sees  to  be  erect  nor  inverted; 
for  he,  never  having  known  those  terms  appUed  to  any  other  save  tangible  things,  or 
which  existed  in  the  space  without  him,  and  what  lie  sees  neither  being  tangible,  nor 
perceived  as  existing  without,  he  could  not  know  that,  in  propriety  of  language,  they 
were  applicable  to  it. 

XCVII.  Afterwards,  when  upon  turning  his  head  or  eyes  up  and  down  to  the  right 
and  left,  he  shall  observe  the  visible  objects  to  change,  and  shall  also  attain  to  know, 
that  they  are  called  by  the  same  names,  and  connected  with  the  objects  perceived  by 
touch  ;  then,  indeed,  he  will  come  to  speak  of  them  and  their  situation  in  the  same 
terms  that  he  has  been  used  to  apply  to  tangible  things  :  and  those  that  he  perceives 
by  turning  up  his  eyes  he  will  call  upper,  and  those  by  turning  down  his  eyes  he 
will  call  lower. 

XCVIII.  And  this  seems  to  me  the  true  reason  why  he  should  think  those  objects 
uppermost  that  are  painted  on  the  lower  part  of  his  eye  :  for  by  turning  the  eye  up 
they  shall  be  distinctly  seen;  as  likewise  those  that  are  painted  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  eye  shall  be  distinctly  seen  by  turning  the  eye  down,  and  are  for  that  reason 
esteemed  lowest ;  for  we  have  shewn,  that  to  the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  considered 
in  themselves,  he  would  not  attribute  the  terms  high  and  low.  It  must  therefore  be 
on  account  of  some  circumstances,  which  are  observed  to  attend  them  :  and  these,  it 
is  plain,  are  the  actions  of  turning  the  eye  up  and  down,  which  suggest  a  very  obvious 
reason  why  the  mind  should  denominate  the  objects  of  sight  accordingly  high  or  low. 
And  without  this  motion  of  the  eye,  this  turning  it  up  and  down  in  order  to  discern 
different  objects,  doubtless  erect,  inverse,  and  other  the  like  terms  relating  to  the 
position  of  tangible  objects,  would  never  have  been  transferred,  or  in  any  degree 
apprehended  to  belong  to  the  ideas  of  sight :  the  mere  act  of  seeing  including  nothing 
in  it  to  that  purpose;  whereas  the  dilferent  situations  of  the  eye  naturally  direct  the 
mind  to  make  a  suitable  judgment  of  the  situation  of  objects  intromitted  by  it. 

XCIX,  Farther,  when  he  has  by  experience  learnt  the  connexion  there  is  between 
the  several  ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  he  will  be  able,  by  the  perception  he  has  of  the 
situation  of  visible  things  in  respect  of  one  another,  to  make  a  sudden  and  true  estima- 
tion of  the  situation  of  outward,  tangible  things  corresponding  to  them.  And  thus  it 
is  he  shall  perceive  by  sight  the  situation  of  external  objects,  which  do  not  properly 
fall  under  that  sense. 

C.  I  know  we  are  very  prone  to  think,  that  if  just  made  to  see,  we  should  judge  of 
the  situation  of  visible  things  as  we  do  now  ;  but,  we  are  also  as  prone  to  think,  that 
at  first  sight  we  should  in  the  same  way  apprehend  the  distance  and  magnitude  of 
objects,  as  we  do  now :  which  hath  been  shewn  to  be  a  false  and  groundless  persuasion. 
And  for  the  like  reasons,  the  same  censure  may  be  passed  on  the  positive  assurance 
that  most  men,  before  they  have  thought  sufficiently  of  the  matter,  might  have  of  their 
being  able  to  determine  by  the  eye  at  first  view,  whether  objects  were  erect  or  inverse. 
CI.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  our  opinion,  that  a  man,  for  instance,  being 
thought  erect  when  his  feet  are  next  the  earth,  and  Inverted  when  his  head  Is  next  the 
earth,  it  doth  hence  follow,  that  by  the  mere  act  of  vision,  without  any  experience  or 
altering  the  situation  of  the  eye,  we  should  have  determined  whether  he  were  erector 
inverted  :  for  both  the  earth  itself,  and  the  limbs  of  the  man  who  stands  thereon, 
being  equally  perceived  by  sight,  one  cannot  choose  seeing,  what  part  of  the  man  is 
nearest  the  earth,  and  what  part  farthest  from  it,  i.  e.  whether  he  be  erect  or  inverted. 
CI  I.  To  which  I  answer,  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  tangible  earth  and  man  are 
entirely  different  from  those  which  constitute  the  visible  earth  and  man.  Nor  was  it 
possible,  by  virtue  of  the  visive  faculty  alone,  without  superadding  any  experience  of 
touch,  or  altering  the  position  of  the  eye,  ever  to  have  known,  or  so  much  as  sus- 
pected, there  had  been  any  relation  or  connexion  between  them  ;  hence  a  man  at  first 
view  would  not  denominate  any  thing  he  saw,  earth,  or  head,  or  foot ;  and  consequently, 
he  could  not  tell,  by  the  mere  act  of  vision,  whether  the  head  or  feet  were  nearest  the 
earth  :  nor,  indeed,  would  we  have  thereby  any  thought  of  earth  or  man,  erect  or  in- 
verse, at  all :  which  will  be  made  yet  more  evident,  if  we  nicely  observe,  and  make  a 
particular  comparison  between,  the  ideas  of  both  senses. 

Clir.  That  which  I  see  is  only  variety  of  light  and  colours.  That  which  I  feel  is 
hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  rough  or  smooth.  What  similitude,  what  connexion,  have 
those  ideas  with  these  1  Or  how  is  It  possible,  that  any  one  should  see  reason  to  give 
one  and  the  same  name  to  combinations  of  ideas  so  very  different,  before  he  had  expe- 
rienced their  coexistence  ?  We  do  not  find  there  is  any  necessary  connexion  betwixt 
this  or  that  tangible  quality,  and  any  colour  whatsoever.  And  we  may  sometimes  per- 
ceive colours,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  felt.     All  which  doth  make  it  manifest, 
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that  110  man,  at  first  receiving  of  his  sight,  would  know  there  was  any  agreement 
between  this  or  that  particular  object  of  his  sight,  and  any  object  of  touch  he  had  been 
already  acquainted  with  ;  the  colours  therefore  of  the  head  would  to  him  no  more 
suggest  the  idea  of  head  than  they  would  the  idea  of  foot.  .    n    , 

CIV.  Farther,  we  have  at  large  shewn,  (vide  sect.  Ixiii.  and  Ixiv.)  there  is  no  dis- 
coverable necessary  connexion  between  anv  given  visible  magnitude  and  any  one 
particular  tangible  magnitude  ;  but  that  it  is  entirely  the  result  of  custom  and  experi- 
ence, and  depends  on  foreign  and  accidental  circumstances,  that  we  can  by  the  per- 
ception of  visible  extension  inform  ourselves,  what  may  be  the  extension  of  any  tangible 
object  connected  with  it.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  neither  the  visible  magnitude  of 
head  or  foot  would  bring  along  with  them  into  the  mind,  at  first  opening  of  the  eyes, 
the  respective  tangible  magnitudes  of  those  parts. 

CV.  By  the  foregoing  section,  it  is  plain  the  visible  figure  of  any  part  of  the  body 
hath  no  necessarv  connexion  with  the  tangible  figure  thereof,  so  as  at  first  sight 
to  suggest  it  to  the  mind  :  for  figure  is  the  termination  of  magnitude,  whence  it  follows, 
that  no  visible  magnitude,  having  in  its  own  nature  .an  aptness  to  suggest  any  one  particu- 
lar  tangible  magnitude,  so  neither  can  any  visible  figure  be  inseparably  connected 
with  its  corresponding  tangible  figure  :  so  as  of  itself  and  in  a  way  prior  to  experience, 
it  might  suggest  it  to  the  understanding.  This  will  be  farther  evident,  if  we  consider 
that  what  seems  smooth  and  round  to  the  touch,  may  to  sight,  if  viewed  through  a 
microscope,  seem  quite  otherwise. 

CVI.  From  all  which,  laid  together  and  duly  considered,  we  may  clearly  deduce  this 
inference.  In  the  first  act  of  vision,  no  idea  entering  by  the  eye  would  have  a  perceiv- 
able connexion  with  the  ideas  to  which  the  names  earth,  man,  head,  foot,  &c.  were 
annexed  in  the  understanding  of  a  person  blind  from  his  birth  ;  so  as  in  any  sort  to 
introduce  them  into  his  mind,  or  make  themselves  be  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
reputed  the  same  things  with  them,  as  afterwards  they  come  to  be. 

CVIf.  There  doth,  nevertheless,  remain  one  difficulty,  which  perhaps  may  seem  to 
press  hard  on  our  opinion,  and  deserve  not  to  be  passed  over  :  for  though  it  be  granted 
that  neither  the  colour,  size,  nor  figure,  of  the  visible  feet,  have  any  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  ideas  that  compose  the  tangible  feet,  so  as  to  bring  them  at  first  sight 
into  my  mind,  or  make  me  in  danger  of  confounding  them  before  1  had  been  used  to 
and  for  some  time  experienced  their  connexion  ;  yet  thus  much  seems  undeniable, 
namely,  that  the  number  of  the  visible  feet  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  tangible 
feet,  I  may  from  hence,  without  any  experience  of  sight,  reasonably  conclude,  that 
they  represent  or  are  connected  with  the  feet  rather  than  the  head.  I  say,  it  seems 
the  idea  of  two  visible  feet  will  sooner  suggest  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  two  tangible  feet 
than  of  one  head ;  so  that  the  blind  man,  upon  first  reception  of  the  visive  faculty, 
might  know,  which  were  the  feet  or  two,  and  which  the  head  or  one. 

CVIII.  In  order  to  get  clear  of  this  seeming  difficulty,  we  need  only  observe,  that 
diversity  of  visible  objects  doth  not  necessarily  infer  diversity  of  tangible  objects  cor- 
responding to  them.  A  picture  painted  with  great  variety  of  colours  atfects  the 
touch  in  one  uniform  manner ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  I  do  not  by  any  necessary 
consecution,  independent  of  experience,  judge  of  the  number  of  things  tangible  from 
the  number  of  things  visible.  I  should  not  therefore  at  first  opening  my  eyes  con- 
clude, that  because  I  see  two  I  shall  feel  two.  How,  therefore,  can  I,  before  experience 
teaches  me,  knew  that  the  visible  legs,  because  two,  are  connected  with  the  tangible 
legs,  or  the  visible  head,  because  one  is  connected  with  the  tangible  head?  The 
truth  is,  the  things  I  see  are  so  very  different  and  heterogeneous  from  the  things  I 
feel,  that  the  perception  of  the  one  would  never  have  suggested  the  other  to  my 
thoughts,  or  enabled  me  to  pass  the  least  judgment  thereon,  until  I  had  experienced 
their  connexion. 

CIX.  But  for  a  fuller  illustration  of  this  matter,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that 
number  (however  some  may  reckon  it  amongst  the  primary  qualities)  is  nothing  fixed 
and  settled,  really  existing  in  things  themselves.  It  is  entirely  the  creature  of  the 
mind,  considering  cither  an  idea  by  itself,  or  any  combination  of  ideas  to  which  it  gives 
one  name,  and  so  makes  it  pass  for  a  unit.  According  as  the  mind  variously  combines 
its  ideas,  the  unit  varies  ;  and  as  the  unit  so  the  number,  which  is  only  a  collection  of 
units,  doth  also  vary.  We  call  a  window  one,  a  chimney  one,  and  yet  a  house,  in 
which  there  are  many  windows  and  many  chimneys,  hath  an  equal  right  to  be  called 
one  ;  and  many  houses  go  to  the  making  of  one  city.  In  these  and  the  like  instances, 
it  is  evident  the  unit  constantly  relates  to  the  particular  draughts  the  mind  makes  of 
its  ideas,  to  which  it  affixes  names,  and  wherein  it  includes  more  or  less,  as  best  suits 
its  own  ends  and  purposes;  Whatever  therefore  the  mind  considers  as  one,  that  is  a 
unit.  Evei'y  combination  of  ideas  is  considered  as  one  thing  by  the  mind,  and  in 
token  thereof  is  marked  by  one  name.    Now,  this  naming  and  combining  together  pf 
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ideas  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  done  by  tlie  mind  in  sucb  sort  as  experience  shews  it 
to  be  most  conveiiiont :  witliout  which  our  ideas  had  never  been  collected  into  such 
sundry  distinct  combinations  as  they  now  are. 

ex.  Hence  it  follows,  thai  a  man  born  blind,  and  afterwards,  when  grown  up,  made 
to  see,  would  not,  in  the  first  act  of  vision,  parcel  out  the  ideas  of  sight,  into  the  same 
distinct  collections  that  others  do,  who  have  experienced  which  do  regularly  co-exist 
and  are  proper  to  be  bundled  up  together  under  one  name.  He  would  not,  for  example, 
make  into  one  complex  idea,  and  thereby  esteem  and  unite,  all  those  particular  ideas 
which  constitute  the  visible  head  or  foot.  For  there  can  be  no  reason  assigned  why 
he  should  do  so,  barely  upon  his  seeing  a  man  stand  upright  before  him  :  there  crowd 
into  his  mind  the  ideas  which  compose  the  visible  man,  in  company  with  all  the  other 
ideas  of  sight  perceived  at  the  same  time  ;  but  all  these  ideas  offered  at  once  to  his 
view,  he  would  not  distribute  into  sundry  distinct  combinations,  till  such  time  as  by 
observing  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  man  and  other  experiences,  he  comes  to 
know,  which  are  to  be  separated,  and  which  to  be  collected  together. 

CXI.  From  what  hath  been  premised,  it  is  plain  the  objects  of  sight  and  touch 
make,  if  I  may  so  say,  two  sets  of  ideas,  which  are  widely  different  from  each  other. 
To  objects  of  either  kind  we  indifferently  attribute  the  terms  high  and  low,  right  and 
left,  and  such  like,  denoting  the  position  or  situation  of  things :  but  then  we  must 
well  observe  that  the  position  of  any  object  is  determined  vvith  respect  only  to  objects 
of  the  same  sense.  We  say,  any  object  of  touch  is  high  or  low  according  as  it  is  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  tangible  earth  :  and  in  like  manner  we  denominate  any  object 
of  sight,  high  or  low  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  visible  earth : 
but  to  define  the  situation  of  visible  things,  with  relation  to  the  distance  they  bear 
from  any  tangible  thing,  or  vice  versa,  this  were  absurd  and  perfectly  unintelligible. 
For  all  visible  things  are  equally  in  the  mind,  and  take  up  no  part  of  the  external 
space  :  and  consequently  are  equidistant  from  any  tangible  thing  which  exists  without 
the  mind. 

CXn.  Or  rather,  to  speak  truly,  the  proper  objects  of  sight  are  at  no  distance, 
neither  near  nor  far  from  any  tangible  thing.  For,  if  we  inquire  narrowly  into  the 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  those  things  only  are  compared  together  in  respect  of 
distance,  which  exist  after  the  same  manner,  or  appertain  unto  the  same  sense.  For 
by  the  distance  between  any  two  points,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  number  of 
intermediate  points:  if  the  given  points  are  visible,  the  distance  between  them  is 
marked  out  by  the  number  of  the  interjacent  visible  points  :  if  they  are  tangible,  the 
distance  between  them  is  a  line  consisting  of  tangible  points  j  but  if  they  are  one 
tangible,  and  the  other  visible,  the  distance  between  them  doth  neither  consist  of 
points  perceivable  by  sight  nor  by  touch,  /.  c.  it  is  utterly  inconceivable.  This, 
perhaps,  will  not  find  an  easy  admission  into  all  men's  understanding  :  however,  I 
should  gladly  be  informed  whether  it  be  not  true,  by  any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  reflect  a  little,  and  apply  it  home  to  his  thoughts. 

CXIII.  The  not  observing  what  has  been  delivered  in  the  two  last  sections,  seems 
to  have  occasioned  no  small  part  of  the  difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  business  of  erect 
appearances.  The  head,  which  is  painted  nearest  the  earth,  seems  to  be  farthest 
from  it;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  feet,  which  are  painted  farthest  from  the  earth, 
are  thought  nearest  to  it.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty,  which  vanishes  if  we  express  the 
thing  more  clearly  and  free  from  ambiguity,  thus :  how  comes  it  that,  to  the  eye,  the 
visible  head,  which  is  nearest  the  tangible  earth,  seems  farthest  from  the  earth  ;  and 
the  visible  feet,  which  are  farthest  from  the  tangible  earth,  seem  nearest  the  earth  1 
The  question  being  thus  proposed,  who  sees  not  the  difficulty  is  founded  on  a  suppo- 
sition, that  the  eye,  or  visive  faculty,  or  rather  the  soul  by  means  thereof,  should 
judge  of  the  situation  of  visible  objects,  with  reference  to  their  distance  from  the 
tangible  earth  1  Whereas  it  is  evident  the  tangible  earth  is  not  perceived  by  sight : 
and  it  hath  been  shown  in  the  two  last  preceding  sections,  that  the  location  of  visible 
objects  is  determined  only  by  the  distance  they  bear  from  one  another  ;  and  that  it  is 
nonsense  to  talk  of  distance,  far  or  near,  between  a  visible  and  tangible  thing. 

CXIV.  If  vve  confine  our  thoughts  to  tlie  proper  objects  of  sight,  the  whole  is  plain 
and  easy.  The  head  is  painted  farthest  frouj,  and  the  feet  nearest  to  the  visible 
earth;  and  so  they  appear  to  be.  What  is  there  strange  or  unaccountable  in  this? 
Let  us  suppose  the  pictures  in  the  fund  of  the  eye  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
sight.  The  consequence  is,  that  things  should  appear  in  the  same  posture  they  are 
painted  in  ;  and  is  it  not  sol  Tlie  head,  which  is  seen,  seems  farthest  from  the  earth 
which  is  seen  ;  and  the  feet,  which  are  seen,  seem  nearest  to  the  earth  which  is  seen. 
And  just  so  they  are  painted. 

CXV.  But,  say  you,  the  picture  of  the  man  is  inverted,  and  yet  the  appearance  is 
erect ;  I  ask,  what  mean  you  by  the  picture  of  the  man,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
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the  visiblR  man's  being  inveited'!  You  tell  me  it  is  inverted,  because  the  heels 
are  uppermost,  and  the  head  undermost?  Explain  me  this.  You  say,  that  by  the 
head's  being  undermost,  you  mean  that  it  is  nearest  to  the  earth ;  and  by  the  heels 
being  uppermost,  that  they  are  farthest  from  the  earth.  I  ask  again,  what  earth  you 
mean  t  You  cannot  mean  the  earth  that  is  painted  on  the  eye,  or  the  visible  earth  : 
for  the  picture  of  the  head  is  farthest  from  the  picture  of  the  earth,  and  tlie  picture  of 
the  feet  nearest  to  the  picture  of  the  earth  ;  and  accordingly  the  visible  head  is  far- 
thest from  the  visible  earth,  and  the  visible  feet  nearest  to  it.  It  remains,  therefore, 
that  you  mean  the  tangible  earth,  and  so  determine  the  situation  of  visible  things 
with  respect  to  tangible  things  ;  contrary  to  what  hath  been  demonstrated  in  sect.  cxi. 
and  cxii.  The  two  distinct  provinces  ol  sight  and  touch  should  be  considered  apart, 
and  as  if  their  objects  had  no  intercourse,  no  manner  of  relation  to  one  another,  in 
point  of  distance  or  position. 

CXVl.  Farther,  what  greatly  contributes  to  make  us  mistake  in  this  matter  is, 
that  when  we  think  of  the  pictures  in  the  fund  of  the  eye,  we  imagine  ourselves 
looking  on  the  fund  of  another's  eye,  or  another  looking  on  the  fund  of  our  own  eye, 
and  beholding  the  pictures  painted  thereon.  Suppose  two  eyes  A  and  B  ;  A  from 
some  distance  looking  on  the  pictures  in  B  sees  them  inverted,  and  for  tliat  reason 
concludes  they  are  inverted  in  B  ;  but  this  is  wrong.  There  are  projected  in  little 
on  the  bottom  of  A,  the  images  of  the  pictures  of,  suppose  man,  earth,  &c.  which  are 
painted  on  B.  And  besides  these,  the  eye  B  itself,  and  the  objects  which  environ  it, 
togetherwith  another  earth,  are  projected  inalarger  size  on  A.  Now,  by  the  eyeA,  these 
larger  images  are  deemed  the  true  objects,  and  the  lesser  only  pictures  in  miniature. 
And  it  is  with  respect  to  those  greater  images,  tliat  it  determines  the  situation  of  the 
smaller  images :  so  that,  comparing  the  little  man  with  the  great  earth,  A  judges 
him  inverted,  or  that  the  feet  are  farthest  from  and  the  head  nearest  to  the'gieat  earth. 
Whereas,  if  A  compare  the  little  man  with  the  little  earth,  then  he  will  appear  erect, 
i.e.  his  head  shall  seem  farthest  from  and  his  feet  nearest  to  the  little  earth.  But  we 
must  consider  that  B  does  not  see  two  earths  as  A  does  :  it  sees  only  what  is  repre- 
sented by  the  little  pictures  in  A,  and  consequently  shall  judge  the  man  erect :  for  in 
truth,  the  man  in  B  is  not  inverted,  for  there  the  feet  are  next  the  earth  ;  but  it  is 
the  representation  of  it  in  A  which  is  inverted,  for  there  the  head  of  the  represen- 
tation of  the  picture  of  the  man  in  B  is  next  the  earth,  and  the  feet  farthest  from  the 
earth,  meaning  the  earth  which  is  without  the  representation  of  the  pictures  in  B. 
For  if  you  take  the  little  images  of  the  pictures  in  B,  and  consider  them  by  them- 
selves, and  with  respect  only  to  one  another,  they  are  all  erect  and  in  their  natural 
posture. 

CXVII.  Farther,  there  lies  a  mistake  in  our  imagining  that  the  pictures  of  external 
objects  are  painted  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  It  hath  been  shown,  there  is  no  resem- 
blance between  the  ideas  of  sight  and  things  tangible.  It  hath  likewise  been  demon- 
strated, that  the  proper  objects  of  sight  do  not  exist  without  the  mind.  Whence  it 
clearly  follows,  that  the  pictures  painted  on  tiie  bottom  of  the  eye  are  not  the 
pictures  of  external  objects.  Let  any  one  consult  his  own  thoughts,  and  then  say 
what  affinity,  what  likeness,  there  is  between  that  certain  variety  and  disposition  of 
colours,  which  constitute  the  visible  man,  or  picture  of  a  man  ;  and  that  other  combi- 
nation of  far  different  ideas,  sensible  by  touch,  which  compose  the  tangible  man. 
But  if  this  be  tlie  case,  how  come  they  to  be  accounted  pictures  or  images,  since  that 
supposes  them  to  copy  or  represent  some  originals  or  other  t 

CXVIII.  To  which  I  answer:  in  the  forementioned  instance,  the  eye  A  takes  the 
little  images,  included  within  the  representation  of  the  other  eye  B,  to  be  pictures  or 
copies,  whereof  the  archetypes  are  not  things  existing  without,  but  the  larger  pictures 
projected  on  its  own  fund  :  and  which  by  A  are  not  thought  pictuies,  but  the  originals, 
or  true  things  tliemselves.  Though  if  we  suppose  a  third  eye  C  from  a  due  distance 
to  behold  the  fund  of  A,  then  indeed  the  things  projected  thereon  shall,  to  C,  seem 
pictures  or  images,  in  the  same  sense  that  those  projected  on  B  do  to  A. 

CXIX.  Rightly  to  conceive  this  point,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  tlie 
ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  between  the  visible  and  tangible  eye  ;  for  certainly,  on  the 
tangible  eye,  nothing  either  is  or  seems  to  be  painted.  Again,  the  visible  eye,  as 
well  as  all  other  visible  objects,  hath  been  shown  to  exist  only  in  the  mind,  which, 
perceiving  its  own  ideas,  and  comparing  them  together,  call  some  pictures  in  respect 
toothers.  What  hath  been  said,  being  rightly  comprehended,  and  laid  together, 
doth,  I  think,  afford  a  full  and  genuine  explication  of  the  erect  appearance  of  objects  ; 
which  phenomenon,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  explained  by  any 
theories  of  vision  hitherto  made  public. 

CXX.  In  treating  of  these  things,  the  use  of  language  is  apt  to  occasion  some 
obscurity  and  confusion,  and  create  in  us  wrong  ideas ;  for  language  being  accommo- 
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dated  to  the  common  notions  and  prejudices  of  men,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  deliver 
the  naked  and  precise  truth,  without  great  circumlocution,  impropriety,  and  (to  an 
unwary  reader)  seeming  contradictions;  I  do,  therefore,  once  for  all,  desire,  whoever 
shall  think  it  worth  his  while  to  understand  what  1  have  written  concerning  vision, 
that  he  would  not  stick  in  this  or  that  phrase  or  manner  of  expression,  but  candidly 
collect  ray  meaning  from  the  whole  sum  and  tenor  of  my  discourse,  and,  laying  aside 
the  woi'ds  as  much  as  possible,  consider  the  bare  notions  themselves,  and  then  judge 
whether  they  are  agreeable  to  truth  and  his  own  experience,  or  no. 

CXXI.  We  have  shown  the  way  wherein  the  mind  by  mediation  of  visible  ideas 
doth  perceive  or  apprehend  the  distance,  magnitude,  and  situation,  of  tangible 
objects.  I  come  now  to  inquire  more  particularly  concerning  the  diflerencc  between 
the  ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  which  are  called  by  the  same  names,  and  see  whether 
there  be  any  idea  common  to  both  senses.  From  what  we  have  at  large  set  forth  and 
demonstrated  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  treatise,  it  is  plain  there  is  no  one  self- 
same numerical  extension,  perceived  both  by  sight  and  touch  ;  but  that  the  particular 
figures  and  extensions  perceived  by  sight,  however  they  may  be  called  by  the  same 
names  and  reputed  the  same  things  with  those  perceived  by  touch,  are  nevertheless 
different,  and  have  an  existence  distinct  and  separate  from  them  :  so  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  now  concerning  the  same  numerical  ideas,  but  whether  there  be  any  one 
and  the  same  sort  or  species  of  ideas  equally  perceivable  to  both  senses'!  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  perceived  by  sight,  are  not  specifically 
distinct  from  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  perceived  by  touch  ? 

CXXII.  But  before  I  come  more  particularly  to  discuss  this  matter,  I  find  it  proper 
to  consider  extension  in  abstract:  for  of  this  there  is  much  talk,  and  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  when  men  speak  of  extension,  as  being  an  idea  common  to  two  senses,  it  is  with 
a  secret  supposition,  that  we  can  single  out  extension  from  all  other  tangible  and 
visible  qualities,  and  form  thereof  an  abstract  idea,  which  idea  they  will  have  common 
both  to  sight  and  touch.  We  are  therefore  to  understand  by  extension  in  abstract, 
an  idea  of  extension ;  for  instance,  a  line  or  surface,  entirely  stripped  of  all  other 
sensible  qualities  and  circumstances  that  might  determine  it  to  any  particular  exist- 
ence ;  it  is  neither  black,  nor  white,  nor  red,  nor  hath  it  any  colour  at  all,  or  any 
tangible  quality  whatsoever,  and  consequently  it  is  of  no  finite  determinate  magni- 
tude :  for  that  which  bounds  or  distinguishes  one  extension  from  another,  is  some 
quality  or  circumstance  wherein  they  disagree. 

CXXIII.  Now  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  perceive,  imagine,  or  anywise  frame  in  my 
mind,  such  an  abstract  idea  as  is  here  spoken  of.  A  line  or  surface,  which  is  neither 
black,  nor  white,  nor  blue,  nor  yellow,  &c.  nor  long,  nor  short,  nor  rough,  nor  smooth, 
nor  square,  nor  round,  &c.  is  perfectly  incomprehensible.  This  I  am  sure  of  as  to 
myself;  how  far  the  faculties  of  other  men  may  reach  they  best  can  tell. 

CXXIV.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  object  of  geometry  is  abstract  extension  ; 
hut  geometry  contemplates  figures  :  now,  figure  is  the  termination  of  magnitude,  but 
we  have  shown  that  extension  in  abstract  hath  no  finite  determinate  magnitude, 
whence  it  clearly  follows  that  it  can  have  no  figure,  and  consequently  is  not  the  least 
object  of  geometry.  It  is  indeed  a  tenet  as  well  of  the  modein  as  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, that  all  geneial  truths  are  concerning  universal  abstract  ideas  ;  without 
which,  we  are  told,  there  could  be  no  science,  no  demonstration  of  any  general  propo- 
sition in  geometry.  But  it  were  no  hard  matter,  did  I  think  it  necessary  to  my 
present  purpose,  to  show  what  propositions  and  demonstrations  in  geometry  might  be 
universal,  though  they  who  make  them  never  think  of  abstract  general  ideas  of  trian- 
gles or  circles. 

CXXV-  After  reiterated  endeavours  to  apprehend  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle,  I 
have  found  it  altogether  incomprehensible.  And  surely,  if  any  one  were  able  to 
introduce  that  idea  into  my  mind,  it  must  be  the  author  of  the  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding  ;  he,  who  has  so  far  distinguished  himself  from  the  generality 
of  writers,  by  the  clearness  and  signiHcancy  of  what  he  says.  Let  us  therefore  see 
how  this  celebrated  author  describes  the  general  or  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle.  "  It 
must  be  (says  he)  neither  oblique  nor  rectangular,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural, 
nor  Bcalenum  ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  somewhat  imperfect 
that  cannot  exist ;  an  idea,  wherein  some  parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent 
ideas  are  put  together." — Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  iv.  c-  vii.  sect.  ix.  This 
is  the  idea  which  he  thinks  needful  for  the  enlargement  of  knowledge,  which  is  the 
subject  of  mathematical  demonstration,  and  without  which  we  could  never  come  to 
know  any  general  proposition  concerning  triangles.  That  author  acknowledges  it 
doth  "  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  this  general  idea  of  a  triangle." — Ibid. 
Bnt  had  he  called  to  miiid  what  he  says  in  another  place,  to  wit,  "  that  ideas  of 
mixed  mode,  wherein  any  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together,  cannot  so  much  as  exist 
in  the  mind, !.«.  be  conceived;''  (vide  b.  iii.  c.  x.  sect. xxxiii.  ibid.)    I  say,  had  this 
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occured  to  his  thoughts,  it  is  not  improbable  he  would  have  owned  it  above  all  the 
pains  and  skill  he  was  master  of,  to  form  the  abovementioned  idea  of  a  triangle, 
which  is  made  up  of  manifest  staring  contradictions.  That  a  man  who  thought  so 
much,  and  laid  so  great  a  stress,  on  clear  and  determinate  ideas,  should  nevertheless 
talk  at  this  rate,  seems  very  surprising.  But  the  wonder  will  lessen  if  it  be  consi- 
dered, that  the  source  whence  this  opinion  flows,  is  the  prolific  womb  which  has  brought 
forth  innumerable  errors  and  difficulties,  in  all  parts  of  philosophy,  and  in  all  the 
sciences  :  but  this  matter,  talven  in  its  full  extent,  were  a  subject  too  vast  and 
comprehensive  to  be  insisted  on  in  this  place.  And  so  much  for  extensioii  in  abstract. 

CXXVI.  Some,  perhaps,  mav  think  pure  space,  vacuum,  or  trine  dimension,  to 
he  equally  the  object  of  sight  and  touch  :  but  though  we  have  a  very  great  propension 
to  think  the  ideas  of  outness  and  space  to  be  the  immediate  object  of  sight ;  yet,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  Essay,  that  hath  been  clearly  demonstrated 
to  be  a  mere  delusion,  arising  from  the  quick  and  sudden  suggestion  of  fancy,  which 
so  closely  connects  the  idea  of  distance  with  those  of  sight,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
it  is  itself  a  proper  and  immediate  object  of  that  sense,  till  reason  corrects  the 
mistake. 

CXXVII.  It  having  been  shown  that  there  are  no  abstract  ideas  of  figure,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  precision  of  thought,  to  frame  an  idea  of  extension 
separate  from  all  other  visible  and  tangible  qualities,  which  shall  be  common  both  to 
sight  and  touch  ;  the  question  now  remaining  is,  whether  the  particular  extensions, 
figures,  and  motions,  perceived  by  sight,  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  particular 
extensions,  figures,  and  motions,  perceived  by  touch  ?  In  answer  to  which  I  shall 
venture  to  lay  down  the  following  proposition  :  The  extension, figures,  and  motions, 
perceived  by  sight,  are  specifically  distinct  from  the  ideas  of  touch,  called  ly  tlie  same 
names ;  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  us  one  idea,  or  kind  of  idea,  common  to  both  senses. 
This  proposition  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  collected  from  what  hath  been  said 
in  several  places  of  this  Essay.  But  because  it  seems  so  remote  from  and  contrary  to 
the  received  notions  and  settled  opinion  of  mankind,  I  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate 
it  more  particularly,  and  at  large,  by  the  following  arguments. 

CXXVIII.  When  upon  perception  of  an  idea  I  range  it  under  this  or  that  sort,  it 
is  because  it  is  perceived  after  the  same  manner,  or  because  it  has  a  likeness  or  con- 
formity with  or  affects  me  in  the  same  way  as  the  ideas  of  the  sort  I  rank  it  under. 
In  short,  it  must  not  be  entirely  new,  but  have  something  in  it  old,  and  already  per- 
ceived by  me  :  it  must,  I  say,  have  so  much,  at  least,  in  common  with  the  ideas  I 
have  before  known  and  named,  as  to  make  me  give  it  the  same  name  with  them.  But 
it  has  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  clearly  made  out,  that  a  man  born  blind  would  not,  at 
first  reception  of  his  sight,  think  the  things  he  saw  were  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
oiijects  of  touch,  or  had  any  thing  in  common  with  them  ;  but  that  they  were  a  new 
set  of  ideas,  perceived  in  a  new  manner,  and  entirely  different  from  all  he  had  ever 
perceived  before  :  so  that  he  would  not  call  them  by  the  same  name,  nor  repute  them 
to  be  of  the  same  sort,  with  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  known. 

CXXIX.  Secondly,  Light  and  colours  are  allowed  by  all  to  constitute  a  sort  or 
species  entirely  dillercnt  from  the  ideas  of  touch  :  nor  will  any  man,  1  presume,  say, 
they  can  make  themselves  perceived  by  that  sense  :  but  there  is  no  other  immediate 
objects  of  sight  beside  light  and  colours.  It  is  therefore  a  direct  consequence,  that 
there  is  no  idea  common  to  both  senses. 

CXXX.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  even  amongst  those  who  have  thought  and  writ 
most  accurately  concerning  our  ideas,  and  the  ways  whereby  they  enter  into  the 
understanding,  that  something  more  is  perceived  by  sight  than  barely  light  and 
colours  with  tlioir  variations.  Mr.  Locke  termeth  sight,  "the  most  comprehensive 
of  all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  are 
peculiar  only  to  that  sense;  and  also  the  far  different  ideas  of  space,  figure,  and 
motion." — Essay  on  Human  L^nderstanding,  b.  ii.  c.  ix.  sect.  ix.  Space  or  distance, 
we  have  shown,  is  no  otherwise  the  object  of  sight  than  of  hearing.  (Vide  sect.xlvi.) 
And  as  for  figure  and  extension,  I  leave  it  to  any  one  that  shall  calmly  attend  to  his 
owii  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  to  decide  whether  he  has  any  idea  intromitted  immedi- 
ately and  properly  by  sight  save  only  light  and  colours  :  or  whether  it  be  possible  for 
him  to  frame  in  his  mind  a  distinct  ahstract  idea  of  visible  extension,  or  figure, 
exclusive  of  all  colour;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  whether  he  can  conceive  colour, 
without  visible  extension  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I  am  not  able  to  attain 
so  great  a  nicety  of  alistraninn  ;  in  a  strict  sense,  I  see  nothing  but  light  and  colours, 
with  their  several  shades  and  variations.  He  who  beside  these  doth  also  perceive  by 
sight  ideas  far  different  and  distinct  from  them,  hath  that  faculty  in  a  degree  more 
perfect  and  comprehensive  than  1  can  pretend  to.  It  must  be  owned,  that  by  the 
mediation  of  light  and  colours,  other  far  different  ideas  are  suggested  to  my  mind  : 
but  30  they  are  by  hearing,  which,  beside  sounds  whi'-h  are  peculiar  to  that  sense. 
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doth  by  their  mediation  suggest  not  only  space,  figure,  and  motion,  but  also  all  other 
ideas  whatsoever  that  can  be  signified  by  words, 

CXXXl.  T/iiril/i/,  It  is,  I  think,  an  axiom  universally  received,  that  quantities  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  added  together,  and  make  one  entire  sum,  Mathematicians 
add  lines  together ;  but  they  do  not  add  a  line  to  a  solid,  or  conceive  it  as  making 
one  sum  with  a  surface  :  these  three  kinds  of  quantity  being  thought  incapable  of 
any  such  mutual  addition,  and  consequently  of  being  compared  together,  in  the  several 
ways  of  proportion,  are  by  them  esteemed  entirely  disparate  and  heterogeneous. 
Now  let  any  one  try  in  his  thoughts  to  add  a  visible  line  or  surface  to  a  tangible  line 
or  surface,  so  as  to  conceive  them  making  one  continued  sum  or  whole.  He  that  can 
do  tliis  may  think  them  homogeneous;  but  he  that  cannot  must,  by  the  foregoing 
axiom,  think  them  heterogeneous?  a  blue  and  a  red  line  I  can  conceive  added  toge- 
ther into  one  sum,  and  making  one  continued  line;  but  to  make  in  my  thoughts  one 
continued  line  of  a  visible  and  tangible  line  added  together,  is,  I  find,  a  task  far  more 
difficult,  and  even  insurmountable  ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  reflection  and  experience  of 
every  particular  person  to  determine  for  himself. 

CXXXII.  A  farther  confirmation  of  our  tenet  may  be  drawn  from  the  solution  of 
Mr.  Molyneux's  problem,  published  by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  Essay  :  which  I  shall  set 
down  as  it  there  lies,  together  with  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  of  it.  "  '  Suppose  a  man 
born  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cnbe 
and  a  sphere  of  the  same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell  when  he 
felt  one  and  t'other,  which  is  the  cube,  and  which  the  sphere.  Suppose  then  the 
cube  and  sphere  placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  to  see  :  Query,  Whether  by  his 
sight,  before  he  touched  them,  he  could  now  distinguish,  and  tell,  which  is  the  globe, 
which  the  cube.'  To  which  the  acute  and  judicious  proposer  answers  :  'Not.  For 
though  he  has  obtained  the  experience  of,  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube  affects  his  touch  ; 
yet  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  experience,  that  what  affects  his  touch  so  or  so,  must 
affect  his  sight  so  or  so  :  or  tliat  a  protuberant  angle  in  the  cube,  that  pressed  his 
hand  unequally,  shall  appear  to  his  eye  as  it  doth  in  the  cube.'  I  agree  witii  this 
thinking  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  in  his  answer  to  this  pro- 
blem ;  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  blind  man,  at  first  sight,  would  not  be  able  with 
certainty  to  say,  which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cube,  whilst  he  only  saw  them."— 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  ii.  c.  ix.  sect.  viii. 

CXXXHI.  Now,  if  a  square  surface  perceived  by  touch  be  of  the  same  sort  with  a 
square  surface  perceived  by  sight,  it  is  certain  the  blind  man  here  mentioned  might 
know  a  square  surface  as  soon  as  he  saw  it:  it  is  no  more  but  introduced  into  his 
mind,  by  a  new  inlet,  an  idea  he  has  been  already  well  acquainted  with.  Since  there- 
fore he  is  supposed  to  have  known  by  his  touch,  that  a  cube  is  a  body  terminated  by 
square  surfaces  ;  and  that  a  sphere  is  not  terminated  by  square  surfaces  ;  upon  the 
supposition  that  a  visible  and  tangible  square  diffi^r  only  in  numero,  it  follows  that  he 
might  know,  by  the  unerring  mark  of  the  square  surfaces,  which  was  the  cube,  and 
which  not,  while  he  only  saw  them.  We  must  therefore  allow,  either  that  visible 
extension  and  figures  are  specifically  distinct  from  tangible  extension  and  figures,  or 
else,  that  the  solution  of  this  problem,  given  by  those  two  thoughtful  and  ingenious 
men,  is  wrong. 

CXXXIV.  Much  more  might  be  laid  together  in  proof  of  the  proposition  I  have 
advanced  :  but  what  has  been  said  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
that  shall  yield  a  reasonable  attention  :  and  as  for  those  that  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
of  a  little  thought,  no  multiplication  of  words  will  ever  suffice  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  truth,  or  rightly  conceive  my  meaning. 

CXXXV.  T  cannotletgo  the  above  mentioned  problem  without  some  reflection  on  it. 
It  hath  been  made  evident,  that  a  man  blind  from  his  birth  would  not,  at  first  sight, 
denominate  any  thing  he  saw,  by  the  names  he  had  been  used  to  appropriate  to  ideas 
of  touch.  (Vide  sect,  cvi.)  Cube,  sphere,  table,  are  words  he  has  known  applied  to 
things  perceivable  by  touch,  but  to  things  perfectly  intangible  he  never  knew  them 
applied.  Those  words,  in  their  wonted  application,  always  marked  out  to  his  mind 
bodies,  or  solid  things  which  were  perceived  by  the  resistance  they  gave  :  but  there  is 
no  solidity,  no  resistance  or  protrusion,  perceived  by  sight.  In  short,  the  ideas  of 
sight  are  all  new  perceptions,  to  which  there  be  no  names  annexed  in  liis  mind  ;  he 
cannot  therefore  understand  what  is  said  to  him  concerning  them  :  and  to  ask  of  the 
two  bodies  he  saw  placed  on  the  table,  which  was  the  sphere,  which  the  cube,  were, 
to  him,  a  question  downright  bantering  and  unintelligible  ;  nothini!;  he  sees  being  able 
to  suggest  to  his  thoughts  the  idea  of  body,  distance,  or,  in  general,  of  any  thing  he 
had  already  known. 

CXXXVI.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  the  same  thing  affects  holli  sight  and  touch.  If 
the  same  angle  or  square,  which  is  the  object  of  touch,  be  also  the  object  of  vision, 
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what  should  hinder  the  blind  man,  at  first  sight,  from  knowing  if!  For  though  the 
manner  wherein  it  affects  tlie  sight  be  different  from  that  wherein  it  affected  his 
touch,  yet  there  being,  beside  this  manner  or  circumstance,  which  is  new  and  un- 
known, the  angle  or  figure,  which  is  old  and  known,  he  cannot  choose  but  discern  it. 

CXXXVII.  Visible  figure  and  extension  having  been  demonstrated  to  be  of  a  nature 
entirely  different  and  heterogeneous  from  tangible  figure  and  extension,  it  remains 
that  we  inquire  concerning  motion.  Now  that  visible  motion  is  not  of  the  same  sort 
with  tangible  motion,  seems  to  need  uo  farther  proof,  it  being  an  evident  corollary 
from  what  we  have  shewn  concerning  the  difference  there  is  between  visible  and 
tangible  extension :  but  for  a  more  full  and  express  proof  hereof,  we  need  only  ob- 
serve, that  one  who  had  not  yet  experienced  vision,  would  not  at  first  sight  know 
motion.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  motion  perceivable  by  sight  is  of  a  sort  dis- 
tinct from  motion  perceivable  by  touch.  The  antecedent  I  prove  thus  :  by  touch  he 
could  not  perceive  any  motion  but  what  was  up  or  down,  to  the  right  or  left,  nearer  or 
farther  from  him  ;  besides  these,  and  their  several  varieties  or  complications,  it  is 
impossible  he  should  have  any  idea  of  motion.  He  would  not  therefore  think  any 
thing  to  be  motion,  or  give  the  name  motion  to  any  idea,  which  he  could  not  range 
under  some  or  other  of  those  particular  kinds  thereof.  But  from  sect.  xcv.  it  is  plain 
that  by  the  mere  act  of  vision,  he  could  not  know  motion  upwards  or  downwards,  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  in  any  other  possible  direction.  From  which  I  conclude,  he  would 
not  know  motion  at  all  at  first  sight.  As  for  the  idea  of  motion  in  abstract,  I  shall 
not  waste  paper  about  it,  but  leave  it  to  my  reader  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  it.  To 
me  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible. 

CXXXVIII.  The  consideration  of  motion  may  furnish  a  new  field  for  inquiry  :  but 
since  the  manner  wherein  the  mind  apprehends  by  sight  the  motion  of  tangible  obr 
jects,  with  the  various  degrees  thereof,  may  be  easily  collected,  from  what  hath  been 
said  concerning  the  manner  wherein  that  sense  doth  suggest  the  various  distances, 
magnitudes,  and  situations,  I  shall  not  enlarge  any  farther  on  this  subject,  but  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  what  may  be  alleged,  with  greatest  appearance  of  reason,  against  the 
proposition  we  have  shewn  to  be  true:  for  where  there  is  so  much  prejudice  to  be 
encountered,  a  bare  and  naked  demonstration  of  the  truth  will  scarce  suffice.  We 
must  also  satisfy  the  scruples  that  men  may  raise  in  favour  of  their  preconceived 
notions,  shew  whence  the  mistake  arises,  how  it  came  to  spread,  and  carefully  disclose 
and  root  out  those  false  persuasions,  that  an  early  prejudice  might  have  implanted  in 
the  mind. 

CXXXIX.  First,  therefore,  it  will  be  demanded,  how  visible  extension  and  figures 
come  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  with  tangible  extension  and  figures,  if  they  are 
not  of  the  same  kind  with  them  ?  It  must  be  something  more  than  humour  or  acci- 
dent, that  could  occasion  a  custom  so  constant  and  universal  as  this,  which  has  obtained 
in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  and  amongst  all  ranks  of  men,  the  learned  as  well 
as  the  illiterate. 

CXL.  To  which  I  answer,  we  can  no  more  argue  a  visible  and  tangible  square  to  be 
of  the  same  species,  from  their  being  called  by  the  same  name,  than  we  can,  that  a 
tangible  square  and  the  monosyllable  consisting  of  six  letters,  whereby  it  is  marked, 
are  of  the  same  species,  because  they  are  both  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  call  written  words,  and  the  things  they  signify,  by  the  same  name :  for 
words  not  being  regarded  in  their  own  nature,  or  otherwise  than  as  they  are  marks  of 
things,  it  had  been  superfluous,  and  beside  the  design  of  language,  to  have  given  them 
names  distinct  from  those  of  the  things  marked  by  them.  The  same  reason  holds 
here  also.  Visible  figures  are  the  marks  of  tangible  figures,  and  from  sect.  lix.  it  is 
plain,  that  in  themselves  they  are  little  regarded,  or  upon  any  other  score  than  for 
their  connexion  with  tangible  figures,  which  by  nature  they  are  ordained  to  signify. 
And  because  this  language  of  nature  does  not  vary  in  different  ages  or  nations,  hence 
it  is,  that  in  all  times  and  places  visible  figures  are  called  by  the  same  names  as  the 
respective  tangible  figures  suggested  by  them,  and  not  because  they  are  alike,  or  of  the 
same  sort  with  them. 

CXLI.  But,  say  you,  surely  a  tangible  square  is  liker  to  a  visible  square  than  to  a 
visible  circle  :  it  has  four  angles,  and  as  many  sides  ;  so  also  has  the  visible  square, 
but  the  visible  circle  has  no  such  thing,  being  bounded  by  one  uniform  curve,  without 
right  lines  or  angles,  which  makes  it  unfit  to  represent  the  tangible  square,  but  very 
fit  to  represent  the  tangible  circle.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  visible  figures  are 
patrons  of,  or  of  the  same  species  with,  the  respective  tangible  figures  represented  by 
them;  that  they  are  like  unto  them,  and  of  their  own  nature  fitted  to  represent 
them,  as  being  of  the  same  sort ;  and  that  they  are  in  no  respect  arbitrary  sisns.  as 
words.  J     s    1 

CXLII.  I  answer,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  visible  square  is  fitter  than  the 
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visible  circle  to  represent  the  tangible  square,  but  then  it  is  not  because  it  is  llker,  or 
more  of  a  species  with  it ;  but  because  the  visible  square  contains  in  it  several  distinct 
parts,  whereby  to  mark  the  several  distinct  corresponding  parts  of  a  tangible  square, 
whereas  the  visible  circle  doth  not.  The  square  perceived  by  touch  hath  four  distinct 
equal  sides,  so  also  hath  it  four  distinct  equal  angles.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  that 
the  visible  figures  which  shall  be  most  proper  to  mark  it,  contain  four  distinct  equal 
parts  corresponding  to  the  four  sides  of  the  tangible  square  ;  as  likewise  four  other 
distinct  and  equal  parts,  whereby  to  denote  the  four  equal  angles  of  the  tangible 
square.  And  accordingly  we  see  the  visible  figures  contain  in  them  distinct  visible 
parts  answering  to  the  distinct  tangible  parts  of  the  figures  signified  or  suggested 
by  them. 

CXLIII.  But  it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  any  visible  figure  is  like  unto  or  of  the 
same  species  with  its  corresponding  tangible  figure,  unless  it  be  also  shewn,  that  not 
only  the  number,  but  also  the  kind  of  the  parts  be  the  same  in  both.  To  illustrate 
this,  I  observe  that  visible  figures  represent  tangible  figures,  much  after  the  same 
manner  that  written  words  do  sounds.  Now,  in  this  respect,  words  are  not  arbitrary, 
it  not  being  indifferent  what  written  word  stands  for  any  sound  ;  but  it  is  requisite, 
that  each  word  contain  in  it  so  many  distinct  characters,  as  there  are  variations  in  the 
sound  it  stands  for.  Thus  the  single  letter  a  is  proper  to  mark  one  simple  uniform 
sound  :  and  the  word  adultert/  is  accommodated  to  represent  the  sound  annexed  to  it, 
in  the  formation  whereof,  there  being  eight  different  collisions,  or  modifications  of  the 
air  by  the  organs  of  speech,  each  of  which  produces  a  difference  of  sound,  it  was  St 
the  word  representing  it  should  consist  of  as  many  distinct  characters,  thereby  to  mark 
each  particular  difference,  or  part  of  the  whole  sound :  and  yet  nobody,  I  presume, 
will  say,  the  single  letter  a,  or  the  word  adultery,  is  alike  unto,  or  of  the  same  species 
with  the  respective  sounds  by  them  represented.  It  is  indeed  arbitrary,  that  in 
general,  letters  of  any  language  represent  sounds  at  all ;  but  when  that  is  once  agreed, 
it  is  not  arbitrary  what  combination  of  letters  shall  represent  this  or  that  particular 
sound.     I  leave  this  with  the  reader  to  pursue,  and  apply  it  in  his  own  thought. 

CXLIV.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  not  so  apt  to  confound  other  signs  with 
the  things  signified,  or  to  think  them  of  the  same  species,  as  we  are  visible  and  tan- 
gible ideas.  But  a  little  consideration  will  shew  us  how  this  may  be,  without  our  sup- 
posing them  of  a  like  nature.  These  signs  are  constant  and  universal,  their  connexion 
with  tangible  ideas  has  been  learnt  at  our  first  entrance  into  the  world ;  and  ever 
since,  almost  every  moment  of  our  lives,  it  has  been  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  and 
fastening  and  striking  deeper  on  our  minds.  When  we  observe  that  signs  are  vari- 
able, and  of  human  institution  ;  when  we  remember,  there  was  a  time  they  were  not 
connected  in  our  minds  with  those  things  they  now  so  readily  suggest ;  but  that  their 
signification  was  learned  by  the  slow  steps  of  experience  :  this  preserves  us  from  con- 
founding them.  But  when  we  find  the  same  signs  suggest  the  same  things  all  over 
the  world  ;  when  we  know  they  are  not  of  human  institution,  and  cannot  remember 
that  we  ever  learned  their  signification,  but  think  that  at  first  sight  they  would  have  sug- 
gested to  us  the  same  things  they  do  now  :  all  this  persuades  us  they  are  of  the  same 
species  as  the  things  repectively  represented  by  them,  and  that  it  is  by  a  natural 
resemblance  they  suggest  them  to  our  minds. 

CXLV.  Add  to  this,  that  whenever  we  make  a  nice  survey  of  any  object,  succes- 
sively directing  the  optic  axis  to  each  point  thereof;  there  are  certain  lines  and 
figur  es  described  by  the  motion  of  the  head  or  eye,  which,  being  in  truth  perceived  by 
feeling,  do  nevertheless  so  mix  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the  ideas  of  sight,  that  we 
can  scarce  think  but  they  appertain  to  that  sense.  Again,  the  ideas  of  sight  enter 
into  the  mind,  several  at  once  more  distinct  and  unmingled,  than  is  usual  in  the  other 
senses  beside  the  touch.  Sounds,  for  example,  perceived  at  the  same  instant,  are  apt 
to  coalesce,  if  I  may  so  say,  into  one  sound :  but  we  can  perceive,  at  the  same  time, 
great  variety  of  visible  objects,  very  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  Now 
tangible  extension  being  made  up  of  several  distinct  coexistent  parts,  we  may  hence 
gather  another  reason,  that  may  dispose  us  to  imagine  a  likeness  or  analogy  between 
the  immediate  objects  of  sight  and  touch.  But  nothing,  certainly,  doth  more  eon- 
tribute  to  blend  and  confound  them  together,  than  the  strict  and  close  connexion  they 
have  with  each  other.  We  cannot  open  our  eyes  but  the  ideas  of  distance,  bodies,  and 
tangible  figures,  are  suggested  by  them.  So  swift,  and  sudden,  and  unperceived,  is 
the  transition  from  visible  to  tangible  ideas,  that  wc  can  scarce  forbear  tliinking  them 
equally  the  immediate  object  of  vision. 

CXLVI.  The  prejudice,  which  is  grounded  on  these,  and  whatever  other  causes  may 
be  assigned  thereof,  sticks  so  fast,  that  it  is  impossible,  without  obstinate  striving,  and 
labour  of  the  mind,  to  get  entirely  clear  of  it.    But  then  the  reluctancy  we  find,  in 
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rejecting  any  opinion,  can  be  no  argument  of  its  truth,  to  whoever  considers  what  has 
been  already  shewn,  with  regard  to  the  prejudices  wc  entertain  concerning  the  dis- 
tance, magnitude,  and  situation,  of  objects ;  prejudices  so  familiar  to  our  mmds,  so 
confirmed  and  inveterate,  as  thev  will  hardly  give  way  to  the  clearest  demonstration. 

CXLVII.  Upon  the  whole,  1  think,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  proper  objects 
of  vision  constitute  a  universal  language  of  the  Author  of  nature,  whereby  we  are 
instructed  how  to  regulate  our  actions,  in  order  to  attain  those  thingsthat  are  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  our  bodies,  as  also  to  avoid  whatever  may 
be  hurtful  and  destructive  of  them.  It  is  by  their  information  that  we  are  principally 
guided  in  all  transactions  and  concerns  of  life.  And  the  manner  wherein  they  signify 
and  mark  unto  us  the  objects  which  are  at  a  distance,  is  the  same  with  that  of  lan- 
guages and  sie;ns  of  human  appointment,  which  do  not  suggest  the  things  signified,  by 
any  likeness  or  identity  of  nature,  but  only  by  an  habitual  connexion,  that  experience 
has  made  us  to  observe  between  them. 

CXLVIII.  Suppose  one  who  had  always  continued  blind  be  told  by  his  guide,  that 
after  he  has  advanced  so  many  steps,  he  shall  come  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  be 
stopped  by  a  wall ;  must  not  this,  to  him,  seem  very  admirable  and  surprising?  He 
cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  mortals  to  frame  such  predictions  as  these,  which, 
to  him,  would  seem  as  strange  and  unaccountable,  as  prophecy  doth  to  others.  Even 
they  who  are  blessed  with  the  visive  faculty,  may  (though  familiarity  make  it  less  ob- 
served) find  therein  sufficient  cause  of  admiration.  The  wonderful  art  and  contrivance 
wherewith  it  is  adjusted  to  those  ends  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  apparently  de- 
signed, the  vast  extent,  number,  and  variety,  of  objects  that  are  at  once,  with  so  much 
ease,  and  quickness,  and  pleasure,  suggested  by  it :  all  these  aiford  subject  for  much 
and  pleasing  speculation,  and  may,  if  any  thing,  give  us  some  glimmering  analogous 
prenotion  of  things,  which  are  placed  beyond  the  certain  discovery  and  comprehension 
of  our  present  state. 

CXLIX.  I  do  not  design  to  trouble  myself  with  drawing  corollaries  from  the  doc- 
trines I  have  hitherto  laid  down.  If  it  bears  the  test,  others  may,  so  far  as  they  shall 
think  convenient,  employ  their  thoughts  in  extending  it  farther,  and  applying  it 
to  whatever  purposes  it  may  be  subservient  to :  only,  I  cannot  forbear  making  some 
inquiry  concerning  the  object  of  geometry,  which  the  siibject  we  have  been  upon  doth 
naturally  lead  one  to.  We  have  shewn  there  is  no  such  idea  as  that  of  extension  in 
abstract,  and  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sensible  extension  and  figures,  which  are 
entirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous  from  each  other.  Now,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
which  of  these  is  the  object  of  geometry. 

CL.  Some  things  there  are,  which,  at  first  sight,  incline  one  to  think  geometry 
conversant  about  visible  extension.  The  constant  use  of  the  eyes,  both  in  the  practical 
and  speculative  parts  of  that  science,  doth  very  much  induce  us  thereto.  It  would, 
without  doubt,  seem  odd  to  a  mathematician  to  go  about  to  convince  him,  the  diagrams 
he  saw  upon  paper  were  not  the  figures,  or  even  the  likeness  of  the  figures,  which 
make  the  subject  of  the  demonstration.  The  contrary  being  held  an  unquestionable 
truth,  not  only  by  mathematicians,  but  also  by  those  who  apply  themselves  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  logic  ;  I  mean,  who  consider  the  nature  of  science,  certainty, 
and  demonstration  ;  it  being  by  them  assigned  as  one  reason  of  the  extraordinary 
clearness  and  evidence  of  geometry,  that  in  this  science  the  reasonings  are  free  from 
those  inconveniences  which  attend  the  use  of  arbitrary  signs,  the  very  ideas  them- 
selves being  copied  out,  and  exposed  to  view  upon  paper.  But,  by  the  by,  how  well 
this  agrees  with  what  they  likewise  assert  of  abstract  ideas  being  the  object  of  geome- 
trical demonstration,  1  leave  to  be  considered. 

CLT.  To  come  to  a  resolution  in  this  point,  we  need  only  observe  what  hath  been 
said  in  sect.  lix.  Ix.  Ixi.  where  it  is  shewn  that  visible  extensions  in  themselves  are  little 
regarded,  and  have  no  settled  determinate  greatness,  and  that  men  measure  altogether 
by  the  application  of  tangible  extension  to  tangible  extension.  All  which  makes  it 
evident,  that  visible  extension  and  figures  are  not  the  object  of  geometry. 

CLTf.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  visible  figures  are  of  the  same  use  in  geometry  that 
words  are  :  and  the  one  may  as  well  be  accounted  the  object  of  that  science  as  the 
other  ;  neither  of  them  being  any  otherwise  concerned  therein,  than  as  they  represent 
or  suggest  to  the  mind  the  particular  tangible  figures  connected  with  them.  There 
is,  indeed ,  this  difference  between  the  signification  of  tangible  figures  by  visible  figures, 
and  of  ideas  by  words  ;  that  whereas  the  latter  is  variable  and  uncertain,  depending 
altogether  on  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  men,  the  former  is  fixed,  and  immutably 
the  same  in  all  times  and  placpK.  A  visible  square,  for  instance,  suggests  to  the  mind 
the  same  tangible  figure  in  Europe  that  it  doth  In  America.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
voice  of  the  Author  of  nature,  which  speaks  to  our  eyes,  is  not  liable  to  that  mislnter- 
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pretatioii  and  ambiguity,  that  languages  of  human  contrivance  are  unavoidibly 
subject  to. 

CLIII.  Though  what  has  been  said  may  sufiice  to  shew  what  ought  to  be  determined 
with  relation  to  the  object  of  geometry,  I  shall  nevertheless,  for  the  fuller  illustration 
thereof,  consider  the  case  of  an  intelligence  or  unbodied  spirit,  which  is  supposed  to 
see  perfectly  well,  i.  e.  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  proper  and  immediate  objects 
of  sight,  but  to  have  no  sense  of  touch.  Whether  there  be  any  such  being  in  nature 
or  no,  is  beside  my  purpose  to  inquire.  It  sufiiceth,  that  the  supposition  contains  no 
contradiction  in  it.  Let  us  now  examine,  what  proficiency  such  a  one  may  be  able  to 
make  in  geometry.  Which  speculation  will  lead  us  more  clearly  to  see,  whether  the 
ideas  of  sight  can  possibly  be  the  object  of  that  science. 

CLIV.  First,  then,  it  is  certain,  the  aforesaid  intelligence  could  have  no  idea  of  a 
solid,  or  quantity  of  three  dimensions,  which  followeth  from  its  not  having  any  idea  of 
distance.  We,  indeed,  are  prone  to  think,  that  we  have  by  sight  the  ideas  of  space  and 
solids,  which  ariseth  from  our  imagining  that  we  do,  strictly  speaking,  see  distance, 
and  some  parts  of  an  object  at  a  greater  distance  than  others,  which  hath  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  effect  of  the  experience  we  have  had,  what  ideas  of  touch  are  con- 
nected with  such  and  such  ideas  attending  vision ;  but  the  intelligence  here  spoken  of 
is  supposed  to  have  no  experience  of  touch.  He  would  not,  therefore,  judge  as  we  do, 
nor  have  any  idea  of  distance,  outness,  or  profundity,  nor  consequently  of  space  or 
body,  either  immediately  or  by  suggestion.  Whence  it  is  plain,  he  can  have  no  notion 
of  those  parts  of  geometry  which  relate  to  the  mensuration  of  solids,  and  their  convex 
or  concave  surfaces,  and  contemplate  the  properties  of  lines  generated  by  the  section 
of  a  solid.     The  conceiving  of  any  part  whereof  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties. 

CLV.  Farther,  he  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  wherein  geometers  describe  a 
right  line  or  circle  ;  the  rule  and  compass  with  their  use,  being  things  of  which  it  is 
impossible  he  should  have  any  notion  :  nor  is  it  an  easier  matter  for  him  to  conceive 
the  placing  of  one  plane  or  angle  on  another,  in  order  to  prove  their  equality  :  since 
that  supposeth  some  idea  of  distance,  or  external  space.  All  which  makes  it  evident, 
our  pure  intelligence  could  never  attain  to  know  so  much  as  the  first  elements  of  plane 
geometry.  And,  perhaps,  upon  a  nice  inquiry,  it  will  be  found,  he  cannot  even  have 
an  idea  of  plane  figures  any  more  than  he  can  of  solids  ;  since  some  idea  of  distance  is 
necessary  to  form  the  idea  of  a  geometrical  plane,  as  will  appear  to  whoever  shall  reflect 
a  little  on  it. 

CLVI.  All  that  is  properly  perceived  by  the  visive  faculty,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  colours  with  their  variations,  and  different  proportions  of  4ight  and  shade  :  but 
the  perpetual  mutability  and  fleetingness  of  those  immediate  objects  of  sight,  render 
them  incapable  of  being  managed  after  the  manner  of  geometrical  figures  ;  nor  is  it 
in  any  degree  useful  that  they  should.  It  is  true,  there  are  divers  of  them  perceived 
at  once  ;  and  more  of  some,  and  less  of  others  :  but  accurately  to  compute  their  mag- 
nitude, and  assign  precise  determinate  proportions,  between  things  so  variable  and 
inconstant,  if  we  suppose  it  possible  to  be  done,  must  yet  be  a  very  trifling  and  in- 
significant  labour. 

CLVII.  I  must  confess,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  ingenious  men,  that  flat 
or  plane  figures  are  immediate  objects  of  sight,  though  they  acknowledge  solids  are  not. 
And  this  opinion  of  theirs  is  grounded  on  what  is  observed  in  painting,  wherein  (say 
they)  the  ideas  immediately  imprinted  on  the  mind,  are  only  of  planes  variously 
coloured,  which,  by  a  fudden  act  of  the  judgment,  are  changed  into  solids:  but,  with  a 
little  attention,  we  shall  find  the  planes  here  mentioned,  as  the  immediate  objects  of 
sight,  are  not  visible  but  tangible  planes.  For  when  we  say  that  pictures  are  planes, 
we  mean  thereby,  that  they  appear  to  the  touch  smooth  and  uniform.  But  then  this 
smoothness  and  unifonnity,  or,  in  other  words,  thisplanenessof  the  picture,  is  not  per- 
ceived immediately  by  vision  :   for  it  appeareth  to  the  eye  various  and  multiform. 

CLVIIl.  From  all  which  we  may  conclude,  that  planes  are  no  more  the  immediate 
object  of  sight  than  solids.  What  we  strictly  see  are  not  solids,  nor  yet  planes 
variously  coloured  ;  they  are  only  diversity  of  eoloui*.  And  some  of  these  suggest  to 
the  mind  solids,  and  others  plane  figures  ;  just  as  they  have  been  fxpejienced  to  he 
connected  with  the  one  or  the  other :  so  that  we  see  planes  in  the  same  way  that  we 
see  solids;  both  being  equally  suggi'»ted  by  the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  which 
accordingly  are,  themselves,  denominated  planosanil  soli<ls  ;  but  though  tliey  arc  called 
by  the  same  names  with  the  things  marked  by  them,  they  aic,  nevortheless,  of  a  nature 
entirely  different,  as  hath  been  demonstrated. 

CLIX.  What  hath  been  said  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  sufficient  to  decide  the  qunstinn  we 
propose  to  examine  concerning  the  ability  of  a  pure  spirit,  such  as  \w  have  described, 
to  know  geometry.  It  is,  indeed,  no  easy  m:itter  for  us  to  enter  precisely  into  the 
thoughts  of  such  an   intelligence;    because  we  cannot,  without  great  pains,  cleverly 
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separate  and  disentangle  in  our  thoughts  the  proper  objects  of  sight  from  those  of 
touch,  which  are  connected  with  them.  This,  indeed,  in  a  complete  degree,  seems 
scarce  possible  to  be  performed  :  which  will  not  seem  strange  to  us,  if  we  consider  how 
hard  it  is,  for  any  one  to  hear  the  words  of  his  native  languiige  pronounced  in  his  ears 
without  understanding  them.  Though  he  endeavour  to  disunite  the  meaning  from  the 
sound,  it  will,  nevertheless,  intrude  into  his  tlioughts,  and  he  shall  find  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  put  himself  exactly  in  the  posture  of  a  foreigner,  that 
never  learned  the  language,  so  as  to  be  affected  barely  with  the  sounds  themselves, 
and  not  perceive  the  signification  annexed  to  them. 

CLX.  By  this  time,  I  suppose,  it  is  clear  that  neither  abstract  nor  visible  extension 
makes  the  object  of  geometry  ;  the  not  discerning  of  which  may,  perhaps,  have  created 
some  difficulty  and  useless  labour  in  mathematics.  Sure  I  am,  that  somewhat  relating 
thereto  has  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  which,  though  after  the  most  anxious  and  re- 
peated examination  I  am  forced  to  think  it  true,  doth,  nevertheless,  seem  so  far  out 
of  the  common  road  oi  geometry,  that  I  know  not,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  pre- 
sumption, if  I  should  make  it  public  in  an  age  wherein  that  science  hath  received  such 
mighty  improvements  by  new  methods ;  great  part  whereof,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient 
discoveries,  may,  perhaps,  lose  their  reputation,  and  much  of  that  ardour  with  which 
men  study  the  abstruse  and  fine  geometry  be  abated,  if  what  to  me,  and  those  few  to 
whom  I  have  imparted  it,  seems  evidently  true,  should  really  prove  to  be  so. 
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ALCIPHRON ; 

OR,  THE  MINUTE  PHILOSOPHER  : 
IN  SEVEN  .DIALOGUES. 


CONTAINING  AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  AGAINST  THOSE 
WHO  ARE  CALLED  FREE-THINKERS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Author's  design  being  to  consider  the  free-thinker  in  the  various  lights  of 
atheist,  libertine,  enthusiast,  scorner,  critic,  metaphysician,  fatalist,  and  sceptic,  it 
must  not  therefore  be  imagined,  that  every  one  of  these  characters  agrees  with  every 
individual  free-thinker;  no  more  being  implied,  than  that  each  part  agrees  with 
some  or  other  of  the  sect.  There  may,  possibly,  be  a  reader  who  shall  think  the 
character  of  atheist  agrees  with  none  :  bat  though  it  hath  been  often  said,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  speculative  atheist ;  yet  we  must  allow,  there  are  several  atheists  who 
pretend  to  speculation.  This  the  Author  knows  to  be  true  ;  and  is  well  assured,  that 
one  of  the  most  noted  writers  against  Christianity  in  our  times,  declared,  he  had  found 
out  a  demonstration  against  the  being  of  a  God.  And  he  doubts  not,  whoever  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  inform  himself,  by  a  general  conversation,  as  well  as  books,  of  the 
principles  and  tenets  of  our  modern  free-thinkers,  will  see  too  much  cause  to  be  per- 
suaded  that  nothing  in  the  ensuing  characters  is  beyond  the  life. 
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THE  FIRST  DIALOGUE. 

/.  Introduction.  II.  Aim  and  endeavours  of  free-thinkers.  III.  Opposedby  the  clergy.. 
IV.  Liberty  of  free-thinking.  V.  Farther  account  of  the  views  of  free-thinkers. 
VI.  The  progress  of  a  free-thinker  towards  atheism.  VII.  Joint  imposture  of  the 
priest  and  magistrate.  VIII.  The  free-thinkers  method  in  making  converts  and  dis- 
coveries. IX.  The  atheist  alone  free.  His  sense  of  natural  good  and  evil.  X. 
Modern  free-thinkers  more  properly  named  minute  philosophers.  XI.  Minute  phi- 
losophers, what  sort  of  men,  and  how  educated.  XII.  Their  numbers,  progress,  and 
tenets.  XIII.  Compared  with  other  philosophers.  XIV.  What  things  and  notions 
to  be  esteemed  natural.  XV.  Truth  the  same,  notwithstanding  diversity  of  opinion, 
XVI.  Rule  and  measure  of  moral  truths. 

I.  I  Flattehed  myself,  Theages,  that  before  this  time  I  might  have  been  able  to 
have  sent  you  an  agreeable  account  of  the  success  of  the  affair  which  brought  me  into 
this  remote  corner  of  the  country.  But  instead  of  this,  I  should  now  give  you  the 
detail  of  its  miscarriage,  if  1  did  not  rather  choose  to  entertain  you  with  some  amusing 
incidents,  which  have  helped  to  make  me  easy  under  a  circumstance  I  could  neither 
obviate  nor  foresee.  Events  are  not  in  our  power ;  but  it  always  is,  to  make  a  good 
use  even  of  the  very  worst.  And  I  must  needs  own,  the  course  and  event  of  this  affair 
cave  opportunity  for  reflections  that  make  me  some  amends  for  a  great  loss  of  time, 
pains  and  expense.    A  life  of  action ,  which  takes  i  ts  issue  from  the  counsels,  passions, 
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and  views,  of  other  men,  if  it  dotli  not  draw  a  man  to  imitate,  will  at  least  teach  him  to 
observe.  And  a  mind  at  liberty  to  reflect  on  its  own  observations,  if  it  produce  notlimg 
useful  to  the  world,  seldom  fails  of  entertainment  to  itself.     For  several  montlis  past 
I  have  enjoyed  such  liberty  and  leisure  in  this  distant  retreat,  far  beyond  the  verge  ot 
that  great  whirlpool  of  business,  faction,  and  pleasure,  which  is  called  the  world. 
And  a  retreat  in  itself  agreeable,  after  a  long  scene  of  trouble  and  disquiet,  was  made 
much  more  so  by  the  conversation  and  good  qualities  of  my  host,  Euphranor,  who 
unites  in  his  own  person  the  philosopher  and  the  farmer,  two  characters  not  so  1°™"- 
sistent  in  nature  as  by  custom  they  seem  to  be.     Euphranor,  from  the  time  he  left  the 
university,  hath  lived  in  this  small  town,  where  he  is  possessed  of  a  convenient  house 
with  a  hundred  acres  of  land  adjoining  to  it;  which,  being  improved  by  his  own 
labour,  yield  him  a  plentiful  subsistence.     He  hath  a  good  collection,  chiefly  of  old 
books,  left  him  by  a  clergyman  his  uncle,  under  whose  care  he  was  brought  up.     And 
the  business  of  his  farm  doth  not  hinder  him  from  making  good  use  of  it.     He  hath 
read  much,  and  thought  more  ;  his  health  and  strength  of  body  enabling  him  the 
better  to  bear  fatigue  of  mind.     He  is  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his 
studies  with  more  advantage  in  the  closet  than  the  field,  where  his  mind  is  seldom 
idle  while  he  prunes  the  trees,  follows  the  plough,  or  looks  after  his  flocks.  In  the  house 
of  this  honest  friend  I  became  acquainted  with  Crito,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of 
distinguished  merit  and  estate,  who  lives  in  great  friendship  with  Euphranor.     Last 
summer,  Crito,  whose  parish-church  isin  our  town,  diningona  Sunday  at  Euphranor's 
1  happened  to  inquire  after  his  guests,  whom  we  had  seen  at  church  with  him  the 
Sunday  before.     They  are  both  well,  said  Crito,  but  having  once  occasionally  con- 
formed, to  see  what  sort  of  assembly  our  parish  could  afford,  they  had  no  farther 
curiosity  to  gratify  at  church,  and  so  chose  to  stay  at  home.     How,  said  Euphranor, 
are  they  then  dissenters'!   No,   replied  Crito,  they  are  free-thinkers.     Euphranor, 
who  had  never  met  with  any  of  this  species  or  sect  of  men,  and  but  little  of  their 
writings,  shewed  a  great  desire  to  know  their  principles  or  system.    That  is  more, 
said  Crito,  than  I  will  undertake  to  tell  you.     Their  writers  are  of  different  opinions, 
Some  go  farther,  and  explain  themselves  more  freely,  than  others.     But  the  current 
general  notions  of  the  sect  are  best  learned  from  conversation  with  those  who  profess 
themselves  of  it.     Your  curiosity  may  now  be  satisfied,  if  you  and  Dion  would  spend 
a  week  at  my  house  with  these  gentlemen,  who  seem  very  ready  to  declare  and  pro- 
pagate their  opinions.     Alciphron  is  above  forty,  and  no  stranger  either  to  men  or 
books.     I  knew  him  first  at  the  Temple,  which  upon  an  estate's  falling  to  him  he 
quitted,  to  travel  through  the  polite  parts  of  Europe.     Since  his  return  he  hath  lived 
in  the  amusements  of  the  town,  which,  being  grown  stale  and  tasteless  to  his  palate, 
have  flung  him  into  a  sort  of  splenetic  indolence.     The  young  gentleman,  Lysicles,  is 
a  near  kinsman  of  mine,  one  of  lively  parts  and  a  general  insight  into  letters,  who,  after 
having  passed  the  forms  of  education,  and  seen  a  little  of  the  world,/ell  into  an  intimacy 
with  men  of  pleasure,  and  free-thinkers,  f  am  afraid  much  to  the  damage  of  his  con- 
stitution and  his  fortune.     But  what  1  most  regret,  is  the  corruption  of  his  mind  by 
a  set  of  pernicious  principles,  which  having  been  observed  to  survive  the  passions  of 
youth,  forestal  even  the  remote  hopes  of  amendment.    They  are  both  men  of  fashion, 
and  would  be  agreeable  enough,  if  they  did  not  fancy  themselves  free-thinkers.     But 
this,  to  speak  the  truth,  has  given  them  a  certain  air  and  manner,  which  a  little  too 
visibly  declare  they  think  themselves  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world.     I  should 
therefore  he  not  at  all  displeased  if  my  guests  met  with  their  match,  where  they  least 
expected  it,  in  aconntry  farmer.     I  shall  not,  replied  Euphranor,  pretend  to  any  more 
than  barely  to  inform  myself  of  their  principles  and  opiriions.     For  this  end  I  propose 
to-morr(5w  to  set  a  week's  task  to  rny  labourers,  and  accept  your  invitation,  if  Dion 
thinks  good.    To  which  i  gave  consent.     Meanwhile,  said  Crito,  I  shall  prepare  my 
guests,  and  let  them  know  that  an  honest  neighbour  hath  a  mind  to  discourse  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  free-thinking.     And,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  they 
will  please  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  leaving  a  convert  behind  them,  even  in  a 
country   village.      Next  morning  Euphranor  rose  early,  and  spent  the  forenoon  in 
order  ng  his  affairs.    After  dinner  we  took  our  walk  to  Crito's,  which  lay  through  half 
a  dozen  pleasant  fields  planted  round  with  plane-trees,  that  are  very  common  in  this 
part  of  the  country.    We  walked  under  the  delicious  shade  of  these  trees  for  about  an 
hour  beforevve  came  to  Crito's  house,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  small  park, 
beautified  with  two  fine  groves  of  oak  and  walnut,  and  a  winding  stream  of  sweet  and 
clear  water.     We  met  a  servant  at  the  door  with  a  small  basket  of  fruit,  which  he  was 
carrying  into  the  grove,  where  he  said  his  master  was  with  the  two  strangers.     We 
found  them  all  three  sitting  under  a  shade.     And  after  the  usual  forms  at  first  meeting, 
Euphranor  and  I  sat  down  by  them.    Our  conversation  began  upon  the  beauty  of  this 
rural  scene,  the  line  season  of  the  year,  and  some  late  improvements  which  had  been 
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made  iii  the  adjacent  country  by  neiv  methods  of  agriculture.  Whence  Alciphron  took 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  most  valuable  improvements  came  latest.  I  should  have 
small  temptation,  said  he,  to  live  where  men  have  neither  polished  manners,  nor  im- 
proved minds,  though  the  face  of  the  country  were  ever  so  well  improved.  But  I  have 
long  observed,  that  there  is  a  gradual  progress  in  human  allairs.  The  first  care  of 
mankind  is  to  supply  the  cravings  of  nature  ;  in  the  next  place  they  study  the  conve- 
niences and  comforts  of  life.  ISut  the  subduing  prejudices,  and  acquiring  true  know- 
ledge, that  Herculean  labour,  is  the  last,  being  what  demands  the  most  perfect  abilities, 
and  to  which  all  other  advantages  are  preparative.  Right,  said  Euphranor,  Alciphron 
hath  touched  our  true  defect.  It  was  always  my  opinion,  that  as  soon  as  we  had 
provided  subsistence  for  the  body,  our  next  care  should  be  to  improve  the  mind. 
But  the  desire  of  wealth  steps  between  and  engrosseth  men's  thoughts. 

II.  Alciphron.  Thought  is  that  which  we  are  told  distinguisheth  man  from  beast; 
and  freedom  of  thought  makes  as  great  a  difference  between  man  and  man.  It  is  to 
the  noble  assertors  of  this  privilege  and  perfection  of  human  kind,  the  free-thinkers  I 
mean,  who  have  sprung  up  and  multiplied  of  late  years,  that  we  are  indebted  for  all 
those  important  discoveries,  that  ocean  of  light,  which  hath  broke  in  and  made  its 
way,  in  spite  of  slavery  and  superstition.  Euphranor,  who  is  a  sincere  enemy  to  both, 
testified  a  great  esteem  for  those  worthies  who  had  preserved  their  country  from  being 
ruined  by  them,  having  spread  so  much  light  and  knowledge  over  the  land.  He  added, 
that  he  liked  the  name  and  character  of  a  free-thinker  :  but  in  his  sense  of  the  word, 
every  honest  inquirer  after  truth  in  any  age  or  country  was  entitled  to  it.  He  there- 
fore desired  to  know  what  this  sect  was  that  Alciphron  had  spoken  of  as  newly  sprung 
up  ;  what  were  their  tenets  ;  what  were  their  discoveries  ;  and  wherein  they  employed 
themselves,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ?  Of  all  which,  he  should  think  himself  obliged, 
if  Alciphron  would  inform  him.  That  I  shall  very  easily,  replied  Alciphron,  for  I 
profess  myself  one  of  the  number,  and  my  most  intimate  friends  are  some  of  the  most 
considerable  among  them.  And  perceiving  that  Euphranor  heard  him  with  respect, 
be  proceeded  very  fluently.  You  must  know,  said  he,  that  the  mind  of  man  may  be 
fitly  compared  to  a  piece  of  land.  What  stubbing,  ploughing,  digging,  and  harrowing, 
are  to  the  one,  that  thinking,  reflecting,  examining,  are  to  the  other.  Each  hath  its 
proper  culture  ;  and  as  land  that  is  suffered  to  lie  waste  and  wild  for  a  long  tract  of 
time  will  be  overspread  with  brush-wood,  brambles,  thorns,  and  such  vegetables 
which  have  neither  use  nor  beauty  ;  even  so  there  will  not  fail  to  sprout  up  in  a  neg- 
lected uncultivated  mind  a  great  number  of  prejudices  and  absurd  opinions,  which  owe 
their  origin  partly  to  the  soil  itself,  the  passions  and  imperfections  of  the  mind  of 
man,  and  partly  to  those  seeds  which  chance  to  be  scattered  in  it  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  which  the  cunning  of  statesmen,  the  singularity  of  pedants,  the  superstition 
of  fools,  or  the  imposture  of  priests,  shall  raise.  Represent  to  yourself  the  mind  of 
man,  or  human  nature  in  general,  that  for  so  many  ages  had  lain  obnoxious  to  the 
frauds  of  designing  and  the  follies  of  weak  men  ;  how  it  must  be  overrun  with  preju- 
dices and  errors,  what  firm  and  deep  roots  they  must  have  taken,  and  consequently 
how  difficult  a  task  it  must  be  to  extirpate  them  !  And  yet  this  work,  no  less  diffi- 
cult than  glorious,  is  the  employment  of  the  modern  free-thinkers.  Alciphron  having 
said  this  made  a  pause,  and  looked  round  on  the  company.  Truly,  said  I,  a  very 
laudable  undertaking  !  We  think,  said  Euphranor,  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  clear 
and  subdue  the  earth,  to  tame  brute  animals,  to  fashion  the  outsides  of  men,  provide 
sustenance  for  their  bodies,  and  cure  their  maladies.  But  what  is  all  this  in  com- 
parison of  that  most  excellent  and  useful  undertaking,  to  free  mankind  from  their 
errors,  and  to  improve  and  adorn  their  minds ;  for  things  of  less  merit  towards  the 
world,  altars  have  been  raised,  and  temples  built,  in  ancient  times.  Too  many  in  our 
days,  replied  Alciphron,  are  such  fools  as  not  to  know  their  best  benefactors  from  their 
worst  enemies.  They  have  a  blind  respect  for  those  who  enslave  them,  and  look  upon 
their  deliverers  as  a  dangerous  sort  of  men  that  would  undermine  received  principles 
and  opinions.  Emphranor.  It  were  a  great  pity  such  worthy  ingenious  men  should  meet 
with  any  discouragement.  For  my  part  I  should  think  a  man,  who  spent  his  time  in 
such  a  painful  impartial  search  after  truth,  a  better  friend  to  mankind  than  the  greatest 
statesman  or  hero,  the  advantage  of  whose  labours  is  confined  to  a  little  part  of  the 
world,  and  a  short  space  of  time,  whereas  a  ray  of  truth  may  enlighten  the  whole 
world  and  extend  to  future  ages.  Ale.  It  will  be  some  time  I  fear  before  the  common 
herd  think  as  you  do.  But  the  better  sort,  the  men  of  parts  and  polite  education,  pay 
a  due  regard  to  the  patrons  of  light  and  truth. 

III.  Euph.  The  clergy,  no  doubt,  are  on  all  occasions  ready  to  forward  and  applaud 
your  worthy  endeavours.  Upon  hearing  this  Lysicles  could  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing.  And  Alciphron  with  an  air  of  pity  told  Euphranor,  that  he  perceived  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  real  character  of  those  men.    For,  saith  he,  you  must  know 
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that  of  all  men  living  they  are  our  greatest  enemies.  If  it  were  possible,  they  would 
extinguish  the  very  light  of  nature,  turn  the  world  into  a  dungeon,  and  keep  mankind 
for  ever  in  chains  and  darkness.  Euph.  I  never  imagined  any  thing  like  this  of  our 
protestant  clergy,  particularly  those  of  the  established  church,  whom,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  tojudge  by  what  I  have  seen  of  them  and  their  writings,  I  should  have  thought 
lovers  of  learning  and  useful  knowledge.  Ale.  Take  my  word  for  it,  priests  of  all 
religions  are  the  same :  wherever  there  are  priests,  there  will  be  priestcraft :  and 
wherever  there  is  priestcraft,  there  will  be  a  persecuting  spirit,  which  they  never  fail 
to  exert  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  against  all  those  who  have  the  courage  to  think 
for  themselves,  and  will  not  submit  to  be  hoodwinked  and  manacled  by  their  reverend 
leaders.  Those  great  masters  of  pedantry  and  jargon  have  coined  several  systems, 
which  are  all  equally  true,  and  of  equal  importance  to  the  world.  The  contending 
sects  are  each  alike  fond  of  their  own,  and  alike  prone  to  discharge  their  fury  upon  all 
who  dissent  from  them.  Cruelty  and  ambition  being  the  darling  vices  of  priests  and 
churchmen  all  the  world  over,  they  endeavour  in  all  countries  to  get  an  ascendant 
over  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  magistrate  having  a  joint  interest  with  the  priest  in 
subduing,  amusing,  and  scaring  the  people,  too  often  lends  a  hand  to  the  hierarchy, 
who  never  think  their  authority  and  possessions  secure,  so  long  as  those  who  differ 
from  them  in  opinion  are  allowed  to  partake  even  in  the  common  rights  belonging  to 
their  birth  or  species.  To  represent  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  figure  to  yourselves  a 
monster  or  spectre  made  up  of  superstition  and  enthusiasm,  the  joint  issue  of  state- 
craft and  priestcraft,  rattling  chains  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  brandishing  a 
flaming  sword  over  the  land,  and  menacing  destruction  to  all  who  shall  dare  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense.  Do  but  consider  this,  and  then  say  if  there 
was  not  danger  as  well  as  difficulty  in  our  undertaking.  Yet  such  is  the  generous 
ardour  that  truth  inspires,  our  free-thinkers  are  neither  overcome  by  the  one  nor 
daunted  by  the  other.  In  spite  of  both  we  have  already  made  so  many  proselytes 
among  the  better  sort,  and  their  numbers  increase  so  fast,  that  we  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  carry  all  before  us,  beat  down  the  bulwarks  of  all  tyranny,  secular  or  ecclesias- 
tical, break  the  fetters  and  chains  of  our  countrymen,  and  restore  the  original  inhe- 
rent rights,  liberties,  and  prerogatives,  of  mankind.  Euphranor  heard  this  discourse 
with  his  mouth  open,  and  his  eyes  iixed  upon  Alclphron,  who,  having  uttered  it  with 
no  small  emotion,  stopped  to  draw  breath  and  recover  himself ;  but  finding  that  nobody 
made  answer  he  resumed  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  turning  to  Euphranor  spoke 
in  a  lower  note  what  follows.  The  more  innocent  and  honest  a  man  is,  the  more  liable 
is  he  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  specious  pretences  of  other  men.  You  have  probably 
met  with  certain  writings  of  our  divines  that  treat  of  grace,  virtue,  goodness,  and  such 
matters  fit  to  amuse  and  deceive  a  simple  honest  mind.  But  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you,  they  are  all  at  bottom  (however  they  may  gild  their  designs)  united  by  one  com- 
mon principle  in  the  same  interest.  I  will  not  deny  there  may  be  here  and  there  a 
poor  half-witted  man  that  means  no  mischief;  but  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  all 
the  men  of  sense  among  them  are  true  at  bottom  to  these  three  pursuits  of  ambition, 
avarice,  and  revenge. 

IV.  While  Alciphron  was  speaking,  a  servant  came  to  tell  him  and  Lysicles,  that 
some  men  who  were  going  to  London  waited  to  receive  their  orders.  Whereupon  they 
both  rose  up,  and  went  towards  the  house.  They  were  no  sooner  gone  but  Euphranor, 
addressing  himself  to  Crito,  said,  be  believed  that  poor  gentleman  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  for  his  free-thinking,  for  that  he  seemed  to  express  himself  with  the  passion 
and  resentment  natural  to  men  who  have  received  very  bad  usage.  I  believe  no  such 
thing,  answered  Crito,  but  have  often  observed  those  of  his  sect  run  into  two  faults  of 
conversation,  declaiming  and  bantering,  just  as  the  tragic  or  the  comic  humour  pre- 
vails. Sometimes  they  work  themselves  into  high  passions,  and  are  frightened  at 
spectres  of  their  own  raising.  In  those  fits  every  country  curate  passes  for  an  inquisitor. 
At  other  times  they  affect  a  sly  facetious  manner,  making  use  of  hints  and  allusions 
expressing  little,  insinuating  much,  and  upon  the  whole  seeming  to  divert  themselves 
with  the  subject  and  their  adversaries.  But  if  you  would  know  their  opinions,  you 
must  make  them  speak  out  and  keep  close  to  the  point.  Persecution  for  free-thinking 
is  a  topic  they  are  apt  to  enlarge  on,  though  without  any  just  cause,  every  one  being 
at  full  liberty  to  think  what  he  pleases,  there  being  no  such  thing  in  England  that  I 
know  as  persecution  for  opinion,  sentiment,  or  thought.  But  in  every  country,  I  sup- 
pose, some  care  is  taken  to  restrain  petulant  speech,  and,  whatever  men's  inward 
thoughts  may  be,  to  discourage  an  outward  contempt  of  what  the  public  esteem  sacred. 
Whether  this  care  in  England  hath  of  late  been  so  excessive,  as  to  distress  the  sub- 
jects of  this  once  free  and  easy  government,  whether  the  free-thinkers  can  truly 
complain  of  any  hardship  upon  the  score  of  conscience  or  opinion,  you  will  better  be 
ftble  to  judge,  when  you  hear  from  themselves  an  account  of  the  numbers,  progress, 
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and  notions,  of  their  sect ;  whicli  I  doubt  not  they  will  communicate  fully  and  freely, 
provided  nobody  present  seem  shocked  or  offended  :  for  in  that  ease  it  is  possible  good 
manners  may  put  them  upon  some  reserve.  Oh !  said  Euphranor,  I  am  never  angry 
with  any  man  for  his  opinion  ;  whether  he  be  Jew,  Tur!{,  or  Idolater,  he  may  speak 
his  mind  freely  to  me  without  fear  of  offending.  I  should  even  be  glad  to  hear  what 
he  hath  to  say,  provided  he  saith  it  in  an  ingenuous  candid  manner.  Whoever  digs  in 
the  mine  of  truth  I  look  on  as  my  fellow-labourer  :  but  if,  while  I  am  taking  true  pains, 
he  diverts  himself  with  teasing  me  and  flinging  dust  in  mine  eyes,  I  shall  soon  be  tired 
of  him. 

V.  In  the  mean  time  Alciphron  and  Lysicles  having  despatched  what  they  went 
about,  returned  to  us.  Lysicles  sat  down  where  he  had  been  before.  But  Alciphron 
stood  over  against  us,  with  his  arms  folded  across,  and  his  head  reclined  on  the  left 
shoulder,  in  the  posture  of  a  man  meditating.  We  sat  silent,  not  to  disturb  his  thoughts ; 
and  after  two  or  three  minutes  he  uttered  these  words.  Oh  truth  !  oh  liberty !  after 
which  he  remained  musing  as  before.  Upon  this  Euphranor  took  the  freedom  to 
interrupt  him.  Alciphron,  said  he,  it  is  not  fair  to  spend  your  time  in  soliloquies. 
The  conversation  of  learned  and  knowing  men  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  corner, 
and  the  opportunity  you  have  put  into  my  hands  I  value  too  much,  not  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it.  Ale.  Are  you  then  in  earnest  a  votary  of  truth,  and  is  it  possible  you 
should  bear  the  liberty  of  a  fair  inquiry  ?  Euph.  It  is  what  I  desire  of  all  things,  klc. 
What !  upon  every  subject  ?  upon  the  notions  you  first  sucked  in  with  your  milk,  and 
which  have  been  ever  since  nursed  by  parents,  pastors,  tutors,  religious  assemblies, 
books  of  devption,  and  such  methods  of  prepossessing  men's  minds.  Euph.  I  love 
information  upon  all  subjects  that  come  in  my  way,  and  especially  upon  those  that  are 
most  important.  Ale.  If  then  you  are  in  earnest,  hold  fair  and  stand  firm,  while  I 
probe  your  prejudices  and  extirpate  your  principles. 

Duin  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

Having  said  thus,  Alciphron  knit  his  brows  and  made  a  short  pause,  after  which  he 
proceeded  in  the  following  manner.  If  we  are  at  the  pains  to  dive  and  penetrate  into 
the  bottom  of  things,  and  analyse  opinions  into  their  first  principles,  we  shall  find  that 
those  opinions  which  are  thought  of  greatest  consequence  have  the  slightest  original, 
being  derived  either  from  the  casual  customs  of  the  country  where  we  live,  or  from 
early  instruction  instilled  into  our  tender  minds,  before  we  are  able  to  discern  between 
right  and  wrong,  true  and  false.  The  vulgar  (by  whom  I  understand  all  those  who  do 
not  make  a  free  use  of  their  reason)  are  apt  to  take  these  prejudices  for  things 
sacred  and  unquestionable,  believing  them  to  be  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  men  by 
God  himself,  or  conveyed  by  revelation  from  heaven,  or  to  carry  with  them  so  great 
light  and  evidence  as  must  force  an  assent  without  any  inquiry  or  examination.  Thus 
the  shallow  vulgar  have  their  heads  furnished  with  sundry  conceits,  principles,  and 
doctrines,  religious,  moral,  and  political,  all  which  they  maintain  with  a  zeal  propor- 
tionable to  their  want  of  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  duly  employ  their 
faculties  in  the  search  of  truth,  take  especial  care  to  weed  out  of  their  minds,  and  ex- 
tirpate, all  such  notions  or  prejudices  as  were  planted  in  them  before  they  arrived  at 
the  free  and  entire  use  of  reason.  This  difficult  task  hath  been  successfully  performed 
by  our  modern  free-thinkers,  who  have  not  only  dissected  with  great  sagacity  the 
received  systems,  and  traced  every  established  prejudice  to  the  fountain-head,  the 
true  and  genuine  motives  of  assent :  but  also,  having  been  able  to  embrace  in  one 
comprehensive  view  the  several  parts  and  ages  of  the  world,  they  observed  a  wonderful 
variety  of  customs  and  rites,  of  institutions  religious  and  civil,  of  notions  and  opinions 
very  unlike,  and  even  contrary  one  to  another  :  a  certain  sign  they  cannot  all  be  true. 
And  yet  they  are  all  maintained  by  their  several  partisans  with  the  same  positive  air 
and  warm  zeal,  and  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  bottom  on  one  and  the  same  founda- 
tion, the  strength  of  prejudice.  By  the  help  of  these  remarks  and  discoveries,  they 
have  broke  through  the  bands  of  popular  custom,  and  having  freed  themselves  from 
imposture  do  now  generously  lend  a  hand  to  their  fellow-subjects,  to  lead  them  into 
the  same  paths  of  light  and  liberty.  Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  a  summary 
account  of  the  vieivs  and  endeavours  of  those  men  who  are  called  free-thinkers.  If  in 
the  course  of  what  I  have  said  or  shall  say  hereafter  there  be  some  things  contrary  to 
your  preconceived  opinions,  and  therefore  shocking  and  disagreeable,  you  will  pardon 
the  freedom  and  plainness  of  a  philosopher,  and  consider  that,  whatever  displeasure  I  give 
you  of  that  kind,  I  do  it  in  strict  regard  to  truth  and  obedience  to  your  own  commands. 
I  am  very  sensible,  that  eyes  long  kept  in  the  dark  cannot  bear  a  sudden  view  of  noon- 
day light,  but  must  be  brought  to  it  by  degrees.  It  is  for  this  reason,  the  ingenious 
gentlemen  of  our  profession  are  accustomed  to  proceed  gradually,  beginning  with  those 
jirejudices  fo  wljicb  men  have  the  least  attachment,  and  thence  proceeding  to  under- 
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mine  the  rest  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees,  till  they  have  demolished  the  whole 
fabric  of  human  folly  and  superstition.  But  the  little  time  I  can  propose  to  spend 
here  obligeth  me  to  take  a  shorter  course,  and  be  more  direct  and  plain  than  possibly 
may  be  thought  to  suit  with  prudence  and  good  manners.  Upon  this,  we  assured  him, 
he  was  at  full  liberty  to  speak  his  mind  of  things,  persons,  and  opinions,  without  the 
least  reserve.  It  is  a  liberty,  replied  Alciphron,  that  we  free-thinkers  are  equally 
willing  to  give  and  take.  VYe  love  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  cannot  en- 
dure that  truth  should  suffer  through  complaisance.  Let  us,  therefore,  lay  it  down  for 
a  preliminary,  that  no  offence  be  taken  at  any  thing  whatsoever  shall  be  said  on  either 
side.    To  which  we  all  agreed. 

VI.  In  order  then,  said  Alciphron,  to  find  out  the  truth,  we  will  suppose  that  I  am 
bred  up,  for  instance,  in  the  church  of  England.  When  I  come  to  maturity  of  judg- 
ment, and  reflect  on  the  particular  worship  and  opinions  of  this  church,  I  do  not  re- 
member when  or  by  what  means  they  first  took  possession  of  my  mind,  but  there  I 
find  them  from  time  immemorial.  Then  casting  an  eye  on  the  education  of  children, 
from  whence  I  can  make  a  judgment  of  my  own,  I  observe  they  are  instructed  in  reli- 
ligious  matters  before  they  can  reason  about  them,  and  consequently  that  all  such 
instruction  is  nothing  else  but  filling  the  tender  mind  of  a  child  with  prejudices.  I 
do,  therefore,  reject  all  those  religious  notions,  which  I  consider  as  the  other  follies 
of  my  childhood.  1  am  confirmed  in  this  way  of  thinking,  when  I  look  abroad  into  the 
world,  where  I  observe  papists,  and  several  sects  of  dissenters,  which  do  all  agree  in  a 
general  profession  of  belief  in  Christ,  but  differ  vastly  one  from  another  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  faith  and  worship.  I  then  enlarge  my  view  so  as  to  take  in  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  between  whom  and  the  Christians  I  perceive,  indeed,  some  small  agree- 
ment in  the  belief  of  one  God  ;  but  then  they  have  each  their  distinct  laws  and  reve. 
lations,  for  which  they  express  the  same  regard.  But  extending  my  view  still  further 
to  heathenish  and  idolatrous  nations,  I  discover  an  endless  variety,  not  only  in, 
particular  opinions  and  modes  of  worship,  but  even  in  the  very  notion  of  a  Deity, 
wherein  they  widely  differ  one  from  another,  and  from  all  the  fore-mentioned  sects. 
Upon  the  whole,  instead  of  truth  simple  and  uniform,  I  perceive  nothing  but  discord, 
opposition,  and  wild  pretensions,  all  springing  from  the  same  source,  to  wit,  the  pre- 
judice of  education.  From  such  reasonings  and  reflections  as  these,  thinking  men 
have  concluded  that  all  religions  are  alike  false  and  fabulous.  One  is  a  Christian, 
another  a  Jew,  a  third  a  Mahometan,  a  fourth  an  idolatrous  Gentile,  but  all  from  one 
and  the  same  reason,  because  they  happen  to  be  bred  up  each  in  his  respective  sect. 
In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  each  of  these  contending  parties  condemns  the  rest, 
so  an  unprejudiced  stander-by  will  condemn  and  reject  them  all  together,  observing, 
that  they  all  draw  their  origin  from  the  same  fallacious  principle,  and  are  carried  on  by 
the  same  artifice,  to  answer  the  same  ends  of  the  priest  and  the  magistrate. 

VII.  Euph.  You  hold  then,  that  the  magistrate  concurs  with  the  priest  in  imposing 
on  the  people.  Ale.  I  do ;  and  so  must  every  one  who  considers  things  in  a  true 
light.  For  you  must  know,  the  magistrate's  principal  aim  is  to  keep  the  people  under 
him  in  awe.  Now  the  public  eye  restrains  men  from  open  offences  against  the  laws 
and  government.  But  to  preventsecret  transgressions,  a  magistrate  finds  it  expedient, 
that  men  should  believe  there  is  an  eye  of  Providence  watching  over  their  private 
actions  and  designs.  And,  to  intimidate  those  who  might  otherwise  be  drawn  into 
crimes  by  the  prospect  of  pleasure  and  profit,  he  gives  them  to  understand,  that  who- 
ever escapes  punishment  in  this  life  will  be  sure  to  find  it  in  the  next ;  and  that  so 
heavy  and  lasting,  as  infinitely  to  overbalance  the  pleasure  and  profit  accruing  from 
his  crimes.  Hence  the  belief  of  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  have  been  esteemed  useful  engines  of  government.  And 
to  the  end  that  these  notional  airy  doctrines  might  make  a  sensible  impression,  and  be 
retained  on  the  minds  of  men,  skilful  rulers  have,  in  the  several  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth,  devised  temples,  sacrifices,  churches,  rites,  ceremonies,  habits,  music, 
prayer,  preaching,  and  the  like  spiritual  tiismpery,  whereby  the  priest  maketh  tem- 
poral gains,  and  the  magistrate  findeth  his  account  in  frightening  and  subduing  the 
people.  This  is  the  original  of  the  combination  between  church  and  state,  of  religion 
by  law  established,  of  rights,  immunities,  and  incomes,  of  priests  all  over  the  world  : 
there  being  no  government  but  would  have  you  fear  God,  that  you  may  honour  the 
king  or  civil  power.  And  you  will  ever  observe,  that  politic  princes  keep  up  a  good 
understanding  with  their  clergy,  to  the  end  that  they  in  return,  by  inculcating  religion 
and  loyalty  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  may  render  tliem  tame,  timorous,  and  slavish. 
Crito  and  I  heard  this  discourse  of  Alciphron  with  the  utmost  attention,  though  with- 
out any  appearance  of  surprise,  there  being,  indeed,  nothing  in  it  to  us  new  or  unex- 
pected. But  Euphranor,  who  had  never  before  been  present  at  such  conversation, 
could  not  help  shewing  some  astonishment ;  which  Lysicles  observing,  asked  him  with 
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a  lively  ah',  how  he  lilted  Alciphron's  lecture.  It  is,  said  he,  the  first  I  believe  that 
you  ever  heard  of  the  kind,  and  requireth  a  strong  stomach  to  digest  it.  EupA, 
I  will  own  to  you  that  my  digestion  is  none  of  the  quickest ;  but  it  hath  sometimes, 
by  degrees,  been  able  to  master  things  which  at  first  appeared  indigestible.  At  pre- 
sent I  admire  the  free  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Alciphron;  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
am  rather  astonished  than  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions.  How  !  Csaid  he, 
turning  to  Alciphron)  is  it  then  possible  you  should  not  believe  the  being  of  a  God  t 
Ale.  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  do  not. 

VIII.  But  this  is  what  I  foresaw,  a  flood  of  light  let  in  at  once  upon  the  mind  being 
apt  to  dazzle  and  disorder,  rather  than  enlighten  it.  Was  I  not  pinched  in  time,  the 
regular  way  would  be  to  have  begun  with  the  circumstantials  of  religion  ;  next  to  hav  e 
attacked  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  ;  after  that  proceeded  to  the  practical  doctrines ; 
and  in  the  last  place  to  have  extirpated  that  which  of  all  other  religious  prejudices, 
being  the  first  taught  and  basis  of  the  rest,  hath  taken  the  deepest  root  in  our  minds, 
I  mean,  the  belief  of  a  God.  I  do  not  wonder  it  sticks  with  you,  having  known  several 
very  ingenious  men  who  found  it  difficult  to  free  themselves  from  this  prejudice. 
Euph,  AH  men  have  not  the  same  alacrity  and  vigour  in  thinking :  for  my  own  part, 
I  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  pace  with  you.  Ale.  To  help  you,  I  will  go  a  little 
way  back,  and  resume  the  thread  of  my  reasoning.  First,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that 
having  applied  my  mind  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  truth,  I  discovered  it  to  be  of  a 
stable,  permanent,  and  uniform  nature  ;  not  various  and  changeable,  like  modes  or 
fashions,  and  things  depending  on  fancy.  In  the  next  place,  having  observed  several 
sects  and  subdivisions  of  sects  espousing  very  different  and  contrary  opinions,  and  yet 
all  professing  Christianity,  I  rejected  those  points  wherein  they  differed,  retaining  only 
that  which  was  agreed  to  by  all ;  and  so  became  a  Latitiidinarian.  Having  after- 
wards, upon  a  more  enlarged  view  of  things,  perceived,  that  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Mahometans,  had  each  their  different  systems  of  faith,  agreeing  only  in  the  belief  of 
one  God,  I  became  a  Deist.  Lastly,  extending  my  view  to  all  the  other  various 
nations  which  inhabit  this  globe,  and  finding  they  agreed  in  no  one  point  of  faith,  but 
differed  one  from  another,  as  well  as  from  the  forementioned  sects,  even  in  the  notion 
of  a  God,  in  which  there  is  as  great  diversity  as  in  the  methods  of  worship,  I  there- 
upon became  an  Atheist ;  it  being  my  opinion  that  a  man  of  courage  and  sense  should 
follow  his  argument  wherever  it  leads  him,  and  that  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
to  be  a  free-thinker  by  halves.  I  approve  the  man  who  makes  thorough  work,  and, 
not  content  with  lopping  off  the  branches,  extirpates  the  very  root  from  which  they 
sprung. 

IX.  Atheism  therefore,  that  bugbear  of  women  and  fools,  is  the  very  top  and  per- 
fection of  free-thinking.  It  is  the  grand  arcanum  to  which  a  true  genius  naturally 
riseth,  by  a  certain  climax  or  gradation  of  thought,  and  without  which  he  can  never 
possess  his  soul  in  absolute  liberty  and  repose.  For  your  thorough  conviction  in  this 
main  article,  do  but  examine  the  notion  of  a  God  with  the  same  freedom  that  you 
would  other  prejudices.  Trace  it  to  the  fountain-head,  and  you  shall  not  find  that 
you  had  it  by  any  of  your  senses,  the  only  true  means  of  discovering  what  is  real  and 
substantial  in  nature  :  you  will  find  it  lying  amongst  other  old  lumber  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  the  imagination,  the  proper  receptacle  of  visions,  fancies,  and  prejudices,  of 
all  kinds  ;  and  if  you  are  more  attached  to  this  than  the  rest,  it  is  only  because  it  is 
the  oldest.  Tliis  is  all,  take  my  word  for  it,  and  not  mine  only,  but  that  of  many 
more  the  most  ingenious  men  of  the  age,  who,  I  can  assure  you,  think  as  I  do  on  the 
subject  of  a  Deity.  Though  some  of  them  hold  it  proper  to  proceed  with  more  re- 
serve in  declaring  to  the  world  their  opinion  in  this  particular,  than  in  most  others. 
And  it  must  be  owned,  there  are  still  too  many  in  England  who  retain  a  foolish  pre- 
judice against  the  name  of  atheist.  But  it  lessens  every  day  among  the  better  sort: 
and  when  it  is  quite  worn  out,  our  free-thinkers  may  then  (and  not  till  then)  be  said 
to  have  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  religion;  it  being  evident,  that  so  long  as  the 
existence  of  God  is  believed,  religion  must  subsist  in  some  shape  or  other.  But  the 
root  being  once  plucked  up,  the  scions  which  shoot  from  it  will  of  course  wither  and 
decay.  Such  are  all  those  whimsical  notions  of  conscience,  duty,  principle,  and  the 
like,  which  fill  a  man's  head  with' scruples,  awe  him  with  fears,  and  make  him  a  more 
thorough  slave  than  the  horse  he  rides.  A  man  had  better  a  thousand  times  be  hunted 
by  bailiff's  or  messengers  than  hauntedby  these  spectres,  which  embarrass  and  embitter 
all  his  pleasures,  creatingthe  most  real  and  sore  servitude  upon  earth.  But  the  free- 
thinker, with  a  vigorous  flight  of  thought,  breaks  through  those  airy  springes,  and 
asserts  his  original  independency.  Others  indeed  may  talk,  and  write,  and  fight  about 
liberty,  and  make  an  outward  pretence  to  it ;  but  the  free-thinker  alone  is  truly  free. 
Alciphron  having  ended  this  discourse  with  an  air  of  triumph,  Euphranor  spoke  to 
hira  iu  the  following  manner,    You  make  clear  work.    The  gentlemen  of  your  pro- 
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fession  are,  it  seems,  admirable  weeders.  You  have  rooted  up  a  world  of  notions  :  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  what  fine  things  you  have  planted  in  their  stead.  ^Ic.  Have 
patience,  good  Euphranor.  I  will  shewyou  in  the  first  place,  that  whatever  wassound  and 
good  we  leave  untouched,  and  encourage  it  to  grow  in  the  mind  of  man.  And,  secondly, 
I  will  shew  you  what  excellent  things  we  have  planted  in  it.  You  must  know  then, 
that  pursuing  our  close  and  severe  scrutiny,  we  do  at  last  arrive  at  something  solid  and 
real,  in  which  all  mankind  agree,  to  wit,  the  appetites,  passions,  and  senses  :  these  are 
founded  in  nature,  are  real,  have  real  objects,  and  are  attended  with  real  and  substan- 
tial pleasures  ;  food,  drink,  sleep,  and  the  like  animal  enjoyments,  being  what  all  men 
like  and  love.  And  if  we  extend  our  view  toother  kinds  of  animals,  we  shall  find  them 
all  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  certain  natural  appetites  and  senses,  in  the  gratifying 
and  satisfying  of  which  they  are  constantly  employed.  Now  these  real  natural  good 
things  which  include  nothing  of  notion  or  fancy,  we  are  so  far  from  destroying,  that 
we  do  all  we  can  to  cherish  and  improve  them.  According  to  us,  every  wise  man  looks 
upon  himself,  or  his  own  bodily  existence  in  this  present  world,  as  the  centre  and  ulti" 
mate  end  of  all  his  actions  and  regards.  He  considers  his  appetites  as  natural  guides 
directing  to  his  proper  good,  his  passions  and  senses  as  the  natural  true  means  of 
enjoying  this  good.  Hence  he  endeavours  to  keep  his  appetites  in  high  relish,  his 
passions  and  senses  strong  and  lively,  andto  provide  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety 
of  real  objects  suited  to  them,  which  he  studieth  to  enjoy  by  all  possible  means,  and 
in  the  highest  perfection  imaginable.  And  the  man  who  can  do  this  without  restraint, 
remorse  or  fear,  is  as  happy  as  any  other  animal  whatsoever,  or  as  his  nature  is  capable 
of  being.  Thus  I  have  given  you  a  succinct  view  of  the  principles,  discoveries,  and 
tenets,  of  the  select  spirits  of  this  enlightened  age. 

X.  Crito  remarked,  that  Alciphron  had  spoken  his  mind  with  great  clearness.  Yes, 
replied  Euphranor,  we  are  obliged  to  the  gentleman  for  letting  us  at  once  into  the 
tenets  of  his  sect.  But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  my  mind,  Alciphron,  though  in 
compliance  with  my  own  request,  hath  given  me  no  small  uneasiness.  You  need, 
said  Alciphron,  make  no  apology  for  speaking  freely  what  you  think  to  one  who  pro- 
fesseth  himself  a  free-thinker.  I  should  be  sorry  to  make  one,  whom  I  meant  to 
oblige,  uneasy.  Pray  let  me  know  wherein  I  have  offended.  I  am  half  ashamed, 
replied  Euphranor,  to  own  that  I  who  am  no  great  genius  have  a  weakness  incidental 
to  little  ones.  I  would  say  that  I  have  favourite  opinions,  which  you  represent  to  be 
errors  and  prejudices.  For  instance,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  notion  1  am  fond 
of,  as  what  supports  the  mind  with  a  very  pleasing  prospect.  And  if  it  be  an  error,  I 
should  perhaps  be  of  TuUy's  mind,  who  in  that  case  professed  he  should  be  sorry  to 
know  the  truth,  acknowledging  no  sort  of  obligation  to  certain  philosophers  in  his 
days,  who  taught  the  soul  of  man  was  mortal.  They  were,  it  seems,  predecessors  to 
those  who  are  now  called  free-thinkers  ;  which  name  being  too  general  and  indefinite, 
inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  all  those  who  think  for  themselves,  whether  they  agree 
in  opinion  with  these  gentlemen  or  no,  it  should  not  seem  amiss  to  assign  them  a  spe- 
cific appellation  or  peculiar  name,  whereby  to  distinguish  them  from  other  philoso- 
phers, at  least  in  our  present  conference.  For  I  cannot  bear  to  argue  against  free- 
thinking  and  free-thinkers.  Jlc.  In  the  eyes  of  a  wise  man  words  are  of  small  moment. 
^Ve  do  not  think  truth  attached  to  a  name.  Eup/i.  If  you  please  then,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, let  us  call  your  sect  by  the  same  name  that  Tully  (who  understood  the  force  of 
language)  bestowed  upon  them.  Ale,  With  all  my  heart.  Pray  what  may  that 
name  be?  Eitph,  Why,  he  calls  them  minute  pliilosopliers.  Right,  said  Crito,  the 
modern  free-thinkers  are  the  very  same  with  those  Cicero  called  minute  philosophers, 
which  name  admirably  suits  them,  they  being  a  sort  of  sect  which  diminish  all  the 
most  valuable  things,  the  thoughts,  views,  and  hopes,  of  men ;  all  the  knowledge, 
notions,  and  theories,  of  the  mind  they  reduce  to  sense  ;  human  nature  they  contract 
and  degrade  to  the  narrow  low  standard  of  animal  life,  and  assign  us  only  a  small  pit- 
tance of  time  instead  of  immortality.  Alciphron  very  gravely  remarked,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  sect  had  done  no  injury  to  man,  and  that  if  he  be  a  little,  short-lived, 
contemptible  animal,  it  was  not  their  saying  it  made  him  so  :  and  they  were  no  more' 
to  blame  for  whatever  defects  they  discover,  than  a  faithful  glass  for  making  the 
wrinkles  which  it  only  shews.  As  to  what  you  observe,  said  he,  of  those  we  now  call 
free-thinkers  having  been  anciently  termed  )7iinute philosophers,  it  is  my  opinion  this 
appellation  might  be  derived  from  their  considering  things  minutely,  and  not  swal- 
lowing them  in  the  gross,  as  other  men  are  used  to  do.  Besides,  we  all  know  the  best 
eyes  are  necessary  to  discern  the  minutest  objects :  it  seems  therefore,  that  minute 
philosophers  might  have  been  so  called  from  their  distinguished  perspicacity.  Euph 
O  Alciphron  !  these  minute  philosophers  (since  that  is  their  true  name)  are  a  sort  of 
pirates  who  plunder  all  that  come  in  their  way.  I  consider  myself  as  a  man  left 
stripped  and  desolate  on  a  bleak  beach, 
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Xt.  But  who  are  these  profound  and  learned  men  that  of  late  years  have  demolished 
the  whole  fabric  which  lawgivers,  philosophers,  and  divines,  had  been  erecting  for  so 
many  ages?  Lysicles  hearing  these  words  smiled,  and  said,  he  believed  Euphranor 
had  figured  to  himself  philosophers  in  square  caps  and  long  gowns  :  but,  thanks  to 
these  happy  times,  the  reign  of  pedantry  was  over.  Our  philosophers,  said  he,  are 
of  a  very  difl'erent  kind  from  those  awkward  students,  who  think  to  come  at  know- 
ledge by  poring  on  dead  languages  and  old  authors,  or  by  sequestering  tlieraselves 
from  the  cares  of  the  world  to  meditate  in  solitude  and  retirement.  They  are  the 
best  bred  men  of  the  age,  men  who  know  the  world,  men  of  pleasure,  men  of  fashion, 
and  fine  gentlemen.  Euph.  I  have  some  small  notion  of  the  people  you  mention,  but 
should  never  have  taken  them  for  philosophers.  Cri.  Nor  would  any  one  else  till 
of  late.  The  world  it  seems  was  long  under  a  mistake  about  the  way  to  knowledge, 
thinking  it  lay  through  a  tedious  course  of  academical  education  and  study.  But 
among  the  discoveries  of  the  present  age,  one  of  the  principal  is  the  finding  out  that 
such  a  method  doth  rather  retard  and  obstruct,  than  promote  knowledge.  Ak. 
Academical  study  may  be  comprised  in  two  points,  reading  and  meditation.  Their 
reading  is  chiefly  employed  on  ancient  authors  in  dead  languages :  so  that  a  great 
part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  learning  words;  which,  when  they  have  mastered  with 
infinite  pains,  what  do  they  get  by  it  but  old  and  obsolete  notions,  that  are  now  quite 
exploded  and  out  of  use  ?  Then,  as  to  their  meditations,  what  can  they  possibly  be 
good  for  ?  He  thatwants  the  proper  materials  of  thought,  may  think  and  meditate  for 
ever  to  no  purpose  :  those  cobwebs  spun  by  scholars  out  of  their  own  brains  being  alike 
unserviceable,  either  for  use  or  ornament.  Proper  ideas  or  materials  are  only  to  be  got 
by  frequenting  good  company.  I  know  several  gentlemen,  who,  since  their  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  have  spent  as  much  time  in  rubbing  off  the  rust  and  pedantry  of  a 
college  education,  as  they  had  done  before  in  acquiring  it.  Lysicles.  I  will  under- 
take, a  lad  of  fourteen,  bred  in  the  modern  way,  shall  make  a  better  figure,  and  be 
more  considered  in  any  drawing-room  or  assembly  of  polite  people,  than  one  at  four- 
and-twenty,  who  hath  lain  by  a  long  time  at  school  and  college.  He  shall  say  better 
things,  in  a  better  manner,  and  be  more  liked  by  good  judges.  Euph.  Where  doth 
he  pick  up  all  this  improvement  ?  Cri.  Where  our  grave  ancestors  would  never  have 
looked  for  it,  in  a  drawing-room,  a  cotfee-house,  a  chocolate-house,  at  the  tavern,  or 
groom-porter's.  In  these  and  the  like  fashionable  places  of  resort,  it  is  the  custom  for 
polite  persons  to  speak  freely  on  all  subjects,  religious,  moral,  or  political.  So  that  a 
young  gentleman  who  frequents  them  is  in  the  way  of  hearing  many  instructive  lec- 
tures, seasoned  with  wit  and  raillery,  and  uttered  with  spirit.  Three  or  four  senten- 
ces from  a  man  of  quality,  spoken  with  a  good  air,  make  more  impression,  and  convey 
more  knowledge,  than  a  dozen  dissertations  in  a  dry  academical  way.  Euph.  There  is 
then  no  method  or  course  of  studies  in  those  places?  Lys,  None  but  an  easy  free 
conversation,  which  takes  in  every  thing  that  offers,  without  any  rule  or  design. 
Euph.  I  always  thought  that  some  order  was  necessary  to  attain  any  useful  degree  of 
knowledge  ;  that  haste  and  confusion  begat  a  conceited  ignorance  ;  that  to  make  our 
advances  sure,  they  should  be  gradual,  and  those  points  first  learned  which  might  cast 
a  light  on  what  was  to  follow.  Ale:  So  long  as  learning  was  to  be  obtained  only  by 
that  slow  formal  course  of  study,  few  of  the  better  sort  knew  much  of  it :  but  now  it  is 
grown  an  amusement,  our  young  gentry  and  nobility  imbibe  it  insensibly  amidst  their 
diversions,  and  make  a  considerable  progress.  Euph.  Hence  probably  the  great 
number  of  minute  philosophers.  Cri.  It  is  to  this  that  sect  is  owing  for  so  many  in- 
genious proficients  of  both  sexes.  You  may  now  commonly  see  (what  no  former  age 
ever  saw)  a  young  lady,  or  a  petit  maitre,  nonplus  a  divine  or  an  old-fashioned  gen- 
tleman, who  hath  read  many  a  Greek  and  Latin  author,  and  spent  much  time  in  hard 
methodical  study.  Euph.  It  should  seem  then  that  method,  exactness,  and  industry, 
are  a  disadvantage.  Here  Alciphron,  turning  to  Lysicles,  said  he  could  make  the 
point  very  clear,  if  Euphranor  had  any  notion  of  painting.  Euph.  I  never  saw  a  first- 
rate  picture  in  my  life,  but  have  a  tolerable  collection  of  prints,  and  have  seen  some 
good  drawings.  Ale.  You  know  then  the  difference  between  the  Dutch  and  Italian  man- 
ner. Euph.  I  have  some  notion  of  it.  Ale.  Suppose  now  a  drawing  finished  by  the 
nice  and  laborious  touches  of  a  Dutch  pencil,  and  another  off-hand  scratched  out  in  the 
free  manner  of  a  great  Italian  master.  The  Dutch  piece,  which  hath  cost  so  much 
pains  and  time,  will  be  exact  indeed,  but  without  that  force,  spirit  and  grace,  which 
appear  in  the  other,  and  are  the  effects  of  an  easy  free  pencil.  Do  but  apply  this, 
and  the  point  will  be  clear.  Euph,  Pray  inform  me,  did  those  great  Italian  masters 
begin  and  proceed  in  their  art  without  any  choice  of  method  or  subject,  and  always 
draw  with  the  same  ease  and  freedom  ]  Or  did  they  observe  some  method,  beginning 
with  simple  and  elementary  parts,  an  eye,  a  nose,  a  finger,  which  they  drew  with  great 
pains  and  care,  often  drawing  the  same  thing,  in  order  to  draw  it  correctly,  and  so 
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proceeding  with  patience  and  industry,  till  after  a  considerable  length  of  time  they 
ax-rived  at  the  free  masterly  manner  you  speak  of.  If  this  were  the  case,  I  leave  you 
to  make  the  application.  '  Ale.  You  may  dispute  the  matter  if  you  please.  But  a 
man  of  parts  is  one  thing,  and  a  pedant  another.  Pains  and  method  may  do  for 
some  sort  of  people.  A  man  must  be  a  long  time  kindling  wet  straw  into  a  vile 
smothering  flame,  but  spirits  blaze  out  at  once.  Euph.  The  minute  philosophers 
have,  it  seems,  better  parts  than  other  men,  which  qualifies  them  for  a  difierent 
education'!  Ale.  Tell  me,  Euphranor,  what  is  it  that  gives  one  man  a  better  mien 
than  another;  more  politeness  in  dress,  speech  and  motion?  Nothing  but  fte- 
quenting  good  company.  By  the  same  means  men  get  insensibly  a  delicate  taste,  a 
refined  judgment,  a  certain  politeness  in  thinking  and  expressing  one's  self.  No 
wonder  if  you  countrymen  are  strangers  to  the  advantage  of  polite  conversation, 
which  constantly  keeps  the  mind  awake  and  active,  exercising  its  faculties,  and  calling 
forth  all  its  strength  and  spirit  on  a  thousand  different  occasions  and  subjects,  that 
never  came  in  the  way  of  a  book-worm  in  a  college,  any  more  than  of  a  ploughman. 
Cri.  Hence  those  lively  faculties,  that  quickness  of  apprehension,  that  slyness  of 
ridicule,  that  egregious  talent  of  wit  and  humour,  which  distinguish  the  gentlemen  of 
your  profession.  Euph.  It  should  seem  then  that  your  sect  is  made  up  of  what  you 
call  fine  gentlemen?  Lys.  Not  altogether,  for  we  have  among  us  some  contemplative 
spirits  of  a  coarser  education,  who  from  observing  the  behaviour  and  proceedings  of 
apprentices,  watermen,  porters,  and  the  assemblies  of  rabble  in  the  streets,  have 
arrived  at  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  made  great  discoveries  about 
the  principles,  springs,  and  motives,  of  moral  actions.  These  have  demolished  the 
received  systems,  and  done  a  world  of  good  in  the  city.  Ale.  I  tell  you  we  have  men 
of  all  sorts  and  professions,  plodding  citizens,  thriving  stockjobbers,  skilful  men  in 
business,  polite  courtiers,  gallant  men  of  the  army  ;  but  our  chief  strength,  and  flower 
of  the  flock,  are  those  promising  young  men  who  have  the  advantage  of  a  modern 
education.  These  are  the  growing  hopes  of  our  sect,  by  whose  credit  and  influence 
in  a  few  years  we  expect  to  see  those  great  things  accomplished  that  we  have  in  view. 
Euph.  I  could  never  have  imagined  your  sect  so  considerable.  Ale.  There  are  in 
England  many  honest  folk  as  much  in  the  dark  about  these  matters  as  yourselves. 

XII.  To  judge  of  the  prevailing  opinion  among  people  of  fashion,  by  what  a  senator 
saith  in  the  house,  a  judge  upon  the  bench,  or  a  priest  in  the  pulpit,  who  all  speak 
according  to  law,  that  is,  to  the  reverend  prejudices  of  our  forefathers,  would  be 
wrong.  You  should  go  into  good  company,  and  mind  what  men  of  parts  and  breeding 
say,  those  who  are  best  heard  and  most  admired,  as  well  in  public  places  of  resort  as 
in  private  visits.  He  only  who  hath  these  opportunities,  can  know  our  real  strength, 
our  numbers,  and  the  figure  that  we  make.  Euph.  By  your  account  there  must  be 
many  minute  philosophers  among  the  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  Ale.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  not  a  few,  and  they  do  much  contribute  to  the  spreading  our  notions.  For  he 
who  knows  the  world  must  observe,  that  fashions  constantly  descend.  It  is  therefore 
the  right  way  to  propagate  an  opinion  from  the  upper  end.  Not  to  say,  that  the 
patronage  of  such  men  is  an  encouragement  to  our  authors.  Euph.  It  seems,  then, 
you  have  authors  among  you  ?  Lys.  That  we  have,  several,  and  those  very  great  men, 
who  have  obliged  the  world  with  many  useful  and  profound  discoveries.  Cri.  Mos- 
chon,  for  instance,  hath  proved  that  man  and  beast  are  really  of  the  same  nature: 
that  consequently  a  man  need  only  indulge  his  senses  and  appetites  to  be  as  happy  as 
a  brute.  Gorgias  hath  gone  further,  demonstrating  man  to  be  a  piece  of  clock-work 
or  machine  ;  and  that  thought  or  reason  is  the  same  thing  as  the  impulse  of  one  ball 
against  another.  Cimon  hath  made  noble  use  of  these  discoveries,  proving  as  clearly 
as  any  proposition  in  mathematics,  that  conscience  is  a  whim,  and  morality  a  preju- 
dice ;  and  that  a  man  is  no  more  accountable  for  his  actions  than  a  clockfis  for  striking. 
Tryphon  hath  written  iirefragably  on  the  usefulness  of  vice.  Tlnasenor  hath  confuted 
the  foolish  prejudice  men  had  against  atheism,  shewing  that  a  republic  of  atheists 
might  live  very  happily  together.  Demylas  hath  made  a  jest  of  loyalty,  and  convinced 
the  world  there  is  nothing  in  it :  to  him  and  another  philosopher  of  the  same  stamp 
this  age  is  indebted  for  discovering,  that  public  spirit  is  an  idle  enthusiasm,  which 
seizeth  only  on  weak  minds,  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  disco^jeries  made  by 
writers  of  this  sect.  Lys.  But  the  master-piece  and  finishing  stroke  is  a  learned 
anecdote  of  our  great  Diagoras,  containing  a  demonstration  against  the  being  of  God: 
which  it  is  conceived  the  public  is  not  yet  ripe  for.  But  I  am  assured  by  some 
judicious  friends  who  have  seen  it,  that  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight,  and  will  do  a  world 
of  good,  at  one  blow  demolishing  the  whole  system  of  religion.  These  discoveries  are 
published  by  our  philosophers,  sometimes  in  just  volumes,  but  often  in  pamphlets 
and  loose  papers  for  their  readier  conveyance  through  the  kingdom.  And  to  them 
must  be  ascribed  that  absolute  and  independent  freedom,  which  groweth  so  fast  to  the 
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terror  of  all  bigots.  Even  the  dull  and  ignorant  begin  to  open  their  eyes,  and  be 
influenced  by  the  example  and  authority  of  so  many  ingenious  men.  Euph.  It  should 
seem  by  this  account  that  your  sect  extend  their  discoveries  beyond  religion;  and 
that  loyalty  to  his  prince,  and  reverence  for  the  laws,  are  but  mean  things  in  the  eye 
of  a  minute  philosopher,  Lrjs.  Very  mean;  we  are  too  wise  to  think  there  is  any 
thing  sacred  either  in  king  or  constitution,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else.  A  man  of 
sense  may  perhaps  seem  to  pay  an  occasional  regard  to  his  prince  ;  but  this  is  no 
more  at  bottom  than  what  he  pays  to  God,  when  he  kneels  at  the  sacrament  to  qualify 
himself  for  an  office.  Fear  God,  and  honour  the  king,  are  a  pair  of  slavish  maxims, 
which  had  for  a  long  time  cramped  human  nature,  and  awed  not  only  weak  minds, 
but  even  men  of  good  understanding,  till  their  eyes,  as  I  observed  before,  were  opened 
by  our  philosophers.  Euph.  Methinks  I  can  easily  comprehend  that;  when  the  fear 
of  God  is  quite  extinguished,  the  mind  must  be  very  easy  with  respect  to  other  duties, 
which  become  outward  pretences  and  formalities,  from  the  moment  that  they  quit 
their  hold  upon  the  conscience,  and  conscience  always  supposeth  the  being  of  a  God. 
But  I  still  thought  that  Englishmen  of  all  denominations  (how  widely  soever  they 
differ  as  to  some  particular  points)  agreed  in  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  of  so  much  at 
least  as  is  called  natural  religion.  Ale.  I  have  already  told  you  my  own  opinion  of 
those  matters,  and  what  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  more.  Cri.  Probably, 
Euphranor,  by  the  title  of  Deists,  which  is  sometimes  given  to  minute  philosophers, 
you  have  been  misled  to  imagine  they  believe  and  worship  a  God  according  to  the 
light  of  natures  but  by  living  among  them,  you  may  soon  be  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary. They  have  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  form  of  Divine  worship  ;  they  offer 
neither  prayers  nor  praises  to  God  in  public  ;  and  in  their  private  practice  show  a 
contempt  or  dislike  even  of  the  duties  of  natural  religion.  For  instance,  the  saying 
grace  before  and  after  meals  is  a  plain  point  of  natural  worship,  and  was  once  univer- 
sally  practised ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  sect  prevailed  it  hath  been  laid  aside,  not 
only  by  the  minute  philosophers  themselves,  who  would  be  infinitely  ashamed  of 
such  a  weakness  as  to  beg  God's  blessing,  or  give  God  thanks  for  their  daily  food  ; 
but  also  by  others  who  are  afraid  of  being  thought  fools  by  the  minute  philosophers. 
Euph,  Is  it  possible  that  men,  who  really  believe  a  God,  should  yet  decline  paying  so 
easy  and  reasonable  a  duty  for  fear  of  incurring  the  contempt  of  atheists'!  Cri.  I  tell 
you  there  are  many,  who,  believing  in  their  hearts  the  truth  of  religion,  are  yet  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  own  it,  lest  they  should  forfeit  their  reputation  with  those  who  have 
the  good  luck  to  pass  for  great  wits  and  men  of  genius.  Ale.  0  Euphranor  !  we  must 
make  allowance  for  Crito's  prejudice  :  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  means  well. 
But  doth  it  not  look  like  prejudice  to  ascribe  the  respect  that  is  paid  our  ingenious 
free-thinkers  rather  to  good  luck  than  to  merit  1  Euph.  I  acknowledge  their  merit 
to  be  very  wonderful,  and  that  those  authors  must  needs  be  great  men  who  are  able 
to  prove  such  paradoxes  :  for  example,  that  so  knowing  a  man  as  a  minute  philosopher 
should  be  a  mere  machine,  or  at  best  no  better  than  a  brute.  Ale.  It  is  a  true  maxim, 
that  a  man  should  think  with  the  learned  and  speak  with  the  vulgar.  I  should  be 
loath  to  place  a  gentleman  of  merit  in  such  a  light,  before  prejudiced  or  ignorant 
men.  The  tenets  of  our  philosophy  have  this  in  common  with  many  other  truths  in 
metaphysics,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy,  that  vulgar  ears  cannot 
bear  them.  All  our  discoveries  and  notions  are  in  themselves  true  and  certain  ;  but 
they  are  at  present  known  only  to  the  better  sort,  and  would  sound  strange  and  odd 
among  the  vulgar.  But  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  wear  off  with  time.  Euph.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  vulgar  minds  should  be  startled  at  the  notions  of  your  philosophy. 
Cri.  Truly  a  very  curious  sort  of  philosophy,  and  much  to  be  admired. 

XIII.  The  profound  thinkers  of  this  way  have  taken  a  direct  contrary  course  to  all 
the  great  philosophers  of  former  ages,  who  made  it  their  endeavour  to  raise  and  refine 
human  kind,  and  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  brute  ;  to  moderate  and  sub- 
due men's  appetites  ;  to  remind  them  of  the  dignity  of  their  nature  ;  to  awaken  and 
improve  their  superior  faculties,  and  direct  them  to  the  noblest  objects;  to  possess 
men's  minds  with  a  high  sense  of  the  divinity,  of  the  supreme  good,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  They  took  great  pains  to  strengthen  the  obligations  to  virtue,  and 
upon  all  those  subjects  have  wrought  out  noble  theories,  and  treated  with  singular 
force  of  reason.  But  it  seems  our  minute  philosophers  act  the  reverse  of  all  other 
wise  and  thinking  men  ;  it  being  their  end  and  aim  to  erase  the  principles  of  all  that 
is  great  and  good  from  the  mind  of  man,  to  unhinge  all  order  of  civil  life,  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  morality,  and,  instead  of  improving  and  ennobling  our 
natures,  to  bring  us  down  to  the  maxims  and  way  of  thinking  of  the  most  uneducated 
and  barbarous  nations,  and  even  to  degrade  human  kind  to  a  level  with  brute  beasts. 
And  all  the  while  they  would  pass  upon  the  world  for  men  of  deep  knowledge.  But, 
in  effect,  what  is  all  this  negative  knowledge  better  than  downright  savage  ignorance  ? 
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That  there  is  no  Providence,  no  spirit,  no  future  state,  no  moral  duty !  truly 
a  fine  system  for  an  honest  man  to  own,  or  an  ingenious  man  to  value  himself 
upon  !  Alciphron,  who  heard  this  discourse  with  some  uneasiness,  very  gravely 
replied,  Disputes  are  not  to  be  decided  by  the  weight  of  authority,  but  by  the  force 
of  reason.  You  may  pass,  indeed,  general  reflections  on  our  notions,  and  call  them 
brutal  and  barbarous  if  you  please  :  but  it  is  such  brutality  and  such  barbarism  as  few 
could  have  attained  to  if  men  of  the  greatest  genius  had  not  broken  the  ice,  there 
being  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  get  the  better  of  education, and  conquer  old  pre- 
judices. To  remove  and  cast  off  a  heap  of  rubbish  that  has  been  gathering  upon  the 
soul  from  our  very  infancy,  requires  great  courage  and  great  strength  of  facalties. 
Our  philosopliers,  therefore,  do  well  deserve  the  name  of  esprits  forts,  men  of  strong 
heads,  free-thinkers,  and  such  like  appellations  betokening  great  force  and  liberty  of 
mind.  It  is  very  possible,  the  heroic  labours  of  these  men  may  be  represented  (for 
what  is  not  capable  of  misrepresentation'!)  as  a  piratical  plundering,  and  stripping 
the  mind  of  its  wealth  and  ornaments,  when  it  is  in  truth  divesting  it  only  of  its  pre- 
judices, and  reducing  it  to  its  untainted  original  state  of  nature.  Oh  nature  !  the 
genuine  beauty  of  pure  nature  !  Eiiph.  Vou  seem  very  much  taken  with  the  beauty  of 
nature.  Be  pleased  to  tell  me,  Alciphron,  what  those  things  are  which  you  esteem 
natural,  or  by  what  mark  I  may  know  them. 

XIV.  Ale.  For  a  thing  to  be  natural,  for  instance,  to  the  mind  of  man,  it  must 
appear  originally  therein,  it  must  be  universally  in  all  men,  it  must  be  invariably  the 
same  in  all  nations  and  ages.  These  limitations  of  original,  universal,  and  invariable, 
exclude  all  those  notions  found  in  the  human  mind,  which  are  the  effect  of  custom 
and  education.  The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  all  other  species  of  beings.  A 
cat,  for  example,  hath  a  natural  inclination  to  pursue  a  mouse,  because  it  agrees  with 
the  forementioned  marks.  But  if  a  cat  be  taught  to  play  tricks,  you  will  not  say  those 
tricks  are  natural.  For  the  same  reason,  if  upon  a  plum-treee  peaches  and  apricots 
are  engrafted,  nobody  will  say  they  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  plum-tree.  Euph. 
But  to  return  lo  man:  it  seems  you  allow  those  things  alone  to  be  natural  to  him, 
which  show  themselves  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  world  ;  to  wit,  the  senses  and 
such  passions  and  appetites  as  are  discovered  upon  the  first  application  of  their 
respective  objects.  Ale,  That  is  my  opinion.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  if  from  a 
young  apple-tree,  after  a  certain  period  of  time  there  should  shoot  forth  leaves,  blos- 
soms, and  apples;  would  you  deny  these  things  to  be  natural,  because  they  did  not 
discover  and  display  themselves  in  the  tender  bud  ?  Ale.  I  would  not.  Euph.  And 
suppose  that  in  a  man  after  a  certain  season,  the  appetite  of  lust  or  the  faculty  of 
reason  shall  shoot  forth,  open  and  display  themselves  as  leaves  and  blossoms  do  in  a 
tree  ;  would  you,  therefore,  deny  them  to  be  natural  to  him,  because  they  did  not 
appear  in  his  original  infancy?  Ale.  I  acknowledge  I  would  not.  Euph,  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  first  mark  of  a  thing's  being  natural  to  the  mind  was  not  warily 
laid  down  by  you  ;  to  wit,  that  it  should  appear  originally  in  it.  Ale.  It  seems  so. 
Euph.  Again,  inform  me,  Alciphron,  whether  you  do  not  think  it  natural  for  an 
orange-plant  to  produce  oranges  ?  Ale.  I  do.  Euph.  But  plant  it  in  the  north  end 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  shall  with  care  produce,  perhaps,  a  good  sallad  ;  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  same  island,  it  may  with  much  pains  and  culture  thrive  and 
produce  indifferent  fruit ;  but  in  Portugal  or  Naples  it  will  produce  much  better  with 
little  or  no  pains.  Is  this  true  or  not  ?  Ale.  It  is  true.  Euph.  The  plant  being  the 
same  in  all  places  doth  not  produce  the  same  fruit,  sun,  soil,  and  cultivation  making 
a  difference.  Ale.  I  grant  it.  Euph.  And  since  the  case  is,  you  say,  the  same  with 
respect  to  all  species,  why  may  we  not  conclude,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  that  things 
may  be  natural  to  human  kind,  and  yet  neither  found  in  all  men,  nor  invariably  the 
same  where  they  are  found?  Ale.  Hold,  Euphranor,  you  must  explain  yourself 
further.  I  shall  not  be  over  hasty  in  my  concessions.  Lys.  You  are  in  the  right, 
Alciphron,  to  stand  upon  your  guard.  I  do  not  like  these  ensnaring  questions. 
Euph.  I  desire  you  to  make  no  concessions  in  complaisance  to  me,  but  only  to  tell  me 
your  opinion  upon  each  particular,  that  we  may  understand  one  another,  know  wherein 
we  agree,  and  proceed  jointly  in  finding  out  the  truth.  But  (added  Euphranor, 
turning  to  Crito  and  me)  if  the  gentlemen  are  against  a  free  and  fair  inquiry,  I  shall 
give  them  no  further  trouble.  Ale.  Our  opinions  will  stand  the  test.  We  fear  no 
trial :  proceed  as  you  please.  Euph.  It  seems  then  that,  from  what  you  have  granted, 
it  should  follow,  things  may  be  natural  to  men,  although  they  do  not  actually  shew 
themselves  in  all  men,  nor  In  equal  perfection ;  there  being  as  great  difference  of 
culture  and  every  other  advantage  with  respect  to  human  nature,  as  is  to  be  found 
with  respect  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  plants,  to  use  your  own  similitude,  is  it  so  or 
not  ?  Ale,  It  is.  Euph.  Answer  me,  Alciphron,  do  not  men  in  all  times  and  places 
when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age  express  their  thoughts  by  speech  1    A-lc  They  do. 
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Euph.  Should  it  not  seem,  then,  that  language  is  natural  ?  Ale.  It  should.  Euph. 
And  yet  there  is  a  great  variety  of  languages.  Ale.  I  acknowledge  there  is.  Euph. 
From  all  this  will  it  not  follow,  a  thing  may  be  natural  and  yet  admit  of  variety  1  ^Ic. 
I  grant  it  will.  Euph.  Should  it  not  seem  therefore  to  follow,  that  a  thing  may  be 
natural  to  mankind,  though  it  have  not  those  marks  or  conditions  assigned  ;  though 
it  be  not  original,  universal,  and  invariable?  ^fc.  It  should.  £i<pA.  And  that  con- 
sequently religious  worship  and  civil  government  may  be  natural  to  man,  notwith- 
standing they  admit  of  sundry  forms  and  diiierent  degrees  of  perfection?  Ale.  It 
seems  so.  Euph.  You  have  granted  already  that  reason  is  natural  to  mankind.  Ale. 
I  have.  Euph.  Whatever  therefore  is  agreeable  to  reason  is  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  man.  jl/c.  It  is.  Euph.  Will  it  not  follow  from  hence  that  truth  and  virtue  are 
natural  to  man  t  Ale.  Whatever  is  reasonable  I  admit  to  be  natural.  Euph.  And  as 
those  fruits  which  grow  from  the  most  generous  and  mature  stock,  in  the  choicest 
soil,  and  with  the  best  culture,  are  most  esteemed  ;  even  so  ought  we  not  to  think, 
those  sublime  truths,  which  are  the  fruits  of  mature  thought,  and  have  been  ration- 
ally deduced  by  men  of  the  best  and  most  improved  understandings,  to  be  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  rational  nature  of  man?  And  if  so,  being  in  fact  reasonable, 
natural,  and  true,  they  ought  not  to  be  esteemed  unnatural  whims,  errors  of  education, 
and  groundless  prejudices,  because  they  are  raised  and  forwarded  by  manuring  and 
cultivating  our  tender  minds,  because  they  take  early  root  and  sprout  forth  betimes  by 
the  care  and  diligence  of  our  instructors.  Ale.  Agreed,  provided  still  they  may  be 
rationally  deduced  :  but  to  take  this  for  granted  of  what  men  vulgarly  call  the  truths 
of  morality  and  religion,  would  be  begging  the  question.  Euph.  You  are  in  the  right : 
I  do  not,  therefore,  take  for  granted  that  they  are  rationally  deduced.  I  only  suppose 
that,  if  they  are,  they  must  be  allowed  natural  to  man,  or  in  other  words  agreeable  to, 
and  growing  from,  the  most  excellent  and  peculiar  pant  of  human  nature.  Ale.  I  have 
nothing  to  object  to  this.  Euph.  What  shall  we  think  then  of  your  former  assertions  ; 
that  nothing  is  natural  to  man  but  what  may  be  found  in  all  men,  in  all  nations  and 
ages  of  the  world  ;  that,  to  obtain  a  genuine  view  of  human  nature,  we  must  extirpate 
all  the  effects  of  education  and  instruction,  and  regard  only  the  senses,  appetites,  and 
passions,  which  are  to  be  found  originally  in  all  mankind  ;  that,  therefore,  the  notion 
of  a  God  can  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  as  not  being  originally  in  the  mind,  nor  the 
same  in  all  men  ?  Be  pleased  to  reconcile  these  things  with  your  late  concessions, 
which  the  force  of  truth  seems  to  have  extorted  from  you. 

XV.  Alt:  Tell  me,  Euphranor,  whether  truth  be  not  one  and  the  same  uniform 
invariable  thing :  and,  if  so,  whether  the  many  different  and  inconsistent  notions 
which  men  entertain  of  God  and  duty,  be  not  a  plain  proof  there  is  no  truth  in  them  ? 
Euph.  That  truth  is  constant  and  uniform  I  freely  own,  and  that  consequently  opinions 
repugnant  to  each  other  cannot  be  true :  but  I  think  it  will  not  hence  follow  they  are 
all  alike  false.  If  among  various  opinions  about  the  same  thing,  one  be  grounded  on 
clear  and  evident  reasons,  that  is  to  be  thought  true,  and  others  only  so  far  as  they 
consist  with  it.  Reason  is  the  same,  and  rightly  applied  will  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusions, in  all  times  and  places.  Socrates,  two  thousand  years  ago,  seems  to  have 
reasoned  himself  into  the  same  notion  of  a  God,  which  is  entertained  by  the  philoso- 
phers of  our  days,  if  you  will  allow  that  name  to  any  who  are  not  atheists.  And  the 
remark  of  Confucius,  that  a  man  should  guard  in  his  youth  against  lust,  in  manhood 
against  faction,  and  in  old  age  against  covetousuess,  is  as  current  morality  in  Europe 
as  in  China.  Ale.  But  still  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  if  all  men  thought  the  same  way, 
difference  of  opinions  implying  uncertainty.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  what  you 
take  to  be  the  cause  of  a  lunar  eclipse.  Ale.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  interposing 
between  the  sun  and  moon.  Euph.  Are  you  assured  of  this?  Ale.  Undoubtedly. 
Euph.  Are  all  mankind  agreed  in  this  truth  ?  Ale.  By  no  means.  Ignorant  and 
barbarous  people  assign  different  ridiculous  causes  of  this  appearance.  Euph.  It 
seems,  then,  there  are  different  opinions  about  the  nature  of  an  eclipse.  Ale. 
There  are.  Euph.  And  nevertheless  one  of  these  opinions  is  true.  Ale.  It  is. 
Euph.  Diversity,  therefore,  of  opinions  about  a  thing,  doth  not  hinder  but  that  the 
thing  may  be,  and  one  of  the  opinions  concerning  it  may  be  true.  Ale.  I  acknowledge 
it.  Euph.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  your  argument  against  the  belief  of  a  God 
from  the  variety  of  opinions  about  his  nature  is  not  conclusive.  Nor  do  I  see  how  you 
can  conclude  against  the  truth  of  any  moral  or  religious  tenet,  from  the  various  opi- 
nions of  men  upon  the  same  subject.  Might  not  a  man  as  well  argue,  that  no  histo- 
rical account  of  a  matter  of  fact  can  be  true,  when  different  relations  are  given  of  it  I 
Or  may  we  not  as  well  infer,  that  because  the  several  sects  of  philosophy  maintain 
different  opinions,  none  of  them  can  be  in  the  right,  not  even  the  minute  philosophers 
themselves  1  During  this  conversation  Lysicles  seemed  uneasy,  like  one  that  wished 
in  his  heart  there  was  no  God.    Alciphron,  said  he,  methink*  you  tit  by  very  tamely. 
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while  Euphranor  saps  the  foundation  of  our  tenets.  Be  of  good  coursge,  replied 
Alciphron:  a  skilful  gamester  has  been  known  to  ruin  his  adversary  by  yielding  hiin 
some  advantage  at  first.  I  am  glad,  said  he,  turning  to  Euphranor,  that  you  are 
drawn  in  to  argue  and  make  your  appeals  to  reason.  For  my  part,  wherever  reason 
leads  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  follow.  Know  then,  Euphranor,  that  I  freely  give 
up  what  you  now  contend  for.  I  do  not  value  the  success  of  a  few  crude  notions 
thrown  out  in  a  loose  discourse,  any  more  than  the  Turks  do  the  loss  of  that  vile 
infantry  they  place  in  the  front  of  their  armies,  for  no  other  end  but  to  waste  the 
powder  and  blunt  the  swords  of  their  enemies.    Be  assured  I  have  in  reserve  a  body 

of  otherguess  arguments,  which  I  am  ready  to  produce.    I  will  undertake  to  prove 

Enph.  O  Alciphron  !  I  do  not  doubt  your  faculty  of  proving.  But  before  I  put  you 
to  the  trouble  of  any  farther  proofs,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  notions  of 
your  minute  philosophy  are  worth  proving.  I  mean,  whether  they  are  of  use  and 
service  to  mankind. 

XVI.  Ale.  As  to  that,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  a  thing  may  be  useful  to  one  man's 
views,  and  not  to  another's  :  but  truth  is  truth,  whether  useful  or  not,  and  must  not 
be  measured  by  the  convenience  of  this  or  that  man,  or  party  of  men.  Unph,  But  is 
not  the  general  good  of  mankind  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule  and  measure  of  moral  truths, 
of  all  such  truths  as  direct  or  influence  the  moral  actions  of  men?  j4fc.  That  point 
is  not  clear  to  me.  I  know,  indeed,  that  legislators,  and  divines,  and  politicians,  have 
always  alleged,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  that  they  should  be 
kept  in  awe  by  the  slavish  notions  of  religion  and  morality.  But  granting  all  this, 
how  will  it  prove  these  notions  to  be  true  ?  Convenience  is  one  thing,  and  truth  is 
another.  A  genuine  philosopher,  therefore,  will  overlook  all  advantages,  and  consider 
only  truth  itself  as  such.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  your  genuine  philosopher  a 
wise  man,  or  a  fool  ?  jilc.  Without  question,  the  wisest  of  men.  Euph.  Which  is  to 
be  thought  the  wise  man,  he  who  acts  with  design,  or  he  who  acts  at  random  ?  Ale. 
He  who  acts  with  design.  Euph.  Whoever  acts  with  design,  acts  for  some  end :  doth 
he  not?  Ale.  He  doth.  /&;;/i.  And  a  wise  man  for  a  good  end  ?  Ale.Tvne.Ehiph. 
And  he  showeth  his  wisdom  in  making  choice  of  fit  means  to  obtain  his  end  1  Ale. 
I  acknowledge  it.  Euph.  By  how  much  therefore  the  end  proposed  is  more  excellent, 
and  by  how  much  fitter  the  means  employed  are  to  obtain  it,  so  much  the  wiser  is  the 
agent  to  be  esteemed  ?  Ale.  This  seems  to  be  true.  Euph.  Can  a  rational  agent 
propose  a  more  excellent  end  than  happiness'!  Ale.  He  cannot.  Eiiph.  Of  good 
things,  the  greater  good  is  most  excellent.  Ale.  Doubtless.  Euph.  Is  not  the 
general  happiness  of  mankind  a  greater  good,  than  the  private  happiness  of  one  man, 
or  of  some  certain  men?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  Is  it  not  therefore  the  most  excellent 
end?  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  Are  not  then  those  who  pursue  this  end  by  the  pro- 
perest  methods  to  be  thought  the  wisest  men  1  Ale.  I  grant  they  are.  Euph.  Which 
is  a  wise  man  governed  by,  wise  or  foolish  notions  ?  Ale.  By  wise,  doubtless.  Euph. 
It  seems  then  to  follow,  that  he  who  promotes  the  general  vvell-being  of  mankind  by 
the  proper  necessary  means,  is  truly  wise,  and  acts  upon  wise  grounds.  Ale.  It  should 
seem  so.  Euph.  And  is  not  folly  of  an  opposite  nature  to  wisdom?  Ale.  It  is. 
Euph.  Might  it  not  therefore  be  inferred,  that  those  men  are  foolish  who  go  about 
to  unhinge  such  principles  as  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  general  good  of 
mankind?  Ale.  Perhaps  this  might  be  granted:  but  at  the  same  time  I  must 
observe,  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  deny  it.  Euph.  How!  you  will  not  surely  deny 
the  conclusion,  when  you  admit  the  premises.  Ale.  I  would  fain  know  upon  what 
terms  we  argue  ;  whether  in  this  progress  of  question  and  answer,  if  a  man  makes  a 
slip,  it  be  utterly  irretrievable?  For  if  you  are  on  the  catch  to  lay  hold  of  every 
advantage,  without  allowing  for  surprise  or  inattention,  I  must  tell  you  this  is  not  the 
way  to  convince  my  judgment.  Et/ph.  O  Alciphron  I  I  aim  not  at  triumph,  butat 
truth.  You  are  therefore  at  full  liberty  to  unravel  all  that  hath  been  said,  and  to 
recover  or  correct  any  slip  you  have  made.  But  then  you  must  distinctly  point  it  out : 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  Ale.  I  agree  with 
you  upon  these  terms  jointly  to  proceed  in  search  of  truth,  for  to  that  I  am  sincerely 
devoted.  In  the  progress  of  our  present  inquiry  I  was,  it  seems,  guilty  of  an  oversight, 
in  acknowledging  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  to  be  a  greater  good  than  the 
particular  happiness  of  one  man.  For  in  fact  the  individual  happiness  of  every  man 
alone,  constitutes  his  own  entire  good.  The  happiness  of  other  men,  making  no  part 
of  mine,  is  not  with  respect  to  me  a  good:  I  mean  a  true  natural  good.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  a  reasonable  end  to  be  proposed  by  me  in  truth  and  nature  (for  I  do  not 
speak  ofpolitical  pretences),  since  no  wise  man  will  pursue  an  end  which  doth  not  concern 
him.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature.  Oh  nature!  thou  art  the  fountain,  original,  and 
pattern,  of  all  that  is  good  and  wise.  Evp/i.  Ynii  would  like  then  to  follow  nature, 
and   propose   her  as  a  guide  and  pattern  for  your  imitation?      Ale.  Of  all  things 
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Euph,  Whence  do  you  gather  this  respect  for  nature  t  Ale.  From  the  excellency  of 
her  productions.  Euph-  In  a  vegetable,  for  instance,  you  say  there  is  use  and  excel- 
lency, because  the  several  parts  of  it  arc  so  connected  and  fitted  to  each  other,  as  to 
protect  and  nourish  the  whole,  make  the  individual  grow,  and  propagate  the  kind,  and 
because  in  its  fruits  or  qualities  it  is  adapted  to  please  the  sense,  or  contribute  to  the 
benefit  of  man.  Ale.  Even  so.  Euph.  In  like  manner,  do  you  not  infer  the  excel- 
lency of  animal  bodies  from  observing  the  frame  and  fitness  of  their  several  parts,  by 
which  they  mutually  conspire  to  the  well-being  of  each  other  as  well  as  of  the  whole  ? 
Do  you  not  also  observe  a  natural  union  and  consent  between  animals  of  the  same 
kind,  and  that  even  different  kinds  of  animals  have  certain  qualities  and  instincts 
whereby  they  contribute  to  the  exercise,  nourishment,  and  delight,  of  each  other? 
Even  the  inanimate  unorganized  elements  seem  to  have  an  excellence  relative  to  each 
other.  Where  was  the  excellency  of  water,  if  it  did  not  cause  herbs  and  vegetables 
to  spring  from  the  earth,  and  put  forth  flowers  and  fruits?  And  what  would  become 
of  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  if  it  was  not  warmed  by  the  sun,  moistened  by  water  and 
fanned  by  air?  Throughout  the  whole  system  of  the  visible  and  natural  world,  do 
you  not  perceive  a  mutual  connexion  and  correspondence  of  parts  ?  And  is  it  not 
from  hence  that  you  frame  an  idea  of  the  perfection,  and  order,  and  beauty  of  nature  ? 
Ale.  All  this  I  grant.  Euph.  And  have  not  the  Stoics  heretofore  said  (who  were  no 
more  bigots  than  you  are),  and  did  you  not  yourself  say,  this  pattern  of  order  was 
worthy  the  imitation  of  rational  agents?  Ale.  J  do  not  deny  this  to  be  true.  Euph, 
Ought  we  not  therefore  to  infer  the  same  union,  order,  and  regularity,  in  the  moral 
world  that  we  perceive  to  be  in  the  natural?  Ale.  We  ought.  Euph.  Should  it  not 
therefore  seem  to  follow,  that  reasonable  creatures  were,  as  the  philosophical 
Emperor  *  observes,  made  one  for  another ;  and  consequently  that  man  ought  not  to 
consider  himself  as  an  independent  individual,  whose  happiness  is  not  connected  with 
that  of  other  men  ;  but  rather  as  the  part  of  a  whole,  to  the  common  good  of  which 
he  ought  to  {conspire,  and  order  his  ways  and  actions  suitably,  if  he  would  live 
according  to  nature  ?  Ale.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  what  then  ?  Euph.  Will  it 
not  follow  that  a  wise  man  should  consider  and  pursue  his  private  good,  with  regard 
to  and  in  conjunction  with  that  of  other  men?  In  granting  of  which,  you  thought 
yourself  guilty  of  an  oversight.  Though,  indeed,  the  sympathy  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
and  the  mutual  affections  by  which  mankind  are  knit  together,  have  been  always 
allowed  a  plain  proof  of  this  point:  and  though  it  was  the  constant  doctrine  of  those 
who  were  esteemed  the  wisest  and  most  thinking  men  among  the  ancients,  as  the 
Platonists,  Peri patetics,  and  Stoics;  to  say  nothing  of  Christians,  whom  you  pro- 
nounce to  be  an  unthinking  prejudiced  sort  of  people.  Ale.  I  shall  not  dispute  this 
point  with  you.  Euph.  Since  therefore  we  are  so  far  agreed,  should  it  not  seem  to 
follow  from  the  premises,  that  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  a  future  state,  and  of  moral  duties, 
are  the  only  wise,  right,  and  genuine  principles  of  human  conduct,  in  case  they  have 
a  necessary  connexion  with  the  well-being  of  mankind?  This  conclusion  you  have 
been  led  to  by  your  own  concessions  and  by  the  analogy  of  nature.  Ale.  I  have  been 
drawn  into  it  step  by  step  through  several  preliminaries,  which  I  cannot  well  call  to 
mind :  but  one  thing  I  observe,  that  you  build  on  the  necessary  connexion  those 
principles  have  with  the  well-being  of  mankind,  which  is  a  point  neither  proved  nor 
granted.  Lys.  This  I  take  to  be  a  grand  fundamental  prejudice,  as  I  doubt  not,  if 
I  had  time,  I  could  make  appear.  But  it  is  now  late,  and  we  will,  if  you  think  fit, 
defer  this  subject  till  to-morrow.  Upon  which  motion  of  Lysicles,  we  put  an  end  to 
our  conversation  for  that  evening. 
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].  Vulgar  error,  that  viee  is  hurtful.  If.  The  benefit  of  drunkerMess,  gaming,  and 
vihoring.  III.  Prejudice  against  viee  wearing  off.  IV.  Its  usefulness  illustrated 
in  the  instanees  of  Callicles  and  Telesilla.  V.  The  reasoning  of  Lysieles  in  behalf 
of  vice  examined.  VI.  JVrong  to  punish  actions,  when  the  doctrines  whence  they 
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Riches  alone  not  the  public  weal.  XI.  Autharily  of  minute  philosophers  ;  their  pre- 
judice against  religion.  XU.  Effects  of  luxury  :  virtue, whethernotional?  XIII, 
Pleasure  of  sense.  XIK  What  sort  of  pleasure  most  natural  to  man.  XV.  Dignity 
of  human  nature.  XVI.  Pleasure  mistaken.  XVII.  Amusements,  misery,  and 
cowardice,  of  minute  philosophers.  XVIII.  Rakes  cannot  reckon.  XIX.  jibilities 
and  success  of  minute  philosophers.  XX.  Happy  effects  of  the  minute  philosophy  in 
particular  instances.  XXI.  Their  free  notions  about  government.  XXII.  England 
the  proper  soil  for  minute  philosophy.  XXII  l.  The  policy  and  address  of  its  profes- 
sors. XXIF.  Merit  of  minutephilosopherstowards  the  public.  XXV.  Their  notions 
and  character.     XXVI.   Their  tendency  towards  popery  and  slavery. 

1.  Next  morning  Alciphron  and  Lysicles  said,  the  weather  was  so  fine  they  had  a 
mind  to  spend  the  day  abroad,  and  take  a  cold  dinner  under  a  shade  in  some  pleasant 
part  of  the  country.  Whereupon,  after  breakfast,  we  went  dawn  to  a  beach  about  half 
a  mile  off;  where  we  walked  on  the  smooth  sand,  with  the  ocean  on  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  wild  broken  rocks,  intermixed  with  shady  trees  and  springs  of  water,  till  the 
sun  began  to  be  uneasy.  We  then  withdrew  into  a  hollow  glade,  between  two  rocks, 
where  we  had  no  sooner  seated  ourselves  than  Lysicles,  addressing  himself  to  Euphra- 
nor,  said,  I  am  now  ready  to  perform  what  I  undertook  last  evening,  which  was  to 
shew,  there  is  nothing  in  that  necessary  connexion  which  some  men  imagine  between 
those  principles  you  contend  for,  and  the  public  good.  I  freely  own,  that  if  this 
question  was  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  legislators  or  philosophers,  it  must  go 
against  us.  For  those  men  generally  take  it  for  granted,  that  vice  is  pernicious  to  the 
public  ;  and  that  men  cannot  be  kept  from  vice  but  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  sense 
of  a  future  state  :  whence  they  are  induced  to  think  the  belief  of  such  things  necessary 
to  the  well-being  c£  human  kind.  This  false  notion  hath  prevailed  for  many  ages  in 
the  world,  and  done  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief,  being  in  truth  the  cause  of  religious 
establishments,  and  gaining  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  laws  and  magistrates 
to  the  clergy  and  their  superstitions.  Even  some  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients, 
who  agreed  with  our  sect  in  denying  a  Providence  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
had  nevertheless  the  weakness  to  lie  under  the  common  prejudice,  that  vice  was  hurt- 
ful to  societies  of  men.  But  England  hath  of  late  produced  great  philosophers,  who 
have  undeceived  the  world,  and  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  private  vices  are  public 
benefits.  This  discovery  was  reserved  to  our  times,  and  our  sect  hath  the  glory  of  it. 
Cri.  It  is  possible  some  men  of  fine  understanding  might  in  former  ages  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  this  important  truth  ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  they  lived  in  ignorant  times 
and  bigoted  countries,  which  were  not  ripe  for  such  a  discovery.  Lys,  Men  of  narrow 
capacities  and  short  sight,  being  able  to  see  no  further  than  one  link  in  a  chain  of  con- 
sequences, are  shocked  at  small  evils  which  attend  upon  vice.  But  those  who  can 
enlarge  their  view,  and  look  through  a  long  series  of  events,  may  behold  happiness 
resulting  from  vice,  and  good  springing  out  of  evil  in  a  thousand  instances.  To  prove 
my  point  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  authorities  or  far-fetched  arguments,  but  bring 
you  to  plain  matter  of  fact.  Do  but  take  a  view  of  each  particular  vice,  and  trace  it 
through  its  effects  and  consequences,  and  then  you  will  clearly  perceive  the  advantage 
it  brings  to  the  public. 

II.  Drunkenness,  for  instance,  is  by  your  sober  moralists  thought  a  pernicious  vice  ; 
butit  is  for  want  of  considering  the  good  effects  that  flowfrom  it.  For,  in  the  firstplace, 
it  increases  the  malt  tax,  a  principal  branch  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  and  thereby 
promotes  the  safety,  strength,  and  glory,  of  the  nation.  Secondly,  it  employs  a  great 
number  of  hands,  the  brewer,  the  maltster,  the  ploughman,  the  dealer  in  hops,  the 
smith,  the  carpenter,  the  brazier,  the  joiner,  with  all  other  artificers  necessary  to 
supply  those  enumerated  with  their  respective  instruments  and  utensils.  All  which 
advantages  are  procured  from  drunkenness  in  the  vulgar  way,  by  strong  beer.  This 
point  is  so  clear  it  will  admit  of  no  dispute.  But  while  you  are  forced  to  allow  thus 
much,  I  foresee  you  are  ready  to  object  against  drunkenness  occasioned  by  wine  and 
spirits,  as  exporting  wealth  into  foreign  countries.  But  you  do  not  reflect  on  the 
number  of  hands  which  even  this  sets  ou  work  at  home  :  the  distillers,  the  vintners,  the 
rnerchants,  the  sailors,  the  shipwrights,  with  all  those  who  are  employed  towards 
victualling  and  fitting  out  ships,  which  upon  a  nice  computation  will  be  found  to  in- 
clude an  incredible  variety  of  trades  and  callings.  Then  for  freighting  our  ships  to 
answer  these  foreign  importations,  all  our  manufacturers  throughout  the  kingdom  are 
employed,  the  spinners,  the  weavers,  the  dyers,  the  wool-combers,  the  carriers,  the 
packers.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the 
woollen.  And  if  it  be  further  considered  how  many  men  are  enriched  by  all  the  fore- 
mentioned  ways  of  trade  and  .business,  and  the  expenses  of  these  men  and  their  fami- 
lies, in  all  the  several  articles  of  convenient  and  fashionable  living,  whereby  all  sorts 
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of  trades  and  callings,  not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  all  parts  wherever  our  com- 
merce  reaches,  are  kept  in  employment;  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  wonderfully- 
extended  scene  of  benefits  whicli  arises  from  the  single  vice  of  drunkenness,  so 
much  run  down  and  declaimed  against  by  all  grave-reformers.  With  as  much 
judgment  your  half-witted  folk  are  accustomed  to  censure  gaming.  And  indeed  (such 
is  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  mankind)  a  gamester  and  a  drunkard  are  thought  no  better 
thau  public  nuisances,  when  in  truth  they  do  each  in  their  way  greatly  conduce  to  the 
public  benefit.  If  you  look  only  on  the  surface  and  first  appearance  of  things,  you 
will  no  doubt  think  playing  at  cards  a  very  idle  and  fruitless  occupation.  But  dive 
deeper,  and  you  shall  perceive  this  idle  amusement  employs  the  card-maker,  and  he 
sets  the  paper-mills  at  work,  by  which  the  poor  rag-man  is  supported  ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  builders  and  workers  in  wood  and  iron  that  are  employed  in  erecting  and 
furnishing  those  mills.  Look  still  deeper  and  you  shall  find  that  candles  and  chair- 
hire  employ  the  industrious  and  the  poor,  who  by  these  means  come  to  be  relieved  by 
sharpers  and  gentlemen,  who  would  not  give  one  penny  in  charity. .  But  you  will  say, 
that  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  ruined  by  play,  without  considering  that  what  one 
man  loses  another  gets,  and  that  consequently  as  many  are  made  as  ruined  :  money 
chaiigeth  hands,  and  in  this  circulation  the  life  of  business  and  commerce  consists. 
When  money  is  spent,  it  is  all  one  to  the  public  who  spends  it.  Suppose  a  fool  of 
quality  becomes  the  dupe  of  a  man  of  mean  birth  and  circumstance,  who  has  more  wit  ? 
In  this  case  what  harm  doth  the  public  sustain?  Poverty  is  relieved,  ingenuity  is 
rewarded,  the  money  stays  at  home,  and  has  a  lively  circulation,  the  ingenious  sharper 
being  enabled  to  set  up  an  equipage  and  spend  handsomely,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  employing  a  world  of  people.  But  you  will  perhaps  object,  that  a  man  re- 
duced by  play  may  be  put  upon  desperate  courses,  hurtful  to  the  public.  Suppose  the 
worst,  and  that  he  turns  highwayman ;  such  men  have  a  short  life  and  a  merry. 
While  he  lives,  he  spends,  and  for  one  that  he  robs  makes  twenty  the  better  for  his 
expense.  And  when  his  time  is  come,  a  poor  family  may  be  relieved  by  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds  set  upon  his  head.  A  vulgar  eye  looks  on  many  a  man  as  an  idle  or  mis- 
chievous fellow,  whom  a  true  philosopher,  viewing  in  another  light,  considers  as  a 
man  of  pleasant  occupation,  who  diverts  himself,  and  benefits  the  public,  and  that 
with  so  much  ease,  that  he  employs  a  multitude  of  men,  and  sets  an  infinite  machine 
in  motion,  without  knowing  the  good  he  does,  or  even  intending  to  do  any:  which  is 
peculiar  to  that  gentleman-like  way  of  doing  good  by  vice.  I  was  considering  play, 
and  that  insensibly  led  me  to  the  advantages  which  attend  robbing  on  the  highway. 
Oh  the  beautiful  and  never-enough-admired  connexion  of  vices !  It  would  take  too 
much  time  to  shew  how  they  all  hang  together,  and  what  an  infinite  deal  of  good  takes 
its  rise  from  every  one  of  them.  One  word  for  a  favourite  vice,  and  I  shall  leave  you 
to  make  out  the  rest  yourself  by  applying  the  same  way  of  reasoning  to  all  other  vices. 
A  poor  girl,  who  might  not  have  the  spending  of  half-a-crown  a  week  in  what  you  call 
an  honest  way,  no  sooner  hath  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  kept-mistress,  but  she  employs 
milliners,  laundresses,  tire-women,  mercers,  and  a  number  of  other  trades,  to  the 
benefit  of  her  country.  It  would  be  endless  to  trace  and  pursue  every  particular  vice 
through  its  consequences  and  effects,  and  shew  the  vast  advantage  they  all  are  of  to 
the  public.  The  true  springs  that  actuate  the  great  machine  of  commerce,  and  make 
a  flourishing  state,  have  been  hitherto  little  understood.  Your  moralists  and  divines 
have  for  so  many  ages  been  corrupting  the  genuine  sense  of  mankind,  and  filling  their 
heads  with  such  absurd  principles,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  few  men  to  contemplata 
real  life  with  an  unprejudiced  eye.  And  fewer  still  have  suflicient  parts  and  sagacity 
to  pursue  a  long  train  of  consequences,  relations,  and  dependences,  which  must  be 
done  in  order  to  form  a  just  and  entire  notion  of  the  public  weal.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  our  sect  hath  produced  men  capable  of  these  discoveries,  who  have  displayed 
them  in  full  light,  and  made  them  public  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 

III.  Oh!  said  Euphranor,  who  heard  this  discourse  with  great  attention,  you, 
Lysicles,  are  the  very  man  I  wanted,  eloquent  and  ingenious,  knowing  in  the  principles 
of  your  sect,  and  willing  to  impart  them.  Pray  tell  me,  do  these  principles  find  an 
easy  admission  in  the  world "!  Lys.  They  do  among  ingenious  men  and  people  of 
fashion,  though  you  will  sometimes  meet  with  strong  prejudices  against  them  in  the 
middle  sort,  an  effect  of  ordinary  talents  and  mean  breeding.  Euph.  I  should  wonder 
if  men  were  not  shocked  at  notions  of  such  a  surprising  nature,  so  contrary  to  all  laws, 
education,  and  religion.  Lys.  They  would  be  shocked  much  more  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  skilful  address  of  our  philosophers,  who,  considering  that  most  men  are  in- 
fluenced by  names  rather  than  things,  have  introduced  a  certain  polite  way  of  speaking, 
which  lessens  much  of  the  abhorrence  and  prejudice  towards  vice.  Euph.  Explain  me 
this.  Lys.  Thus  in  our  dialect,  a  vicious  man  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  a  sharper  is  one 
that  plays  the  Whole  garoe,  a  lady  is  said  to  have  au  afftir,  a  gentleman  to  be  a  gallant, 
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a  rogue  in  business  to  be  one  that  l<noivs  tlie  world.  By  tliis  means  we  have  no  such 
tilings  as  sots,  debauchees,  whores,  rogues,  or  the  like,  in  the  Lean  7nonde,  wlio  may 
enjoy  their  vices  witliout  incinring  disagreeable  appellations.  Euph.  Vice  then  is,  it 
seems,  a  fine  thing  with  an  ugly  name.  Lys.  Be  assured  it  is.  Euph.  It  should  seem 
then,  that  Plato's  fearing  lest  youth  might  be  corniptcd  by  those  fables  which  repre- 
sented the  gods  vicious,  was  an  etrect  of  his  weakness  and  ignorance.  Lys.  It  was, 
take  my  word  for  it.  Euph.  And  yet  Plato  had  kept  good  company,  and  lived  in  a 
court !  And  Cicero,  who  knew  the  world  well,  had  a  profound  esteem  for  him.  Cri, 
I  tell  you,  Euphranor,  that  Plato  and  Tully  might  perhaps  make  a  figure  in  Athens  or 
Rome  :  but  were  they  to  revive  in  our  days,  they  would  pass  but  for  underbred  pedants, 
there  being  at  most  coffee-houses  in  London,  several  able  men  who  could  convince 
them  they  knew  nothing  in  (what  they  are  valued  so  much  for)  morals  and  politics. 
Lys,  How  many  long-headed  men  do  I  know,  both  in  the  court-end  and  the  city,  with 
five  times  Plato's  sense,  who  care  not  one  straw  what  notions  their  sons  have  of  God 
or  virtue. 

IV.  Cri.  I  can  illustrate  this  doctrine  of  Lysicles  by  examples  that  will  make  you 
perceive  its  force.  Cleophon,  a  minute  philosopher,  took  strict  care  of  his  son's 
education,  and  entered  him  betimes  in  the  principles  of  his  sect.  Callicles  (that  was 
his  son's  name)  being  a  youth  of  parts  made  a  notable  progress  ;  insomuch  that  before 
he  became  of  age  he  killed  his  old  covetous  father  with  vexation,  and  ruined  the  estate 
he  left  behind  him  ;  or,  in  other  words,  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  public,  spreading 
the  dunghill  collected  by  his  ancestors  over  the  face  of  the  nation,  and  making  out  of 
one  overgrown  estate  several  pretty  fortunes  for  ingenious  men,  who  live  by  the  vices 
of  the  great.  Telesilla,  though  a  woman  of  quality  and  spirit,  made  no  figure  in  the 
ivorld,  till  she  was  instructed  by  her  husband  in  the  tenets  of  minute  philosophy,  which 
he  wisely  thought  would  prevent  her  giving  anything  in  charity.  From  that  time  she 
took  a  turn  towards  expensive  diversions,  particularly  deep  play,  by  which  means  she 
soon  transferred  a  considerable  share  of  his  fortune  to  several  acute  men  skilled  in  that 
mystery,  who  wanted  it  more,  and  circulated  it  quicker,  than  her  husband  would  have 
done,  who  in  return  hath  got  an  heir  to  his  estate,  having  never  had  a  child  before: 
The  same  Telesilla,  who  was  good  for  nothing  as  long  as  she  believed  her  catechism, 
now  shines  in  all  public  places,  is  «  lady  of  gallantry  and  fashion,  and  has,  by  her 
extravagant  parade  in  lace  and  fine  clothes,  raised  a  spirit  of  expense  in  other  ladies, 
very  much  to  the  public  benefit,  though  it  must  be  owned  to  the  mortification  of  many 
frugal  husbands.  While  Crito  related  these  facts  with  a  grave  face,  I  could  not  forbear 
smiling,  which  Lysicles  observing.  Superficial  minds,  said  he,  may  perhaps  find  some- 
thing to  ridicule  in  these  accounts  ;  but  all  who  are  masters  of  a  just  way  of  thinking 
must  needs  see  that  those  maxims,  the  benefit  whei-eof  is  universal,  and  the  damage 
only  particular  to  private  persons  or  families,  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  a  wise  com- 
monwealth. For  my  part,  said  Euphranor,  1  confess  myself  to  be  rather  dazzled  and 
confounded  than  convinced  by  your  reasoning ;  which,  as  you  observed  yourself,  taking 
in  the  connexion  of  many  distant  points,  requires  great  extent  of  thought  to  compre- 
hend it.  I  must  therefore  intreat  you  to  bear  with  my  defects,  suffer  me  to  take  to 
pieces  what  is  too  big  to  be  received  at  once  ;  and,  where  I  cannot  keep  pace  with  you, 
permit  me  to  follow  you  step  by  step,  as  fast  as  I  can.  l/ys.  There  is  reason  in  what 
you  say.     Every  one  cannot  suddenly  take  a  long  concatenation  of  arguments. 

Euph.  Your  several  arguments  seem  to  centre  in  this,  that  vice  circulates  money  and 
promotes  industry,  which  cause  a  people  to  flourish  :  is  it  not  so  ?  Lys.  It  is.  Euph. 
And  the  reason  that  vice  produceth  this  effect  is,  because  it  causeth  an  extravagant 
consumption,  which  is  the  most  beneficial  to  the  manufactures,  their  encouragement 
consisting  in  a  quick  demand  and  high  price  1  Lys.  True.  Euph.  Hence  you  think 
a  drunkard  most  beneficial  to  the  brewer  and  the  vintner,  as  causing  a  quick  consump- 
tion of  liquor,  inasmuch  as  he  drinks  more  than  other  men?  Lys.  Without  doubt. 
Euph.  Say,  Lysicles,  who  drinks  most,  a  sink  man  or  a  healthy?  Lys.  A  healthy, 
Euph.  And  which  is  healthier,  a  sober  man  or  a  drunkard?  Lys.  A  sober  man. 
Euph.  A  sober  man  therefore  in  health  may  drink  more  than  a  drunkard  when  he  is 
sick?  Lys,  He  may.  Euph.  What  think  you,  will  a  man  consume  more  meat  and 
drink  in  a  long  life  or  a  short  one  ?  Lys.  In  a  long.  Euph.  A  sober  healthy  man, 
therefore,  in  along  life,  may  circulate  more  money  by  eating  and  drinking,  than  a 
glutton  or  drunkard  in  a  short  one  ?  Lys.  What  then?  Euph.  Why  then  it  should 
seem,  that  he  may  be  more  beneficial  to  the  public  even  in  this  way  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Lys.  I  shall  never  own  that  temperance  is  the  way  to  promote  drinking. 
Euph.  But  you  will  own  that  sickness  lessens,  and  death  puts  an  end  to,  all  drinking  ? 
The  same  argument  will  hold,  for  aught  I  can  see,  with  respect  to  all  other  vices  that 
impair  men's  health  and  shorten  their  lives.  And  if  we  admit  this,  it  will  not  be  so 
clear  a  point  that  vice  hath  merit  towards  the  public,    Lys,  But  admitting  that  some 
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artificers  or  traders  might  be  as  well  encouraged  by  the  sober  men  as  the  vicious  ;  what 
shall  we  say  of  those  who  subsist  altogether  by  vice  and  vanity  1     Eupli.  If  such  there 
are,  may  they  not  be  otherwise  employed  without  loss  to  the  public?     Tell  me, 
Lysicles,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  vice,  as  such,  that  renders  it  a  public 
blessing,  or  is  it  onlv  the  consumption  it  occasions  1      Lys.  I  have  already  shewn  how 
it  benefits  the  nation  by  the  consumption  of  its  manufactures.     Euph.  And  you  have 
granted  that  a  long  and  liealthy  life  consumes  more  than  a  short  and  sickly  one  ;  and 
you  will  not  deny,  that  many  consume  more  than  one  ?     Upon  the  whole  then  compute 
and  say,  which  is  most  liljely  to  promote  the  industry  of  his  countryinen,  a  virtuous 
married  man  with  a  healthy  numerous  oflspring,  and  who  feeds  and  clothes  the  orphans 
in  his  neighbourhood,  or  a  fashionable  rake  about  town  ?     I  would  fain  know  whether 
money  spent  innocently  doth  not  circulate  as  well  as  that  spent  upon  vice  .     Ana  it 
so,  whether  by  your  own  rule  it  doth  not  benefit  the  public  as  much!    l,ys.  wnat  i 
have  proved.  I  proved  plainly,  and  there  is  no  need  of  more  words  about  it.    M.upn. 
You  seem  to  me  to  have  proved  nothing,  unless  you  can  make  it  out  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  spend  afortune  innocently.    I  should  think  the  public  weal  of  a  nation  consists  m 
the  number  and  good  condition  of  its  inhabitants ;  have  you  any  thing  to  onject  lo 
this?    Lys.  I  think  not.    Euph.  To  this  end  which  would  most  conduce,  the  employ- 
ing men  in  open  air  and  manly  exercise,  or  in  a  sedentary  business  within  doors  f 
Lys.  The  former  I  suppose.    Euph.  Should  it  not  seem  therefore,  that  buiiaing, 
gardening,  and  agriculture,  would  employ  men  more  usefully  to  the  ?"/"'"='  *■?*"!' 
tailors,  barbers,  perfumers,  distillers,  and  such  arts,  were  multiplied?    Lys.  All  tnis 
I  grant ;  but  it  makes  against  you.    For  what  moves  men  to  build  and  plant  out 
vanity,  and  what  is  vanity  but  vice  ?     Eiiph.  But  if  a  man  should  do  those  things  tor 
his  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  in  proportion  to  his  fortune,  without  a  foolish  ostenta- 
tion or  overrating  them  beyond  their  due  value,  they  would  not  then  be  the  ettect  "J 
vice ;   and  how  do  you  know  but  this  may  he  the  case  ?     Cri.  One  thing  I  know,  that 
the  readiest  way  to  quicken  that  sort  of  industry,  and  employ  carpenters,  "'a^o'is, 
smiths,  and  all  such  trades,  would  be  to  put  in  practice  the  happy  hint  of  a  celebratett 
minute  philosopher,  who  by  profound  thinking  has  discovered,  that  burning  the  city 
of  London  would  be  no  such  bad  action,  as  silly  prejudiced  people  might  possibly 
imagine  ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  produce  a  quick  circulation  of  property,  transferring  it 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  employing  a  great  number  of  artificers  of  all  kinds. 
This,  at  least,  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  hath  opened  a  new  way  of  thinking  to  our 
incendiaries,  of  which  the  public  hath  of  late  begun  to  reap  the  benefit.    Euplu  1 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  this  ingenious  thought. 

VI.  But  methinks  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  it  public.     Cri.  Dangerous  to 
whom  ?     Euph.  In  the  first  place  to  the  publisher.     Cri.  That  is  a  mistake  ;  for  the 
notion  hath  been  published  and  met  with  due  applause,  in  this  most  wise  and  happy 
age  of  free-thinking,  free-speaking,  free-writing,  and  free-acting.     E^iph.    How  may  a 
man  then  publish  and  practise  such  things  with  impunity  ?     Cri.  To  speak  the  truth, 
I  am  not  so  clear  as  to  the  practical  part.     An  unlucky  accident  now  and  then  befals 
an  ingenious  man.     The  minute  philosopher  Magirus,  being  desirous  to  benefit  the 
public  by  circulating  an  estate  possessed  by  a  near  relation  who  had  not  the  heart  to 
spend  it,  soon  convinced  himself,  upon  these  principles,  that  it  would  be  a  very  worthy 
action  to  despatch  out  of  the  way  such  a  useless  fellow,  to  whom  he  was  next  heir. 
But  for  this  laudable  attempt,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged  by  an  under-bred 
judge  and  jury.     Could  any  thing  be  more  unjust?     £j«pA.  Why  unjust?     Cri.  Is  it 
not  unjust  to  punish  actions,  when  the  principles  from  which  they  directly  follow  are 
tolerated  and  applauded  by  the  public  ?    Can  any  thing  be  more  inconsistent  than  to 
condemn  in  practice  what  is  approved  in  speculation  ?    Truth  is  one  and  the  same,  it 
being  impossible  a  thing  should  be  practically  wrong  and  speculatively  right.    Thus 
much  is  certain,  Magirus  was  perfect  master  of  all  this  theory,  and  argued  most 
acutely  about  it  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  little  before  he  did  the  fact  for  which  he  died. 
Jjys.  The  best  of  it  is  the  world  every  day  grows  wiser.     Cri.  You  mistake,  Euphranor, 
if  you  think  the  minute  philosophers  idle  theorists  ;  they  are  men  of  practical  views. 
Euph.  As  much  as  I  love  liberty,  I  should  be  afraid  to  live  among  such  people ;  it 
would  be,  as  Seneca  somewhere  expresseth  it,  in  Ubertate  bettis  ac  tyrannis  sieviore. 
Lys.  What  do  you  mean  by  quoting  Plato  and  Seneca  ?    Can  you  imagine  a  free- 
thinker is  to  be  influenced  by  the  authority  of  such  old-fashioned  writers  ?  Euph. 
You,  Lysicles,  and  your  friend,  have  often  quoted  to  me  ingenious  moderns,  profound 
fine  geiitlemen,  with  new  names  of  authors  in  the  minute  philosophy,  to  whose  merits 
I  am  a  perfect  stranger.     Suffer  me  in  my  turn  to  cite  such  authorities  as  I  know 
and  have  passed  for  many  ages  upon  the  world. 

VII.  But,  authority  apart,  what  do  you  say  to  experience?    My  observation  can 
reach  as  far  as  a  private  family ;  and  some  wise  men  have  thought,  a  family  may  be 
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considered  as  alsmall  kingdom,  or  a  kingdom  as  a  great  family.  Do  you  admit  this  to 
be  true  1  hys.  If  I  say  ijes,  you  will  make  an  inference,  and  if  I  say  no,  you  will  de- 
mand a  reason.  The  best  way  is  to  say  nothing  at  all.  There  is,  I  see,  no  end  ot 
answering.  Euph.  [f  you  give  up  the  point  you  undertook  to  prove,  there  is  an  end 
at  once  :  but  if  you  hope  to  convince  me  you  must  answer  my  questions,  and  allow  me 
the  liberty  to  argue  and  infer,  hys.  Well,  suppose  I  admit  that  a  kingdom  may  be 
considered  as  a  great  family.  lEuph.  I  shall  ask  you  then,  whether  ever  you  knew 
private  families  thrive  by  those  vices  you  think  so  beneficial  to  the  public  ^  Lys. 
Suppose  I  have  not.  Euph.  Might  not  a  man  therefore  by  a  parity  of  reason  suspect 
their  being  of  that  benefit  to  the  public  ?  Lys.  Fear  not ;  the  next  age  will  thrive 
and  flourish.  Euph.  Pray  tell  me  Lysicles ;  suppose  you  saw  a  fruit  of  a  new  untried 
kind ;  would  you  recommend  it  to  your  own  family  to  make  a  full  meal  of?  Lys.  I 
would  not.  Euph.  Why  then  would  you  try  upon  your  own  country  these  maxims 
which  were  never  admitted  in  any  other,  ii/s.  The  experiment  must  begin  some- 
where ;  and  we  are  resolved  our  own  country  shall  have  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
it.  Euph.  O  Lysicles,  hath  not  old  England  subsisted  for  many  ages  without  the  help 
of  your  notions?  Lys.  She  has.  Euph.  And  made  some  figure?  Lys.  I  grant  it. 
Ei^A.  Why  then  should  you  make  her  run  the  risk  of  a  new  experiment,  when  it  is 
certain  she  may  do  without  it?  Lys.  But  we  would  make  her  do  better.  We  would 
produce  a  change  in  her  that  never  was  seen  in  any  nation.  Euph.  Sallust  observes, 
that  a  little  before  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  avarice  (the  effect  of  luxuiy) 
had  erased  the  good  old  principlesof  probity  and  justice,  had  produced  a  contempt  for 
religion,  and  made  everything  venal,  while  ambition  bred  dissimulation,  and  caused  men 
unite  in  clubs  and  parties,  not  from  honourable  motives,  but  narrow  and  interested 
views.  The  same  liistorian  observes  of  that  great  free-thinker  Catiline,  that  he 
made  it  his  business  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  acquaintance  of  young  men,  whose 
minds,  unimproved  by  years  and  experience,  were  more  easily  seduced.  I  know  not 
how  it  happens,  but  these  passages  have  occurred  to  my  thoughts  more  than  once 
during  this  conversation.  Lys.  Sallust  was  a  sententious  pedant.  Euph.  But  consult 
any  historian,  look  into  any  writer.  See,  for  instance,  what  Xenophon  and  Livy  say 
of  Sparta  and  Rome,  and  then  tell  me  if  vice  be  not  the  likeliest  way  to  ruin  and 
enslave  a  people.  Lys.  When  a  point  is  clear  by  its  own  evidence,  I  never  think 
it  worthwhile  to  consult  old  authors  about  it.  Cri.  It  requires  much  thought  and 
delicate  observation  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things.  But  one  who  hath  come  at  truth 
with  difficulty  can  impart  it  with  ease.  I  will,  therefore,  Euphranor,  explain  to  you 
in  three  words  (what  none  of  your  old  writers  ever  dreamt  of)  the  true  cause  of  ruin 
to  those  states.  You  must  know  that  vice  and  virtue,  being  opposite  and  contradictory 
principles,  both  working  at  once  in  a  state,  will  produce  contrary  effects,  which  intes- 
tine discord  must  needs  tend  to  the  dissolution  and  ruin  of  the  whole.  But  it  is  the 
design  of  our  minute  philosophers,  by  making  men  wicked  upon  principle,  a  thing 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  so  to  weaken  and  destry  the  force  of  virtue,  that  its  effects 
shall  not  be  felt  in  the  public.  In  which  case  vice  being  uncontrolled  without  let  or 
impediment  of  principle,  pure  and  genuine  without  allay  of  virtue,  the  nation  must 
doubtless  be  very  flourishing  and  triumphant.  Ettph.  Truly,  a  noble  scheme  I  Cri. 
And  in  a  fair  way  to  take  effect.  For  our  young  proficients  in  the  minute  philosophy, 
having,  by  a  rare  felicity  of  education,  no  tincture  of  bigotry  or  prejudice,  do  far  outgo 
the  old  standers  and  professors  of  the  sect;  who,  though  men  of  admirable  parts,  yet, 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  imbued  in  their  childhood  with  some  religious  notions, 
could  never  after  get  entirely  rid  of  them  ;  but  still  retain  some  small  grains  of  con- 
science and  superstition,  which  are  a  check  upon  the  noblest  genius.  In  proof  of  this, 
I  remember  that  the  famous  minute  philosopher,  old  Demodicus,  came  one  day,  from 
conversation  upon  business  with  Timander,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  same  sect,  full 
of  astonishment.  I  am  surprised,  said  he,  to  see  so  young,  and  withal  so  complete  a 
villain ;  and,  such  was  the  force  of  prejudice,  spoke  of  Timander  with  abhorrence,  not 
considering  that  he  was  only  the  more  egregious  and  profound  philosopher  of  the  two. 
VIII.  Euph.  Though  much  may  be  hoped  from  the  unprejudiced  education  of  young 
gentlemen,  yet  it  seems  we  are  not  to  expect  a  settled  and  entire  happiness,  before 
vice  reigns  pure  and  unmixed  :  till  then,  much  is  to  be  feared  from  the  dangerous 
struggle  between  vice  and  virtue,  which  may  perchance  overturn  and  dissolve  this 
government,  as  it  hath  done  others.  Lys.  No  matter  for  that,  if  abetter  comes  in  its 
place.  We  have  cleared  the  land  of  all  prejudices  towards  government  or  constitu- 
tion, and  made  them  fly  like  other  phantasms  before  the  light  of  reason  and  good 
sense.  Men  who  think  deeply  cannot  see  any  reason,  why  power  should  not  change 
hands  as  well  as  property  ;  or  why  the  fashion  of  a  government  should  not  be  changed 
as  easy  as  that  of  a  garment.  The  perpetual  circulating  and  revolving  of  wealth  and 
power,  no  matter  through  what  or  whose  hands,  is  that  which  keeps  up  life  and  spirit 
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in  a  state.  Those  who  are  even  slightly  read  in  our  philosophy,  know  that  of  all  pre- 
judices, the  silliest  is  an  attachment  to  forms.  Cri.  To  say  no  more  upon  so  clear  a 
point,  the  overturning  of  a  government  may  be  justified  upon  the  same  principles  as 
the  burning  a  town,  would  produce  parallel  effects,  and  equally  contribute  to  the  public 
good.  In  both  cases,  the  natural  springs  of  action  areforcibly  exerted :  and  in  this  general 
industry  what  one  loses  another  gets,  a  quick  circulation  of  wealth  and  power  making  the 
sum  total  to  flourish.  Ewph.  And  do  the  minute  philosophers  publish  these  things  to  the 
world  7  Lys.  It  must  be  confessed  our  writers  proceed  in  politics  with  greater  caution 
than  they  think  necessary  with  regard  to  religion.  Cri.  But  those  things  plainly  fol- 
low from  their  principles,  and  are  to  be  admitted  for  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  sect, 
expressed  perhaps  with  more  freedom  and  perspicuity,  than  might  be  thought  prudent 
by  those  who  would  manage  the  public,  or  not  offend  weak  brethren.  Euph,  And 
pray,  is  there  not  need  of  caution,  a  rehel  or  incendiary  being  characters  that  many 
men  have  a  prejudice  against?  lys.  Weak  people  of  all  ranks  have  a  worldof  absurd 
prejudices.  Euph.  But  the  better  sort,  such  as  statesmen  and  legislators;  do  you 
think  they  have  not  the  same  indisposition  towards  admitting  your  principles  1  Lya, 
Perhaps  they  may  ;  but  the  reason  is  plain.  Cri.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  inge- 
nious  philosopher,  the  gamester  Glaucus,  who  used  to  say,  that  statesmen  and  law- 
givers may  keep  a  stir  about  right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust,  but  that,  in  truth,  pro. 
perty  of  every  kind  had  so  often  passed  from  the  right  owners  by  fraud  and  violence, 
that  it  was  now  to  be  considered  as  lying  on  the  common,  and  with  equal  right  be- 
longed to  every  one  that  could  seize  it.  Euph.  What  are  we  to  think  then  of  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  right  and  wrong,  crimes  and  duties  1  Lys.  They  serve  to 
bind  weak  minds,  and  keep  the  vulgar  in  awe  :  but  no  sooner  doth  a  true  genius  arise, 
but  he  breaks  his  way  to  greatness  through  all  the  trammels  of  duty,  conscience,  reli- 
gion, law  ;  to  all  which  he  sheweth  himself  infinitely  superior. 

IX.  Euph.  You  are,  it  seems,  for  bringmg  about  a  thorough  reformation?  Lys. 
As  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Reformation,  I  could  never  see  how  or  wherein 
the  world  was  the  better  for  it.  It  is  much  the  same  aspopery,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  the  more  prude-like  and  disagreeable  thing  of  the  two.  A  noted  writer  of  ours 
makes  it  too  great  a  compliment,  when  he  computes  the  benefit  of  hooped  petticoats  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Reformation.  Thorough  reformation  is  thorough  liberty. 
Leave  nature  at  full  freedom  to  work  her  own  way,  and  all  will  be  well.  This  is  what 
we  aim  at,  and  nothing  short  of  this  can  come  up  to  our  principles. — Crito,  who  is  a 
zealous  protestant,  hearing  these  words,  could  not  refrain.  The  worst  effect  of  the 
Reformation,  said  he,  was  the  rescuing  wicked  men  from  a  darkness  which  kept  them 
in  awe.  This,  as  it  hath  proved,  was  holding  out  light  to  robbers  and  murderers. 
Light  in  itself  is  good,  and  the  same  light  which  shews  a  man  the  folly  of  super- 
stition, might  shew  him  the  truth  of  religion,  and  the  madness  of  atheism. 
But  to  make  use  of  light,  only  to  see  the  evils  on  one  side,  and  never  to  see, 
but  to  run  blindly  upon  the  worse  extreme,  this  is  to  make  the  best  of  things 
produce  evil,  in  the  same  sense  as  you  prove  the  worst  of  things  to  produce 
good,  to  wit,  accidentally  or  indirectly :  and  by  the  same  method  of  arguing, 
you  may  prove  that  even  diseases  are  useful :  but  whatever  benefit  seems  to  accrue  to 
the  public,  cither  from  disease  of  mind  or  body,  is  not  their  genuine  offspring,  and  may 
be  obtained  without  them.  Lysicles  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  affirmative  air  of 
Crito  ;  but  after  a  short  pause  replied  briskly,  that  to  contemplate  the  public  good  was 
not  every  one's  talent.  True,  said  Euphranor,  I  question  whether  every  one  can  frame 
a  notion  of  the  public  good,  much  less  judge  of  the  means  to  promote  it. 

X.  But  you,  Lysicles,  who  are  master  of  this  subject,  will  be  pleased  to  inform  me, 
whether  the  public  good  of  a  nation  doth  not  imply  the  particular  good  of  its  indi- 
viduals 1  Lys.  It  doth.  Euph.  And  doth  not  the  good  or  happiness  of  a  man  con- 
sist, in  having  both  soul  and  body  sound  and  in  good  condition,  enjoying  those  things 
which  their  respective  natures  require,  and  free  from  those  things  which  are  odious  or 
hurtful  to  them  ?  Lys.  I  do  not  deny  all  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  Now  it  should  seem 
worth  while  to  consider,  whether  the  regular  decent  life  of  a  virtuous  man  may  not  as 
much  conduce  to  this  end,  as  the  mad  sallies  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  Lys. 
I  will  acknowledge  that  a  nation  may  merely  subsist,  or  be  kept  alive,  but  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  flourish  without  the  aid  of  vice.  To  produce  a  quick  circulation  of 
traffic  and  wealth  in  a  state,  there  must  be  exorbitant  and  irregular  motions  in  the 
appetites  and  passions.  Euph.  The  more  people  a  nation  contains,  and  the  happier 
those  people  are,  the  more  that  nation  may  be  said  to  flourish.  I  think  we  are  agreed 
in  this  point.  Lys.  We  are.  Euph.  You  allow  then  that  riches  are  not  an  ultimate 
end,  but  should  only  be  considered  as  the  means  to  procure  happiness.  Lys.  I  do. 
Euph.  It  seems,  that  means  cannot  be  of  use  without  our  knowing  the  end,  and  how 
to  apply  them  to  it  ]    Lys,  It  seems  bo.    E^ph,  Will  it  not  follow,  that  in  order  t9 
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make  a  nation  flourish,  it  is  not  suflicient  to  mal<e  it  wealthy,  without  l<nowing  tlie  true 
end  and  happiness  of  manliind,  and  how  to  apply  wealth  towards  attaining  that  end. 
In  proportion  as  these  points  are  known  and  practised,  I  think  the  nation  should  be 
likely  to  flourish.  But  for  a  people  who  neither  know  nor  practise  them,  to  gain 
riches,  seems  to  me  the  same  advantage  that  it  would  be  for  a  sick  man  to  come  at 
plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  which  he  could  not  use  but  to  his  hurt.  Lys.  I'his  is  mere 
sophistry;  it  is  arguing  without  persuading.  Look  into  common  life  ;  examine  the 
pursuits  of  men  :  have  a  due  respect  for  the  consent  of  the  world  ;  and  you  will  soon 
be  convinced,  thAt  riches  alone  are  sufficient  fo  make  a  nation  flourishing  and  happy. 
Give  them  riches,  and  they  will  make  themselves  happy,  without  that  political  inven- 
tion, that  trick  of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  called  virtue. 

XI.  Euph.  Virtue  then,  in  your  account,  is  a  trick  of  statesmen  ?  Lys,  It  is. 
Euph.  Why  then  do  your  sagacious  sect  betray  and  divulge  that  trick  or  secret  of 
state,  which  wise  men  have  judged  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  world? 
Lysicles  hesitating,  Crito  made  answer,  that  he  presumed  it  was  because  their  sect 
being  wiser  than  all  other  wise  men,  disdained  to  see  the  world  governed  by  wrong 
maxims,  and  would  set  all  things  on  a  right  bottom.  Euph.  Thus  much  is  certain. 
If  we  look  into  all  institutions  of  government,  and  the  political  writings  of  such  as 
have  heretofore  passed  for  wise  men,  we  shall  find  a  great  regard  for  virtue.  Lys. 
You  shall  find  a  strong  tincture  of  prejudice  ;  but  as  I  said  before,  consult  the  multi- 
tude if  you  would  find  nature  and  truth.  Euph.  But  among  country  gentlemen,  and 
farmers,  and  the  better  sort  of  tradesmen,  is  not  virtue  a  reputable  thing  ?  Lys.  You 
pick  up  authorities  among  men  of  low  life  and  vile  education.  Euph,  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  pay  a  decent  respect  to  the  authority  of  minute  philosophers.  Lys.  And  I 
would  fain  know  whose  authority  should  be  more  considered,  than  that  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  alone  above  prejudice,  and  think  for  themselves.  Euph.  How  doth  it 
appear  that  you  are  the  only  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind  ?  IMay  not  a  minute  phi- 
losopher, as  well  as  another  man,  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  leaders  of  his  sect? 
May  not  an  atheistical  education  prejudice  towards  atheism?  What  should  hinder 
a  man's  being  prejudiced  against  religion,  as  well  as  for  it  ?  Or  can  you  assign  any 
reason  why  an  attachment  to  pleasure,  interest,  vice,  or  vanity,  may  not  be  supposed 
to  prejudice  men  against  virtue  ?  Lys.  This  is  pleasant.  What !  suppose  thoSe  very 
men  influenced  by  prejndice,  wlio  are  always  disputing  against  it,  whose  constant  aim 
it  is  to  detect  and  demolish  prejudices  of  all  kinds !  Except  their  own,  replied  Crito, 
for  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  help  thinking  they  have  some  small  prejudice, 
though  not  in  favour  of  virtue. 

XII.  1  observe,  Lysicles,  that  you  allowed  to  Euphranor,  the  greater  number  of 
happy  people  there  are  in  a  state,  the  more  that  state  maybe  said  to  flourish  :  it  follows 
therefore,  that  such  methods  as  multiply  inhabitants  are  good,  and  such  as  diminish 
them  are  bad,  for  the  public.  And  one  would  think  nobody  need  be  told,  that  the 
strength  of  a  state  consists  more  in  the  number  and  sort  of  people,  than  in  any  thing 
else.  But  in  proportion  as  vice  and  luxury,  those  public  blessings  encouraged  by  this 
minute  philosophy,  prevail  among  us,  fewer  are  disposed  to  marry,  too  many  being 
diverted  by  pleasure,  disabled  by  disease,  or  frightened  by  expense.  Nor  doth  vice 
only  thin  a  nation  hut  also  debaseth  it  by  a  puny  degenerate  race.  I  might  add,  that 
it  is  ruinous  to  our  manufactures,  both  as  it  makes  labour  dear,  and  thereby  enables 
our  more  frugal  neighbours  to  undersell  us  ;  and  also  as  it  diverts  the  lower  sort  of 
people  from  honest  callings  to  wicked  projects.  If  these  and  such  considerations  were 
taken  into  the  account,  I  believe  it  would  be  evident  to  any  man  in  his  senses,  that 
the  imaginary  benefits  of  vice  bear  no  proportion  to  the  solid  real  woes  that  attend  it. 

Lysicles,  upon  this,  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  at  Crito,  without  vouchsafing  any 
other  answer.  After  which,  addressing  himself  to  Euphranor,  There  cannot,  said  he, 
be  a  stronger  instance  of  prejudice,  than  that  a  man  should  at  this  time  of  day  preserve 
a  reverence  for  that  idol  virtue,  a  thing  so  effectually  exposed  and  exploded  by  the 
most  knowing  men  of  the  age,  who  have  shewn,  that  a  man  is  a  mere  engine,  played 
upon  and  driven  about  by  sensible  objects  ;  and  that  moral  virtue  is  only  a  name,  a 
notion,  a  chimera,  an  enthusiasm,  or  at  best  a  fashion,  uncertain  and  changeable,  like 
all  other  fashions.  Euph.  What  do  you  think,  Lysicles,  of  health ;  doth  it  depend 
on  fancy  and  caprice,  oris  it  something  real  in  the  bodily  composition  of  a  man? 

Lys.  Health  is  something  real,  which  results  from  the  right  constitution  and  tem- 
perature of  the  organs  and  the  fluids  circulating  through  them.  Euph.  This  you  say 
is  health  of  body  ?  Lys,  It  is.'  Enph.  And  may  we  not  suppose  a  healthy  constitution 
of  soul,  when  the  notions  are  right,  the  judgments  true,  the  will  regular,  the  passions 
and  appetites  directed  to  their  proper  objects,  and  confined  within  due  bounds'!  This, 
in  regard  to  the  soul,  seems  what  health  is  to  the  body.  And  the  man  whose  mind  is 
so  constituted,  is  he  not  properly  called  virtuous  ?    And  to  produce  this  healthy  dis- 
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position  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  should  not  every  good  man  employ  his 
endeavours  ?  If  these  things  have  any  appearance  of  truth,  as  to  me  they  seem  to 
have,  it  will  not  then  be  so  clear  a  point  that  virtue  is  a  mere  whim  or  fashion,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  repi-esent  it,  I  must  own  somethinjjj  unexpectedly,  after  what  had  been 
discoursed  in  last  evening's  conference,  whicli,  if  you  would  call  to  mind,  might  per- 
haps save  both  of  us  some  trouble.  Lys.  Would  you  know  the  truth,  Euphranor? 
I  must  own  I  have  quite  forgot  all  your  discourse  about  virtue,  duty,  and  all  such 
points,  which,  being  of  an  airy  notional  nature,  are  apt  to  vanish,  and  leave  no  trace 
on  a  mind  accustomed  only  to  receive  impression  from  realities. 

XIII.  Having  heard  these  words,  Euphranor  looked  at  Crito  and  me,  and  said 
smiling,  I  have  mistaken  my  part ;  it  was  mine  to  learn,  and  his  to  instruct.  Then 
addressing  himself  to  Lysicles,  Deal  faithfully,  said  he,  and  let  me  know,  whether  the 
public  benefit  of  vice  be  in  truth  that  which  makes  you  plead  for  it?  Lys.  I  love  to 
speak  frankly  what  T  think.  Know  then,  that  private  interest  is  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal consideration  with  philosophers  of  our  sect.  Now  of  all  interests  pleasure  is  that 
which  hath  the  strongest  charms,  and  no  pleasures  like  those  which  are  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  licence.  Herein  consists  the  peculiar  excellency  of  our  principles, 
that  they  show  people  how  to  serve  their  country  by  diverting  themselves,  causing 
the  two  streams  of  public  spirit  and  self-love  to  unite  and  run  in  the  same  channel. 
I  have  told  you  already,  that  I  admit  a  nation  might  subsist  by  the  rules  of  virtue. 
But  give  me  leave  to  say,  it  will  barely  subsist,  in  a  dull  joyless  insipid  state,  whereas 
the  sprightly  excesses  of  vice  inspire  men  with  joy  :  and  where  particulars  rejoice, 
the  public,  which  is  made  up  of  particulars,  must  do  so  too  ;  that  is,  the  public  must 
be  happy.  This  I  take  to  be  an  irrefragable  argument.  But  to  give  you  its  full 
force,  and  make  it  as  plain  as  possible,  1  will  trace  things  from  their  original.  Hap- 
piness is  the  end  to  which  created  beings  naturally  tend,  but  we  find  that  all  animals, 
whether  men  or  brutes,  do  naturally  and  principally  pursue  real  pleasure  of  sense, 
which  is  therefore  to  be  thought  their  supreme  good,  their  true  end  and  happiness. 
It  is  for  this  men  live,  and  whoever  understands  life  must  allow  that  man  to  enjoy  the 
top  and  flower  of  it,  who  hath  a  quick  sense  of  pleasure,  and  withal  spirit,  skill,  and 
fortune,  sufficient  to  gratify  every  appetite  and  every  taste.  Niggards  and  fools  will 
envy  or  traduce  such  a  one  because  they  cannot  equal  him.  Hence,  all  that  sober 
trifling  in  disparagement  of  what  evei-y  one  would  be  master  of  if  he  could,  a  full 
freedom  and  unlimited  scope  of  pleasure.  Euph.  Let  me  see  whether  I  understand 
you.  Pleasure  of  sense,  you  say,  is  the  chief  pleasure?  Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  And 
this  would  be  cramped  and  diminished  by  virtue  ?  Lys.  It  would.  Euph.  Tell  me, 
Lysicles,  is  pleasure  then  at  the  height  when  the  appetites  are  satisfied?  Lys. 
There  is  then  only  an  indolence,  the  lively  sense  of  pleasure  being  past.  Euph.  It 
should  seem  therefore;  that  the  appetites  must  be  always  craving  to  preserve  pleasure 
alive  ?  Lys.  That  is  our  sense  of  the  matter.  Euph.  The  Greek  philosopher, 
therefore,  was  in  the  right,  who  considered  the  body  of  a  man  of  pleasure  as  a  leaky 
vessel,  always  filling  and  never  full.  Lys.  You  may  divert  yourself  with  allegories, 
if  you  please.  But  all  the  while  ours  is  literally  the  true  taste  of  nature.  Look 
throughout  the  universe,  and  you  shall  find  birds  and  fishes,  beasts  and  insects,  all 
kinds  of  animals,  with  which  the  creation  swarms,  constantly  engaged  by  instinct  in 
the  pursuit  of  sensible  pleasure.  And  shall  man  alone  be  the  grave  fool  who  thwarts, 
and  crosses,  and  subdues,  his  appetites;  whilst  his  fellow-creatures  do  all  most  joyfully 
and  freely  indulge  them?  Euph.  IIow !  Lysicles,  I  thought  that  being  governed  by 
the  senses,  appetites,  and  passions,  was  the  most  grievous  slavery ;  and  that  the 
proper  business  of  free-thinkers,  or  philosophers,  had  been  to  set  men  from  the  power 
of  ambition,  avarice,  and  sensuality  !  Lys.  You  mistake  the  point.  We  make  men 
rehsh  the  world,  attentive  to  their  interests,  lively  and  luxurious  in  their  pleasures, 
without  fear  or  restraint  either  from  God  or  man.  We  despise  those  preaching 
writers,  who  used  to  disturb  or  cramp  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  human  life. 
We  hold,  that  a  wise  man  who  meddles  with  business,  doth  it  altogether  for  his 
interest,  and  refers  his  interest  to  his  pleasure.  With  us  it  is  a  maxim,  that  a  man 
should  seize  the  moments  as  they  fly.  Without  love,  and  wine,  and  play,  and  late 
hours,  we  hold  life  not  to  be  worth  living.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  there  is  something 
gross  and  ill-bred  in  the  vices  of  mean  men,  which  the  genteel  philosopher  abhors. 
Cri.  But  to  cheat,  whore,  betray,  get  drunk,  do  all  these  things  decently,  this  is  true 
wisdom,  and  elegance  of  taste. 

XIV.  Euph.  To  me,  who  have  been  used  to  'another  way  of  thinking,  this  new 
philosophy  seems  difficult  to  digest.  I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  examine  its  prin- 
ciples, with  the  same  freedom  that  you  do  those  of  other  sects.  Lys.  Agreed. 
Euph.  You  say,  if  1  mistake  not,  that  a  wise  man  pursues  only  his  private  interest, 
ana  that  this  consists  in  sensual  pleasure,  for  proof  whereof  you  appeal  to  nature.    Is 
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not  this  what  you  advance  ?  Lys.  It  is.  Euph.  You  conclude,  therefore,  that  as 
other  animals  are  guided  by  natural  instinct,  man  too  ought  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
sense  and  appetite  ?  Lys.  I  do.  Ewph.  But  in  this  do  you  not  argue  as  if  man  had 
only  sense  and  appetite  for  his  fifuides,  on  which  supposition  there  might  be  truth  in 
what  you  say  ?  But  what  if  be  hath  intellect,  reason,  a  higher  instinct  and  a  nobler 
life  ?  If  this  be  the  case,  and  you,  being  man,  live  like  a  brute,  is  it  not  the  way  to 
be  defrauded  of  your  true  happiness  7  to  be  mortified  and  disappointed  ?  Consider 
most  sort  of  brutes,  you  shall  perhaps  find  them  have  a  greater  share  of  sensual  hap- 
piness than  man.  Lys.  To  our  sorrow  we  do.  This  hath  made  several  gentlemen 
of  our  sect  envy  brutes,  and  lament  the  lot  of  human  kind.  Cri.  It  was  a  consider- 
ation of  this  sort  which  inspired  Erotylus,  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  wishing 
himself  a  snail  upon  hearing  of  certain  particularities  discovered  in  that  animal  by  a 
modern  virtuoso.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Lysicles,  if  you  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  gold 
and  silver,  should  you  envy  another  for  having  a  little  more  coyper  than  you  ?  Lys. 
1  should  not.  Ewph.  Are  not  reason,  imagination,  and  sense,  faculties  differing  in 
kind,  and  in  rank  higher  one  than  another?  Lys.  I  do  not  deny  it.  Euph.  Their 
acts  therefore  differ  in  kind  ?  Lys.  They  do.  Euph.  Consequently  the  pleasures 
perfective  of  those  acts  are  also  different.  Lys.  They  are.  Euph.  You  admit, 
therefore,  three  sorts  of  pleasure ;  pleasure  of  reason,  pleasure  of  imagination,  and 
pleasure  of  sense.  Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  And,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  the  operation 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  faculty  to  be  attended  with  the  highest  pleasure,  may  we 
not  suppose  the  two  former  to  be  as  gold  or  silver,  and  the  latter  only  as  copper  ? 
whence  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that  man  need  not  envy  or  imitate  a  brute.  Lys. 
And  nevertheless  there  are  very  ingenious  men  who  do.  And  surely  every  one  may 
be  allowed  to  know  what  he  wants,  and  wherein  his  true  happiness  consists.  Ewph. 
Is  it  not  plain  that  different  animals  have  different  pleasures  1  Take  a  hog  from  his 
ditch  or  dunghill,  lay  him  on  a  rich  bed,  treat  him  with  sweetmeats,  and  music,  and 
perfumes.  All  these  things  will  be  no  entertainment  to  him.  Do  not  a  bird,  a  beast, 
a  fish,  amuse  themselves  in  various  manners,  insomuch  that  what  is  pleasing  to  one 
may  be  death  to  another  ?  Is  it  ever  seen  that  one  of  those  animals  quits  its  own 
element  or  way  of  living,  to  adopt  that  of  another?  and  shall  man  quit  his  own  nature 
to  imitate  a  brute  ?  Lys,  But  sense  is  not  only  natural  to  brutes;  is  it  not  also 
natural  to  man  ?  Euph.  It  is,  but  with  this  difference,  it  maketh  the  whole  of  a  brute, 
but  is  the  lowest  part  or  faculty  of  a  human  soul.  The  nature  of  any  thing  is  pecu- 
liarly that  which  doth  distinguish  it  from  other  things,  not  what  it  hath  in  common 
with  them.  Do  you  allow  this  to  be  true?  Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  And  is  not  reason 
that  which  makes  the  principal  difference  between  man  and  other  animals?  Ijys.  It 
is.  Evph.  Reason,  therefore,  being  the  principal  part  of  our  nature,  whatever  is 
most  reasonable  should  seem  most  natural  to  man.  Must  we  not  therefore  think 
rational  pleasures  more  agreeable  to  human  kind  than  those  of  sense?  Man  and 
beast,  having  different  natures,  seem  to  have  different  faculties,  different  enjoyments, 
and  different  sorts  of  happiness.  You  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  sort  of  life  which 
makes  the  happiness  of  a  mole  or  a  bat  would  be  a  very  wretched  one  for  an  eagle. 
And  may  you  not  as  well  conceive  that  the  happiness  of  a  brute  can  never  constitute 
the  true  happiness  of  a  man  ?  A  beast,  without  reflection  or  remorse,  without  fore- 
sight, or  appetite  of  immortality,  without  notion  of  vice  or  virtue,  or  order,  or  reason, 
or  knowledge  !  What  motive,  what  grounds,  can  there  be  for  bringing  down  man,  in 
whom  are  all  these  things,  to  a  level  with  such  a  creature  ?  What  merit,  what 
ambition,  in  the  minute  philosopher  to  make  such  an  animal  a  guide  or  rule  for 
human  life  ? 

XV.  Lys.  It  is  strange,  Euphranor,  that  one  who  admits  freedom  of  thought,  as 
you  do,  should  yet  be  such  a  slave  to  prejudice.  You  still  talk  of  order  and  virtue,  as 
of  real  tilings,  as  if  our  philosophers  had  never  demonstrated,  that  they  have  no 
foundation  in  nature,  and  are  only  the  effects  of  education.  I  know,  said  Crito,  how 
the  minute  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  demonstrate  this  point.  They  consider 
the  animal  nature  of  man,  or  man  so  far  forth  as  he  is  animal ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
that,  consicfered  in  that  light,  he  hath  no  sense  of  duty,  no  notion  of  virtue.  He 
therefore,  who  should  look  for  virtue  among  mere  animals,  or  human  kind  as  such, 
would  look  in  the  wrong  place.  But  that  philosopher  who  is  attentive  only  to  the 
animal  part  of  his  being,  and  raiseth  his  theories  from  the  very  dregs  of  our  species, 
might  probably,  upon  second  thoughts,  find  himself  mistaken.  Look  you,  Crito,  said 
Lysicles,  my  argument  is  with  Euphranor,  to  whom  addressing  his  discourse ;  I 
observe,  said  he,  that  you  stand  much  upon  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  This  thing 
of  dignity  is  an  old  worn-out  notion,  which  depends  on  other  notions,  old  and  stale, 
and  worn-out,  such  as  an  immaterial  spirit,  and  a  ray  derived  from  the  Divinity.  But 
in  the«»  days  men  of  sense  make  » jest  of  all  this  grandeur  8n4  dignity ;  and  many 
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there  are  would  gladly  exchange  their  share  of  it  for  the  repose,  and  freedom,  and 
sensuality  of  a  brute.  But  comparisons  are  odious ;  waiving  therefore  all  inquiry 
concerning  the  respective  excellences  of  man  and  beast,  and  whether  it  is  beneath  a 
man  to  follow  or  imitate  brute  animals,  in  judging  of  the  chief  good  and  conduct  of 
life  and  manners,  I  shall  be  content  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  men  themselves,  for 
the  truth  of  my  notions.  Do  but  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  ask  the  common  run 
of  men,  whether  pleasure  of  sense  be  not  the  only  true,  solid,  substantial  good  of  their 
kind  ?  Evph.  But  might  not  the  same  vulgar  sort  of  men  prefer  a  piece  of  sign -post 
painting  to  one  of  Raphael's,  or  a  Grub-street  ballad  to  an  ode  of  Horace?  Is  there 
not  a  real  difference  between  good  and  bad  wrijjng  1  Lys.  There  is.  Euph.  And  yet 
you  will  allow  there  must  be  a  maturity  and|jteproveraent  of  understanding  to  discern 
this  difference,  which  doth  not  make  it  thSefore  less  real  1  Lys.  I  will.  Euph.  In 
the  same  manner  what  should  hinder,  but  there  may  be  in  nature  a  true  difference 
between  vice  and  virtue,  although  it  require  some  degree  of  reflection  and  judgment 
to  observe  it?  In  order  to  Itnow  whether  a  thing  be  agreeable  to  the  rational  nature 
of  man,  it  seems  one  should  rather  observe  and  consult  those  who  have  most  employed 
or  improved  their  reason.  Lys.  Well,  I  shall  not  insist  on  consulting  the  common 
herd  of  mankind.  From  the  ignorant  and  gross  vulgar,  I  might  myself  appeal  in 
many  cases  to  men  of  rank  and  fashion.  Euph.  They  are  a  sort  of  men  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  know  much  of  by  my  own  observation.  But  I  remember  a  remark  of 
Aristotle,  who  was  himself  a  courtier,  and  knew  them  well.  "  Virtue,  saith  he,*  and 
good  sense  are  not  the  property  of  high  birth  or  a  great  estate.  Nor  if  they  who 
possess  these  advantages,  wanting  a  taste  for  rational  pleasure,  betake  themselves  to 
those  of  sense,  ought  we  therefore  to  esteem  them  eligible,  any  more  than  we  should 
the  toys  and  pastimes  of  children,  because  they  seem  so  to  them?"  And  indeed  one 
may  be  allowed  to  question,  whether  the  truest  estimate  of  things  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  mind  intoxicated  with  luxury,  and  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  high  living. 

Cum  stnpet  insanis  acies  fulgoribus,  et  cum 
^cclinis  falsis  animus  meliora  recusal. — HOR. 

Crito  upon  this  observed,  that  he  knew  an  English  nobleman  who  in  the  prime  of  life 
professed  a  liberal  art;  and  is  the  first  man  of  his  profession  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
he  was  very  sure  he  had  more  pleasure  from  the  exercise  of  that  elegant  art,  than 
from  any  sensual  enjoyment  within  the  power  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  and  most 
bountiful  spirits  in  Great  Britain. 

XVI.  Lys.  But  why  need  we  have  recourse  to  the  judgment  of  other  men  in  so 
plain  a  case  ?  I  appeal  to  your  own  breast,  consult  that,  and  then  say  if  sensible 
pleasure  be  not  the  chief  good  of  man.  Euph.  I,  for  my  part,  have  often  thought 
those  pleasures  which  are  highest  in  the  esteem  of  sensualists,  so  far  from  being  the 
chiefest  good,  that  it  seemed  doubtful,  upon  the  whole,  whether  they  were  any  good 
at  all,  any  more  than  the  mere  removal  of  pain.  Are  not  our  wants  and  appetites 
uneasy  ?  Lys.  They  are.  Euph.  Doth  not  sensual  pleasure  consist  in  satisfying 
them  ?  Lys.  It  doth,  Euph.  But  the  cravings  are  tedious,  the  satisfaction  momen- 
tary. Is  it  not  so  ?  Lys.  It  is  ;  but  what  then  ?  Euph.  Why  then  it  should  seem 
that  sensual  pleasure  is  but  a  short  deliverance  from  long  pain.  A  long  avenue  of 
uneasiness  leads  to  a  point  of  pleasure,  which  ends  in  disgust  or  remorse.  Cri.  And 
he  who  pursues  this  ignis  fatuus  imagines  himself  a  philosopher  and  free-thinker. 
Lys.  Pedants  are  governed  by  words  and  notions,  while  the  wiser  men  of  pleasure 
follow  fact,  nature,  and  sense.  Cri.  But  what  if  notional  pleasures  should  in  fact 
prove  the  most  real  and  lasting?  Pure  pleasures  of  reason  and  imagination  neither 
hurt  the  health,  nor  waste  the  fortune,  nor  gall  the  conscience.  By  them  the  mind 
is  long  entertained  without  loathing  or  satiety.  On  the  other  hand  a  notion  (which 
with  you  it  seems  passeth  for  nothing)  often  embitters  the  most  lively  sensual  plea- 
sures, which  at  bottom  will  be  found  also  to  depend  upon  notion  more  than  perhaps 
you  imagine,  it  being  a  vulgar  remark,  that  those  things  are  more  enjoyed  by  hope 
and  foretaste  of  the  soul  than  by  possession.  Thus  much  is  yielded,  that  the  actual 
enjoyment  is  very  short,  and  the  alternative  of  appetite  and  disgust  long  as  well  as 
uneasy.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  should  seem  those  gentlemen,  who  are  called 
men  of  pleasure  from  their  eager  pui-suit  of  it,  do  in  reality,  with  great  expense  of 
fortune,  ease,  and  health,  purchase  pain.  Lys.  You  may  spin  out  plausible  argu- 
ments, but  will  after  all  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  me  that  so  many  inge- 
nious men  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  things  so  directly  opposite  as 
pain  and  pleasure.  How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  this  ?  Cri.  I  believe  a  reason 
may  be  assigned  for  it,  but  to  men  of  pleasure  no  truth  is  so  palatable  as  a  fable. 

•  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  lib.  x.  c  vl. 
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Jove  once  upon  a  time  having  ordered,  ttiat  pleasure  and  pain  should  be  mixed  in 
equal  proportions  in  every  dose  of  liuinan  life,  upon  a  complaint  that  some  men 
endeavoured  to  separate  what  he  had  joined,  and  taking  more  than  their  share  ot  the 
sweet,  would  leave  all  the  sour  for  others,  commanded  Mercury  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
evil,  by  fixing  on  each  delinquent  a  pair  of  invisible  spectacles,  which  should  change 
the  appearance  of  things,  making  pain  look  like  pleasure,  and  pleasure  like  pain, 
labour  like  recreation,  and  recreation  like  labour.  From  that  timethe  men  of  plea- 
sure  are  eternally  mistaking  and  repenting.  Lys.  If  your  doctrine  takes  place,  I 
would  fain  know  what  can  be  the  advantage  of  a  great  fortune,  which  all  mankind  so 
eagerly  pursue.  Cri.  It  is  a  common  saying  with  Eucrates,  that  a  great  fortune  is  an 
edged  fool,  which  a  hundred  may  coni?at  for  one  who  knows  how  to  use  it,  so  much 
easier  is  the  art  of  getting  than  that  oftspending.  What  its  advantage  is  I  will  not 
say,  but  I  will  venture  to  declare  what  it  is  not.  I  am  sure  that  where  abundance 
excludes  want,  and  enjoyment  prevents  appetites,  there  is  not  the  quickest  sense  of 
those  pleasures  we  have  been  speaking  of,  in  which  the  footman  hath  often  a  greater 
share  than  his  lord,  who  cannot  enlarge  his  stomach  in  proportion  to  his  estate. 

XVII.  Reasonable  and  well-educated  men  of  all  ranks  have,  I  believe,  pretty  much 
the  same  amusements,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  fortunes :  but  those  who 
are  particularly  distinguished  as  men  of  pleasure  seem  to  possess  it  in  a  very  small 
degree.  Euph.  I  have  heard  that  among  persons  of  that  character,  a  game  of  cards 
is  esteemed  a  chief  diversion.  Lys.  Without  cards  there  could  be  no  living  for  people 
of  fashion.  It  is  the  most  delightful  way  of  passing  an  evening  when  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  got  together,  who  would  otherwise  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do  with  them- 
selves. But  a  pack  of  cards  is  so  engaging,  that  it  doth  not  only  employ  them  when 
they  are  met,  but  serves  to  draw  them  together.  Quadrille  gives  them  pleasure  in 
prospect  during  the  dull  hours  of  the  day,  they  reflect  on  it  with  delight,  and  it 
furnishes  discourse  when  it  is  over.  Cri.  One  would  be  apt  to  suspect  these  people  of 
condition  pass  their  time  but  heavily,  and  are  but  little  the  better  for  their  fortunes,  whose 
chief  amusement  is  a  thing  in  the  power  of  every  porter  or  footman,  who  is  as  welj 
qualified  to  receive  pleasure  from  cards  as  a  peer.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  when 
people  of  a  certain  turn  are  got  together,  they  should  prefer  doing  any  thing  to  the 
ennui  of  their  own  conversation ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  there  is  any  great 
pleasure  in  this.  What  a  card-table  can  afford  requires  neither  parts  nor  fortune  to 
judge  of.  Lys.  Play  is  a  serious  amusement  that  comes  to  the  relief  of  a  man  of 
pleasure,  after  the  more  lively  and  affecting  enjoyments  of  sense.  It  kills  time  beyond 
any  thing,  and  is  a  most  admirable  anodyne  to  divert  or  prevent  thought,  which  might 
otherwise  prey  upon  the  mind.  Cri.  I  can  easily  comprehend,  that  no  man  upon  earth 
ought  to  prize  anodynes  for  the  spleen,  more  than  a  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure.  An 
ancient  sage,  speaking  of  one  of  that  character,  saith  he  is  made  wretched  by  disap- 
pointments and  appetites,  Xutfiirai  iirorvyx^'"^  ""'  smSu/tSv.  And  if'-this  was  true 
of  the  Greeks  who  lived  in  the  sun,  and  had  so  much  spirit,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is 
still  more  so  of  our  modern  English.  Something  there  is  in  our  climate  and  complexion, 
that  makes  idleness  no  where  so  much  its  own  punishment  as  in  England,  where  an 
uneducated  fine  gentleman  pays  for  his  momentary  pleasures,  with  longand  cruel  inter- 
vals of  spleen  ;  for  relief  of  which  he  is  driven  into  sensual  excesses,  that  produce  a 
proportionable  depression  of  spirits,  which,  as  it  createth  a  greater  want  of  pleasures, 
so  it  lessens  the  ability  to  enjoy  them.  There  is  a  cast  of  thought  in  the  complexion 
of  an  Englishman,  which  renders  him  the  most  unsuccessful  rake  in  the  world.  He  is 
(as  Aiistole  expresseth  it)  at  variance  with  himself.  He  is  neither  brute  enough  to 
enjoy  his  appetites,  nor  man  enough  to  govern  them.  He  knows  and  feels  that  what 
he  pursues  is  not  his  true  good,  his  reflection  serving  only  to  shew  him  that  misery 
which  his  habitual  sloth  and  indolence  will  not  suffer  him  to  remedy.  At  length  being 
grown  odious  to  himself,  and  abhorring  his  own  company,  he  runs  into  every  idle 
assembly,  not  from  the  hopes  of  pleasure,  but  merely  to  respite  the  pain  of  his  own 
mind.  Listless  and  uneasy  at  the  present,  he  hath  no  delight  in  reflecting  on  what  is 
past,  or  in  the  ))rospect  of  any  thing  to  come.  This  man  of  pleasure,  when  after  a 
wretched  scene  of  vanity  and  woe  his  animal  nature  is  worn  to  the  stumps,  wishes  and 
dreads  death  by  turns,  and  is  sick  of  living,  without  having  ever  tried  or  known  the 
true  life  of  man.  Etcph.  It  is  well  this  sort  ot  life,  which  is  of  so  little  benefit  to  the 
owner,  conducctli  so  much  to  that  of  the  public.  But  pray  tell  me,  do  these  gentlemen 
set  up  for  minute  philosophers  ?  Cri.  That  sect,  you  must  know,  contains  two  sorts  of 
philosophers,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  Those  I  have  been  describing  are  of  the  former 
kind.  They  differ  rather  ill  practice  than  in  theory.  As  an  older,  graver,  or  duller 
man,  from  one  that  is  younncr,  and  more  capalile  or  fond  of  pleasure.  The  dry  pliilo- 
sopher  passeth  his  time  but  dryly.  He  has  the  honour  of  pimping  for  the  vices  of 
more  sprightly  men,  who  in  return  offer  some  small  incense  to  his  vanity.     Upon  this 
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encouragement,  and  to  make  his  own  mind  easy  when  it  is  past  being  pleased,  he 
employs  himself  in  justifying  those  excesses  he  cannot  partake  in.  But  to  return  to 
your  question,  those  miserable  folk  are  mighty  men  for  the  minute  philosophy.  Euph. 
What  hinders  them  then  from  putting  an  end  to  their  lives?  Cri.  Their  not  being 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  they  profess.  Some,  indeed,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  do  now 
and  then  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves.  And  as  the  minute  philosophy  prevails, 
we  daily  see  more  examples  of  suicide.  But  they  bear  no  proportion  to  those  who 
would  put  an  end  to  their  lives  if  they  durst.  My  friend  Clinias,  who  had  been  one  of 
them,  and  a  philosopher  of  rank,  let  me  into  the  secret  history  of  their  doubts  and 
fears  and  irresolute  resolutions  of  making  away  with  themselves,  which  last  he  assures 
riie  is  a  frequent  topic  with  men  of  pleasure,  ^Bn  they  have  drunk  themselves  into  a 
little  spirit  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  mecha^Wal  valour,  the  renowned  philosopher 
Hermocrates  shot  himself  through  the  head.  The  same  thing  hath  since  been  practised 
by  several  others,  to  the  great  relief  of  their  friends.  Splenetic,  worried,  and  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits,  they  run  upon  their  doom  with  the  same  courage  as  a  bird  runs 
into  the  mouth  of  a  rattle-snake,  not  because  they  are  bold  to  die,  but  because  they 
are  afraid  to  live.  Clinias  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  irreligion,  by  the  discourse  and 
opinion  of  other  minute  philosophers,  who  were  mutually  strengthened  in  their  unbelief 
by  his.  After  this  manner,  authority  working  in  a  circle,  they  endeavoured  to  atheize 
one  another.  But  though  he  pretended  even  to  a  demonstration  against  the  being  of 
a  God,  yet  he  could  not  inwai'dly  conquer  his  own  belief.  He  fell  sick,  and  acknow- 
ledged this  truth,  is  now  a  sober  man  and  a  good  Christian  ;  owns  he  was  never  so 
happy  as  since  he  became  such,  nor  so  wretched  as  while  he  was  a  minute  philosopher. 
And  he  who  has  tried  both  conditions  may  be  allowed  a  proper  judge  of  both.  Lys. 
Truly  a  fine  account  of  the  brightest  and  bravest  men  of  the  age  !  Cri.  Bright  and 
brave  are  fine  attributes.  But  our  curate  is  of  opinion,  that  all  you  free-thinking  rakes 
are  either  fools  or  cowards.  Thus  he  argues ;  if  such  a  man  doth  not  see  his  true 
interest,  he  wants  sense;  if  he  doth,  but  dare  not  pursue  it,  he  wants  courage.  In 
this  manner,  from  the  defect  of  sense  and  courage,  he  deduceth  that  whole  species  of 
men,  who  are  so  apt  to  value  themselves  upon  both  those  qualities.  Lys.  As  for  their 
courage,  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  give  proof  of  it;  and  for  their  understanding, 
thanks  to  nature,  it  is  of  a  size  not  to  be  measured  by  country  parsons. 

XVIII.  Euph,  But  Socrates,  who  was  no  country  parson,  suspected  your  men  of 
pleasure  were  such  through  ignorance.  Lys.  Ignorance  of  whatl  Euph.  Of  the  art 
of  computing.  It  was  his  opinion  that  rakes  cannot  reckon."  And  that  for  want  of 
this  skill  they  make  wrong  judgments  about  pleasure,  on  the  right  choice  of  which  their 
happiness  depends.  Lys.  I  do  not  understand  you.  Euph,  Do  you  grant  that  sense 
perceiveth  only  sensible  things?  Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  Sense  perceiveth  only  things 
present,  Lys.  This  too  I  grant.  Euph.  Future  pleasures,  therefore,  and  pleasures 
of  the  understaaling,  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  actual  sense.  Lys.  They  are  not. 
Euph.  Those  therefore  who  judge  of  pleasure  by  sense,  may  find  themselves  mistaken 
at  the  foot  of  the  account. 

Cum  lapidosa  chiragra 
Contudit  artlculos  veteris  ratnalia  fagi. 
Turn  crassos  transisse  dies  lucemque  palustrem, 
Et  sibi  jaQi  seri  vitam  ingemiiere  relictam.f 

To  make  a  right  computation,  should  you  not  consider  all  the  faculties  and  all  the 
kinds  of  pleasure,  taking  into  your  account  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  rating 
them  all  according  to  their  true  value?  Cri.  The  Epicureans  themselves  allowed, 
that  pleasure  which  procures  a  greater  pain,  or  hinders  a  greater  pleasure,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  pain  ;  and,  that  pain  which  procures  a  greater  pleasure,  or  prevents  a 
greater  pain,  is  to  be  accounted  a  pleasure.  In  order  therefore  to  make  a  true  estimate 
of  pleasure,  the  great  spring  of  action,  and  that  from  whence  the  conduct  of  life  takes 
its  bias,  we  ought  to  compute  intellectual  pleasures  and  future  pleasures,  as  well  as 
present  and  sensible,  we  ought  to  make  allowance  in  the  valuation  of  each  particular 
pleasure,  for  all  the  pains  and  evils,  for  all  the  disgust,  remorse,  and  shame,  that 
attend  it ;  we  ought  to  regard  both  kind  and  quantity,  the  sincerity,  the  intenseness, 
and  the  duration  of  pleasures.  Euph.  And  all  these  points  duly  considered,  will  not 
Socrates  seem  to  have  had  reason  on  his  side,  when  he  thought  ignorance  made  rakes, 
and  particularly  their  being  ignorant  of  what  he  calls  the  science  of  more  andless, 
greater  and  smaller,  equality  and  comparison,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  art,  of  computing? 
Lys.  All  this  discourse  seems  notional.  For  real  abilities  of  every  kind,  it  is  well 
known,  we  have  the  brightest  men  of  the  age  among  us.  But  all  those  who  know  the 
world  do  calculate  that  what  you  call  a  good  Christian,  who  hath  neither  a  large  con- 

*  PJalo  in  Protag.  t  Persiu?',  .Sat,  v. 
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science,  nor  unprejudiced  mind,  must  be  unfit  for  the  affairs  of  it.  Thus  you  see,  while 
you  compute  yourselves  out  of  pleasure,  others  compute  you  out  of  business.  What 
then  are  you  good  for  with  all  your  computation  ?  Euph.  I  have  all  imaginable  respect 
for  the  abilities  of  free-thinkers.  My  only  fear  was,  their  parts  might  be  too  lively  for 
such  slow  talents  as  forecast  and  computation,  the  gifts  of  ordinary  men. 

XIX.  Cri.  I  cannot  make  them  the  same  compliment  that  Euphranor  does.  For 
though  I  shall  not  pretend  to  characterise  the  whole  sect,  yet  thus  much  I  may  truly 
affirm,  that  those  who  have  fallen  in  my  way  have  been  mostly  raw  men  of  pleasure, 
old  sharpers  in  business,  or  a  third  sort  of  lazy  sciolists,  who  are  neither  men  of 
business,  nor  men  of  speculation,  huLset  up  for  judges  or  critics  in  all  kinds,  without 
having  made  a  progress  in  any.  TflMp  among  men  of  the  world  pass  for  profound 
theorists,  and  among  speculative  men  would  seem  to  know  the  world  ;  a  conceited  race, 
equally  useless  to  the  affairs  and  studies  of  mankind.  Such  as  these,  for  the  most  part, 
seem  to  be  sectaries  of  the  minute  philosophy.  I  will  not  deny  that  now  and  then  you 
may  meet  with  a  man  of  easy  manners,  that,  without  those  faults  and  affectations,  is 
carried  into  the  party  by  the  mere  stream  of  education,  fashion,  or  company ;  all. 
which  do  in  this  age  prejudice  men  against  religion,  even  those  who  mechanically  rail 
at  prejudice.  I  must  not  forget  that  the  minute  philosophers  have  also  a  strong  party 
among  the  beaux  and  fine  ladies;  and,  as  affectations  out  of  character  are  often  the 
strongest,  there  is  nothing  so  dogmatical  and  inconvincible  as  one  of  these  fine  things, 
when  it  sets  up  for  free-thinking.  But,  be  these  professors  of  the  sect  never  so  dog- 
matical, their  authority  must  needs  be  small  with  men  of  sense ;  for  who  would  choose 
for  his  guide  in  the  search  for  truth,  a  man  whose  thoughts  and  time  are  taken  up  with 
dress,  visits,  and  diversioins  ?  or  whose  education  hath  been  behind  the  counter,  or  in 
an  office  1  or  whose  speculations  have  been  employed  on  the  forms  of  business,  who  are 
only  well  read  in  the  ways  and  commerce  of  mankind,  in  stockjobbing,  purloining,  sup- 
planting, and  bribing?  Or  would  any  man  in  his  senses  give  a  fig  for  meditations  and 
discoveries  made  over  a  bottle?  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  instead  of  thought,  books, 
and  study,  most  free-thinkers  are  the  proselytes  of  a  drinking  club.  Their  principles 
are  often  settled,  and  decisicvs  on  the  deepest  points  made,  when  they  are  not  fit  to 
make  a  bargain.  Lys.  You  forget  our  writers,  Crito.  They  make  a  world  of  pro- 
selytes, Cri.  So  would  worse  writers  in  such  a  cause.  Alas!  how  few  read!  and  of 
these,  how  few  are  able  to  judge  !  How  many  wish  your  notions  true  !  How  many 
had  rather  be  diverted  than  instructed  I  How  many  are  convinced  by  a  title!  I  may 
allow  your  reasons  to  be  effectual,  without  allowing  them  to  be  good.  Arguments,  in 
themselves  of  small  weight,  have  great  effect,  when  they  are  recommended  by  a  m  is- 
taken  interest,  when  they  are  pleaded  for  by  passion,  when  they  are  countenanced  by 
the  humour  of  the  age  ;  and  above  all,  with  some  sort  of  men,  when  they  are  against 
law,  government,  and  established  opinions,  things  which,  as  a  wise  aq^  good  man  would 
not  depart  from  without  clear  evidence,  a  weak  or  a  bad  man  will  affect  to  disparage  on 
the  slightest  grounds.  Lys.  And  yet  the  arguments  of  our  philosophers  alarm.  Cri, 
The  force  of  their  reasoning  is  not  what  alarms  :  their  contempt  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment is  alarming,  their  application  to  the  young  and  ignorant  is  dangerous.  Eitph. 
But  without  disputing  or  disparaging  their  talent  at  ratiocination,  it  seems  very 
possible  their  success  might  not  be  owing  to  that  alone.  May  it  not  in  some  measure 
be  ascribed  to  the  defects  of  others,  as  well  as  to  their  own  perfections'!  My  friend 
Eucrates  used  to  say,  that  the  church  would  thrive  and  flourish  beyond  all  opposition, 
if  some  certain  persons  minded  piety  more  than  politics,  practices  than  polemics, 
fundamentals  than  consectaries,  substance  than  circumstance,  things  than  notions,  and 
notions  than  words.  Lys.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  effects  are  too  plain  to  be 
denied.  And  when  a  considering  man  observes  that  our  notions  do,  in  this  most  learned 
and  knowing  age,  spread  and  multiply,  in  opposition  to  established  laws,  and  every  day 
gain  ground  against  a  body  so  numerous,  so  learned,  so  well  supported,  protected,  and 
encouraged,  for  the  service  and  defence  of  religion  :  I  say,  when  a  man  observes  and 
considers  all  this,  he  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  it  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  merits  of 
our  cause  ;  which,  had  it  been  supported  with  the  revenues  and  establishments  of  the 
church  and  universities,  you  may  guess  what  a  figure  it  would  make,  by  the  figure  that 
it  makes  without  them.  Euph.  It  is  much  to  be  pitied  that  the  learned  professors  of 
your  sect  do  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  they  deserve.  Lys.  All  in  due  time. 
People  begin  to  open  their  eyes.  It  is  not  impossible  but  those  revenues  that  in 
ignorant  times  were  applied  to  a  wrong  use,  may  hereafter,  in  a  more  enlightened  age, 
be  applied  to  a  better,  Cri.  But  why  professors  and  encouragement  for  what  needs  no 
teaching?  An  acquaintance  of  mine  has  a  most  ingenious  footman  that  can  neither 
write  nor  read,  who  learned  your  whole  system  in  half  an  hour :  he  knows  when  and 
how  to  nod,  shake  his  head,  smile,  and  give  a  hint,  as  well  as  the  ablest  sceptic,  and  is 
in  fact  a  very  minute  philosopher.    Lys,  Pardon  me,  it  takes  tim«  to  unlearn  religious 
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prejudices,  and  requires  a  strong  head.  Cri.  I  do  not  know  how  it  might  have  been 
once  upon  a  time.  But  in  the  present  laudable  education,  I  know  several  who  have 
been  imbued  witli  no  religious  notions  at  all ;  and  others  who  have  had  them  so  very 
alight,  that  they  rubbed  off  without  the  least  pains. 

XX.  Panope,  young  and  beautiful,  under  the  care  of  lier  aunt,  an  admirer  of  the 
minute  philosophy,  was  kept  from  learning  the  principles  of  religion,  that  she  might 
not  be  accustomed  to  believe  without  a  reason,  nor  assent  to  what  she  did  not  compre- 
hend. Panope  was  not  indeed  prejudiced  with  religious  notions,  but  got  a  notion  of 
intriguing,  and  a  notion  of  play,  which  ruined  her  reputation  by  fourteen,  and  her 
fortune  by  four-and- twenty.  I  have  often  reflected  on  the  different  fate  of  two  brothers 
in  my  neighbourhood.  Cleon,  the  elder,  being  designed  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
was  sent  to  town,  and  had  the  first  part  of  his  education  in  a  great  school :  what  religioa 
he  learned  there  was  soon  unlearned  in  a  certain  celebrated  society,  which,  till  we  have 
a  better,  may  pass  for  a  nursery  of  minute  philosophers.  Cleon  dressed  well,  could, 
cheat  at  cards,  had  a  nice  palate,  understood  the  mystery  of  the  die,  was  a  mighty  man 
in  the  minute  philosophy ;  and  having  shined  a  few  years  in  these  accomplishments, 
he  died  before  thirty,  childless  and  rotten,  expressing  the  utmost  indignation  that  he 
could  not  outlive  that  old  dog  his  father ;  who,  having  a  great  notion  of  polite  man- 
ners, and  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  purchased  them  to  his  favourite  son  with  much 
expense,  but  had  been  more  frugal  in  the  education  of  Chserephon,  the  younger  son, 
who  was  brought  up  at  a  country  school,  and  entered  a  commoner  in  the  university, 
where  he  qualified  himself  for  a  parsonage  in  his  father's  gift,  which  he  is  now  pos- 
sessed of,  together  with  the  estate  of  the  family,  and  a  numerous  offspring.  Lt/s,  A 
pack  of  unpolished  cubs,  I  warrant.  Cri.  Less  polished,  perhaps,  but  more  sound, 
more  honest,  and  more  useful,  than  many  who  pass  for  fine  gentlemen.  Crates,  a 
worthy  justice  of  the  peace  in  this  country,  having  had  a  son  miscarry  at  London,  by 
the  conversation  of  a  minute  philosopher,  used  to  say,  with  a  great  air  of  complaint,  If 
a  man  spoils  my  corn,  or  hurts  my  cattle,  I  have  a  remedy  against  him  ;  but  if  he 
spoils  my  children  I  have  none.  Lys.  I  warrant  you  he  was  for  penal  methods  :  he 
would  have  had  a  law  to  persecute  tender  consciences.  Cri,  The  tender  conscience  of 
a  minute  philosopher !  He  who  tutored  the  son  of  Crates  soon  after  did  justice  on 
himself.  For  he  taught  Lycidas,  a  modest  young  man,  the  principles  of  his  sect.  Ly- 
cidas,  in  return,  debauched  his  daughter,  an  only  child  :  upon  which,  Charmides  (that 
was  the  minute  philosopher's  name)  hanged  himself.  Old  Bubalion  in  the  city,  is 
carking,  starving,  and  cheating,  that  his  son  may  drink,  game,  and  keep  mistresses, 
hounds,  and  horses,  and  die  in  a  jail.  Bubalion  nevertheless  thinks  himself  wise,  and 
passeth  for  one  that  minds  the  main  chance.  He  is  a  minute  philosopher,  which 
learning  he  acquired  behind  the  counter  from  the  works  of  Prodicus  and  Tryphon. 
This  same  Bubalion  was  one  night  at  supper,  talking  against  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  with  two  or  three  grave  citizens,  one  of  whom  the  next  day  declared  himself  a 
bankrupt,  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  Bubalion's  in  his  hands  :  and  the  night  follow- 
ing he  received  a  note  from  a  servant,  who  had  during  his  lecture  waited  at  table, 
demanding  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  to  be  laid  under  a  stone,  and  concluding  with  most 
terrible  threats  and  imprecations.  Li/s.  Not  to  repeat  what  hath  been  already  de- 
monstrated, that  the  public  is  at  bottom  no  sufferer  by  such  accidents,  which  in 
truth  are  inconvenient  only  to  private  persons,  who  in  their  turn  too  may  reap  the 
benefit  of  them  ;  I  say,  not  to  repeat  all  that  hath  been  demonstrated  on  that  head,  I 
shall  only  ask  you  whether  there  would  not  be  rakes  and  rogues,  although  we  did 
not  make  them  ?  Believe  me,  the  world  always  was  and  always  will  be  the  same,  as 
long  as  men  are  men.  Cri.  I  deny  that  the  world  is  always  the  same.  Human  nature, 
to  use  Alciphron's  comparison,  is  like  land,  better  or  worse,  as  it  is  improved,  and 
according  to  the  seeds  or  principles  sown  in  it.  Though  nobody  held  your  tenets,  I 
grant  there  might  be  bad  men  by  the  force  of  corrupt  appetites  and  irregular 
passions  ;  but  where  men,  to  the  force  of  appetite  and  passion,  add  that  of  opinion,  and 
are  wicked  from  principle,  there  will  be  more  men  wicked,  and  those  more  incurably 
and  outrageously  so.  The  error  of  a  lively  rake  lies  in  his  passions,  and  may  be  re- 
formed :  but  the  dry  rogue  who  sets  up  for  judgment  is  incorrigible.  It  is  an  observa- 
tion of  Aristole's,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  debauchees,  the  ix^atm,  and  the 
duSxairrot,  of  which  the  one  is  so  against  his  judgment,  the  other  with  it,  and  that 
there  may  be  hopes  of  the  former,  but  none  of  the  latter.  And  in  fact  I  have  always 
observed,  that  a  rake  who  is  a  minute  philosopher,  when  grown  old,  becomes  a  sharper 
in  business.  Lt/s.  I  could  name  you  several  such  who  have  grown  most  noted  patriots. 
Cri.  Patriots!  such  patriots  as  Catiline  and  Mark  Anthony.  Li/s.  And  what  then  ? 
Those  famous  Romans  were  brave  though  unsuccessful.  They  wanted  neither  sense 
nor  courage,  and  if  their  schemes  had  taken  effect,  thebrisker  part  of  their  countrymen 
had  been  much  the  better  for  them. 
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XXI.  The  wheels  of  government  goon,  though  wound  up  by  different  hands  ;  if  not 
in  the  same  form,  yet  in  some  other,  perhaps  a  better.    There  is  an  endless  variety  in 
nature.      Weak  men,  indeed,  are  prejudiced  towards  rules  and  systems  in  life  and 
government ;   and  think  if  these  are  gone  all  is  gone  :   but  a  man  of  a  great  soul  and 
free  spirit  delights  in  the  noble  experiment  of  blowing  up  systems  and  dissolving 
governments,  to  mould  them  anew  upon  other  principles  and  in  another  shape.     Take 
my  word  for  it,  there  is  a  plastic  nature  in  things  that  seeks  its  own  end.     Pull  a  state 
to  pieces,  jumble,  confound,  and  shake  together,  the  particles  of  human  society,  and 
then  let  them  stand  a  while,  and  you  shall  soon  see  them  settle  of  themselves  in  some 
convenient  order,  where  heavy  heads  are  lowest,  and  men  of  genius  uppermost.     Eiiph. 
Lysicles  speaks  his  mind  freely.     Lys.  Where  was  the  advantage  of  free-thinking  if  it 
were  not  attended  with  free-speaking,  or  of  free-speaking  if  it  did  not  produce  free- 
acting  ?      We  are  for  absolute,  independent,  original  freedom  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.    Inward  freedom  without  outward  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  seta  man's  judgment 
at  variance  with  his  practice.     Cri.  Tliis  free  way  of  Lysicles  may  seein  new  to  you; 
it  is  not  so  to  me.    As  the  minute  philosophers  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  there  is 
nothing  sacred  of  any  kind,  nothing  but  what  may  be  made  a  jest  of,  exploded,  and 
changed  like  the  fashion  of  their  clothes  ;  so  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  them 
to  utter  their  schemes  and  principles,  not  only  in  select  companies,  but  even  in  public. 
In  a  certain  part  of  the  world,  where  ingenious  men  are  wont  to  retail  their  specula- 
tions, I  remember  to  have  seen  a  valetudinarian  in  a  long  wig  and  cloak  sitting  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  table,  with  half  a  dozen  of  disciples  about  him.    After  he  had  talked 
about  religion  in  a  manner  and  with  an  air  that  would  make  one  think  atheism  esta- 
blished  by  law,  and   religion  only  tolerated,  he  entered  upon  civil  government,  and 
observed  to  his  audience,  that  the  natural  world  was  in  a  perpetual  circulation  :  Ani- 
mals, said  he,  who  draw  their  sustenance  from  the  earth,  mix  with  that  same  earth,  and 
in  their  turn  become  food  for  vegetables,  which  again  nourish  the  animal  kind  :  the 
vapours  that  ascend  from  this  globe  descend  back  upon  it  in  showers  ;  the  elements 
alternately  prey  upon  each  other  :  that  which  one  part  of  nature  loseth  another  gains, 
the  sum  total  remaining  always  the  same,  being  neither  bigger  nor  lesser,  better  nor 
worse,  for  all  these  intestine  changes.     Even  so,  said  this  learned  professor,  the  revo- 
lutions in  the  civil  world  are  no  detriment  to  human  kind,  one  part  whereof  rises  as  the 
other  falls,  and  wins  by  another's  loss.     A  man  therefore  who  thinks  deeply,  and  hath 
an  eye  on  the  whole  system,  is  no  more  a  bigot  to  government  than  to  religion.     He 
knows  how  to  suit  himself  to  occasions,  and  make  the  best  of  every  event :  for  the  rest, 
he  looks  on  all  translations  of  power  and  property  from  one  hand  to  another  with  a  phi- 
losophic indifference.     Our  lecturer  concluded  his  discourse  with  a  most  ingenious 
analysis  of  all  political  and  moral  virtues  into  their  first  principles  and  causes,  shewing 
them  to  be  mere  fashions,  tricks  of  state,  and  illusions  on  the  vulgar.     Lys.  We  have 
been  often  told  of  the  good  effects  of  religion  and  learning,  churches  and  universities  : 
but  I  dare  affirm,  that  a  dozen  or  two  ingenious  men  of  our  sect  have  done  more  towards 
advancing  real  knowledge,  by  extemporaneous  lectures  in  the  compass  of  a  few  years, 
than  all  the  ecclesiastics  put  together  for  as  many  centuries.     Euph.  And  the  nation 
no  doubt  thrives  accordingly  ;    but  it  seems,  Crito,  you  have  heard  them  discourse. 
Cri.  Upon  hearing  this  and  other  lectures  of  the  same  tendency,  methought  it  was 
needless  to  establish  professors  for  the  minute  philosophy  in  either  university,  while 
there  are  so  many  spontaneous  lecturers  in  every  corner  of  the  streets,  ready  to  open 
men's  eyes,  and  rub  oif  their  prejudices  about  religion,  loyalty,  and  public  spirit. 
Lys.  If  wishing  ivas  to  any  purpose,  I  could  wish  for  a  telescope  that  might  draw  into 
my  view  things  future  in  time,  as  well  as  distant  in  place.     Oh  !  that  I  could  but  look 
into  the  next  age,  and  behold  what  it  is  that  we  are  preparing  to  be,  the  glorious  harvest 
of  our  principles,  the  spreading  of  which  hath  produced  a  visible  tendency  in  the 
nation  towards  something  great  and  new.      Cri,  One  thing  I  dare  say  you  would  ex- 
pect to  see,  be  the  changes  and  agitations  of  the  public  what  they  will,  that  is,  every 
free-thinker  upon  his  legs.     You  are  all  sons  of  nature,  who  cheerfully  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  common  mass.    Lys.    And  it  must  be  owned  we  have   a  maxim,  that 
each  should  take  care  of  one.     Cri.  Alas,  Lysicles,  you  wrong  your  own  character. 
You  would  feign  pass  upon  the  world  and  upon  yourselves  for  interested  cunning  men  : 
but  can  any  thing  be  more  disinterested  than  to  sacrifice  all  regards  to  the  abstracted 
speculation  of  truth  1      Or  can  any  tliing  be  more  void  of  all  cunning  than  to  publish 
your  discoveries  to  the  world,  teach  others  to  play  the  whole  game,  and  arm  mankind 
against  yourselves  ? 

XXII.  If  a  man  may  venture  to  suggest  so  mean  a  thought  as  the  love  of  their 
country,  to  souls  fired  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  love  of  liberty,  and  grasping  the 
whole  extent  of  nature,  I  would  humbly  propose  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  observe  the 
caution  practised  by  all  other  discoverers,  projectors,  and  makers  of  experiments,  who 
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never  hazard  all  on  the  first  trial.  Would  it  not  be  prudent  to  try  the  success  of  your 
principles  on  a  small  model  in  some  remote  corner  ?  For  instance,  set  up  a  colony  of 
atheists  in  Monomotapa,  and  see  how  it  prospers  before  you  proceed  any  farther  at 
home  :  half  a  dozen  ship-load  of  minute  philosophers  might  easily  be  spared  upon  so 
good  a  design.  In  the  meantime,  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  found  out  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  hoped  or  feared  in  another  life,  that  conscience  is  a  bug-bear,  that  the 
bands  of  government  and  the  cement  of  human  society  are  rotten  things,  to  be  resolved 
and  crumbled  into  nothing  by  the  argumentation  of  every  minute  philosopher,  be  so 
good  as  to  keep  these  sublime  discoveries  to  yourselves  :  suffer  us,  our  wives,  our  chil- 
dren, our  servants,  and  our  neighbours,  to  continue  in  the  belief  and  way  of  thinking 
established  by  the  laws  of  our  country.  In  good  earnest,  I  wish  you  would  go  try  your 
experiments  among  the  Hottentots  or  Turks,  hys.  The  Hottentots  we  think  well  of, 
believing  them  to  be  an  unprejudiced  people:  but  it  is  to  be  feared  their  diet  and 
customs  would  not  agree  with  our  philosophers.  As  for  the  Turks,  they  are  bigots, 
who  have  a  notion  of  God  and  a  respect  for  Jesus  Christ ;  I  question  whether  it  might 
be  safe  to  venture  among  them.  Cri,  Make  your  experiment  then  in  some  other  part 
of  Christendom.  Lys.  We  hold  all  other  Christian  nations  to  be  much  under  the 
power  of  prejudice  :  even  our  neighbours  the  Dutch  are  too  much  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  their  religion  by  law  established,  for  a  prudent  man  to  attempt  innovations  under 
their  government.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems,  we  can  execute  our  schemes  no  where 
with  so  much  security  and  such  prospect  of  success  as  at  home.  Not  to  say  that  we 
have  already  made  a  good  progress.  Oh  I  that  we  could  but  once  see  a  parliament  of 
true,  staunch,  libertine  free-thinkers!  Cri,  God  forbid  !  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  such 
men  for  my  servants,  not  to  say,  for  my  masters.    Lys,  In  that  we  differ. 

XXIII.  But  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  right  way  to  come  at  this,  was  to 
begin  with  extirpating  the  prejudices  of  particular  persons.  We  have  carried  on  this 
work  for  many  years  with  much  art  and  industry,  and  at  first  with  secrecy,  working 
like  moles  under  ground,  concealing  our  progress  from  the  public,  and  our  ultimate 
views  from  many,  even  of  our  own  proselytes,  blowing  the  coals  between  polemical 
divines,  laying  hold  on  and  improving  every  incident,  which  the  passions  and  folly  of 
churchmen  afforded,  to  the  advantage  of  our  sect.  As  our  principles  obtained,  we 
still  proceeded  to  farther  inferences ;  and  as  our  numbers  multiplied,  we  gradually 
disclosed  ourselves  and  our  opinions ;  where  we  are  now  I  need  not  say.  We  have 
stubbed  and  weeded  and  cleared  human  nature  to  that  degree,  that  in  a  little  time, 
leaving  it  alone  without  any  labouring  or  teaching,  you  shall  see  natural  and  just 
ideas  sprout  forth  of  themselves.  Cri.  But  I  have  heard  a  man,  who  had  lived  long 
and  observed  much,  remark,  that  the  worst  and  most  unwholesome  weed  was  this 
same  minute  philosophy.  We  have  had,  said  he,  divers  epidemical  distempers  in  the 
state,  but  this  hath  produced  of  all  others  the  most  destructive  plague.  Enthusiasm 
had  its  day,  its  effects  were  violent  and  soon  over  :  this  infects  more  quietly,  but 
spreads  widely  :  the  former  bred  a  fever  in  the  state,  this  breeds  a  consumption  and 
final  decay.  A  rebellion  or  an  invasion  alarms  and  puts  the  public  upon  its  defence  ; 
but  a  corruption  of  principles  works  its  ruin  more  slowly  perhaps,  but  more  surely. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  fable  I  somewhere  met  with  in  the  writings  of  a  Swiss 
philosopher,  setting  forth  the  original  of  brandy  and  gunpowder.  The  government 
of  the  north  being  once  upon  a  time  vacant,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  con- 
vened a  council  in  hell,  wherein,  upon  competition  between  two  demons  of  rank,  it 
was  determined  they  should  both  make  trial  of  their  abilities,  and  he  should  succeed 
who  did  most  mischief.  One  made  his  appearance  in  the  shape  of  gunpowder,  the 
other  in  that  of  brandy  :  the  former  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  roared  with  a  terrible 
noise,  which  made  folks  afraid,  and  put  them  on  their  guard  :  the  other  passed  as  a 
friend  and  a  physician  through  the  world,  disguised  himself  with  sweets,  and  per- 
fumes, and  drugs,  made  his  way  into  the  ladies'  cabinets,  and  the  apothecaries' 
shops,  and  under  the  notion  of  helping  digestion,  comforting  the  spirits,  and  cheering 
the  heart,  produced  directly  contrary  effects ;  and  having  insensibly  thrown  great 
numbers  of  human  kind  into  a  lingerinp;  but  fatal  decay,  was  found  to  people  hell  and 
the  grave  so  fast  as  to  merit  the  government  which  he  still  possesses. 

XXIV.  Lys.  Those  who  please  may  amuse  themselves  with  fables  and  allegories. 
This  is  plain  English:  liberty  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  are  the  support  of  liberty. 
Cri.  To  me  It  seems  that  liberty  and  virtue  were  made  for  each  other.  If  any  man 
wish  to  enslave  his  country,  nothing  is  a  fitter  preparative  than  vice  ;  and  nothing 
leads  to  vice  so  surely  as  irrellgion.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  comprehend  or  find  out, 
after  having  considered  it  in  all  lights,  how  this  crying  down  religion  should  be  the 
effect  of  honest  views  towards  a  just  and  legal  liberty.  Some  seem  to  propose  an 
indulgence  in  vice.  Others  may  have  in  prospect  the  advantage  which  needy  and 
ambitious  men  are  used  to  make  In  the  ruin  of  a  state  ;  one  may  indulge  a  pert 
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petulant  spirit ;  another  hope  to  be  esteemed  among  libertines,  when  he  wants  wit  to 
please  or  abilities  to  be  useful.  But,  be  men's  views  what  they  will,  let  us  exaniine 
what  good  your  principles  have  done  :  who  has  been  the  better  for  the  instructions 
of  these  minute  philosophers  ?  Let  us  compare  what  we  are  in  respect  of  learning, 
loyalty,  honesty,  wealth,  power,  and  public  spirit,  with  what  we  have  been.  Free- 
thinking  (as  it  is  called)  hath  wonderfully  grown  of  late  years.  Let  us  see  what 
hath  grown  up  with  it,  or  what  effects  it  hath  produced.  To  make  a  catalogue  of  ills 
is  disagreeable ;  and  the  only  blessing  it  can  pretend  to  is  luxury  :  that  same  blessing 
which  revenged  the  world  upon  old  Rome  :  that  same  luxury  that  makes  a  nation, 
like  a  diseased  pampered  body,  look  full  and  fat  with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  Lys. 
You  mistake  the  matter.  There  are  no  people  who  think  and  argue  better  about  the 
public  good  of  a  state  than  our  sect ;  who  have  also  invented  many  things  tending  to 
that  end,  which  we  cannot  as  yet  conveniently  put  in  practice.  Cri.  But  one  point 
there  is  from  which  it  must  be  owned  the  public  hath  already  received  some  advan- 
tage, which  is  the  effect  of  your  principles  flowing  from  them,  and  spreading  as  they 
do  :  I  mean  that  old  Roman  practice  of  self-murder,  which  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all 
distress,  ridding  the  world  and  themselves  of  the  miserable.  J-ys.  You  were  pleased 
before  to  make  some  reflections  on  this  custom,  and  laugh  at  the  irresolution  of  our 
free-thinkers  ;  but  I  can  aver  for  matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  often  recommended  it 
by  their  example  as  well  as  arguments,  and  that  it  is  solely  owing  to  them  that  a 
practice,  so  useful  and  magnanimous,  hath  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  lunatics, 
and  restored  to  that  credit  among  men  of  sense  which  it  anciently  had.  In  whatever 
light  you  may  consider  it,  this  is  in  fact  a  solid  benefit :  but  the  best  effect  of  our 
principles,  is  that  light  and  truth  so  visibly  shed  abroad  in  the  world.  From  how 
many  prejudices,  errors,  perplexities,  and  contradictions,  have  we  freed  the  minds  of 
our  fellow-subjects !  How  many  hard  words  and  intricate  absurd  notions  had  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  men  before  our  philosophers  appeared  in  the  world  !  But  now 
even  women  and  children  have  right  and  sound  notions  of  things.  What  say  you  to 
this,  Crito  f  Cri.  I  say,  with  respect  to  these  great  advantages  of  destroying  men 
and  notions,  that  I  question  whether  the  public  gains  as  much  by  the  latter  as  it 
loseth  by  the  former.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  my  wife  and  children  all 
believed  what  they  had  no  notion  of,  and  daily  pronounced  words  without  a  meaning, 
than  that  any  one  of  them  should  cut  his  throat,  or  leap  out  of  a  window.  Errors  and 
nonsense,  as  such,  are  of  small  concern  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  which  considers  not 
the  metaphysical  truth  of  notions,  so  much  as  the  tendency  they  have  to  produce  good 
or  evil.  Truth  itself  is  valued  by  the  public,  as  it  hath  an  influence,  and  is  felt  in 
the  course  of  life.  You  may  confute  a  whole  shelf  of  schoolmen,  and  discover  many 
speculative  truths,  without  any  great  merit  towards  your  country.  But  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  minute  philosophers  are  not  the  men  to  whom  we  are  most  beholden 
for  discoveries  of  that  kind  :  this  I  say  must  be  allowed,  supposing,  what  I  by  no 
means  grant,  your  notions  to  be  true.  For,  to  say  plainly  what  I  think,  the  tendency 
of  your  opinions  is  so  bad,  that  no  good  man  can  endure  them,  and  your  arguments 
for  them  so  weak  that  no  wise  man  will  admit  them.  hys.  Has  it  not  been  proved  as 
clear  as  the  meridian  sun,  that  the  politer  sort  of  men  lead  much  happier  lives, 
and  swim  in  pleasure,  since  the  spreading  of  our  principles?  But,  not  to  repeat  or 
insist  further  on  what  has  been  so  amply  deduced,  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  advan- 
tages flowing  from  them  extend  to  the  tenderest  age  and  the  softer  sex :  our  prin- 
ciples deliver  children  from  terrors  by  night,  and  ladies  from  splenetic  hours  by  day. 
Instead  of  those  old-fashioned  things,  prayers  and  the  Bible,  the  grateful  amusements 
of  drams,  dice,  and  billets-doux,  have  succeeded.  The  fair  sex  have  now  nothing  to 
do  but  dress  and  paint,  drink  and  game,  adorn  and  divert  themselves,  and  enter 
into  all  the  sweet  society  of  life.  Cri.  I  thought,  Lysicles,  the  argument  from  plea- 
sure had  been  exhausted  :  but  since  you  have  not  done  with  that  point,  let  us  once 
more,  by  Euphranor's  rule,  cast  up  the  account  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  credit  and 
debt,  under  distinct  articles.  We  will  set  down  in  the  life  of  your  fine  lady  rich 
clothes,  dice,  cordials,  scandal,  late  hours,  against  vapours,  distaste,  remorse,  losses 
at  play,  and  the  terrible  distress  of  ill-spent  age  increasing  every  day  :  suppose  no 
cruel  accident  of  jealousy,  no  madness  or  infamy  of  love,  yet  at  the  foot  of  the  account 
you  shall  find  that  empty,  giddy,  gaudy,  fluttering  thing,  not  half  so  happy  as  a  but- 
terfly or  a  grasshopper  on  a  summer's  day  :  and  for  a  rake  or  man  of  pleasure,  the 
reckoning  will  be  much  the  same,  if  you  place  listlessness,  ignorance,  rottenness, 
loathing,  craving,  quarrelling,  and  sucli  qualities  or  accomplishments,  over  against  his 
little  circle  of  fleeting  amusements,  long  woe  against  momentary  pleasure  ;  and  if  it 
be  considered  that,  when  sense  and  appetite  go  off,  though  he  seek  refuge  from  his 
conscience  in  the  minute  philosophy,  yet  in  this  you  will  find  if  you  sift  him  to  the 
bottom,  that  he  affects  much,  believes  little,  knows  nothing.    Upon  which,  Lysicles 
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turning  to  me,  observed,  that  Crito  might  dispute  against  fact  if  he  pleased,  but  that 
every  one  must  see  the  nation  was  the  merrier  for  their  principles.  True,  answered 
Crito,  we  are  a  merry  nation  indeed  :  young  men  laugh  at  the  old  ;  children  despise 
their  parents ;  and  subjects  malce  a  jest  of  the  government :  happy  eifects  of  the 
minute  philosophy ! 

XXV.  Lys.  Infer  what  effects  you  please  :  that  will  not  malie  our  principles  less 
true.  Cri.  Their  truth  is  not  what  I  am  now  considering.  The  point  at  present  is 
the  usefulness  of  your  principles ;  and  to  decide  this  point  we  need  only  take  a  short 
view  of  them  fairly  proposed  and  laid  together  :  that  there  is  no  God  or  providence ; 
that  man  is  as  the  beasts  that  perish  ;  that  his  happiness  as  theirs  consists  in  obeying 
animal  instincts,  appetites,  and  passions  :  that  all  stings  of  conscience  and  sense  of 
guilt  are  prejudices  and  errors  of  education  ;  that  religion  is  a  state  trick  ;  that  vice 
is  henelicial  to  the  public  ;  that  the  soul  of  man  is  corporeal,  and  dissolveth  lilfe  a 
flame  or  vapour  ;  tliat  man  is  a  machine  actuated  according  to  the  laws  of  motion  ; 
that  consequently  he  is  no  agent,  or  subject  of  guilt ;  that  a  wise  man  will  malie  his 
own  particular  individual  interest  in  this  present  life  the  rule  and  measure  of  all  his 
actions :  these  and  such  opinions  are,  it  seems,  the  tenets  of  a  minute  philosopher, 
who  is  himself,  according  to  his  own  principles,  an  organ  played  on  by  sensible 
objects,  a  ball  bandied  about  by  appetites  and  passions  :  so  subtle  is  he  as  to  be  able 
to  maintain  all  this  by  artful  reasonings  ;  so  sharp-sighted  and  penetrating  to  the  very 
bottom  of  things  as  to  find  out,  that  the  most  interested  occult  cunning  is  the  only 
true  wisdom.  To  complete  his  character,  this  curious  piece  of  clocif-work,  having  no 
principle  of  action  within  itself,  and  denying  that  it  hath  or  can  have  any  one  free 
thought  or  motion,  sets  up  for  the  patron  of  liberty,  and  earnestly  contends  for  free- 
thinking.  Crito  had  no  sooner  made  an  end  but  Lysicles  addressed  himself  to 
Eupbranor  and  me :  Crito,  said  he,  has  taken  a  world  of  pains,  but  convinced  me 
only  of  one  single  point,  to  wit,  that  I  must  despair  of  convincing  him.  Never  did  I 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  meet  with  a  man  so  deeply  immersed  in  prejudice  :  let  who 
will  pull  him  out  for  me.  But  I  entertain  better  hopes  of  you.  I  can  answer,  said  I,  for 
myself,  that  ray  eyes  and  ears  are  always  open  to  conviction  :  I  am  attentive  to  all  that 
passes,  and  upon  the  whole  shall  form,  whether  right  or  wrong,  a  very  impartial  judg- 
ment. Crito,  said  Eupbranor,  is  a  more  enterprising  man  than  I,  thus  to  rate  and 
lecture  a  philosopher.  For  my  part,  I  always  find  it  easier  to  learn  than  to  teach.  I 
shall  therefore  beg  your  assistance  to  rid  me  of  some  scruples  about  the  tendency  of 
your  opinions  ;  which  I  iind  myself  unable  to  master,  though  never  so  willing.  This 
done,  though  we  should  not  tread  exactly  in  the  same  steps,  nor  perhaps  go  the  same 
road  ;  yet  we  shall  not  run  in  all  points  diametrically  opposite  one  to  another. 

XXVI.  Tell  me  now,  Lysicles,  you  who  are  a  minute  observer  of  things,  whether  a 
shade  be  more  agreeable  at  morning,  or  evening,  or  noon-day.  Lt/s.  Doubtless,  at 
noon-day.  £m^A.  And  what  disposeth  men  to  rest  ?  Lys.  Exercise.  £m;oA.  When  do 
men  make  the  greatest  fires  ?  Lys.  In  the  coldest  weather.  Ettph.  And  what  creates  a 
love  for  icy  liquors?  Lys,  Excessive  heat.  Euph.  What  if  you  raise  a  pendulum  to 
a  great  height  on  one  side  ?  Lys.  It  will,  when  left  to  itself,  ascend  so  much  the 
higher  on  the  other.  Euph.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  darkness  ensues  from 
light,  rest  from  motion,  heat  from  cold,  and  in  general  that  one  extreme  is  the  conse. 
quence  of  another?  Lys.  It  should  seem  so.  Euph.  And  doth  not  this  observation 
hold  in  the  civil  as  well  as  natural  world  1  Doth  not  power  produce  licence,  and 
licence  power?  Donotwhigs  make  tories,  and  torieswhigs:  bigots  make  atheists, 
and  atheists  bigots?  Lys.  Granting  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  Will  it  not  hence 
follow,  that  as  we  abhor  slavish  principles,  we  should  avoid  running  into  licentious 
ones  ?  I  am  and  always  was  a  sincere  lover  of  liberty,  legal  English  liberty  ;  which  I 
esteem  a  chief  blessing,  ornament,  and  comfort  of  life,  and  the  great  prerogative  of  an 
Englishman.  But  is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  upon  the  nation's  running  into  a  licen- 
tiousness which  hath  never  been  endured  in  any  civilised  country,  men  feeling  the 
intolerable  evils  of  one  extreme  may  naturally  fall  into  the  other?  You  must  allow, 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  philosophers,  like  you  and  Alciphron.  Lys.  This  I 
readily  acknowledge.  Euph.  I  have  another  scruple  about  the  tendency  of  your 
opinions.  Suppose  you  should  prevail,  and  destroy  this  protestant  church  and 
clergy  :  how  could  you  come  at  the  popish  ?  I  am  credibly  informed  there  is  a  great 
number  of  emissaries  of  the  church  of  Rome  disguised  in  England  :  who  can  tell  what 
harvest  a  clergy  so  numerous,  so  subtle,  and  so  well  furnished  with  arguments  to 
work  on  vulgar  and  uneducated  minds,  may  be  able  to  make  in  a  country  despoiled 
of  all  religion,  and  feeling  the  want  of  it  ?  Who  can  tell  whether  the  spirit  of  free- 
thinking  ending  with  the  opposition,  and  tlie  vanity  with  the  distinction,  when  the 
whole  nation  are  alike  infidels ;  who  can  tell,  I  say,  whether  in  such  a  juncture  the 
men  of  genius  themselves  may  not  affect  a  new  distinstion,  and  be  the  first  converts  tg 
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popery?  Lys.  And  suppose  they  should.  Between  friends  it  would  be  no  great 
matter.  These  are  our  maxims.  In  the  first  place  we  hold  it  would  be  best  to  have 
no  religion  at  all.  Secondly,  we  hold  that  all  religions  are  indifferent.  If  therefore 
upon  trial  we  find  the  country  cannot  do  without  a  reiigion,  why  not  popery  as  well 
as  another?  I  know  several  ingenious  men  of  our  sect,  who,  if  we  had  a  popish  prince 
on  the  throne,  would  turn  papists  to-morrow.  This  is  a  paradox,  but  I  shall  explain 
it.  A  prince  whom  we  compliment  with  our  religion,  to  be  sure  must  be  grateful. 
JEupk.  J  understand  you.  But  what  becomes  of  free-thinking  all  the  while  ?  Lt/s. 
Oh  !  we  should  have  more  than  ever  of  that,  for  we  should  keep  it  all  to  ourselves. 
As  for  the  amusement  of  retailing  it,  the  want  of  this  would  be  largely  compensated 
by  solid  advantages  of  another  kind.  £up/i.  It  seems  then,  by  this  account,  the  ten- 
dency you  observed  in  the  nation  towards  something  great  and  new,  proves  a  tendency 
towards  popery  and  slavery.  Li/s.  Mistake  us  not,  good  Euphranor.  The  thing  first 
in  our  intention  is  consummate  liberty:  but  if  this  will  not  do,  and  there  must  after 
all  be  such  things  tolerated  as  religion  and  government,  we  are  wisely  willing  to  make 
the  best  of  both.  Cri.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  thought  I  have  often  had,  that  the 
minute  philosophers  are  dupes  of  the  Jesuits.  The  two  most  avowed,  professed, 
busy,  propagators  of  infidelity,  in  all  companies,  and  upon  all  occasions,  that  I  ever 
met  with,  were  both  bigoted  papists,  and  being  both  men  of  considerable  estates, 
suffered  considerably  on  that  score  ;  which  it  is  wonderful  their  thinking  disciples 
should  never  reflect  upon.  Hegemon,  a  most  distinguished  writer  among  the  minute 
philosophers,  and  hero  of  the  sect,  I  am  well  assured,  was  once  a  papist,  and  never 
heard  that  he  professed  any  other  religion.  I  know  that  many  of  the  church  of 
Rome  abroad,  are  pleased  with  the  growth  of  infidelity  among  us,  as  hoping  it  may 
make  way  for  them.  The  emissaries  of  Rome  are  known  to  have  personated  several 
other  sects,  which  from  time  to  time  have  sprung  up  amongst  us,  and  why  not  this  of 
the  minute  philosophers,  of  all  others  the  best  calculated  to  ruin  both  church  and 
state  ?  I  myself  have  known  a  Jesuit  abroad  talk  among  English  gentlemen  like  a 
free-thinker.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  Jesuits,  known  to  be  such  by  the  minute 
philosophers  at  home,  are  admitted  into  their  clubs  ;  and  I  have  observed  them  to 
approve,  and  speak  better  of  the  Jesuits,  than  of  any  other  clergy  whatsoever.  Those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  subtle  spirit,  the  refined  politics,  and  wonderful 
economy,  of  that  renowned  society,  need  only  read  the  account  given  of  them  by  the 
Jesuit  Inchofer,  in  his  book  De  MonarchiSi  Solipsorum  ;  and  those  who  are,  will  not 
be  surprised  they  should  be  abie  to  make  dupes  of  our  minute  philosophers  :  dupes, 
I  say,  fori  can  never  think  they  suspect  they  are  only  tools  to  serve  the  ends  of  cun- 
ninger  men  than  themselves.  They  seem  to  me  drunk  and  giddy  with  a  false  notion 
of  liberty,  and  spurred  on  by  this  principle  to  make  mad  experiments  on  their  coun- 
try, they  agree  only  in  pulling  down  ail  that  stands  in  their  way  ;  without  any  con- 
certed scheme,  and  without  caring  or  knowing  what  to  erect  in  its  stead.  To  hear 
them,  as  I  have  often  done,  descant  on  the  moral  virtues,  resolve  them  into  shame, 
then  laugh  at  shame  as  a  weakness,  admire  the  unconfined  lives  of  savages,  despise  ■ 
all  order  and  decencyof  education,  one  would  think  the  intention  of  these  philosophers 
was,  when  they  had  pruned  and  weeded  the  notions  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and 
divested  them  of  their  prejudices,  to  strip  them  of  their  clothes,  and  fill  the  country 
with  naked  followers  of  nature,  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  brutality.  Here  Crito 
made  a  pause,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Alciphron,  who  during  this  whole  conversation 
had  sat  thoughtful  and  attentive,  without  saying  a  word,  and  with  an  air  one  while 
dissatisfied  at  what  Lysicles  advanced,  another  serene  and  pleased,  seeming  to  approve 
some  better  thought  of  his  own.  But  the  day  being  now  far  spent,  Alciphron 
proposed  to  adjourn  the  argument  till  the  following  ;  when,  said  he,  I  shall  set 
matters  on  a  new  foundation,  and  in  so  full  and  clear  a  light,  as,  I  doubt  not,  will  give 
entire  satisfaction.  So  we  changed  the  discourse,  and  after  a  repast  upon  cold 
provisions,  took  a  walk  on  the  strand,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  returned  to 
Crito's. 


THE  THIRD  DIALOGUE. 


/,  Alciphroii's  account  of  honour.  II.  Character  and  conduct  of  men  of  honour.  III. 
Sense  of  moral  beauty.  IV.  The  honestum  or  ri  KxXn  of  the  ancients.  V.  Taste 
for  moral  leawty,  whether  a  sure  guide  or  rule.  VI.  Minute  philosophers  ravished 
with  the  abstract  beauty  of  virtue.     VII.  Their  virtue  alone  disinterested  and  heroio 
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VIII,  Beauty  of  sensible  objects,  what,  and  how  perceived.  IX.  The  idea  of  beauty 
exptainsdbj/  painting  and  architecture.  X.  Beauty  of  the  moral  system,  wherein  it 
consists.  XI.  It  supposeth  a  Providence.  XII.  Influence  of  ti  xa\o\i  and  tj 
tTfimv.  XIII.  Enthusiasm  of  Cratylus  compared  tviih  the  sentiments  of  jirislotle. 
XIV.  Compared  with  the  Stoicalp-inciples.  XV.  Minute  philosophers,  their  talent 
for  raillery  and  ridicule.  XVI.  The  wisdom  of  those  who  make  virtue  alone  its  own 
reward. 

1.  The  following  day  as  we  sat  round  the  tea-table,  in  a  summer  parlour  which  looks 
into  the  garden,  Alciphron  after  the  first  dish  turned  down  his  cup,  and  reclining  back 
on  his  chair  proceeded  as  follows  :  Above  all  the  sects  upon  earth  it  is  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  ours,  not  to  be  tied  down  by  any  principles.    While  other  philosophers 
profess  a  servile  adherence  to  certain  tenets,  ours  assert  a  noble  freedom,  differing  not 
only  one  from  another,  but  very  often  the  same  man  from  himself.     Which  method  of 
proceeding,  beside  other  adrantages,  hath  this  annexed  to  it,  that  we  are  of  all  men  the 
hardest  to  confute.    You  may,  perhaps,  confute  a  particular  tenet,  but  then  this  affects 
only  him  who  maintains  it,  and  so  long  only  as  he  maintains  it.   Some  of  our  sect  dogma- 
tize more  thanothers,  andinsome  more  than  other  points.  The  doctrine  of  the  usefulness 
of  vice  is  a  point  wherein  we  are  not  all  agreed.   Some  of  us  are  great  admirers  of  virtue. 
With  others  the  points  of  vice  and  virtue  are  problematical.  Forray  part,  though  I  think 
the  doctrine  maintained  yesterday  by  Lysicles  an  ingenious  speculation  ;  yet  upon  the 
whole,  there  are  divers  reasons  which  incline  me  to  depart  from  it,  and  rather  to 
espouse  the  virtuous  side  of  the  question  ;  with  the  smallest,  perhaps,  but  the  most 
contemplative  and  laudable  part  of  our  sect.     It  seemeth,  I  say,  after  a  nice  inquiry 
and  balancing  on  both  sides,  that  we  ought  to  prefer  virtue  to  vice  ;  and  that  such 
preference  would  contribute  both  to  the  public  weal,  and  the  reputation  of  our  phi- 
losophers.   You  are  to  know  then,  we  have  among  us  several  that,  without  one  grain 
of  religion,  are  men  of  the  nicest  lionour,  and  therefore  men  of  virtue  because  men  of 
honour.     Honour  is  a  noble  unpolluted  source  of  virtue,  without  the  least  mixture  of 
fear,  interest,  or  superstition.     It  hath  all  the  advantages  without  the  evils  which  at- 
tend religion.     It  is  the  mark  of  a  great  and  fine  soul,  and  is  to  be  found  among  per- 
sons of  rank  and  breeding.     It  affects  the  court,  the  senate,  and  the  camp,  and  in 
general  every  rendezvous  of  people  of  fashion.     Euph.  You  say  then,  that  honour  is 
the  source  of  virtue?    Ale.  I  do.  Euph.  Can  a  thing  be  the  source  of  itself!     Ale.  It 
cannot.     Euph.  The  source,  therefore,  is  distinguished  from  that  of  which  it  is  the 
source?     Ale.  Doubtless.      Euph.  Honour  then  is  one  thing,  and  virtue  another? 
Ale.  I  grant  it.    Virtuous  actions  are  the  effect,  and  honour  is  the  source  or  cause  of 
that  effect.     Euph.  Tell  me.     Is  honour  the  will  producing  those  actions,  or  the  final 
cause  for  which  they  are  produced,  or  right  reason  which  is  their  rule  and  limit,  or 
the  object  about  which   they  are  conversant  ?  or  do  you  by  the  word  honour,  under- 
iitAuu  a  famjliy  or  dppecitc     all  whicn  are  supposed,  in  one  sense  or  other,  to  be  the 
Source  of  human  actions.     Ale.  Nothing  of  all  this.     Euph.  Be  pleased  then  to  give 
me  some  notion  or  definition  of  it.     Alciphron  having  mused  a  while  answered,  that 
be  defined  honour  to  be  a  principle  of  virtuous  actions.     To  which  Euphranor  replied  ; 
if  I  understand  it  rightly,  the  word  principle  is  variously  taken.     Sometimes  by  prin- 
ciples we  mean  the  parts  of  which  a  whole  is  composed,  and  into  which  it  may  be  re- 
solved.    Thus  the  elements  are  said  to  be  principles  of  compound  bodies.    And  thus 
words,  syllables,  and  letters,  are  the  principles  of  speech.     Sometimes  by  principle 
we  mean  a  small  particular  seed,  the  growth  or  gradual  unfolding  of  which  doth  pro- 
duce an  organized  body,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  its  proper  size  and  shape.     Principles 
at  other  times  are  supposed  to  be  certain  fundamental  theorems  in  arts  and  sciences, 
in  religion  and  politics.     Let  me  know  in  which  of  these  senses,  or  whether  it  be  in 
some  other  sense,  that  you  understand  this  word,  when  you  say  honour  is  a  principle 
of  virtue.     To  this  Alciphron  replied,  that  for  his  part  he  meant  it  in  none  of  those 
senses,  but  defined  honour  to  be  a  certain  ardour  or  enthusiasm  that  glowed  in  the 
breast  of  a  gallant  man.     Upon  this,  Euphranor  observed,  it  was  always  admitted  to 
put  the  definition  in  place  of  the  thing  defined.     Is  this  allowed,  said  he,  or  not?    Ale. 
It  is.     Evph.  May  we  not  therefore  say,  that  a  man  of  honour  is  a  warm  man,  or  an 
enthusiast?    Alciphron  hearing  this,  declared  that  such  exactness  was  to  no  purpose  ; 
that  pedants,  indeed,  may  dispute  and  define,  but  could  never  reach  that  high  sense 
of  honour,  which  distinguished  the  fine  gentleman,  and  was  a  thing  rather  to  he  felt 
than  explained. 

II.  Crito  perceiving  that  Alciphron  could  not  bear  being  pressed  any  farther  on 
that  article,  and  willing  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  Euphranor,  said,  that  of  himself 
indeed  he  should  not  undertake  to  explain  so  nice  a  point,  but  he  would  retail  to  them  part 
of  a  conversation  he  once  heard  between  Nicander  a  minute  philosopher,  and  Meneclcs  a 
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Christian,  upon  the  same  subject,  which  was  for  substance  as  follows.  M.  From  what 
principle  are  you  gentlemen  virtuous  ?  N.  From  honour.  We  are  men  of  honour.  M. 
May  not  a  man  of  honour  debauch  another's  wife,  or  get  drunk,  or  sell  a  vote,  or  refuse 
to  pay  his  debts,  without  lessening  or  tainting  his  honour  ?  N.  He  may  have  the 
vices  and  faults  of  a  gentleman  :  but  is  obliged  to  pay  debts  of  honour,  that  is,  all 
such  as  are  contracted  by  play.  M.  Is  not  your  man  of  honour  always  ready  to  resent 
affronts  and  engage  in  duels  ?  N.  He  is  ready  to  demand  and  give  gentleman's  satis- 
faction upon  all  proper  occasions.  M.  It  should  seem  by  this  account,  that  to  ruin 
tradesmen,  break  faith  to  one's  own  wife,  corrupt  another  man's,  take  bribes,  cheat  the 
public,  cut  a  man's  throat  for  a  word,  are  all  points  consistent  with  your  principle  of 
honour.  N.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  men  of  gallantry,  men  of  fire,  men  who 
know  the  world,  and  all  that.  M.  It  seems  therefore  that  honour  among  infidels  is 
like  honesty  among  pirates :  something  confined  to  themselves,  and  which  the  fra. 
ternity  perhaps  may  find  their  account  in,  but  every  one  else  should  be  constantly  on 
his  guard  against.  By  this  dialogue,  continued  Crito,  a  man,  who  lives  out  of  the 
grand  monde,  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  notion  of  what  the  world  calls  honour  and 
men  of  honour.  Euph.  I  must  entreat  you  not  to  put  me  off  with  Nicander's  opinion, 
whom  I  know  nothing  of,  but  rather  give  me  your  own  judgment,  drawn  from  your 
own  observation  upon  men  of  honour.  Cri.  If  I  must  pronounce,  I  can  very  sincerely 
assure  you,  that  by  all  I  have  heard  or  seen,  I  could  never  find,  that  honour,  con- 
sidered as  a  principle  distinct  from  conscience,  religion,  reason,  and  virtue,  was  more 
than  an  empty  name.  And  I  do  verily  believe,  that  those  who  build  upon  that  notion 
have  less  virtue  than  other  men,  and  that  what  they  have  or  seem  to  have  is  owing 
to  fashion  (being  of  the  reputable  kind),  if  not  to  a  conscience  early  imbued  with  reli- 
gious principles,  and  afterwards  retaining  a  tincture  from  them  without  knowing  it. 
These  two  principles  seem  to  account  for  all  that  looks  like  virtue  in  those  gentlemen. 

Your  men  of  fashion  in  whom  animal  life  abounds,  a  sort  of  bullies  in  morality,  who 
disdain  to  have  it  thought  they  are  afraid  of  conscience ;  these  descant  much  upon 
honour,  and  affect  to  be  called  men  of  honour,  rather  than  conscientious  or  honest  men. 
But,  by  all  that  I  could  ever  observe,  this  specious  character,  where  there  is  nothing 
of  conscience  or  religion  underneath,  to  give  it  life  and  substance,  is  no  better  than  a 
meteor  or  painted  cloud.  Euph.  I  had  a  confused  notion  that  honour  was  something 
connected  with  truth,  and  that  men  of  honour  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  all  hypo- 
crisy, fallacy,  and  disguise.  Cri.  So  far  from  that,  an  infidel  who  sets  up  for  the 
nicest  honour  shall,  without  the  least  grain  of  faith  or  religion,  pretend  himself  a 
Christian,  take  any  test,  join  in  any  act  of  worship,  kneel,  pray,  receive  the  sacrament, 
to  serve  an  interest.  The  same  person,  without  any  impeachment  of  his  honour,  shall 
most  solemnly  declare  and  promise,  in  the  face  of  God  and  the  world,  that  he  will  love 
his  wife,  and  forsaking  all  others  keep  only  to  her,  when  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain, 
lie  intends  never  to  perform  one  tittle  of  his  vow ;  and  convinceth  the  whole  world  of 
this  as  soon  as  he  gets  her  in  his  power,  and  her  fortune,  for  the  sake  of  which  this 
man  of  untainted  honour  makes  no  scruple  to  cheat  and  lie.  Euph.  We  have  a  notion 
here  in  the  country,  that  it  was  of  all  things  most  odious,  and  a  matter  of  much  risk 
and  hazard,  to  give  the  lie  to  a  man  of  honour.  Cri.  It  is  very  true.  He  abhors  to 
take  the  lie,  but  not  to  tell  it. 

III.  Alciphron,  having  heard  all  this  with  great  composure  of  mind  and  counte- 
nance, spake  as  follows.  You  are  not  to  think,  that  our  greatest  strength  lies  in  our 
greatest  number,  libertines,  and  mere  men  of  honour.  No  :  we  have  among  us  phi- 
losophers of  a  very  different  character,  men  of  curious  contemplation,not  governed  by 
such  gross  things  as  sense  and  custom,  but  of  an  abstracted  virtue  and  sublime  morals : 
and  the  less  religious  the  more  virtuous.  For  virtue  of  the  high  and  disinterested 
kind,  no  man  is  so  well  qualified  as  an  infidel,  it  being  a  mean  and  selfish  thing  to  be 
virtuous  through  fear  or  hope.  The  notion  of  a  Providence  and  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  may  indeed  tempt  or  scare  men  of  abject  spirit  into  practices  con- 
trary to  the  natural  bent  of  their  souls,  but  will  never  produce  a  true  and  genuine 
virtue.  To  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  analyse  virtue  into  its  first  principles,  and 
fix  a  scheme  of  duty  on  its  true  basis,  you  must  understand,  that  there  is  an  idea  of 
beauty  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  This  all  men  desire,  this  they  are  pleased  and 
delighted  with  for  its  own  sake,  purely  from  an  instinct  of  nature.  A  man  needs  no 
arguments  to  make  him  discern  and  approve  what  is  beautiful ;  it  strikes  at  first  sight, 
and  attracts  without  a  reason.  And  as  this  beauty  is  found  in  the  shape  and  form  of 
corporeal  things  ;  so  also  is  there  analogous  to  it  a  beauty  of  another  kind,  an  order,  a 
symmetry,  and  comeliness,  in  the  moral  world.  And  as  the  eye  perceiveth  the  one, 
so  the  mind  doth  by  a  certain  interior  sense  perceive  the  other,  which  sense,  talent,  or 
faculty,  is  ever  quickest  and  purest  in  the  noblest  minds.  Thus  as  by  sight  I  discern 
the  beauty  of  R  plant  or  an  animal,  even  so  the  mind  apprehends  the  moral  excellence, 
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the  beauty,  and  decorum,  of  justice  and  temperance.  And  as  we  readily  pronounce 
a  dress  becoming,  or  an  attitude  graceful,  we  can,  with  the  same  free  untutored  judg- 
ment, at  once  declare,  whether  this  or  that  conduct  or  action  be  comely  and  beautiful. 
To  relish  this  kind  of  beauty,  there  must  be  a  delicate  and  fine  taste  :  but  where  there 
is  this  natural  taste,  nothing  further  is  wanting,  either  as  a  principle  to  convince,  or  as 
a  motive  to  induce,  men  to  the  love  of  virtue.  And  more  or  less  there  is  of  this  taste 
or  sense  in  every  creature  that  hath  reason^  AH  rational  beings  are  by  nature  social. 
They  are  drawn  one  towards  another  by  natural  affections :  they  unite  and  incorporate 
into  families,  clubs,  parties,  and  commonwealths,  by  mutual  sympathy.  As  by  means 
of  the  sensitive  soul,  our  several  distinct  parts  and  members  do  consent  towards  the 
animal  functions,  and  are  connected  in  one  whole ;  even  so,  the  several  parts  of  these 
rational  systems  or  bodies  politic,  by  virtue  of  this  moral  or  interior  sense,  are  held 
together,  have  a  fellow  feeling,  do  succour  and  protect  each  other,  and  jointly  co- 
operate towards  the  same  end.  Hence  that  joy  in  society,  that  propension  towards 
doing  good  to  our  kind,  that  gratulation  and  delight  in  beholding  the  virtuous  deeds 
of  other  men,  or  in  reflecting  on  our  own.  By  contemplation  of  the  fitness  and  order 
of  the  parts  of  a  moral  system,  regularly  opei-ating,  and  knit  together  by  benevolent 
affections,  the  mind  of  man  attaineth  to  the  highest  notion  of  beauty,  excellence,  and 
perfection:  seized  and  wrapped  with  this  sublime  idea,  our  philosophers  do  infinitely 
despise  and  pity  whoever  shall  propose  or  accept  any  other  motive  to  virtue.  Interest 
is  a  mean  ungenerous  thing,  destroying  the  merit  of  virtue  ;  and  falsehood  of  every 
kind  is  inconsistent  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  philosophy.  Cri.  The  love  therefore 
that  you  bear  to  moral  beauty,  and  your  passion  for  abstracted  truth,  will  not  suffer 
you  to  think  with  patience  of  those  fraudulent  impositions  upon  mankind.  Providence, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  retribution  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
which,  under  the  notion  of  promoting,  do,  it  seems,  destroy  all  true  virtue,  and  at  the 
same  time  contradict  and  disparage  your  noble  theories,  manifestly  tending  to  the 
perturbation  and  disquiet  of  men's  minds,  and  tilling  them  with  fruitless  hopes  and 
vain  tenors.  Ale.  Men's  first  thoughts  and  natural  notions  are  the  best  in  moral 
matters.  And  there  Is  no  need,  that  mankind  should  be  preached,  or  reasoned,  or 
frightened  into  virtue,  a  thing  so  natural  and  congenial  to  every  human  soul.  Now  if 
this  be  the  case,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  follows,  that  all  the  ends  of  society  are  secured 
without  religion,  and  that  an  infidel  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  virtuous  man,  in  a  true, 
sublime,  and  heroic  sense. 

IV.  JEuph,  O  Alciphron,  while  you  talk,  I  feel  an  affection  in  my  soul  like  the  trem- 
bling of  one  lute  upon  striking  the  unison  strings  of  another.  Doubtless  there  is  a 
beauty  of  the  mind,  a  charm  in  virtue,  a  symmetry  and  proportion  in  the  moral  world. 
This  moral  beauty  was  known  to  the  antients  by  the  name  of  honestum  or  to  xaXov. 
And  in  order  to  know  its  force  and  influence,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire,  what  it 
was  understood  to  be,  and  what  light  it  was  placed  in,  by  those  who  first  considered 
it,  and  gave  it  a  name:  to  xaXh  according  to  Aristotle  is  the  iiramrh  or  latidable; 
according  to  Plato  it  is  the  rSii  or  aifeAifion,  pleasant  or  profitable,  which  is  meant 
with  respect  to  a  reasonable  mind  and  its  true  interest.  Now  I  would  feign  know 
whether  a  mind,  which  considers  an  action  as  laudable,  be  not  carried  beyond  the  bare 
action  itself,  to  regard  the  opinion  of  others  concerning  it  ?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  And 
whether  this  be  a  sufficient  ground  or  principle  of  virtue,  for  a  man  to  act  upon,  when 
he  thinks  himself  removed  from  the  eye  and  observation  of  every  other  intelligent 
being?  Ale.  It  seems  not.  Euph.  Again,  I  ask,  whether  a  man  who  doth  a  thing 
pleasant  or  profitable,  as  such,  might  not  be  supposed  to  forbear  doing  it,  or  even  to 
do  the  contrary,  upon  the  prospect  of  greater  pleasure  or  profit  ?  Ale.  He  might. 
Euph.  Doth  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  beauty  of  virtue,  or  to  xaXov  in 
either  Aristotle's  or  Plato's  sense,  is  not  a  sufficient  principle  or  ground,  to  engage 
sensual  and  worldly-minded  men  in  the  practice  of  it  ?  Ale.  What  then  "i  Euph. 
Why  then  it  will  follow,  that  hope  of  reward  and  fear  of  punishment  are  highly  ex- 
pedient to  cast  the  balance  of  pleasant  and  profitable  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  thereby 
very  much  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  human  society.  Alciphron  upon  this  appealed ; 
Gentlemen,  said  he,  you  are  witnesses  of  this  unfair  proceeding  of  Euphranor,  who 
argues  against  us  from  explications  given  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  which  are  things  we  have  nothing  to  say  to ;  the  philosophers  of  our  sect  ab- 
stracting from  all  praise,  pleasure,  and  interest,  when  they  are  enamoured  and  trans- 
ported with  that  sublime  idea.  I  beg  pardon,  replied  Euphranor,  for  supposing  the 
minute  philosophers  of  our  days  think  like  those  ancient  sages.  But  you  must  tell 
me,  Alciphron,  since  you  do  not  think  fit  to  adopt  the  sense  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  what 
sense  it  is  in  which  you  understand  the  beauty  of  virtue  ?  Define  it,  explain  it,  make 
me  to  understand  your  meaning,  that  so  we  may  argue  about  the  same  thing,  without 
which  we  can  never  come  to  a  conclusion. 
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V.  Ale.  Some  things  are  better  understood  by  definitions  and  descriptions,  but  I 
have  ahvaya  observed  that  those  who  would  define,  explain,  and  dispute  about,  this 
point,  make  the  least  of  it.  Moral  beauty  is  of  so  peculiar  and  abstracted  a  nature, 
something  so  subtle,  fine,  and  fugacious,  that  it  will  n6t  bear  being  handled  and_ in- 
spected, like  every  gross  and  common  subject.  You  will,  therefore,  pardon  me,  if  I 
stand  upon  my  philosophic  liberty;  aud  choose  rather  to  intrench  myself,  within 
the  general  and  indefinite  sense,  rather  than,  by  entering  into  a  precise  and  particular 
explication  of  this  beauty,  perchance  lose  sight  of  it,  or  give  you  some  hold  whereon  to 
cavil,  and  infer,  and  raise  doubts,  queries,  and  difficulties,  about  a  point  as  clear  as  the 
sun  when  nobody  reasons  upon  it.  Euph.  How  say  you,  Alciphron  is  that 
notion  clearest  when  it  is  not  considered  ?  Ale.  I  say  it  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  un- 
derstood, a  certain  je  ne  s^ai  qitoi.  An  object,  not  of  the  discursive  faculty,  but  of  a 
peculiar  sense,  which  is  properly  called  the  moral  sense,  being  adapted  to  the  percep- 
tion of  moral  beauty,  as  the  eye  to  colours,  or  the  ear  to  sounds.  Euph,  That  men 
have  certain  instinctive  sensations  or  passions  from  nature,  which  make  them  amiable 
and  useful  to  each  other,  I  am  clearly  convinced.  Such  are  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
distressed,  a  tenderness  for  our  offspring,  an  affection  towards  our  friends,  our  neigh- 
bours, and  our  country,  an  indignation  against  things  base,  cruel,  or  unjust.  These 
passions  are  implanted  in  the  human  soul,  with  several  other  fears  and  appetites,  aver- 
sions and  desires,  some  of  which  are  strongest  and  uppermost  in  one  mind,  others  in 
another.  Should  it  not  therefore  seem  a  very  uncertain  guide  in  morals,  for  a  man  to 
follow  his  passion  or  inward  feeling;  and  would  not  this  rule  infallibly  lead  different 
men  different  ways,  according  to  the  prevalency  of  this  or  that  appetite  or  passion  ? 
Ale.  I  do  not  deny  it.  Euph.  And  will  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  duty  and  virtue 
are  in  a  fairer  way  of  being  practised,  if  men  are  led  by  reason  and  judgment,  balanc- 
ing low  and  sensual  pleasures  with  those  of  a  higher  kind,  comparing  present  losses 
with  future  gains,  and  the  uneasiness  and  disgust  of  every  vice  with  the  delightful 
practice  of  the  opposite  virtue,  and  the  pleasing  reflections  and  hopes  which  attend  if! 
Or  can  there  be  a  stronger  motive  to  virtue,  than  the  shewing  that,  considered  in  all 
lights,  it  is  every  man's  true  interest  ? 

VI.  Ale.  I  tell  you,  Euphrauor,  we  contemn  the  virtue  of  that  man,  who  computes 
and  deliberates,  and  must  have  a  reason  for  being  virtuous.  The  refined  moialists  of 
our  sect  are  ravished  and  transported  with  theabstraet  beauty  of  virtue.  They  disdain 
all  forensic  motives  to  it;  and  love  virtue  only  for  virtue's  sake.  Oh  rapture"!  oh  en- 
thusiasm! oh  the  quintessence  of  beauty!  methiriks  I  could  dwell  for  ever  on  this 
contemplation  :  but  rather  than  entertain  myself,  I  must  endeavour  to  convince  you. 
Make  an  experiment  on  the  first  man  you  meet.  Propose  a  villanous  or  unjust  action. 
Take  his  first  sense  of  the  matter,  and  you  shall  find  that  he  detests  it.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  afterwards  misled  by  arguments,  or  overpowered  by  temptation,  but  his 
original,  unpremeditated,  and  genuine  thoughts,  are  just  and  orthodox.  How  can  we 
account  for  this,  but  by  a  moral  sense,  which,  left  to  itself,  hath  as  quick  and  true  a 
perception  of  the  beauty  and  deformity  of  human  actions,  as  the  eye  hath  of  colours? 
Euph.  May  not  this  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  conscience,  affection,  passion, 
education,  reason,  custom,  religion,  which  principles  and  habits,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
be  what  you  metaphorically  call  a  moral  sense.  Ale.  What  I  call  a  moral  sense  is 
strictly,  properly,  and  truly  such,  and  in  kind  different  from  all  those  things  you  enu- 
merate. It  is  what  all  men  have,  though  all  may  not  observe  it.  Upon  this  Euphranor 
smiled  and  said,  Alciphron  has  made  discoveries  where  I  least  expected  it.  For,  said 
he,  in  regard  to  every  other  point,  I  should  hope  to  learn  from  him  ;  but  for  the  know- 
ledge of  myself,  or  the  faculties  and  powers  of  my  own  mind,  I  should  have  looked  at 
home.  And  there  I  might  have  looked  long  enough,  without  finding  this  new  talent, 
which  even  now  after  being  tutored  I  cannot  comprehend.  For  Alciphron,  I  must 
needs  say,  is  too  sublime  and  enigmatical  upon  a  point,  which  of  all  others  ought  to  be 
most  clearly  understood.  I  have  often  heard  that  your  deepest  adepts  and  oldest  pro- 
fessors in  science  are  the  obscurest.  Lysicles  is  young,  and  speaks  plain.  Would  he 
but  favour  us  with  his  sense  of  this  point,  it  might  perhaps  prove  more  upon  a  level 
with  my  apprehension. 

VII.  Lysicles  shook  his  head,  and  in  a  grave  and  earnest  manner  addressed  the  com- 
pany. Gentlemen,  said  he,  Alciphron  stands  upon  his  own  legs.  I  have  no  part  in 
these  refined  notions  he  is  at  present  engaged  to  defend.  If  I  must  subdue  my  passions, 
abstract,  contemplate,  be  enamoured  of  virtue;  in  a  word,  if  I  must  be  an  enthusiast, 
I  owe  so  much  deference  to  the  laws  of  my  country,  as  to  choose  being  an  enthusiast  in 
their  way.  Besides,  it  is  better  being  so  for  some  end  than  for  none.  This  doctrine 
hath  all  the  solid  inconveniences,  without  the  amusing  hopes  and  prospects,  of  the 
Christian.  Ate.  I  never  counted  on  Lysicles  for  my  second  in  this  point ;  which  after 
all  doth  not  need  his  assistance  or  explication.     All  subjects  ought  not  to  be  treated 
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in  the  game  maoncr.  The  way  of  definition  and  division  is  dry  and  pedantic.  Be- 
sides, tlie  subject  is  sometimes  too  obsure,  sometimes  too  simple,  for  this  method. 
One  while  we  know  too  little  of  a  point,  another  too  much,  to  make  it  plainer  by  dis- 
course. Cri.  To  hear  Alciphron  talk  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  ingenious  Greek  who, 
having  wrapped  a  man's  brother  up  in  a  cloak,  asked  him  whether  he  knew  that  per- 
son ;  being  ready,  either  by  keeping  on  or  pulling  off  the  cloak,  to  confute  his  answer 
whatever  it  should  be.  For  my  part  1  believe,  if  matters  were  fairly  stated,  that 
rational  satisfaction,  that  peace  of  mind,  that  inward  comfort,  and  conscientious  joy, 
which  a  good  Christian  finds  in  good  actions,  would  not  be  found  to  fall  short  of  all  the 
ecstasy,  rapture,  and  enthusiasm,  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  that  high  and  undescribed 
principle.  In  earnest  can  any  ecstasy  be  higher,  any  rapture  more  affecting,  than  that 
which  springs  from  the  love  of  God  and  man,  from  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  an 
inward  discharge  of  duty,  with  the  secret  delight,  trust,  and  hope,  that  attend  if.  O 
Euphranor,  we  votaries  of  truth  do  not  envy,  but  pity,  the  groundless  joys  and  mis- 
taken hopes  of  a  Christian.  And,  as  for  conscience  and  rational  pleasure,  how  can  we 
allow  a  conscience  without  allowing  a  vindictive  Providence  1  Or  how  can  we  suppose, 
the  charm  of  virtue  consists  in  any  pleasure  or  benefit  attending  virtuous  actions,  with- 
out giving  great  advantages  to  the  Christian  religion,  which  it  seems  excites  its 
believers  to  virtue  by  the  highest  interests  and  pleasures  in  reversion.  Alas  I  should 
we  grant  this,  there  would  be  a  door  opened  to  all  those  rusty  declaimers  upon  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  the  great  points  of  faith,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future 
state,  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  like  exploded  conceits;  whicli,  according  to 
our  system  and  principles,  may  perhaps  produce  a  low,  popular,  interested  kind  of 
virtue,  but  must  absolutely  destroy  and  extinguish  it  in  the  sublime  and  heroic  sense. 
VIII.  £!upA.  What  you  now  say  is  very  intelligible  :  I  wish  I  understood  your  main 
principle  as  well.  Jlc.  And  are  you  then  in  earnest  at  a  Joss's  Is  it  possible  you 
should  have  no  notion  of  beauty,  or  that  having  it  you  should  not  know  it  to  be  amiable, 
amiable  I  say,  in  itself,  and  foritselfl  Euph.  Pray  tell  me,  Alciphron,  are  all  mankind 
agreed  in  the  notion  of  a  beauteous  face?  ^Ic.  Beauty  in  human  kind  seems  to 
be  of  a  mixed  and  various  nature  ;  forasmuch  as  the  passions,  sentiments,  and  qualities, 
of  the  soul  being  seen  through  and  blending  with  the  features,  work  differently  on 
different  minds,  as  the  sympathy  is  more  or  less.  But  with  regard  to  other  things  is 
there  no  steady  principle  of  beauty  ?  Is  there  upon  earth  a  human  mind  without  the 
idea  of  order,  harmony,  and  proportion  1  Euph.  O  Alciphron,  it  is  my  weakness  that 
I  am  apt  to  be  lost  and  bewildered  in  abstractions  and  generalities,  but  a  particular 
thing  is  better  suited  to  ray  faculties.  I  find  it  easy  to  consider  and  keep  in  view  the 
objects  of  sense,  let  us  therefore  try  to  discover  what  their  beauty  is,  or  wherein  it 
consists  ;  and  so,  by  the  help  of  these  sensible  things,  as  a  scale  or  ladder,  ascend  to 
moral  and  intelligible  beauty.  Be  pleased  then  to  infoi'm  me,  what  it  is  we  call  beauty 
in  the  objects  of  sense  ?  Ale.  Every  one  knows  beauty  is  that  which  pleases.  Euph. 
There  is  then  beauty  in  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or  the  taste  of  an  apple.  Ale.  By  no 
means.  Beauty  is,  to  speak  properly,  perceived  only  by  the  eye.  Euph.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  defined  in  general  that  which  pleaseth.  Ale.  I  grant  it  cannot.  Euph. 
How  then  shall  we  limit  or  define  it  1  Alciphron,  after  a  short  pause,  said,  that 
beauty  consisted  in  a  certain  symmetry,  or  proportion  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Euph.  Is 
this  proportion  one  and  the  same  in  all  things,  or  is  it  different  in  different  kinds  of 
things?  Ale.  Different,  doubtless :  the  proportions  of  an  ox  would  not  be  beautiful  in 
a  horse.  And  we  may  observe  also  in  things  inanimate,  that  the  beauty  of  a  table,  a 
chair,  a  door,  consists  in  different  proportions.  Euph.  Doth  not  this  proportion  imply 
the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  ?  Ale.  It  doth.  Euph.  And  are  not  these  rela- 
tions founded  in  size  and  shape  ?  Ale.  They  are.  Enph.  And  to  make  the  propor- 
tions just,  must  not  those  mutual  relations  of  size  and  shape  in  the  parts  be  such  as 
shall  make  the  whole  complete  and  perfect  in  its  kind  ?  Ale.  1  grant  they  must. 
Euph.  Is  not  a  thing  said  to  be  perfect  in  its  kind,  when  it  answers  the  end  for  which 
it  was  made?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  The  parts,  therefore,  in  true  proportions  must  be 
60  related,  and  adjusted  to  one  another,  as  that  they  may  best  conspire  to  the  use  and 
operation  of  the  whole?  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  But  the  comparing  parts  one  with 
another,  the  considering  them  as  belonging  to  one  whole,  and  the  referring  this  whole 
to  its  use  or  end,  should  seem  the  work  of  reason;  should  it  not?  Ale,  It  should. 
Euph.  Proportions  therefore  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  perceived  by  the  sense  of  sight, 
but  only  by  reason  through  the  means  of  siglit.  Ale.  This  I  grant.  Euph.  Conse- 
quently beauty,  in  your  sense  of  it,  is  an  object,  not  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  mind.  Ale. 
It  is.  Euph.  The  eye  therefore  alone  cannot  see,  that  a  chair  is  handsome,  or  a  door 
well  proportioned.  Ale.  It  seems  to  follow ;  but  I  am  not  clear  as  to  this  point. 
Euph,  IjCt  us  see  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  it.  Could  the  chair  you  sit  on,  think  you, 
be  reckoned  well  proportioned  or  handsome,  if  it  had  not  such  a  height,  breadth,  wide- 
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ness,  and  was  not  so  far  reclined  as  to  aiford  a  convenient  seat?  Ale,  It  could  not. 
Euph.  The  beauty,  therefore,  or  symmetry  of  a  chair,  cannot  be  apprehended  but  by 
knowing  its  use,  and  comparing  its  figure  with  that  use,  which  cannot  be  done  by  the 
eye  alone,  but  is  the  effect  of  judgment.  It  is  therefore,  one  thing  to  see  an  object,  and 
another  to  discern  its  beauty.    Ale.  I  admit  this  to  be  true. 

IX:  Euph.  The  architects  judge  a  door  to  be  of  a  beautiful  proportion,  when  its 
height  is  double  of  the  breadth.  But  if  you  should  invert  a  well-proportioned  door, 
making  its  breadth  become  the  height,  and  its  height  the  breadth,  the  figure  would 
still  be  the  same,  but  witliout  that  beauty,  in  one  situation  which  it  had  in  another. 
What  can  be  the  cause  of  this,  but  that  in  the  forementioned  supposition,  the  door 
would  not  yield  convenient  entrances  to  creatures  of  a  human  figure  ?  But  if,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  universe,  there  should  be  supposed  rational  animals  of  an  inverted 
stature,  they  must  be  supposed  to  invert  the  rule  for  proportion  of  doors ;  and  to  them 
that  would  appear  beautiful  which  to  us  was  disagreeable,  y^lc.  Against  this  I  have 
no  objection.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  there  not  something  truly  decent  and 
beautiful  in  dress  ?  Ale.  Doubtless,  there  is.  Euph.  Are  any  likelier  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  this  beauty  in  dress  than  painters  and  sculptors,  whose  proper  business  and 
study  it  is  to  aim  at  graceful  representations  ?  Ale.  I  believe  not.  Euph.  Let  us 
then  examine  the  draperies  of  the  great  masters  in  these  arts  :  how,  for  instance,  they 
use  to  clothe  a  matron  or  a  man  of  rank.  Cast  an  eye  on  those  figures,  said  he  (point- 
ing to  some  prints  after  Raphael  and  Guido,  that  hung  upon  the  wall),  what  appearance, 
do  you  think,  an  English  courtier  or  magistrate,  with  his  Gothic,  succinct,  plaited 
garment,  and  his  full-bottomed  wig,  or  one  of  our  ladies  in  her  unnatural  dress  pinched 
and  stiffened  and  enlarged,  with  hoops  and  whale-bone  and  buckram,  must  make, 
among  those  figures  so  decently  clad  in  draperies  that  fall  into  such  a  variety  of  natural, 
easy,  and  ample  folds,  that  appear  with  so  much  dignity  and  simplicity,  that  cover  the 
body  without  encumbering  it,  and  adorn  without  altering  the  shape?  Ale.  Truly  I 
think  they  must  make  a  very  ridiculous  appearance.  Euph.  And  what  do  you  think 
this  proceeds  from  ?  Whence  is  it  that  the  eastern  nations,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
naturally  ran  into  the  most  becoming  dresses,  while  our  Gothic  gentry,  after  so  many 
centuries  racking  their  inventions,  mending,  and  altering,  and  improving,  and  whirl- 
ing about  in  a  perpetual  rotation  of  fashions,  have  never  yet  had  the  luck  to  stumble  on 
any  that  was  not  absurd  and  ridiculous?  Is  it  not  from  hence,  that  instead  of  consult- 
ing use,  reason,  and  convenience,  they  abandon  themselves  to  irregular  fancy,  the 
unnatural  parent  of  monsters?  Whereas  the  ancients,  considering  the  use  and  end  of 
dress,  made  it  subservient  to  the  freedom,  ease,  and  convenience,  of  the  body ;  and, 
having  no  notion  of  mending  or  changing  the  natural  shape,  they  aimed  only  at  shewing 
it  with  decency  and  advantage.  And,  if  this  be  so,  are  we  not  to  conclude,  that  the 
beauty  of  dress  depeuds  on  its  subserviency  to  certain  ends  and  uses?  Ale.  This 
appears  to  be  true.  Euph.  This  subordinate  relative  nature  of  beauty,  perhaps,  will 
be  yet  plainer,  if  we  examine  the  respective  beauties  of  a  horse  and  a  pillar.  Virgil's 
description  of  the  former  is, 

Ilii  ardua  cervix 
Argutumque  caput,  brevis  alvus,  obesaque  terga, 
Luxurialque  toria  aniisosum  pectus. 

Now  T  would  fain  know,  whether  the  perfections  and  usesof  ahorse maynot be  reduced, 
to  these  three  points,  courage,  strength,  and  speed  ;  and  whether  each  of  the  beauties 
enumerated  doth  not  occasion  or  betoken  one  of  these  perfections  ?  After  the  same 
manner,  if  we  inquire  into  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  beautiful  pillar,  we  shall  per- 
haps find  them  answer  to  the  same  idea.  Those  who  have  considered  the  theory  of 
architecture  tell  us,*  the  proportions  of  the  three  Grecian  orders  were  taken  from  the 
human  body,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  production  of  nature.  Hence  were 
derived  those  graceful  ideas  of  columns,  which  had  a  character  of  strength  without 
clumsiness,  or  of  delicacy  without  weakness.  Those  beautiful  proportions  were,  I  say, 
taken  originally  from  nature,  which  in  her  creatures,  as  hath  been  already  observed, 
referreth  them  to  some  end,  use,  or  design.  The  gonfieiza  also,  or  swelling,  and  the 
diminution  of  a  pillar,  is  it  not  in  such  proportion  as  to  make  it  appear  strong  and 
light  at  the  same  time?  In  the  same  manner  must  not  the  whole  entablature,  with  its 
projections,  be  so  proportioned,  as  to  seem  great  but  not  heavy,  light  but  not  little, 
inasmuch  as  a  deviation  into  either  extreme  would  thwart  that  reason  and  use  of  things 
wherein  their  beauty  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  subordinate  ?  The  entablature 
and  all  its  parts  and  ornaments,  architrave,  freeze,  cornice,  triglyphs,  metopes,  modig- 
lions,  and  the  rest,  have  each  a  use  or  appearance  of  use,  in  giving  firmness  and  union 
to  the  building,  in  protecting  it  from  the  weather,  and  casting  off  the  rain,  in  repre- 

•  See  the  learned  Patriarch  of  A(juileia'B  Commentary  on  VitrBviuB,  lib.  iv,  cap.  , 
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senting  the  ends  of  beams  with  their  intervals,  the  production  of  rafters,  and  so  forth. 
And  if  we  consider  the  graceful  angles  in  frontispieces,  the  spaces  between  the  columns 
or  the  ornaments  of  their  capitals,  shall  we  not  find,  that  their  beauty  riseth  from  the 
appearance  of  use,  or  the  imitation  of  natural  things,  whose  beauty  is  originally  founded 
on  the  same  principled  which  is,  indeed,  the  grand  distinction  between  Grecian  and 
Gothic  architecture,  the  latter  being  fantastical,  and  for  the  most  part  founded  neither 
in  nature  nor  in  reason,  in  necessity  nor  use,  the  appearance  of  which  accounts  for  all 
the  beauty,  grace,  and  ornament,  of  tlie  other.  Cri.  What  Euphranor  has  said  con- 
firms the  opinion  I  always  entertained,  that  the  rules  of  architecture  were  founded,  as 
all  other  arts  which  flourished  among  the  Greeks,  in  truth,  and  nature,  and  good  sense. 
But  the  ancients,  who,  from  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  grounds  and  principles  of 
art,  formed  their  idea  of  beauty,  did  not  always  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  same 
rules  and  proportions:  but,  whenever  the  particular  distance,  position,  elevation,  or 
dimension,  of  the  fabric  or  its  parts  seemed  to  require  it,  made  no  scruple  to  depart 
from  them,  without  deserting  the  original  principles  of  beauty,  which  governed  what- 
ever deviations  they  made.  This  latitude  or  licence  might  not,  perhaps,  be  safely 
trusted  with  most  modern  architects,  who  in  their  bold  sallies  seem  to  act  without  aim 
or  design,  and  to  be  governed  by  no  idea,  no  reason,  or  principle  of  art,  but  pure 
caprice,  joined  with  a  thorough  contempt  of  that  noble  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  unity,  gracefulness,  or  grandeur,  in  their  works  ;  which  of 
consequence  must  serve  only  to  disfigure  and  dishonour  the  nation,  being  so  many 
monuments  to  future  ages  of  the  opulence  and  ill  taste  of  the  present ;  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  would  succeed  as  wretchedly,  and  make  as  mad  work  in  other  affairs,  were 
men  to  follow,  instead  of  rules,  precepts  and  morals,  their  own  taste  and  first  thoughts 
of  beauty.  Ale.  I  should  now,  methinks,  be  glad  to  see  a  little  more  distinctly  the 
use  and  tendency  of  this  digression  upon  architecture.  Euph.  Was  not  beauty  the 
very  thing  we  inquired  after  ?  Ale.  It  was.  Euph.  What  think  you,  Alciphron,  can 
the  appearance  of  a  thing  please  at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  which  pleased  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  two  thousand  miles  off,  without  some  real  principle  of  beauty? 
jilc.  It  cannot.  Euph.  And  is  not  this  the  case  with  respect  to  a  just  piece  of  archi- 
tecture ?  j4lc.  Nobody  denies  it.  Euph.  Architecture,  the  noble  offspring  of  j  udg- 
ment  and  fancy,  was  gradually  formed  in  the  most  polite  and  knowing  countries  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  was  cherished  and  esteemed  by  the  most  flourish- 
ing states,  and  most  renowned  princes,  who  with  vast  expense  improved  and  brought 
it  to  perfection.  It  seems,  above  all  other  arts,  peculiarly  conversant  about  order, 
proportion,  and  symmetry.  May  it  not  therefore  be  supposed,  on  all  accounts,  most 
likely  to  help  us  to  some  rational  notion  of  the  Je  ne  s^ai  fuoi  in  beauty  T  And,  in 
effect,  have  we  not  learned  from  this  digression,  that  as  there  is  no  beauty  without 
proportion,  so  proportions  are  to  be  esteemed  just  and  true  only  as  they  are  relative  to 
some  certain  use  or  end,  their  aptitude  and  subordination  to  which  end  is,  at  bottom, 
that  which  makes  them  please  and  charm  ?    Ale.  I  admit  all  this  to  be  true. 

X.  Euph.  According  to  this  doctrine,  I  would  fain  know  what  beauty  can  be  found 
in  a  moral  system,  formed,  connected,  and  governed  by  chance,  fate,  or  any  other  blind 
unthinking  principle  ;  forasmuch  as  without  thought  there  can  be  no  end  or  design, 
and  without  an  end  there  can  be  no  use,  and  without  use  there  is  no  aptitude  or  fitness 
of  proportion,  from  whence  beauty  springs  ?  Ale.  May  we  not  suppose  a  certain  vital 
■  principle  of  beauty,  order,  and  harmony,  diffused  throughout  the  world,  without  suppos- 
ing a  Providence  inspecting,  punishing,  and  rewarding,  the  moral  actions  of  men  1 
Without  supposing  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  a  life  to  come,  in  a  word,  without 
admitting  any  part  of  what  is  commonly  called  faith,  worship,  and  religion?  Cri. 
Either  you  suppose  this  principle  intelligent,  or  not  intelligent :  if  the  latter,  it  is  all 
one  with  chance  or  fate  which  was  just  now  argued  against :  if  the  former,  let  me  en- 
treat Alciphron  to  explain  to  me,  wherein  consists  the  beauty  of  a  moral  system-,  with 
a  supreme  intelligence  at  the  head  of  it,  which  neither  protects  the  innocent,  punishes 
the  wicked,  nor  rewards  the  virtuous  ?  To  suppose  indeed  a  society  of  rational  agents 
acting  under  the  eye  of  Providence,  concurring  in  one  design  to  promote  the  common 
benefit  of  the  whole,  and  conforming  their  actions  to  the  established  laws  and  order  of 
the  Divine  parental  wisdom  :  wherein  each  particular  agent  shall  not  consider  himself 
apart,  but  as  the  member  of  a  great  city,  whose  author  and  founder  is  God :  in  which 
the  civil  laws  are  no  other  than  the  rules  of  virtue  and  the  duties  of  religion  :  and 
where  every  one's  true  interest  is  combined  with  his  duty :  to  suppose  this  would  be 
delightful  :  on  this  supposition  a  man  need  be  no  Stoic  or  knight-errant,  to  account  for 
his  virtue.  In  such  a  system  vice  is  madness,  cunning  is  folly,  wisdom  and  virtue  are 
the  same  thing  ;  where  notwithstanding  all  the  croaked  paths  and  by-roads,  the  way- 
ward appetites  and  inclinations  of  men,  sovereign  reason  is  sure  to  reform  whatever 
seems  amiss,  to  reduce  that  which  is  devious,  make  straight  that  which  is  crpoked,  and 
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JD  the  last  act  wind  up  the  whole  plot,  according  to  the  exactest  rules  of  wisdom  and 
justice.  In  such  a  system  or  society,  governed  by  the  wisest  precepts,  enforced  by  the 
highest  rewards  and  discouragements,  it  is  delightful  to  consider,  how  the  regulation 
oflaws,  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  the  aim  of  moral  agents,  do  all  conspire  in 
due  subordination  to  promote  the  noblest  end,  to  wit,  the  complete  happiness  or  well- 
being  of  the  whole.  In  contemplating  the  beauty  of  such  a  moral  system,  we  may  cry 
out  with  the  Psalmist, "  Very  excellent  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  thou  city  of  God." 

XI.  In  a  system  of  spirits,  subordinate  to  the  will,  and  under  the  direction,  of  the 
Father  of  spirits,  governing  them  by  laws,  and  conducting  them  by  methods  suitable 
to  wise  and  good  ends,  there  will  be  great  beauty.  But  in  an  incoherent  fortuitous 
system  governed  by  chance,  or  in  a  blind  system  governed  by  fate,  or  in  any  system 
where  Providence  doth  not  preside,  how  can  beauty  be,  which  cannot  be  without  order, 
which  cannot  be  without  design  ?  When  a  man  is  conscious  that  his  will  is  inwardly 
conformed  to  the  Divine  will,  producing  order  and  harmony  in  the  universe,  and  con- 
ducting the  whole  by  the  justest  methods  to  the  best  end :  this  gives  a  beautiful  idea. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  a  consciousness  of  virtue  overlooked,  neglected,  distressed  by 
men,  and  not  regarded  or  rewarded  by  God,  ill-used  in  this  world,  without  hope  or 
prospect  of  being  better  used  in  another,  I  would  fain  know,  where  is  the  pleasure  of 
this  reflection,  where  is  the  beauty  of  this  scene  ?  Or  how  could  any  man,  in  his  senses, 
think  the  spreading  such  notions  the  way  to  spread  or  propagate  virtue  in  the  world? 
Is  it  not,  I  beseech  you,  an  ugly  system  in  which  you  can  suppose  no  law  and  prove  no 
duty,  wherein  men  thrive  by  wickedness  and  suffer  by  virtue?  Would  it  not  be  a  dis- 
agreeable sight  to  see  an  honest  man  peeled  by  sharpers,  to  see  virtuous  men  injured 
and  despised  while  vice  triumphed  t  An  enthusiast  may  entertain  himself  with  visions 
and  fine  talk  about  such  a  system  ;  bnt  when  it  comes  to  be  considered  by  men  of  cool 
heads  and  close  reason,  I  believe  they  will  find  no  beauty  nor  perfection  in  it ;  nor 
will  it  appear,  that  such  a  moral  system  can  possibly  come  from  the  same  hand,  or  be 
of  a  piece  with  the  natural,  throughout  which  there  shine  so  much  order,  harmony,  and 
proportion.  Ale.  Your  discourse  serves  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion.  You  may  re- 
member, I  declared,  that  touching  tliis  beauty  of  morality  in  the  high  sense,  a  man's 
first  thoughts  are  the  best ;  and  that,  if  we  pretend  to  examine,  inspect,  and  reason, 
we  are  in  danger  to  lose  sight  of  it.  That  in  fact  there  is  such  a  thing  cannot  be 
doubted,  when  we  consider  that  in  these  days  some  of  our  philosophers  have  a  high 
sense  of  virtue,  without  the  least  notion  of  religion,  a  clear  proof  of  the  usefulness  and 
efficacy  of  our  principles! 

XII.  Cri.  Not  to  dispute  the  virtue  of  minute  philosophers,  we  may  venture  to  call 
its  cause  in  question,  and  malte  a  doubt,  whether  it  be  an  inexplicable  enthusiastic 
notion  of  moral  beauty,  or  rather,  as  to  me  it  seems,  what  was  already  assigned  by 
Euphranor,  complexion,  custom,  and  religious  education  ?  But,  allowing  what  beauty 
you  please  to  virtue  in  an  irreligious  system,  it  cannot  be  less  in  a  religious,  unless  you 
will  suppose  that  her  charms  diminish  as  her  dowry  increaseth.  The  truth  is,  a 
believer  hath  all  the  motives  from  the  beauty  of  virtue  in  any  sense  whatsoever  that  an 
unbeliever  can  possibly  have,  besides  other  motives  which  an  unbeliever  hath  not. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  those  of  your  sect,  who  have  moral  virtue,  owe  it  not  to  their  pecu- 
liar tenets,  which  serve  only  to  lessen  the  motives  to  virtue.  Those  therefore,  who  are 
good,  are  less  good,  and  those  who  are  bad  are  more  bad,  than  they  would  have  been 
were  theybelievers.  Euph.  To  me  it  seems  those  heroic  infidel  inamoratos  of  abstracted 
beauty  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  much  to  be  admired.  Lysicles  hearing  this,  said 
with  some  impatience,  Gentlemen,  you  shall  have  my  whole  thoughts  upon  this  point 
plain  and  frank.  All  that  is  said  about  a  moral  sense,  or  moral  beauty,  in  any  signifi'- 
cation,  either  of  Alciphron  or  Euphranor,  or  any  other,  I  take  to  be  at  bottom  mere 
bubble  and  pretence.  The  xaXm  and  the  wpsOTu,  the  beautiful  and  decent,  are  things 
outward,  relative,  and  superficial,  which  have  no  effect  in  the  dark,  but  are  specious 
topics  to  discouise  and  expatiate  upon,  as  some  formal  pretenders  of  our  sect,  though 
in  other  points  very  orthodox,  are  used  to  do.  But  should  one  of  them  get  into  power, 
you  would  find  him  no  such  fool  as  Euphranor  iinagines.  He  would  soon  shew  he  had 
found  out  that  the  love  of  one's  country  is  a  prejudice :  that  mankind  are  rogues  and 
hypocrites,  and  that  it  were  folly  to  sacrifice  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  such  :  that  all 
regards  centre  in  this  life,  and  that,  as  this  life  is  to  every  man  his  own  life,  it  clearly 
follows,  that  charity  begins  at  home.  Benevolence  to  mankind  is  perhaps  pretended, 
but  benevolence  to  himself  is  practised  by  the  wise.  The  livelier  sort  of  our  philoso- 
phers do  not  scruple  to  own  these  maxims ;  and  as  for  the  graver,  if  they  are  true  to 
their  principles,  one  may  guess  what  they  must  think  at  the  bottom.  Cri.  Whatever 
maybe  the  effect  of  pure  theory  upon  certain  select  spirits,  of  a  peculiar  make,  or  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  world,  I  do  verily  think  that  in  this  country  of  ours,  reason,  religion, 
and  law,  are  all  together  littl»  enough  to  subdue  the  outward  to  the  inner  man  ;   and 
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that  it  must  argue  a  wrong  head  and  weak  judgment  to  suppose,  that  without  them 
men  will  be  enamoured  of  the  golden  mean.  To  which  my  countrymen  perhaps  are 
less  inclined  than  others,  there  being  in  the  make  of  an  English  mind  a  certain  gloom 
and  eagerness,  which  carries  to  the  sad  extreme  ;  religion  to  fanaticism ;  free-thinking 
to  atheism  ;  liberty  to  rebellion  :  nor  should  we  venture  to  be  governed  by  taste,  even 
in  matters  of  less  consequence.  The  beautiful  in  dress,  furniture,  and  building,  is,  as 
Euphranor  hath  observed,  something  real  and  well  grounded  :  and  yet  our  English  do 
not  find  it  out  of  themselves.  What  wretched  work  do  they  and  other  northern  people 
make,  when  they  follow  their  own  taste  of  beauty  in  any  of  these  particulars,  instead  of 
acquiring  the  true,  which  is  to  be  got  from  ancient  models  and  the  principles  of  art,  as 
in  the  case  of  virtue  from  great  models  and  meditation,  so  far  as  natural  means  can  go  ? 
But  in  no  case  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  to  xaxiu  will  be  the  leading  idea  of  the  many, 
who  have  quick  senses,  strong  passions,  and  gross  intellects. 

XIII.  Ale.  The  fewer  they  are,  the  more  ought  we  to  esteem  and  admire  such  philo- 
sophers, whose  souls  are  touched  and  transported  with  this  sublime  idea.  Cri.  But 
then  one  might  expect  from  such  philosophers  so  much  good  sense  and  philanthropy, 
as  to  keep  their  tenets  to  themselves,  and  consider  their  weak  brethren,  who  are 
more  strongly  affected  by  certain  senses  and  notions  of  another  kind,  than  that  of  the 
beauty  of  pure  disinterested  virtue.  Cratylus,  a  man  prejudiced  against  the 
Christian  religion,  of  a  crazy  constitution,  of  a  rank  above  most  men's  ambition,  and  a 
fortune  equal  to  his  rank,  had  little  capacity  for  sensual  vices,  or  temptation  to  dis- 
honest ones.  Cratylus  having  talked  himself,  or  imagined  that  he  had  talked  himself, 
into  a  stoical  enthusiasm  about  the  beauty  of  virtue,  did,  under  the  pretence  of  making 
men  heroically  virtuous,  endeavour  to  destroy  the  means  of  making  them  reasonably 
and  humanly  so  :  a  clear  instance,  that  neither  birth,  nor  books,  nor  conversation,  can 
introduce  a  knowledge  of  the  world  into  a  conceited  mind,  which  will  ever  be  its  own 
object,  and  contemplate  mankind  in  its  own  mirror  I  ^Ic.  Cratylus  was  a  lover  of 
liberty,  and  of  his  country,  and  had  a  mind  to  make  men  incorrupt  and  virtuous  upon 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  principles.  Cri.  His  conduct  seems  just  as  wise  as 
if  B  monarch  should  give  out,  that  there  was  neither  jail  nor  executioner  in  his. kingdom 
to  enforce  the  laws,  but  that  it  would  he  beautiful  to  observe  them,  and  that  in  so 
doing  men  would  taste  the  pure  delight  which  results  from  order  and  decorum.-  y^/c. 
After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  certain  ancient  philosophers,  of  great  note,  held  the  same 
opinion  with  Cratylus,  declaring,  that  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  character,  or  deserve 
the  title,  of  a  good  man  who  practised  virtue  for  the  sake  of  any  thing  hut  its  own 
beauty?  Cri.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  ancients  said  such  things  as  gave 
occasion  for  this  opinion.  Aristotle  *  distinguisheth  between  two  characters  of  a  good 
man,  the  one  he  calleth  ayuiis,  or  simply  good,  the  other  »iiXo,-  xi^V^w,  from  whence 
the  compound  term  xaXoK^V^^'",  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  rendered  by  any  one  word 
in  our  language.  But  his  sense  is  plainly  this  :  ayallos  he  defineth  to  he,  thai  man 
to  whom  the  good  things  of  nature  are  good;  for,  according  to  him,  those  things 
which  are  vulgarly  esteemed  the  greatest  goods,  as  riches,  honours,  power,  and  bodily 
perfections,  are  indeed  good  by  nature,  but  they  happen  nevertheless  to  be  hurtful 
and  bad  to  some  persons,  upon  the  account  of  evil  habits  :  inasmuch  as  neither  a  fool, 
nor  an  unjust  man,  nor  an  intemperate,  can  be  at  all  the  better  for  the  use  of  them, 
any  more  than  a  sick  man  for  using  the  nourishment  proper  for  those  who  are  in 
health.  HulxaKos  xifya^os  is  that  man  in  whom  are  to  be  found  all  things  worthy 
and  decent  and  laudable,  purely  as  such,  and  for  their  own  sake,  and  who  practiseth 
virtue  from  no  other  motive  than  the  sole  love  of  her  own  innate  beauty.  That  phi- 
losopher observes  likewise,  that  there  is  a  certain  political  habit,  such  as  the  Spartans 
and  others  had,  who  thought  virtue  was  to  be  valued  and  practised  on  account  of  the 
natural  advantages  that  attend  it.  For  which  reason  he  adds,  they  are  indeed  good 
men,  hut  they  have  not  the  jtaXox^'y*^'"'  <"'  supreme  consummate  virtue.  From 
hence  it  is  plain  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  a  man  may  be  a  good  man  without 
believing  virtue  its  own  reward,  or  being  only  moved  to  virtue  by  the  sense  of  moral 
beauty.  It  is  also  plain,  that  he  distinguisheth  the  political  virtues  of  nations,  which 
the  public  is  every  where  concerned  to  maintain,  from  this  sublime  and  speculative 
kind.  It  might  also  be  observed,  that  his  exalted  idea  did  consist  with  supposing  a 
Providence  which  inspects  and  rewards  the  virtues  of  the  best  men.  For,  saith  he  in 
another  place.t  If  the  gods  have  any  care  of  human  aflkirs,  as  it  appears  they  have,  it 
should  seem  reasonable  to  suppose,  they  are  most  delighted  with  the  most  excellent 
nature,  and  most  approaching  their  own,  which  is  the  mind,  and  that  they  will  reward 
those  who  chiefly  love  and  cultivate  what  is  most  dear  to  them.  The  same  philoso- 
pher observes,!:  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  naturally  disposed  to  he  awed  hy 

*  Ethic,  ad  Eudemum,  lib.  vii,  cap.  nit.        t  ^A  Nicom,  Ub.  x.  cap.  viii.        t  Ibid.  cap.  ix. 
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shame,  but  by  fear ;  nor  to  abstain  from  vicious  practices  on  account  of  their  defor- 
mity, but  only  of  the  punishment  which  attends  them.  And  again,*  he  tells  us  that 
youth,  being  of  itself  averse  from  abstinence  and  sobriety,  should  be  under  the  re- 
straint of  laws  regulating  their  education  and  employment,  and  that  the  same  dis- 
cipline  should  be  continued  even  after  they  became  men.  For  which,  saith  he,  we 
want  laws,  and  in  one  word,  for  the  whole  ordering  of  life,  inasmuch  as  the  generality 
of  mankind  obey  rather  force  than  reason,  and  are  influenced  rather  by  penalties  than 
the  beauty  of  virtue ;  ^n/jtuui  n  rZ  xax^\  From  all  which  it  is  very  plain,  what 
Aristotle  would  have  thought  of  those,  who  should  go  about  to  lessen  or  destroy  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  mankind,  in  order  to  make  them  virtuous  on  this  sole  principle  of 
the  beauty  of  virtue. 

Ale.  But  whatever  the  Stagirite  and  his  Peripatetics  might  think,  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  Stoics  maintained  this  doctrine  in  its  highest  sense,  asserting  the  beauty  of 
virtue  to  be  all-sufficient,  that  virtue  was  her  own  reward,  that  this  alone  could  make 
a  man  happy,  in  spite  of  all  those  things  which  are  vulgarly  esteemed  the  greatest 
woes  and  miseries  of  human  life.  And  all  this  they  held  at  the  same  time  that  they 
believed  the  soul  of  man  to  be  of  a  corporeal  nature,  and  in  death  dissipated  like  a 
flame  or  vapour.  Cri.  It  must  be  owned,  the  Stoics  sometimes  talk  as  if  they  believed 
the  mortality  of  the  soul.  Seneca,  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Lucilius,  speaks  much  like  a 
minute  philosopher  in  this  particular.  But  in  several  other  places  he  declares  himself 
of  a  clear  contrary  opinion,  aflirming  that  the  souls  of  men  after  death  mount  aloft 
into  the  heavens,  look  down  upon  earth,  entertain  themselves  with  the  theory  of 
celestial  bodies,  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  conversation  of  wise  and  excellent  men, 
who,  having  lived  in  distant  ages  and  countries  upon  earth,  make  one  society  in  the 
other  world.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  Marcus  Antoninus  sometimes  speaks 
of  the  soul  as  perishing,  or  dissolving  into  its  elementary  parts :  but  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  he  distioguisheth  three  principles  in  the  composition  of  human  nature,  the  aujji.a, 
i]'V}(ti,  vms,  t  bodi/,  soul,  mind,  or  as  he  otherwise  expresseth  himself,  fn^K-U,  miu/tdTm, 
and  hytfimKav,  /lesh,  spirit,  and  governing  principle.  What  he  calls  the  ■vtupji,  or  soul, 
containing  the  brutal  part  of  our  nature,  is  indeed  represented  as  a  compound  disso- 
luble, and  actually  dissolved  by  death  :  but  the  mZt,  or  to  riysfimxiv,  the  mind,  or 
ruling  principle,  he  held  to  be  of  a  pure  celestial  nature,  6eo5  aVoo-war/cta,  a,  particle 
of  God,  which  he  sends  back  entire  to  the  stars  and  the  Divinity.  Besides,  among  all 
his  magnificent  lessons  and  splendid  sentiments  upon  the  force  and  beauty  of  virtue, 
he  is  positive  as  to  the  being  of  God,  and  that  not  merely  as  a  plastic  nature,  or  soul  of 
the  world,  but  in  the  strict  sense  of  a  Providence  inspecting  and  taking  care  of  human 
affairs-t  The  Stoics  therefore,  though  their  style  was  high,  and  often  above  truth  and 
nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  so  resolved  every  motive  to  a  virtuous  life 
into  the  sole  beauty  of  virtue,  as  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  belief  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  a  distributive  Providence.  After  all,  allowing  the  disinterested  Stoics 
(therein  not  unlike  our  modern  quietists)  to  have  made  virtue  its  own  sole  reward,  in 
the  most  rigid  and  absolute  sense,  yet  what  is  this  to  those  who  are  no  Stoics?  If  we 
adopt  the  whole  principles  of  that  sect,  admitting  their  notions  of  good  and  evil,  their 
celebrated  apathy,  and,  in  one  word,  setting  up  for  complete  Stoics,  we  may  possibly 
maintain  this  doctrine  with  a  better  grace  ;  at  least  it  will  be  of  a  piece  and  consistent 
with  the  whole.  But  he  who  shall  borrow  this  splendid  patch  from  the  Stoics,  and 
hope  to  make  a  figure  by  inserting  it  into  a  piece  of  modern  composition,  seasoned  with 
the  wit  and  notions  of  these  times,  will  indeed  make  a  figure,  but  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  in  the  eyes  of  a  wise  man  the  figure  he  intended. 

XV.  Though  it  must  be  owned,  the  present  age  is  very  indulgent  to  every  thing 
that  aims  at  profane  raillery  ;  which  is  alone  sufiScient  to  recommend  any  fantastical 
composition  to  the  public.  You  may  behold  the  tinsel  of  a  modern  author  pass  upon 
this  knowing  and  learned  age  for  good  writing  ;  affected  strains  for  wit;  pedantry  for 
politeness;  obscurity  for  depths ;  ramblings  for  flights;  the  most  awkward  imitation 
for  original  humour;  and  all  this  upon  the  sole  merit  of  a  little  artful  profaneness. 
Ale.  Every  one  is  not  alike  pleased  with  writings  of  humour,  nor  alike  capable  of 
them.  It  is  the  fine  irony  of  a  man  of  quality,  "  that  certain  reverend  authors,  who 
can  condescend  to  lay-wit,  are  nicely  qualified  to  hit  the  air  of  breeding  and  gentility, 
and  that  they  will  in  time,  no  doubt,  refine  their  manner  to  the  edification  of  the  polite 
world  ;  who  have  been  so  long  seduced  by  the  way  of  raillery  and  wit."  The  truth 
is,  the  various  tastes  of  readers  requireth  various  kinds  of  writers.  Our  sect  hath 
provided  for  this  with  great  judgment.  To  proselyte  the  graver  sort  we  have  certain 
profound  men  at  reason  and  argument.  For  the  coffee-houses  and  populace  we  have 
declaimersof  a  copious  vein.    Of  such  a  writer  it  is  no  reproach  to  sa.y,fluit  lutu- 

*  Ad  Nicom.  cap.  ix.         t  Maic.  Autpnin,  lib.iii,  cap, xvl.         t  Ibid,  lib, ii.  §  il. 
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lentus  ;  lie  is  the  fitter  for  Iiis  readers.  Then,  for  men  of  rank  and  politeness,  we  have 
the  finest  and  wittiest  railleurs  in  the  world,  wliose  ridioiilc  is  the  surest  test  of  truth. 
EupA.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  iire  those  ingenious  ruillcurs  men  of  iinowledgc'!  Ale, 
Very  l<nowincf.  IHiip/i.  Do  they  know,  for  in'^tanci.',  ihii  Copcrnican  system,  or  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  1  Ah.  One  would  think  you  judged  of  our  sect  by  your 
country  neighbours  :  there  is  nobody  in  town  but  knows  all  those  points.  Eiiph.  You 
believe  then  antipodes,  mountains  in  the  moon,  and  the  motion  of  the  eanh  ?  Ale. 
We  do.  Euph.  Suppose,  five  or  six  centuries  ago,  a  man  had  maintained  these  notions 
among  the  bemijc  esprlts  of  an  English  court ;  how  do  you  think  they  would  have  been 
received?  Ale.  With  great  ridicule.  £«/</!.  And  now  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ridi- 
cule them  1.  Ale.  It  would.  FAipli.  But  truth  was  the  same  then  and  now.  Ale.  It 
was,  Euph.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  ridicule  is  no  such  sovereign  touchstone 
and  test  of  truth  as  you  gentlemen  imagine.  Alo.  One  thing  we  know:  our  raillery 
and  sarcasms  gall  the  black  tribe,  and  that  is  our  comfort.  Cri.  There  is  another 
thing  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  know  :  that  men  in  a  laughing  fit  may  applaud  a 
ridicule,  which  shall  appear  contemptible  when  they  come  to  themselves;  witness  the 
ridicule  of  Socrates  by  the  comic  poet,  the  humour  and  reception  it  met  with  no  more 
proving  that,  than  the  same  will  yours,  to  be  just,  when  calmly  considered  by  men  of 
sense.  Ale.  After  all,  thus  much  is  certain,  our  ingenious  men  make  converts  by 
deriding  the  principles  of  relii^ion.  And,  take  my  word,  it  is  the  most  successful  and 
pleasing  method  of  conviction.  These  authors  laugh  men  out  of  their  religion,  as 
Horace  did  out  of  their  vices;  Admissi  circumpraeonlia  luilunt.  But  a  bigot  can- 
not relish  or  find  out  their  wit. 

CVI.  Cri.  Wit  without  wisdom,  if  there  bo  such  a  thing,  is  hardly  worth  finding. 
And  as  for  the  wisdom  of  these  men,  it  is  of  a  kind  so  peculiar,  one  may  well  suspect 
it.  Cicero  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  no  bigot,  nevertheless  he  makes  Scipio  own  him- 
self much  more  vigilant  and  vigorous  in  the  race  of  virtue,  from  supposing  heaven  the 
prize."  And  he  introdncelli  Cato,  declaring  he  would  never  have  undergone  those 
virtuous  toils  for  the  service  of  the  public,  if  he  had  tliought  his  being  was  to  end  with 
this  life.t  Ale.  1  acknowledge  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Cicero,  were  very  well  for  their  times, 
but  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  think  they  arrived  at  the  higli  consummate  virtue 
of  our  modern  free-thinkers.  Euph.  It  should  seem  then  that  virtue  flourisheth  more 
than  ever  among  us  ?  Ale.  It  should.  Euph.  And  this  abundant  virtue  is  owing  to 
the  method  taken  by  your  profound  writers  to  recommend  it  ?  Ale.  This  I  grant. 
Euph.  But  you  have  acknowledged,  that  the  enthusiastic  lovei-s  of  virtue  are  not  the 
many  of  your  sect,  but  only  a  few  select  spirits.  To  which  Alciphron  making  no 
answer,  Critoaddressed  himself  to  Euphranor:  To  make,  said  he,  a  true  estimate  of  the 
worth  and  growth  of  modern  virtue,  you  are  not  to  count  the  virtuous  men,  but  rather 
to  consider  the  quality  of  their  viitue.  Now  you  must  know,  the  virtue  of  these 
refi.ied  theorists  is  something  so  pure  and  genuine,  that  a  very  little  goes  far,  and  is  in 
truth  invaluable.  To  which  that  reasonable  interested  virtue  of  the  old  English  or 
Spartan  kind  can  bear  no  proportion.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  are  there  not 
diseases  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  bodyl  Ale.  Without  doubt.  Euph.  And  are 
not  those  diseases  vicious  habits?  Ale.  They  are.  Euph.  And,  as  bodily  distempers 
are  cured  by  physic,  those  of  the  mind  are  cured  by  philosophy;  are  they  not?  Ale. 
I  acknowledge  it.  Euph.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  philosophy  is  a  medicine  for  the 
soul  of  man.  Ale.  It  is,  Euph.  How  shall  we  be  able  to  judge  of  medicines,  or  know 
which  to  prefer?  Is  it  not  from  the  effects  wrought  by  them?  Ale.  Doulitless. 
Euph.  Where  an  epidemical  distemper  rages,  suppose  a  new  physician  should  con- 
demn the  known  established  practice,  and  recommend  another  method  of  cure,  would 
you  not,  in  proportion  as  the  bills  of  mortality  increased,  be  tempted  to  suspect  this 
new  method,  notwithstanding  all  the  plausible  discourse  of  its  abettors  ?  Ale.  This 
serves  only  to  amuse  and  lead  us  from  the  question.  Cri.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  my 
friend  Lamprocles,  who  needed  but  one  argument  against  infidels.  I  observed,  said 
he,  that  as  infidelity  grew,  there  grew  corruption  of  every  kind,  and  new  vices.  This 
simple  observation  on  matter  of  fact  was  sufficient  to  make  him,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrance  of  several  ingenious  men,  imbue  and  season  the  minds  of  his  children 
betimes  with  the  principles  of  religion.  The  new  theories  which  our  acute  moderns 
have  endeavoured  to  substitute  in  place  of  religion,  have  had  their  full  course  in  the 
present  age,  and  produced  their  effect  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  men.  That  men 
are  men  is  a  sure  maxim  :  but  it  is  as  sure  that  Englishmen  are  not  the  same  men 
they  were  ;  whether  better  or  worse,  more  or  less  virtuous,  I  need  not  say.  Every 
one  may  see  and  judge.    Though,  indeed,  after  Aristides  had  been  banished,  and 

*  Somn.  Scipionis.  t  Dc  Seneclute. 
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Socrates  put  to  death  at  Athens,  a  man,  without  being  a  conjuror,  might  guess  what 
the  beauty  of  virtue  could  do  in  England.  But  there  is  now  neither  room  nor  occa- 
sion for  guessing.  We  have  our  own  experience  to  open  our  eyes  ;  which  yet  if  we 
continue  to  keep  shut  till  the  remains  of  religious  education  are  quite  worn  off  from 
the  minds  of  men,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  shall  then  open  them  wide,  not  to  avoid,  but 
to  behold  and  lament  our  ruin.  Jlc.  Be  the  consequences  what  they  will,  I  can  never 
bring  myself  to  be  of  a  mind  with  those  who  measure  truth  by  convenience.  Truth  is 
the  only  divinity  that  I  adore.  Wherever  truth  leads  I  shall  follow.  Eup/t.  You  have 
then  a  passion  for  truth?  A/c.  Undoubtedly.  Euph.  For  all  truths?  Ale.  For  all. 
Jiiep/t.  To  know  or  to  publish  them  ?  j41c.  Both.  Etiph.  What!  would  you  undeceive 
a  child  that  was  taking  physic?  Would  you  officiously  set  an  enemy  right  that  was 
making  a  wrong  attack ?  Would  you  help  an  enraged  man  to  his  sword?  Ale.  In 
such  cases,  common  sense  directs  one  how  to  behave.  Euph,  Common  sense,  it  seems 
then,  must  be  consulted  whether  a  truth  be  salutary  or  hurtful,  fit  to  be  declared  or 
concealed.  Ale.  How!  you  would  have  me  conceal  and  stifle  the  truth,  and  keep  it 
to  myself.  Is  this  what  you  aim  at?  Euph.  I  only  make  a  plain  inference  from 
what  you  grant.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  believe  your  opinions  true.  And  although 
you  do,  you  should  not  therefore,  if  you  would  appear  consistent  with  yourself,  think 
it  necessary  or  wise  to  publish  hurtful  truths.  What  service  can  it  do  mankind  to 
lessen  the  motives  to  virtue,  or  what  damage  to  increase  them  ?  Ale.  None  in  the 
world.  But  I  must  needs  say,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  received  notions  of  a  God  and 
Providence  to  my  understanding,  and  my  nature  abhors  the  baseness  of  conniving  at 
a  falsehood.  Euph.  Shall  we  therefore  appeal  to  truth,  and  examine  the  reasons  by 
which  you  are  withheld  from  believing  these  points?  Ale.  With  all  my  heart;  but 
enough  for  the  present.    We  will  make  this  the  subject  of  our  next  conference. 


THE  FOURTH  DIALOGUE. 


1.  Prejndiees  eoneernhig  a  Deify.  II.  Rules  laid  down  hy  Aleiphron  to  be  observed 
in  proving  a  God.  III.  TVhat  sort  of  p-oofhe  expeets.  IV.  IVhenee  we  collect  the 
being  of  other  thinking  individuals.  F.  The  same  method  a  fortiori  proves  the  being 
of  God.  VI.  Alciphron^s  second  thoughts  on  this  point.  VII.  God  speaksto  men.  VIII. 
How  distance  is  perceived  by  sight.  IX.  The  proper  objects  of  sight  at  no  distance, 
X.  Lights,  shades,  and  colours,  variously  combined,  form  a  language.  XI,  The 
signification  of  this  language  learned  by  experience.  XII.  God  explaineth  himself 
to  the  eyes  of  men  by  the  arbitrary  use  of  sensible  signs.  XIII.  The  prejudice  and 
two-fold  aspect  of  a  minute  philosopher.  XII'.  God  present  to  mankind,  informs, 
admonishes,  and  directs,  them  in  a  sensible  manner.  XV,  Admirable  nature  and 
use  of  this  visual  language.  XVI.  Minute  philosophers  content  to  admit  a  God  in 
certain  senses.  XVII,  Opinion  of  some  who  hold,  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  are 
not  properly  in  God.  XVIII.  Dangerous  tendency  of  this  notion,  XIX.  Its 
original,  XX.  The  sense  of  schoolmen  upon  it.  XXI.  Scholastic  use  of  the  terms 
analogy  and  analogical  explained :  analogical  perfections  of  God  misunderstood, 
XXII,  God  intelligent,  wise,  and  good,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words.  XXIII. 
Objectionfrom  moral  evil  cmisidered.  XXIV.  Men  argue  from  their  own  defects 
against  a  Deity,     XXV.  Religious  warship  reasonable  and  expedient. 

I.  Early  the  next  morning,  as  I  looked  out  of  my  window,  1  saw  Aleiphron  walking 
in  the  garden  with  all  the  signs  of  a  man  in  deep  thought.  Upon  which  I  went  down 
to  him.  Aleiphron,  said  I,  this  early  and  profound  meditation  puts  me  in  no  small 
fright.  How  so  ?  Because  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  convinced  there  was  no  God.  The 
thought  of  anarchy  in  nature  is  to  me  more  shocking  than  in  civil  life  :  inasmuch  as 
natural  concerns  are  more  important  than  civil,  and  the  basis  of  all  others.  I  grant, 
replied  Aleiphron,  that  some  Inconvenience  may  possibly  follow  from  disproving  a 
God  :  but  as  to  what  you  say  of  fright  and  shocking,  all  that  is  nothing  but  mere 
prejudice.  Men  frame  an  idea  orchimera  in  theirown  minds,  and  then  fall  down  and 
worship  it.  Notions  govern  mankind  ;  but  of  all  notions,  that  of  God's  governing  the 
world  hath  taken  the  deepest  root  and  spread  the  farthest :  it  is  therefore  in  philoso- 
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pliy  an  heroical  achievement  to  dispossess  this  imaginary  monarch  of  his  government, 
and  banish  all  those  fears  and  spectres  which  the  light  of  reason  alone  can  dispel ; 

Kon  radii  solis,  uoti  lucida  tela  die! 
Discutimil,  sed  naturie  species  ratioqiie.* 

My  part,  said  I,  shall  be  to  stand  by,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  and  talce  notes  of  all 
that  passeth  during  this  memorable  event,  while  a  minute  philosopher  not  six  feet 
high  attempts  to  dethrone  the  monarch  of  the  universe.  Alas!  replied  Alcipliron, 
arguments  are  not  to  be  measured  by  feet  and  inches.  One  man  may  see  more  than 
a  million ;  and  a  short  argument,  managed  by  a  free-thinker,  may  be  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  most  gigantic  chimera.  As  we  were  engaged  in  this  discourse,  Crito 
and  Euphranor  joined  us.  J  find  you  have  been  beforehand  with  us  to-day,  said  Crito 
to  Alciphron,  and  taken  the  advantage  of  solitude  and  early  hours,  while  Euphranor 
and  I  were  asleep  in  our  beds.  We  may  therefore  expect  to  see  atheism  placed  in  the 
best  light,  and  supported  by  the  strongest  arguments. 

II.  Ale.  The  being  of  a  God  is  a  subject  upon  which  there  has  been  a  world  of 
common-place,  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat.  Give  me  leave  therefore  to  lay  down 
certain  rules  and  limitations,  in  order  to  shorten  our  present  conference.  For  as  the 
end  of  debating  is  to  persuade,  all  those  things  which  are  foreign  to  this  end  should 
be  left  out  of  our  debate.  First  then  let  me  tell  you,  I  am  not  to  be  persuaded  by 
metaphysical  arguments ;  such,  for  instance,  as  are  drawn  from  the  idea  of  an  all- 
perfect  being,  or  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite  progression  of  causes.  This  sort  of 
arguments  I  have  always  found  dry  and  jejune  ;  and,  as  they  are  not  suited  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  they  may  perhaps  puzzle,  but  never  will  convince  me.  Secondly,  I 
am  not  to  be  persuaded  by  the  authority  either  of  past  or  present  ages,  of  mankind  in 
general,  or  of  particular  wise  men,  all  which  passeth  for  little  or  nothing  with  a  man 
of  sound  argument  and  free  thought.  Thirdly,  all  proofs  drawn  from  utility  or  con- 
venience are  foreign  to  the  purpose.  They  may  prove  indeed  the  usefulness  of  the 
notion,  but  not  the  existence  of  the  thing.  Whatever  legislators  or  statesmen  may 
think,  truth  and  convenience  are  very  diflerent  things  to  the  rigorous  eye  of  a  philo- 
sopher. And  now,  that  I  may  not  seem  partial,  I  will  limit  myself  also  not  to  object, 
in  the  first  place,  from  any  thing  that  may  seem  irregular  or  unaccountable  in  the 
works  of  nature,  against  a  cause  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom ;  because  I  already 
know  the  answer  you  will  make,  to  wit,  that  no  one  can  judge  of  the  symmetry  and 
use  of  the  parts  of  an  infinite  machine,  which  are  all  relative  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  whole,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  the  entire  machine  or  the  whole  uni- 
verse. And  in  the  second  place,  I  shall  engage  myself  not  to  object  against  the  justice 
and  providence  of  a  supreme  being,  from  the  evil  that  befals  good  men,  and  the 
prosperity  which  is  often  the  portion  of  wicked  men  in  this  life  ;  because  I  know  that, 
instead  of  admitting  this  to  be  an  objection  against  a  Deity,  you  would  make  it  an 
argument  for  a  future  state,  in  which  there  shall  be  such  a  retribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  may  vindicate  the  Divine  attributes,  and  set  all  things  right  in  the 
end.  Now  these  answers,  though  they  should  be  admitted  for  good  ones,  are  in  truth 
no  proofs  of  the  being  of  God,  but  only  solutions  of  certain  difficulties  which  might  be 
objected,  supposing  it  already  proved  by  proper  arguments.  Thus  much  I  thought 
fit  to  premise,  in  order  to  save  time  and  trouble  both  to  you  and  myself.  Cri.  I  think 
that,  as  the  proper  end  of  our  conference  ought  to  be  supposed  the  discovery  and 
defence  of  truth,  so  truth  may  be  justified,  not  only  by  persuading  its  adversaries,  but, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  by  showing  them  to  be  unreasonable.  Arguments,  there- 
fore, which  carry  light,  have  their  effect,  even  against  an  opponent  who  shuts  his  eyes, 
because  they  show  him  to  be  obstinate  and  prejudiced.  Besides,  this  distinction 
between  arguments  that  puzzle  and  that  convince,  is  least  of  all  observed  by  minute 
philosophers,  and  need  not  therefore  be  observed  by  others  in  their  favour.  But 
perhaps  Euphranor  may  be  willing  to  encounter  you  on  your  own  terms,  in  which  case 
I  have  nothing  farther  to  say. 

III.  Euph.  Alciphron  acts  like  a  skilful  general,  who  is  bent  upon  gaining  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  alluring  the  enemy  out  of  their  trenches.  We  who 
believe  a  God,  are  intrenched  within  tradition,  custom,  authoiit}-,  and  law.  And 
nevertheless,  instead  of  attempting  to  force  us,  he  proposes  that  we  should  volunta- 
rily abandon  these  intrenchments,  and  make  the  attack,  when  we  may  act  on  the 
defensive  with  much  security  and  ease,  leaving  him  the  trouble  to  dispossess  us  of 
what  we  need  not  resign.  Those  reasons  (continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  Alci- 
phron) which  you  have  mustered  up  in  this  morning's  meditation,  if  they  do  not 
weaken,  must  establish  our  belief  of  a  God  ;  for  the  utmost  is  to  be  expected  from  so 

•  Lucretius. 
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great  a  master  in  hia  profession,  when  lie  sets  liis  strength  to  a  point.  Ah.  I  hold 
the  confused  notion  of  n  Deity  or  some  invisible  power,  to  be  of  all  prejudices  the 
most  unconquerable  when  half  a  dozen  ingenious  men  are  got  together  over  a  glass  of 
wine,  by  a  cheerful  fire,  in  a  room  well  lighted,  we  haiiisli  with  ease  all  the  spectres  of 
fancy  and  education,  and  are  very  clear  iu  onr  decision?.  But,  as  I  was  taking  a 
solitary  walk  before  it  was  broad  daylight  in  yonder  grove,  methought  the  point  was 
not  quite  so  clear ;  nor  could  I  readily  recollect  the  force  of  those  arguments,  which 
used  to  appear  so  conclusive  at  otiier  times.  1  had  1  know  not  what  awe  upon  my 
mind,  and  seemed  haunted  by  a  sort  of  panic,  which  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for, 
than  by  supposing  it  the  efliict  of  prejudice  :  for  you  must  know,  that  I,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  was  once  upon  a  time  catechised  and  tutored  into  the  belief  of  a  God  or 
Spirit.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  prejudice,  than  the  believing  a  thing  without 
reason.  What  necessity  then  can  there  he  that  I  should  set  myself  the  difficult  task 
of  proving  a  negative,  when  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  tliere  is  no  proof  of  the 
affirmative,  and"  that  the  admitting  it  without  proof  is  unreasonable?  Prove  therefore 
your  opinion ;  or  if  you  cannot,  you  may  indeed  remain  in  possession  of  it,  but  you 
will  only  be  possessed  of  a  prejudice.  Euph.  O  Alciphron,  to  content  you  we  must 
prove,  it  seems,  and  we  must  prove  upon  your  own  terms.  But,  in  the  first  place,  let 
us  see  what  sort  of  proof  you  expect.  Jlc.  Perhaps  I  may  not  expect  it,  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  soit  of  proof  I  would  have  :  and  that  is  in  short,  such  proof  as  every  man 
of  sense  requires  of  a  matter  of  fact,  or  the  existence  of  any  other  particular  thing. 
For  instance,  should  a  man  ask  why  I  believe  there  is  a  king  of  Great  Britain  1  I 
might  answer  because  1  had  seen  him  ;  or  a  king  of  Spain  ?  Because  I  had  seen  those 
who  saw  him.  But  as  for  this  King  of  kings,  I  neither  saw  him  myself,  nor  any  one 
else  that  ever  did  see  him.  Surely  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  God,  it  is  very  strange 
that  he  should  leave  himself  without  a  witness ;  that  men  should  still  dispute  his 
being  :  and  that  there  should  be  no  one  evident,  sensible,  plain  proof  of  it,  without 
recourse  to  philosophy  or  metaphysics.  A  matter  of  fact  is  not  to  be  proved  by 
notions,  but  by  facts.  This  is  clear  and  full  to  the  point.  You  see  what  I  would  be 
at.  Upon  these  principles  I  defy  superstition.  Evpk.  You  believe  then  as  far  as  you 
can  see?  Ale:  That  is  my  rule  of  faith.  Evpli.  How!  will  yoa  not  believe  the 
existence  of  things  which  you  hear,  unless  you  also  see  them  ?  Ale.  I  will  not  say  so 
neither.  When  I  insisted  on  seeing,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  perceiving  in 
general :  outward  objects  make  very  dilferent  impressions  upon  the  animal  spirits,  all 
which  are  comprised  under  the  common  name  of  sense.  And  whatever  we  can  per- 
ceive by  any  sense,  we  may  be  sure  of. 

IV.  Euph.  What!  do  you  believe  then  there  are  such  things  as  animal  spirits? 
Ale.  Doubtless.  Etipli.  By  what  sense  do  you  perceive  them  ?  Jlc.  I  do  not  per- 
ceive them  immediately  by  any  of  my  senses.  I  am  nevertheless  persuaded  of  their 
existence,  because  I  can  collect  it  from  their  eiTects  and  operations.  They  are  the 
messengers,  which,  running  to  and  fro  in  the  nerves,  preserve  a  communication  between 
the  soul  and  outward  objects.  Euph.  You  admit  then  the  being  of  a  soul  ?  Jlc. 
Provided  I  do  not  admit  an  immaterial  substance,  I  see  no  inconvenience  in  admilting 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  soul.  And  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  thin  fine  tex- 
ture of  subtile  parts  or  spirits  residing  in  the  brain.  Evph.  1  do  not  ask  about  its 
nature.  I  only  ask,  whether  you  admit  that  there  is  a  principle  of  thought  and 
action,  and  whether  it  be  perceivable  by  sense.  Ale.  I  grant  that  there  is  such  a 
principle,  and  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  sense  itself,  but  infei-red  from  appearances 
which  are  perceived  by  sense.  Euph.  If  I  understand  yon  rightly,  from  animal 
functions  and  motions  you  infer  the  existence  of  animal  spirits,  and  from  reasonable 
acts  you  infer  the  existence  of  a  reasonable  soul.  Is  it  not  so?  Ascitis.  iiKpA.  >t  should 
seem  therefore,  that  the  being  of  things  imperceptible  to  sense  may  be  collected  from 
effects  and  signs,  or  sensible  tokens.  Ale.  It  may.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is 
not  the  soul  that  which  makes  the  principal  distinction  between  a  real  person  and  a 
shadow,  a  living  man  and  a  carcass?  Ale.  I  grant  it  is.  Euph.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
know  that  you  for  instance  are  a  distinct  thinking  individual,  or  a  living  real  man,  by 
surer  or  other  signs  than  those  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  you  have  a  soul. 
Ale.  You  cannot.  Evph,  Pray  tell  me,  are  not  all  acts  immediately  and  properly 
perceived  by  sense  reducible  to  motion  ?  Ale.  Tliey  are.  Euph.  From  motions, 
therefore,  you  infer  a  mover  or  cause;  and  from  reasonable  motions  (or  such  as 
appear  calculated  for  a  reasonable  end)  a  rational  cause,  soul,  or  spirit  ?     /lie.  Even  so. 

V.  Euph.  The  soul  of  man  actuates  but  a  small  body,  an  insignificant  particle,  in 
respect  of  the  great  masses  of  nature,  the  elements,  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  system 
of  the  world.  And  the  wisdom  that  appears  in  those  motions,  which  are  the  effect  of 
human  reason,  is  incomparably  less  than  that  which  discovers  itself  in  the  structure 
and  use  of  organized  natural  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable.    A  man  with  his  hand  can 
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make  no  machine  so  admirable  as  the  hand  itself:  nor  can  any  of  those  motions  by 
which  we  trace  out  human  reason,  approach  the  skill  and  contrivance  of  those  won- 
derful motions  of  the  heart,  and  brain,  and  other  vital  parts,  which  do  not  depend  on 
the  will  of  man.  Ale.  All  this  is  true.  Eaph.  Doth  it  not  follow,  tlion,  that  from 
natural  motions,  independent  of  man's  will,  may  be  inferred  both  power  and  wisdom 
incomparably  greater  tlian  that  of  the  human  soul  ?  /]lc.  It  should  seem  so.  Euph. 
Further,  is  there  not  in  natural  productions  and  effects  a  visible  unity  of  counsel  and 
design  T  Are  not  the  rules  fixed  and  immoveable  ?  Do  not  the  same  laws  of  motion 
obtain  throughout  ?  The  same  in  China  and  here,  the  same  2,000  years  ago  and  at 
this  day  1  Ale.  All  this  I  do  not  deny.  Euph.  Is  there  not  also  a  connexion  or 
relation  between  animals  and  vegetables,  between  both  and  the  elejnents,  between 
the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies  ;  so  that  from  their  mutual  respects,  influences, 
subordinations,  and  uses,  they  may  lie  collected  to  be  parts  of  one  whole,  conspiring 
to  one  and  the  same  end,  and  fuliilling  the  same  design?  Jlc.  Supposing  all 
this  to  be  true?  Euph.  Will  it  not  then  follow,  that  this  vastly  great  or  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  must  be  supposed  in  one  and  the  same  agent,  spirit,  or  mind  ;  and 
that  we  have  at  least,  as  clear,  full,  and  immediate,  certainty  of  the  being  of  this 
infinitely  wise  and  powerful  Spirit,  as  of  any  one  human  soul  whatsoever  besides  our 
own?  Ale.  Let  me  consider;  I  suspect  we  proceed  too  hastily.  Wh.it!  do  you 
pretend  you  can  have  the  same  assurance  of  the  being  of  a  Ood,  that  you  can  have  of 
mine,  whom  you  actually-see  stand  before  you  and  talk  to  you?  Euph.  The  very 
same,  if  not  greater.  Ate.  How  do  you  make  this  appear?  Euph.  By  the  person 
Alciphron  is  meant  an  individual  thinking  thing,  and  not  the  hair,  skin,  or  visible 
surface,  or  any  part  of  the  outward  form,  colour,  or  shape,  of  Alciphron.  Ale.  This  I 
grant.  Euph.  And  in  granting  this,  you  grant  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  I  do  not  see 
Alciphron,  i.  e.  that  individual  thinking  thing,  but  only  such  visible  signs  and  tokens,  , 
as  suggest  and  infer  the  being  of  that  invisible  thinking  principle  or  soul.  Even  so, 
in  the  self-same  manner,  it  seems  to  me,  that  though  I  cannot  with  eyes  of  flesh 
behold  the  invisible  God,  yet  1  do  in  the  strictest  sense  behold  and  perceive  by  all 
my  senses  such  signs  and  tokens,  such  effects  and  operations,  as  suggest,  indicate,  and 
demonstrate,  an  invisible  God,  as  certainly  and  with  the  same  evidence,  at  least,  as 
any  other  signs,  perceived  by  sense,  do  suggest  to  me  the  existence  of  your  soul, 
spirit,  or  thinking  principle  ;  which  I  am  convinced  of  only  by  a  few  signs  or  effects, 
and  the  motions  of  one  small  organized  body  :  whereas  I  do  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  perceive  sensible  signs,  which  evince  the  being  of  God.  The  point,  therefore, 
doubted  or  denied  by  you  at  the  beginning,  now  seems  manifestly  to  follow  from  the 
premises.  Througliout  this  whole  inquiry,  have  we  not  considered  every  step  with 
care,  and  made  not  the  least  advance  without  clear  evidence  ?  You  and  I  examined 
and  assented  singly  to  each  foregoing  proposition  ;  what  shall  we  do  then  with  the 
conclusion?  For  my  part,  if  you  do  not  help  me  out,  I  find  myself  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  admitting  it  for  true.  You  must  therefore  be  content  henceforward  to 
bear  the  blame,  if  I  live  and  die  in  the  belief  of  a  God. 

VI.  Ate.  It  must  be  confessed,  I  do  not  readily  find  an  answer.  There  seems  to  be 
some  foundation  for  what  you  say.  But  on  the  other  band,  if  the  point  was  so  clear 
as  you  pretend,  I  cannot  conceive  how  so  many  sagacious  men  of  our  sect  should  be 
so  much  in  the  dark,  as  not  to  know  or  believe  one  syllable  of  it.  Euph.  O  Alciphron, 
it  is  not  our  present  business  to  account  for  the  oversights,  or  vindicate  the  honour, 
of  those  great  men  the  free-thinkers,  when  their  very  existence  is  in  danger  of  being 
called  in  question.  Ale.  How  so?  Euph.  Be  pleased  to  recollect  the  concessions 
you  have  made,  and  then  show  me,  if  the  arguments  for  a  Deity  be  not  conclusive,  by 
what  better  arguments  you  can  prove  the  existence  of  that  thinking  thing,  which  in 
strictness  constitutes  the  free-thinker.  As  soon  as  Enphranor  had  uttered  these 
words,  Alciphron  stopped  short,  and  stood  in  a  posture  of  meditation,  while  the  rest 
of  us  continued  our  walk,  and  took  two  or  three  turns ;  after  which  he  joined  us  again 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  like  one  who  had  made  some  discovery.  I  have  found, 
said  he,  what  may  clear  up  the  point  in  dispute,  and  give  Enphranor  entire  satisfac- 
tion ;  I  would  aay  an  argument  which  will  prove  the  existence  of  a  free-thinker,  the 
like  whereof  cannot  be  applied  to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  You  must  know  then 
that  your  notion  of  our  perceiving  the  existence  of  God,  as  certainly  and  imme- 
diately as  we  do  that  of  a  human  person,  I  could  by  no  means  digest,  though  I  must 
own  it  puzzled  me,  till  I  had  considered  the  matter.  At  first  niethought  a  particular 
structure,  shape,  or  motion,  was  a  most  certain  proof  of  a  thinking  reasonable  soul. 
But  a  little  attention  satisfied  me  that  these  things  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
reason,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  ;  and  that  allowing  them  to  be  certain  proofs  of  a 
living  soul,  they  cannot  be  so  of  a  thinking  and  reasonable  one.  Upon  second 
thoughts,  therefore,  and  a  minute  examination  of  this  point,  I  have  found,  that 
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nothing  so  Much  convinces  me  of  the  existence  of  another  person  as  his  speali, 
ing  to  me.  It  is  my  hearing  you  talk  that,  in  strict  and  philosophical  truth, 
is  to  me  the  best  argument  for  your  being.  And  this  is  a  peculiar  argument  inappli- 
cable to  your  purpose  ;  for  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  pretend  that  God  speaks  to  man 
in  the  same  clear  and  sensible  manner  as  one  man  doth  to  another  ? 

VII.  Eu^h.  How  1.  is  then  the  impression  of  sound  so  much  more  evident  than  that 
of  other  senses?  Or,  if  it  be,  is  the  voice  of  man  louder  than  that  of  thunder?  Ale. 
Alas !  you  mistake  the  point.  What  I  mean  is  not  the  sound  of  speech  merely  as 
such,  but  the  arbitrary  use  of  sensible  signs,  which  have  no  similitude  or  necessary 
connexion  with  the  things  signified,  so  as  by  the  apposite  management  of  them  to 
suggest  and  exhibit  to  my  mind  an  endless  variety  of  things,  differing  in  nature,  time, 
and  place,  thereby  informing  me,  entertaining  me,  and  directing  me  how  to  act,  not 
only  with  regard  to  things  near  and  present,  but  also  with  regard  to  things  distant 
and  future.  No  matter  whether  these  signs  are  pronounced  or  written  ;  whether  they 
enter  by  the  eye  or  ear :  they  have  the  same  use,  and  are  equally  proofs  of  an  intelli- 
gent, thinking,  designing  cause.  Eufh.  But  what  if  it  should  appear  that  God  really 
speaks  to  man  ;  would  this  content  you  ?  Ale.  I  am  for  admitting  no  inward  speech, 
no  holy  instincts,  or  suggestions  of  light  or  spirit.  All  that,  you  must  know,  passeth 
with  men  of  sense  for  nothing.  If  you  do  not  make  it  plain  to  me,  that  God  speaks 
to  men  by  outward  sensible  signs,  of  such  sort  and  in  such  manner  as  I  have  defined, 
you  do  nothing.  Eupfi.  But  if  it  shall  appear  plainly,  that  God  speaks  to  men  by 
the  intervention  and  use  of  arbitrary,  outward,  sensible  signs,  having  no  resemblance 
or  necessary  connexion  with  the  things  they  stand  for  and  suggest :  if  it  shall  appear, 
that  by  innumerable  combinations  of  these  signs,  an  endless  variety  of  things  is 
discovered  and  made  known  to  us  ;  and  that  we  are  thereby  instructed  or  informed  in 
their  different  natures;  that  we  are  taught  and  admonished  what  to  shun,  and  what 
to  pursue  ;  and  are  directed  how  to  regulate  our  motions,  and  how  to  act  with  respect 
to  things  distant  from  us,  as  well  in  time  as  place  ;  will  this  content  you  ?  Ale.  It  is 
the  very  thing  I  would  have  you  make  out ;  for  therein  consists  the  force,  and  use, 
and  nature,  of  language. 

VIII.  Euph.  Look,  Alciphron,  do  you  not  see  the  castle  upon  yonder  hill  ?  Ale. 
I  do.  Ewph.  Is  it  not  at  a  great  distance  from  you  ?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  Tell  me, 
Alciphron,  is  not  distance  a  line  turned  end-wise  to  the  eye  ?  Ale.  Doubtless.  Euph. 
And  can  a  line,  in  that  situation,  project  more  than  one  single  point  on  the  bottom  of 
the  eye  ?  Ale.  It  cannot.  Euph.  Therefore  the  appearance  of  a  long  and  of  a  short 
distance  is  of  the  same  magnitude,  or  rather  of  no  magnitude  at  all,  being  in  all  cases 
one  single  point.  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  Shoulditnotfollow  from  hence,  that  distance 
is  not  immediately  perceived  by  the  eye  ?  Ale.  It  should.  Euph.  Must  it  not  then  be 
perceived  by  the  mediation  of  some  other  thing's  Ale.  It  must.  Euph.  To  discover 
what  this  is,  let  us  examine  what  alteration  there  may  be  in  the  appearance  of  the 
same  object,  placed  at  different  distances  from  the  eye.  Now  I  find  by  experience 
that  when  an  object  is  removed  still  farther  and  farther  off  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
eye,  its  visible  appearance  still  grows  lesser  and  fainter,  and  this  change  of  appearance 
being  proportional  and  universal,  seems  to  me  to  be  that  by  which  we  apprehend  the 
various  degrees  of  distance.  Ale.  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  this.  Euph.  But  little- 
ness or  faintness,  in  their  own  nature,  seem  to  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  greater 
length  of  distance  1  ^/c.  I  admit  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  Willitnot  follow  then,  that 
they  cmild  never  suggest  it  but  from  experience  ?  Ale.  It  will.  Euph.  That  is  to 
say,  we  perceive  distance,  not  immediately,  but  by  mediation  of  a  sign,  which  hath 
no  likeness  to  it,  or  necessary  connexion  with  it,  but  only  suggests  it  from  repeated  ex- 
perience as  words  do  things.  Ale.  Hold,EHphranor;  nowl  think  of  it,  the  writers  inoptics 
tell  us  of  an  angle  made  by  the  two  optic  axes,  where  they  meet  in  the  visible  point  or  ob- 
ject, which  angle  the  obtuser  it  is  the  nearer  it  shews  the  objecttobe,  andbyhowmuoh  the 
acuter,  by  so  much  the  farther  off;  and  this  by  anecessary  demonstrable  connexion.  Euph, 
The  mind  then  finds  out  the  distance  of  things  by  geometry  ?  Ale.  It  doth.  Euph.  Should 
it  not  follow  therefore,  that  nobody  could  see  but  those  who  had  learned  geometry,  and 
knew  something  of  lines  and  angles?  Ale.  Thereis  asortof  natural  geometry  which  is 
got  without  learning.  Euph.  Pray  inform  me,  Alciphron,  in  order  to  frame  a  proof  of 
any  kind,  or  deduce  one  point  from  another,  is  it  not  necessary,  that  I  perceive  the 
connexion  of  the  terms  in  the  premises,  and  the  connexion  of  the  premises  with  the 
conclusion  ;  and,  in  general,  to  know  one  thing  by  means  of  another,  must,  I  not  first 
know  that  other  thing?  When  I  perceive  your  meaning  by  your  words,  must  I  not 
first  perceive  the  words  themselves  ?  and  must  I  not  know  the  premises  before  I  infer 
the  conclusion  1  Ale.  All  this  is  true.  Euph.  Whoever  therefore  collects  a  nearer 
distance  from  a  wider  angle,  or  a  farther  distance  from  an  acuter  angle,  must  first  per- 
peive  the  angles  themselves,    And  he  who  doth  not  perceive  those  angles,  can  infer 
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nothing  from  tbem.  Is  it  so  or  not  ?  Ah.  It  is  as  you  say.  J3>ip/i.  Ask  now  the  first 
inan  you  meet,  whether  he  perceives  or  ivnows  any  thing  of  those  optic  angles?  or 
whether  he  ever  thinlis  about  them,  or  malses  any  inferences  from  them,  either  by 
natural  or  artificial  geometry  1  What  answer  do  you  think  he  would  make  1  Ale.  To 
speak  the  truth,  I  believe  his  answer  would  be,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  matters. 
Euph.  It  cannot  therefore  be,  that  men  judge  of  distance  by  angles :  nor  conse- 
quently can  thei'e  be  any  force  in  the  argument  you  drew  from  thence,  to  prove  that 
distance  is  perceived  by  means  of  something  which  hath  a  necessary  connexion  with 
it.     Ale.  I  agree  with  you. 

IX.  Euph.  To  me  it  seems,  that  a  man  may  know  whether  he  perceives  s.  thing  or 
no  ;  and  if  he  perceives  it,  whether  it  be  immediately  or  mediately  :  and  if  mediately, 
whether  by  means  of  something  like  or  unlilie,  necessarily  or  arbitrarily  connected 
with  it.  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  And  is  it  not  certain,  that  distance  is  perceived 
only  by  experience,  if  it  be  neither  perceived  immediately  by  itself,  nor  by  means  of 
any  image,  nor  of  any  lines  and  angles,  which  are  like  it,  or  have  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  it  ?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  Doth  it  not  seem  to  follow,  from  what  hath  been 
said  and  allowed  by  you,  that  before  all  experience  a  man  would  not  imagine,  the 
things  he  saw  were  at  any  distance  from  him?  Ale.  How!  let  me  see.  Euph.  The 
littleness  or  faintness  of  appearance,  or  any  other  idea  or  sensation,  not  necessarily 
connected  with  or  resembling  distance,  can  no  more  suggest  different  degrees  of  dis- 
tance, or  any  distance  at  all,  to  the  mind  which  hath  not  experienced  a  connexion  of 
the  things  signifying  and  signified,  than  words  can  suggest  notions  before  a  man  hath 
learned  the  language.  Ale.  I  allow  this  to  be  true.  JJii/j/i.  Will  it  not  thence  follow, 
that  a  man  born  blind,  and  made  to  see,  would,  upon  first  receiving  his  sight,  take  the 
things  he  saw,  not  to  be  at  any  distance  from  him,  but  in  his  eye  or  rather  in  his  mind  ? 
Ale.  I  must  own  it  seems  so ;  and  yet  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself, 
that  if  I  were  in  such  a  state,  I  should  think  those  objects,  which  I  now  see  at  so  great 
distance,  to  be  at  no  distance  at  all.  Euph.  It  seems  then,  that  you  now  think  the 
objects  of  sight  are  at  a  distance  from  you  ?  Ale.  Doabtless  I  do.  Can  any  one  ques- 
tion but  yonder  castle  is  at  great  distance?  Buph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  can  you  dis- 
cern the  doors,  windows,  and  battlements,  of  that  same  castle  ?  Ale.  I  cannot.  At 
this  distance  it  seems  only  a  small  round  tower.  Euph.  But  I,  who  have  been  at  it, 
know  that  it  is  no  small  round  tower,  but  a  large  square  building  with  battlements 
and  turrets,  which  it  seems  you  do  not  see.  Ale.  What  will  you  infer  from  thence  ? 
Euph,  I  would  infer,  that  the  very  object  which  you  strictly  and  properly  perceive  by 
sight,  is  not  that  thing  which  is  several  miles  distant.  Ale.  Why  so  ?  Euph.  Because 
a  little  round  object  is  one  thing,  and  a  great  square  object  is  another.  Is  it  not?  Ale. 
I  cannot  deny  it.  Euph.  Tell  me,  is  not  the  visible  appearance  alone  the  proper 
object  of  sight  ?  Ale.  It  is.  What  think  you  now  (said  Euphranor,  pointing  towards 
the  heavens)  of  the  visible  appearance  of  yonder  planet  ?  Is  it  not  a  round  luminous 
flat,  no  bigger  than  a  sixpence  ?  Ale.  What  then?  Euph.  Tell  me  then,  what  you 
think  of  the  planet  itself.  Do  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  vast  opaque  globe,  with 
several  unequal  risings  and  vallies  ?  Ale,  I  do.  Euph.  How  can  you  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  proper  object  of  your  sight  exists  at  a  distance  ?  Ale.  I  confess  I  know 
not.  Euph.  For  your  farther  conviction,  do  but  consider  that  crimson  cloud.  Think 
you,  that  if  you  were  in  the  very  place  where  it  is,  you  would  perceive  any  thing  like 
what  you  now  see  ?  Ale.  By  no  means.  I  should  perceive  only  a  dark  mist.  Euph. 
Is  it  not  plain,  therefore,  that  neither  the  castle,  the  planet,  nor  the  cloud,  which  you 
see  here,  are  those  real  ones  which  you  suppose  exist  at  a  distance  ? 

X.  Ale.  What  am  I  to  think  then  ?  Do  we  see  any  thing  at  all,  or  is  it  altogether 
fancy  and  illusion  ?  Euph.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  the  proper  objects  of  sight  are 
light  and  colours,  with  their  several  shades  and  degrees,  all  which  being  infinitely 
diversified  and  combined,  do  form  »  language  wonderfully  adapted  to  suggest  and 
exhibit  to  us  the  distances,  figures,  situations,  dimensions,  and  various  qualities,  of 
tangible  objects;  not  by  similitude,  nor  yetby  inference  of  necessary  connexion,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  imposition  of  Providence,  just  as  words  suggest  the  things  signified 
by  them.  Ale,  How  I  do  we  not,  strictly  speaking,  perceive  by  sight  such  things  as 
trees,  houses,  men,  rivers,  and  the  like?  Euph,  We  do,  indeed,  perceive  or  appre- 
hend those  things  by  the  facul  ty  of  sight.  But  will  it  follow  from  thence,  that  they  are 
the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight,  any  more  than  that  all  those  things  are 
the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  hearing,  which  are  signified  by  the  help  of  words 
or  sounds?  Ale.  You  would  have  us  think  then,  that  light,  shades,  and  colours, 
variously  combined,  answer  to  the  several  articulations  of  sound  in  language,  and  that, 
by  means  thereof,  all  sorts  of  objects  are  suggested  to  the  mind  through  the  eye,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  suggested  by  words  or  sounds  through  the  ear ;  that  is, 
peither  from  necessary  deduction  to  the  judgment,  nor  from  similitude  to  the  fancy, 
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but  pui-ely  and  solely  from  experience,  custom,  and  habit.  Euph.  I  would  not  have 
you  thinlf  any  thing  more  than  the  nature  of  things  obligeth  you  to  think,  nor_ submit 
in  the  least  to  rayjiidgment,  liutonly  to  the  force  of  truth,  which  is  an  imposition  that 
I  suppose  the  freest  thinkers  will  not  pretend  to  be  exempt  from.  Ale.  \o\x  have  led 
ine,  it  seems,  step  by  step,  till  I  am  got  I  know  not  where.  But  I  shall  try  to  get  out 
again,  if  not  by  the  way  I  came,  yet  by  some  other  of  my  own  finding.  Here  Alci- 
phron,  having  made  a  short  pause,  proceeded  as  follows. 

XI.  Answer  me,  Euphranor,  should  it  not  follow  from  these  principles,  that  a  man 
born  blind,  and  made  to  see,  would  at  first  sight,  not  only  not  perceive  their  distance, 
but  also  not  so  much  as  know  the  very  things  themselves  which  he  saw,  for  instance, 
men  or  trees?  which  surely  to  suppose  must  be  absurd.     Euph.  I  grant,  in  conse- 
quence of  those  principles,  which  both  you  and   I   have  admitted,  that  such  a  one 
would  never  think  of  men,  trees,  or  any  other  objects,  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
perceive  by  touch,  upon  having  his  mindfiUed  with  new  sensations  of  light  and  colours, 
whose  various  combinations  he  doth  not  yet  understand,  or  know  the  meaning  of,  no 
more  than  a  Chinese,  upon  first  hearing  the  words  man  and   tree  would  think  of  the 
things  signified  by  them.     In  both  cases,  there  must  be  time  and  experience  by_  re- 
peated acts,  to  acquire  a  habit  of  knowing  the  connexion  between  the  signs  and  things 
signified,  tliat  is  to  say,  of  understanding  the  language,  whether  of  the  eyes  or  of  the 
ears.     And  I  conceive  no  absurdity  in  all  this.     Ale.  I  see  therefore,  in  strict  philoso- 
phical truth,  that  rock  only  in  the  same  sense  that  I  may  be  said  to  hear  it,  when  the 
word  roek  is  pronounced.     Euph.  In  the  very  same.    Ale.  How  comes  it  to  pass  then, 
that  every  one  shall  say  he  sees,  for  instance,  a  rock  or  a  house,  when  those  things  are 
bjfore  his  eyes ;  but  nobody  will  say  he  hears  a  rock  or  a  house,  but  only  the  words  or 
sounds  themselves,  by  which  those  things  are  said  to  be  signified  or  suggested,  but  not 
heard?  besides,  if  vision  be  only  a  language  speaking  to  the  eyes,  it  may  be  asked, 
when  did  men  learn  this  language?     To  acquire  the  knowledge  of  so  many  signs,  as  go 
to  the  making  up  a  language,  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty.     But  will  any  man  say  he 
hath  spent  time,  or  been  at  pains,  to  learn  this  language  of  vision  t     Euph.  No  wonder 
we  cannot  assign  a  time  beyond  our  remotest  memory.     If  we  have  been  all  practising 
this  language,  ever  since  our  first  entrance  into  the  world  :  if  the  author  of  nature  con- 
stantly speaks  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  even  in  iheir  earliest  infancy,  whenever  the 
eyes  are  open  in  the  light,  whether  alone  or  in  company :  it  doth  noi  seem  to  me  at  all 
strange,  that  men  should  not  be  aware  they  had  ever  learned  a  language  begun  so 
early,  and  practised  so  constantly,  as  this  of  vision.     And  if  we  also  consider  that  it  is 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  not,  like  other  languages,  ditlering  in  dif- 
ferent places,  it  will  not  seem  unaccountable,  that  men  should  mistake  the  connexion 
between  the  proper  objects  of  sight  and  the  things  signified  by  them,  to  be  founded 
in  necessary  relation,  or  likeness,  or  that  they  should  even  take  them  for  the  same 
things.     Hence  it  seems  easy  to  conceive,  why  men,  who  do  not  think,  should  con- 
found in  this  language  of  vision  the  signs  with  the  things  signified,  otherwise  than 
they  are  wont  to  do,  in  the  various  particular  languages  formed  by  the  several  nations 
of  men. 

XII.  It  may  be  also  worth  while  to  observe,  that  signs  being  little  considered  in 
themselves,  or  for  their  own  sake,  but  only  in  their  relative  capacity,  and  for  the  sake 
of  those  things  whereof  they  are  signs,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  mind  overlooks  them, 
so  as  to  carry  its  attention  immediately  on  to  the  things  signified.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  reading  we  run  over  the  characters  with  the  slightest  regard,  and  pass  on  to  the 
meaning.  Hence  it  is  frequent  for  men  to  say,  they  see  words,  and  notions,  and 
things,  in  reading  of  a  book  ;  whereas  in  strictness  they  see  only  the  characters  which 
suggest  words,  notions,  and  things.  And  by  parity  of  reason,  may  we  not  suppose, 
that  men,  not  resting  in,  but  overlooking,  the  immediate  and  proper  olijects  of  sight, 
as  in  their  own  nature  of  small  moment,  carry  their  attention  onvvard  to  the  very 
things  signified,  and  talk  as  if  they  saw  the  secondary  objects,  which,  in  truth  and 
strictness,  are  not  seen,  but  only  suggested  and  apprehended  by  means  of  the  proper 
objects  of  sight,  which  alone  are  seen?  Ale  To  speak  my  mind  freely,  this  disser- 
tation grows  tedious  and  runs  into  points  too  dry  and  minute  for  a  gentleman's  atten- 
tion. I  thought  said  Ciito,  we  had  been  told,  that  minute  philosophers  loved  to  con- 
sider things  closely  and  minutely.  Ale.  That  is  true,  but  in  so  polite  an  age  who 
would  be  a  mere  philosopher  ?  There  is  a  certain  scholastic  accuracy,  which  ill  suits 
the  freedom  and  ease  of  a  well-bred  man.  But,  to  cut  short  this  chicane,  I  propound 
it  faiily  to  your  own  conscience,  whether  you  really  think,  that  God  himself  speaks 
every  day  and  in  oveiy  place  to  the  eyes  of  all  men.  Euph.  That  is  really  and  in 
truth  my  opinion  ;  and  it  should  be  yours  too,  if  you  are  consistent  with  yourself,  and 
abide  by  your  own  definition  of  language.  Since  you  cannot  deny,  that  the  great 
mover  and  author  of  nature  constfintly  expjaineth  himself  to  the  eyes  of  men  by  tljq 
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sensible  intervention  of  arbitrniy  signs,  wiiich  iiavc  no  similitude  or  connexion  with 
the  things  signified  ;  so  as  by  compounding  and  disposing  them,  to  suggest  and  ex- 
hibit an  endless  variety  of  objects  differing  in  nature,  time  and  place,  thereby  in- 
forming and  directing  men  how  to  act  with  respect  to  things  distant  and  future,  as 
well  as  near  and  present.  In  consequence,  I  say,  of  your  own  sentiments  and  conces- 
sions, you  have  as  much  reason  to  think,  the  universal  agent  or  God  speaks  to  your 
eyes,  as  you  can  have  for  thinking  any  particular  person  speaks  to  your  ears.  Ale. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  some  fallacy  runs  throughout  tliis  whole  ratiocination, 
though  perhaps  I  may  not  readily  point  it  out.  Hold  I  let  me  see.  In  language  the 
signs  aie  arbitrary,  are  they  nof!  Evph.  They  are.  Ale.  And  consequently,  they  do 
not  always  suggest  real  matters  of  fact.  Whereas  this  natural  language,  as  you  call  it, 
or  these  visible  signs,  do  always  suggest  things  in  the  same  uniform  way,  and  have  the 
same  constant  regular  connexion  with  matters  of  fact  :  whence  it  should  seem,  the 
connexion  was  necessary;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  definition  premised,  it  can 
be  no  language.  How  do  you  solve  this  objection  7  Eitph.  You  may  solve  it  yourself, 
by  the  help  of  a  picture  or  looking-glass.  Ate.  You  are  in  the  right.  I  see  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  I  know  not  what  else  to  say  to  this  opinion,  more  than  that  it  is  so 
odd  and  contrary  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  [  shall  never  assent  to  it. 

Xni.  Euph.  Be  pleased  to  recollect  your  own  lectures  upon  prejudice,  and  apply 
them  in  the  present  case.  Perhaps  they  may  help  you  to  follow  where  reason  leads, 
and  to  suspect  notions  which  are  strongly  ri  vetted,  without  having  been  ever  examined. 
Ale.  I  disdain  the  suspicion  of  prejudice.  And  I  do  not  speak  only  for  myself.  I 
know  a  club  of  most  ingenious  men,  the  freest  from  prejudice  of  any  men  alive,  who 
abhor  the  notion  of  a  God,  and  1  doubt  not  would  be  very  able  to  untie  this  knot. 
Upon  which  words  of  Alciphron,  I,  who  had  acted  the  part  of  an  indlfl'erent  stander-by, 
observed  to  him,  that  it  misbecame  his  character  and  repeated  professions,  to  own  an 
attachment  to  the  judgment,  or  build  Hpon  the  presumed  abilities,  of  other  men,  how 
ingenious  soever;  and  that  this  proceeding  might  encourage  his  adversaries  to  have 
recourse  to  authority.  In  which  perhaps  they  would  find  their  account  more  than  he. 
Oh !  said  Crito,  I  have  often  observed  the  conduct  of  minute  philosophers.  When  one 
of  them  has  got  a  ring  of  disciples  round  him,  his  method  Is  to  exclaim  againt  pre- 
judice, and  recommend  thinking  and  reasoning,  giving  to  understand  that  himself  is  a 
man  of  deep  researches  and  close  argument,  one  who  examines  impartially  and  con- 
cludes warily.  The  same  man  in  other  company.  If  be  chance  to  be  pressed  with  reason, 
shall  laugh  at  logic,  and  assume  the  lazy  supine  airs  of  a  fine  gentleman,  a  wit,  a 
railleur,  to  avoid  the  dryness  of  a  regular  and  exact  inquiry.  This  double  face  of  the 
minute  philosopher  is  of  no  small  use  to  propagate  and  maintain  his  notions.  Though 
to  me  it  seems  a  plain  case,  that  If  a  fine  gentleman  will  shake  otf  authority,  and  ap- 
peal from  religion  to  reason,  unto  reason  he  must  go  :  and  if  he  cannot  go  without  lead- 
ing strings,  surely  he  had  hetter  be  led  by  the  authority  of  the  public,  than  by  that  of 
any  knot  of  minute  philosophers.  Ale.  Gentlemen,  this  discourse  is  very  irksome, 
and  needless.  For  my  part,  I  am  a  friend  to  inquiry.  I  am  willing  reason  should 
have  its  full  and  free  scope.  I  build  on  no  man's  authority.  For  my  part,  I  have  no 
interest  in  denyinga  God.  Any  man  may  believe  or  not  believe  a  God,  as  he  pleases, 
forme.  But  after  all,  Enphranor  must  allow  me  to  stare  a  little  at  his  conclusions. 
Euph.  The  conclusions  are  yours  as  much  as  mine,  for  you  were  led  to  them  by  your 
own  concessions. 

XIV.  Yon,  it  seems,  stare  to  find,  that  "  God  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,"  and 
that  "  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.''  You,  who  in  the  beginning  of 
this  morning's  conference  thought  it  strange,  that  God  should  leave  himself  without  a 
witness,  do  now  think  It  strange  the  witness  should  he  so  full  and  clear.  Ale.  I  must 
own  I  do.  I  was  aware.  Indeed,  of  a  certain  metaphysical  hypothesis,  of  our  seeing  all 
things  in  God  by  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  intelligible  substance  of  the  ' 
Deity,  which  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  could  make  sense  of.  But  I  never  Imagined 
it  could  be  pretended,  that  we  saw  God  with  our  fleshly  eyes  as  plain  as  we  sec  any 
human  person  whatsoever,  and  that  he  daily  speaks  to  our  senses  in  a  manifest  and 
clear  dialect.  Cri.  This  language  hath  a  necessary  connexion  with  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness.  It  Is  equivalent  to  a  constant  creation,  betokening  an  immediate 
act  of  power  and  providence.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  mechanical  principles, 
by  atoms,  attractions,  or  effluvia.  The  Instantaneous  production  and  reproduction  of 
so  many  signs  comb'ned,  dissolved,  transposed,  diversified,  and  adapted  to  such  an 
endless  variety  of  purposes,  ever  shifting  with  the  occasions  and  suited  to  them,  being 
utterly  inexplicable  and  imaccountable  by  the  laws  of  motion,  by  chance,  by  fate,  or 
the  like  blind  principles,  doth  set  forth  and  testify  the  Immediate  operation  of  a  spirit 
or  thinking  being  ;  and  not  merely  of  a  spirit,  which  every  motion  or  gravitation  may 
possibly  infer,  but  of  one  wise,  good,  and  provident  Spirit,  which  dircctsand  iul»6iind 
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governs  the  world.  Some  philosophers,  being  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Creator,  from  the  malte  and  contrivance  of  organized  bodies  and  orderly  system  of 
the  world,  did  nevertheless  imagine,  that  he  left  this  system  with  all  its  parts  and 
contents  well  adjusted  and  put  in  motion,  as  an  artist  leaves  a  clock,  to  go  thencefor- 
ward of  itself  for  a  certain  period.  But  this  visual  language  proves,  not  a  Creator 
merely,  but  a  provident  governor  actually  and  intimately  present  and  attentive  to  all 
our  interests  and  motions,  who  watches  over  our  conduct,  and  tal<es  care  of  our 
minutest  actions  and  designs,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  informing, 
admonishing,  and  directing  incessantly,  in  a  most  evident  and  sensible  manner. 
This  is  tiuly  wonderful.  Eiiph.  And  is  it  not  so,  that  men  should  be  encompassed  by 
such  a  wonder,  without  reflecting  on  it? 

XV.  Something  there  is  of  Divine  and  admirable  in  this  language,  addressed  to  our 
eyes,  that  may  well  awaken  the  mind,  and  deserve  its  utmost  attention  :  it  is  learned 
with  so  little  pains,  it  expresseth  the  differences  of  things  so  clearly  and  aptly,  it  in- 
structs with  such  facility  and  despatch,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye  convejing  a  greater 
variety  of  advices  and  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  things,  than  could  be  got  by  a  dis- 
course of  several  hours :  and,  while  it  informs,  it  amuses  and  entertains  the  mind  with 
such  singular  pleasure  and  delight :  it  is  of  such  excellent  use  in  giving  a  stability  and 
permanency  to  human  discourse,  in  recording  sounds  and  bestowing  life  on  dead  lan- 
guages, enabling  us  to  converse  with  men  of  remote  ages  and  countries  :  and  it  answers 
so  apposite  to  the  uses  and  necessities  of  mankind,  infoi-mingus  more  distinctly  of  those 
objects,  whose  nearness  and  magnitude  qualify  them  to  be  of  greatest  detriment  or 
benefit  to  our  bodies,  and  less  exactly,  in  proportion  as  their  littleness  or  distance 
makes  them  of  less  concern  to  us.  Ale,  And  yet  these  strange  things  affect  men  but 
little.  Euph.  But  they  are  not  strange,  they  are  familiar,  and  that  makes  them  be 
overlooked.  Things  that  rarely  happen  strike  ;  whereas  frequency  lessens  the  admi- 
ration of  things,  though  in  themselves  ever  so  admirable.  Hence  a  common  man,  who 
is  not  used  to  think  and  make  reflections,  would  probably  be  more  convinced  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  by  one  single  sentence  heard  once  in  his  life  from  the  sky,  than  by  all 
the  experience  he  has  had  of  this  visual  language,  contrived  with  such  exquisite  skill, 
so  constantly  addressed  to  his  eyes,  and  so  plainly  declaring  the  nearness,  wisdom,  and 
providence,  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  Ate.  After  all,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself, 
how  men  should  be  so  little  surprised  or  amazed  about  this  visive  faculty,  if  it  was 
really  of  a  nature  so  surprising  and  amazing.  Evph.  But  let  us  suppose  a  nation  of 
men  blind  from  their  infancy,  among  whom  a  stranger  arrives,  the  only  man  who  can 
see  in  all  the  country  ;  let  us  suppose  this  stranger  travelling  with  some  of  the  natives, 
and  that  one  while  he  forctels  to  them,  that,  in  case  they  walk  straight  forward,  in 
half  an  hour  they  shall  meet  men  or  cattle,  or  come  to  a  house ;  that  if  they  turn 
to  the  right  and  proceed,  they  shall  in  a  few  minutes  be  in  danger  of  falling  down  a 
precipice  J  that  shaping  their  course  to  the  left,  they  will  in  such  a  time  arrive  at  a 
river,  a  wood,  or  a  mountain.  What  think  you  ?  Mustthey  not  be  infinitely  surprised, 
that  one,  who  had  never  been  in  their  country  before,  should  know  it  so  much  better 
than  themselves  ?  And  would  not  those  predictions  seem  to  them  as  unaccountable 
and  incredible,  as  prophecy  to  a  minute  philosopher?  Ale.  I  cannot  deny  it.  Euph. 
But  it  seems  to  require  intense  thought,  to  be  able  to  unravel  a  prejudice  that  has  been 
so  long  forming,  to  get  over  the  vulgar  errors  of  ideas  common  to  both  senses,  and  so 
to  distinguish  between  the  objects  of  sight  and  touch,*  which  have  grown  (if  I  may  so 
say),  blended  together  in  our  fancy,  as  to  be  able  to  suppose  ourselves  exactly  in  the 
state,  that  one  of  those  men  would  be  in,  if  he  were  made  to  see.  And  yet  this  I  be- 
lieve is  possible,  and  might  seem  worth  the  pains  of  a  little  thinking,  especially  to 
those  men  whose  proper  employment  and  profession  it  is  to  think,  and  unravel  preju- 
dices, and  confute  mistakes.  Ale.  I  frankly  own  I  cannot  find  my  way  out  of  this 
maze,  and  should  gladly  be  set  right  by  those  who  see  better  than  myself.  Cri.  The 
pursuing  this  subject  in  their  own  thoughts  would  possibly  open  a  new  scene  to  those 
speculative  gentlemen  of  the  minute  philosophy.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  in  the 
Psalmist,  where  he  represents  God  to  be  covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment,  and 
wou.ld  niethinks  be  no  ill  comment  on  that  ancient  notion  of  some  eastern  sages,  that 
God  had  light  for  his  body,  and  truth  for  his  soul.  This  conversation  lasted  till  a  ser- 
vant came  to  tell  us  the  tea  was  ready  :  upon  which  we  walked  in,  and  found  Lysicles 
at  the  tea-table. 

XVJ.  As  soon  as  we  sat  down,  I  am  glad,  said  Alciphron,  that  I  have  here  found 
my  second,  a  fresh  man  to  maintain  our  common  cause,  which,  I  doubt,  Lysicles  will 
think  hath  suffered  by  his  absence.    Lys,  Why  so  ?    Ale,  I  have  been  drawn  into 

•  Seo  the  foregoing  Treatise,  wherein  this  pohit  ami  tlie  whole  Theory  of  Vision  are  more  fully 
explained,  •  " 
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some  concessions  you  will  not  like.  iys.  Let  me  know  what  they  are.  Ate.  Why, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  God,  and  that  his  existence  is  very  certain,  Li/s.  Bless 
me  !  how  came  you  to  entertain  so  wild  a  notion'!  ^Ic.  You  know  we  profess  to  follow 
reason  wherever  it  leads.  And  in  short  I  have  been  reasoned  into  it.  Li/s.  Reasoned  ! 
You  should  say  amused  with  words,  bewildered  with  sophistry.  Euph.  Have  you  a 
mind  to  hear  the  same  reasoning  that  led  Alciplironandime  step  by  step,  that  we  may 
examine  whether  it  be  sophistry  or  not?  Li/s.  As  to  that  I  am  very  easy.  I  guess  all 
that  can  be  said  on  that  head.  It  shall  be  my  business  to  help  my  friend  out,  what- 
ever arguments  drew  him  in.  Euph.  Will  you  admit  the  premises  and  deny  the  con- 
clusion ?  Lys.  What  if  I  admit  the  conclusion  1  Euph.  How  !  will  you  grant  there 
is  a  Godl  Li/s.  Perhaps  I  may.  Euph.  Then  we  are  agreed.  Li/s.  Perhaps  not. 
Euph.  O  Lysicles,  you  are  a  subtle  adversary.  1  know  not  what  you  would  be  at. 
Lys,  You  mjist  know  then,  that  at  bottom  the  being  of  a  God  is  a  point  in  itself  of 
small  consequence,  and  a  man  may  make  this  concession  without  yielding  much.  The 
great  point  is  what  sense  the  word  God  is  to  be  taken  in.  The  very  Epicureans  allow 
the  being  of  gods  ;  but  then  they  were  indolent  gods,  unconcerned  with  human  affairs. 
Hobbes  allowed  a  corporeal  God  ;  and  Spinosa  held  the  universe  to  be  God.  And  yet 
nobody  doubts  they  were  staunch  free-thinkers.  I  could  wish  indeed  the  word  God 
were  quite  omitted,  because  in  most  minds  it  is  coupled  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
awe,  the  very  root  of  all  religion.  I  shall  not,  nevertheless,  be  much  disturbed,  though 
the  name  be  retained,  and  the  being  of  a,  God  allowed  in  any  sense  but  in  that  of  a 
mind,  which  knows  all  things,  and  beholds  human  actions,  like  some  judge  or  magis- 
trate with  infinite  observation  and  intelligence.  The  belief  of  a  God  in  this  sense  fills 
a  man's  mind  with  scruples,  lays  him  under  constraints,  and  embitters  his  very  being  ; 
but  in  another  sense,  it  may  be  attended  with  no  great  ill  consequence.  This  I  know 
was  the  opinion  of  our  great  Diagoras,  who  told  me  he  would  never  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  find  out  a  demonstration  that  there  was  no  God,  if  the  received  notion  of  God 
had  been  the  same  with  that  of  some  fathers  and  schoolmen.  Euph.  Pray  what 
was  that  1 

XVII.  Lys.  You  must  know,  Diagoras,  a  man  of  much  i-eading  and  inquiry,  had  dis- 
covered that  once  upon  a  time,  the  most  profound  and  speculative  divines  finding  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  attributes  of  God,  taken  in  the  common  sense,  or  in  any 
known  sense,  with  human  reason,  and  the  appearance  of  things,  taught  that  the  words 
knowledge,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  such  like,  when  spoken  of  the  Deity,  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  quite  different  sense,  from  what  they  signify  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  or 
from  any  thing  that  we  can  form  a  notion  of,  or  conceive.  Hence,  whatever  objections 
might  be  made  against  the  attributes  of  God  they  easily  solved,  by  denying  those  attri- 
butes belonged  to  God,  in  this  or  that  or  any  known  particular  sense  or  notion ;  which 
was  the  same  thing  as  to  deny  they  belonged  to  him  at  all.  And  thus  denying  the 
attributes  of  God,  they  in  effect  denied  his  being,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  aware 
of  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  should  object,  that  future  contingencies  were  in- 
consistent with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  because  it  is  repugnant  that  certain  know- 
ledge should  be  of  an  uncertain  thing  :  it  vvas  a  ready  and  an  easy  answer  to  say,  that 
this  may  be  true,  with  respect  to  knowledge  taken  in  the  common  sense,  or  in  any  sense 
that  we  can  possibly  form  any  notion  of;  but  that  there  would  not  appear  the  same 
inconsistency,  between  the  contingent  nature  of  things  and  Divine  foreknowledge, 
taken  to  signify  somewhat  that  we  know  nothing  of,  which  in  God  supplies  the  place  of 
what  we  understand  by  knowledge;  from  which  it  differs  not  in  quantity  or  degree  of 
perfection,  but  altogether,  and  in  kind,  as  light  doth  from  sound  ;  and  even  more,  since 
these  agree  in  that  they  are  both  sensations  :  whereas  knowledge  in  God  hath  no  sort 
of  resemblance  or  agreement  with  any  notion  that  man  can  frame  of  knowledge.  The 
like  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  attributes,  which  indeed  may  by  this  means  be  equally 
reconciled  with  every  thing  or  with  nothing.  But  all  men  who  think  must  needs  see, 
this  is  cutting  knots  and  not  untying  them.  For  how  are  things  reconciled  with  the 
Divine  attributes,  when  these  attributes  themselves  are  in  every  intelligible  sense 
denied  ;  and  consequently  the  very  notion  of  God  taken  away,  and  nothing  left  but  the 
name,  without  any  meaning  annexed  to  it  1  In  short,  the  belief  that  there  is  an  un- 
known subject  of  attributes  absolutely  unknown  is  a  very  innocent  doctrine  ;  which  the 
acute  Diagoras  well  saw,  and  was  therefore  wonderfully  delighted  with  this  system. 

XVIII.  For,  said  he,  if  this  could  once  make  its  way  and  obtain  in  the  world,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  natural  or  rational  religion,  which  is  the  basis  both  of  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian :  for  he  who  comes  to  God,  or  enters  himself  in  the  church  of  God, 
must  first  believe  that  there  is  a  God  in  some  intelligible  sense ;  and  not  only  that  there 
is  something  in  general  witliout  any  proper  notion,  though  never  so  inadequate,  of  any 
of  its  qualities  or  attributes  ;  for  this  may  be  fate,  or  chaos,  or  plastic  nature,  or  any 
thing  else  as  well  as  God.    Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  there  is  something  in  this  unknown 
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being  analogous  to  knowledge  and  goodness  ;  that  is  to  say,  which  produceth  those 
effects,  which  we  could  not  conceive  to  be  pioduced  by  men  in  any  degree,  without 
knowledge  and  goodness.  For  this  is  in  fact  to  give  up  the  point  in  dispute  between 
theists  and  atheists,  the  question  having  always  been,  not  whether  there  was  a  princi- 
ple (which  point  was  allowed  by  all  philosopliers  as  well  before  as  since  Anaxagoras), 
but  whether  this  principle  was  a  mZ^,  a  thinking  intelligent  being :  that  is  to  say, 
whether  that  order  and  beauty  and  use,  visible  in  natural  effects,  could  be  produced 
by  any  thing  but  a  mind  or  intelligence,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  whether 
there  must  not  be  true,  real,  and  proper  knowledge,  in  the  first  cause.  We  will  there- 
fore acknowledge,  that  all  those  natural  effects  which  are  vulgarly  ascribed  to  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  proceed  from  a  being  in  which  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  knowledge 
or  wisdom  at  all,  but  only  something  else,  which  in  reality  is  the  cause  of  those  things 
which  men,  for  want  of  knowing  better,  ascribe  to  what  they  call  knowledge  and  wisdom 
and  understanding.  You  wonder  perhaps  to  hear  a  man  of  pleasure,  who  diverts  him- 
self as  I  do,  philosophize  at  this  rate.  But  you  should  consider  that  much  is  to  be  got 
by  conversing  with  ingenious  men,  which  is  a  short  way  to  knowledge,  that  saves  a  man 
the  drudgery  of  reading  and  thinking.  And  now  we  have  granted  to  3'ou  thai  there  is 
a  God  in  this  indefinite  sense,  1  would  fain  see  what  use  you  can  make  of  this  concession. 
You  cannot  argue  from  unknown  attributes,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  attributes 
in  an  unknown  sense.  You  cannot  prove,  that  God  is  to  be  loved  for  his  goodness,  or 
feared  for  his  justice,  or  respected  for  his  knowledge  :  all  which  consequences,  we  own, 
would  follow  from  those  attributes  admitted  in  an  intelligible  sense.  But  we  deny, 
that  those  or  any  other  consequences  can  be  drawn  from  attributes  admitted  in  no  par- 
ticular sense,  or  in  a  sense  which  none  of  us  understand.  Since  therefore  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  such  an  account  of  God,  about  conscience,  or  worship,  or  religion, 
you  may  even  make  the  best  of  it ;  and,  not  to  be  singular,  we  will  use  the  name  too, 
and  so  at  once  there  is  an  end  of  atheism.  Jiuph.  This  account  of  a  Deity  is  new  to 
me.     I  do  not  like  it,  and  therefore  shall  leave  it  to  be  maintained  by  those  who  do. 

XIX.  Cri.  It  is  not  new  to  me.  I  remember  not  long  since  to  have  heard  a  minute 
philosopher  triumph  upon  this  very  point;  which  put  me  on  inquiring  what  founda- 
tion there  was  for  it  in  the  fathers  or  schoolmen.  And  for  aught  that  I  can  find,  it 
owes  its  original  to  those  writings,  which  have  been  published  under  the  name  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The  author  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  hath  written  upon 
the  llivineattributesina  very  singular  style.  In  his  treatise  of  the  Celestial  Hierarrhy* 
he  saith  that  God  is  something  above  all  essence  and  life,  l/ttep  Trairav  oucr/av  xaJ  ^a-'^y  ; 
and  again  in  his  treatise  of  the  Divine  Names,t  that  he  is  above  all  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, yTTEp  itaffwi  ffc^iccv  vm  ffvutriv^  ineffable  and  imiominable,  apptire^  xaJ  avmvy.'iq  ; 
the  wisdom  of  Gnd  he  terms  an  unreasonable,  unintelligent,  and  foolish  wisdom; 
Tw  Sxoym  xai  amin  luCi  fAufm  a-cKpm.  But  then  the  reason  he  gives  for  expressing 
himself  in  this  strange  manner  is,  that  the  Divine  wisdom  is,  the  cause  of  all  reason, 
wisdom,  and  understanding,  and  therein  are  contained  the  treasures  of  all  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  He  calls  God  mifo-oifci  and  um^Z'^tl  ^^  if  wisdom  and  life  were  words 
not  worthy  to  express  the  Divine  perfections  :  and  he  adds,  that  the  attributes  unin- 
telligent and  unpeiceiving  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  not  xar  EA,^tl^|-^v  by  way 
of  defect,  but  xasfl' 67r£jo;^r,v  by  way  of  eminency  ;  which  he  explains  by  our  giving  the 
name  of  darkness  to  light  inaccessible.  And,  notwithstanding  the  harshness  of  his 
expressions  in  some  plares,  he  affirms  over  and  over  in  others,  that  God  knows  all 
things  ;  not  that  he  is  beholden  to  the  creatures  for  his  knowledge,  but  by  knowing 
himself,  from  whom  they  all  derive  their  being,  and  in  whom  they  are  contained  as  in 
their  cause.  It  was  late  before  these  writings  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  world  ; 
and  although  they  obtained  credit  during  the  age  of  the  schoolmen,  yet  since  critical 
learning  hath  been  cultivated,  they  have  lost  that  credit,  and  are,  at  this  day,  given 
up  for  spurious,  as  containing  several  evident  marks  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  age 
ofDionysius.  Upon  the  whole,  although  this  method  of  growing  in  expression,  and 
dwindling  in  notion,  as  clearing  up  doubts  by  nonsense,  and  avoiding  difficulties  by 
running  into  affected  contradictions,  may  periiaps  proceed  from  a  well-meant  zeal ; 
yet  it  appears  not  to  be  according  to  knowlcdse,  and  instead  of  reconciling  atheists  to 
the  truth,  hnth,  I  donSt,  a  tendency  to  confirm  them  in  their  o.vn  persuasion.  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  very  weak  and  rash  in  a  Christian  to  adopt  this  harsh  language 
of  i\n  apocryphal  writer,  preCerably  to  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  remember,  in- 
deed, to  have  read  of  a  certain  philosopher,  who  lived  some  centuries  ago,  that  used  to 
say.  If  these  supposed  works  of  Dionysius  had  been  known  to  the  primitive  fathers, 
they  would  have  furni^he(l  thnm  admirable  weapons  against  the  heretics,  and  would 
have   saved    a   world   of   pains.      But  the  event  since  their  discovery   hath   by  no 

•  Ec  liicravch.  Culest.  cap,  ii,  t  De  Norn.  Div,  cap.  vii. 
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means  confirmed  his  opinion.  It  must  be  owned,  the  celebrated  Ph'.iis  of  Mirnndula, 
among  his  nine  hundred  conclusions  (which  that  prince,  Ijeiag  very  young,  proposed  to 
maintain  by  public  disputation  at  Rome),  h.ith  this  for  one  ;  to  wit,  tliat  it  is  more  im- 
proper to  say  of  God,  he  is  iin  intellect  or  intelliifent  Inking,  than  to  say  of  a  reasonable 
soul  that  it  is  an  angel :  which  doctrine  it  seems  was  not  relished.  And  Picus,  when 
he  comes  to  defend  it,  supports  himself  altogether  hy  the  example  and  authority  of 
Dionysius,  and  in  eflect  explains  it  away  into  a  mere  verhal  difference,  allirming,  that 
neither  Dionysius  not  himself  ever  meant  to  deprive  God  of  knowledge,  or  to  deny 
that  he  knows  all  things:  but  that,  as  reason  is  of  kind  peculiar  to  man,  so  by  intellec- 
tion he  understands  a  kind  or  manner  of  knowing  peculiar  to  angels;  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  is  in  God,  is  more  above  the  intellection  of  angels,  than  angel  is 
above  man.  He  adds,  that  as  his  tenet  consists  with  admitting  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  in  God,  so  he  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  exclude  from  the  Deity 
intellection  itself,  taken  in  the  common  or  general  sense,  but  only  that  peculiar  sort  of 
intellection  proper  to  angels,  which  he  thinks  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  God  any 
more  than  human  reason.  Picus,*  therefore,  though  he  speaks  as  the  apocryphal 
Dionysius,  yet  when  he  explains  himself,  it  is  evident  he  speaks  like  other  men.  And 
although  the  forementioned  books  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  and  of  the  Divine  Names, 
being  attributed  to  a  saint  and  martyr  of  the  apostolical  age,  were  respected  by  the 
schoolmen,  yet  it  is  certain  they  rejected  or  softened  his  harsh  expressions,  and  ex- 
plained away  or  reduced  his  doctrine  to  the  received  notions  taken  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  light  of  nature. 

XX.  Thojnas  Aquinsvs  expresseth  his  sense  of  this  point  in  the  following  manner. 
All  perfections,  .saith  lie,  'derived  from  God  to  the  creatures  are  in  a  certain  higher 
sense,  or  (as  the  schoolmen  term  it)  eminently  in  God.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  name 
borrowed  from  any  perfection  in  the  creature  is  attributed  to  God,  we  must  exclude 
from  its  signification  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  imperfect  manner,  wherein  that 
attribute  is  found  in  the  creature.  Whence  he  concludes,  that  knowledge  in  God  is 
not  a  habit,  but  a  pure  act.t  And  again,  the  same  Doctor  observes,  that  our  intellect 
gets  its  notions  of  all  sorts  of  perfections  from  the  creatures,  and  that  as  it  apprehends 
those  perfections,  so  it  signifies  them  bynames.  Therefore,  saith  he,  in  attributing 
these  names  to  God,  we  are  to  consider  two  things  :  first  the  perfections  themselves,  as 
goodness,  life,  and  the  like,  which  are  properly  in  God ;  and,  secondly,  the  manner 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  creature,  and  cannot,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  be  said 
to  agree  to  the  Creator'J  And  although  Suarez,  with  other  schoolmen,  teacheth,  that 
the  mind  of  man  conceiveth  knowledge  and  will  to  be  in  God  as  faculties  or  operations, 
by  analogy  only  to  created  beings  ;  yet  he  gives  it  plainly  as  his  opinion,  that  when 
knowledge  is  said  not  to  be  properly  in  God,  it  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  including 
imperfection,  such  as  discursive  knowledge,  or  the  like  imperfect  kind  found  in  the 
creatures :  and  that  none  of  those  imperfections  in  the  knowledge  of  men  or  angels  be- 
longing to  the  formal  notion  of  knowledge,  or  to  knowledge  as  such,  it  will  not  thence 
follow  that  knowledge,  in  its  proper  formal  sense,  may  not  be  attributed  to  God  :  and 
of  knowledge  taken  in  general  for  the  clear  evident  understanding  of  all  truth,  he  ex- 
pressly afiirms  that  it  is  in  God,  and  that  this  was  never  denied  by  any  philosopher  who 
believed  a  God.§  It  was,  indeed,  a  currentopinion  in  the  schools,  that  even  being  itself 
should  be  attributed  analogically  to  God  and  the  creatures.  That  is,  they  held  that 
God,  the  supreme,  independent,  self-originate  cause  and  source  of  all  beings,  must  not 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  same  sense  with  created  beings,  not  that  he  exists  less 
truly,  properly,  or  formally,  than  they,  but  only  because  he  exists  in  a  more  eminent 
and  perfect  manner. 

XXI.  But  to  prevent  any  man's  being  led,  by  mistaking  the  scholastic  use  of  the 
terms  analogy  and  analogical,  into  an  opinion  that  we  cannot  frame  in  any  degree,  a 
true  and  proper  notion  of  attributes  applied  by  analogy,  or  in  the  school  phrase,  pre- 
dicated analogically,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 
those  words.  Every  one  knows,  that  analogy  is  a  Greek  word  used  by  mathematicians, 
to  signify  a  similitude  of  proportions.  For  instance,  when  we  observe  that  two  is  to 
six  as  three  is  to  nine,  this  similitude  or  equality  of  proportion  is  termed  analogy. 
And  although  proportion  strictly  signifies  the  habitude  or  relation  of  one  quantity  to 
another,  yet,  in  a  looser  and  translated  sense,  it  hath  been  applied  to  signify  every 
other  habitude  ;  and  consequently  the  term  analogy  comes  to  signify  all  similitude  of 
relations,  or  habitudes  whatsoever.  Hence  the  schoolmen  tell  us,  there  is  analogy 
between  intellect  and  sight :  forasmuch  as  intellect  is  to  the  mind  what  sight  is  to  the 
body;  and  that  he  who  governs  the  state  is  analogous  to  him  who  steers  a  ship. 

•  Pic.  Miralid.  ill  Apolog.  p.  1''5,  ed,  Bas.  t  Sum.  Tlieolog  p.i.qucnt   xiv.ait.l. 

X  Ibid,  quest,  xiii.  art.  iii.  $  Suarez  die.  Metapli.  tpm,  ii,  disp.  xix.  bed.  xv. 
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Hence  a  prince  is  analogically  styled  a  pilot,  being  to  the  state  as  a  pilot  is  to  his  vessel.' 
For  the  farther  clearing  of  this  point  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  twofold  analogy  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  schoolmen,  metaphorical  and  proper.  Of  the  first  l<ind  there  are 
frequent  instances  in  Holy  Scripture,  attributing  human  parts  and  passions  to  God. 
When  he  is  represented  as  having  a  finger,  an  eye,  or  an  ear ;  when  he  is  said  to 
repent,  to  be  angry,  or  grieved  ;  every  one  sees  that  analogy  is  merely  metaphorical. 
Because  those  parts  and  passions,  taken  in  the  proper  signification,  must  in  every 
degree  necessarily,  and  from  the  formal  nature  of  the  thing,  include  imperfection. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  the  finger  of  God  appears  in  this  or  that  event,  men  of  com- 
mon sense  mean  no  more,  but  that  itis  as  truly  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  works  wrought  by 
human  fingers  are  to  man :  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  the  case  is  diilerent,  when  wisdom 
and  knowledge  are  attributed  to  God.  Passions  and  senses,  as  such,  imply  defect ;  but 
in  knowledge  simply,  or  as  such,  there  is  no  defect.  Knowledge  therefore,  in  the  pro- 
per formal  meaning  of  the  word,  may  be  attributed  to  God  proportionably,  that  is, 
preserving  a  proportion  to  the  infinite  nature  of  God.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  as 
God  is  infinitely  above  man,  so  is  the  knowledge  of  God  infinitely  above  the  knowledge 
of  man,  and  this  is  what  Cajetan  calls  analogia  proprie  facta.  And  after  this  same 
analogy,  we  must  understand  all  those  attributes  to  belong  to  the  Deity,  which  in 
themselves  simply,  and  as  such,  denote  perfection.  We  may  therefore,  consistenlly 
with  what  hath  been  premised,  affirm,  that  all  sorts  of  perfection  which  we  can  conceive 
in  a  finite  spirit  are  in  God,  but  without  any  of  that  allay  which  is  found  in  the  creatures. 
This  doctrine  therefore  of  analogical  perfections  in  God  or  our  knowing  God  by  analogy, 
seems  very  much  misunderstood  and  misapplied  by  those  who  would  infer  from  thence 
that  we  cannot  frame  any  direct  or  proper  notion,  though  never  so  inadequate,  of 
knowledge  or  wisdom,  as  they  are  in  the  Deity,  or  understand  any  more  of  them  than 
one  born  blind  can  of  light  and  colours. 

XXII.  And  now,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  expected  I  should  ask  your  pardon,  for 
having  dwelt  so  long  on  a  point  of  metaphysics,  and  introduced  such  unpolished  and 
unfashionable  writers  as  the  sclioolmen  into  good  company  :  but  as  Lysicles  gave  the 
occasion,  I  leave  him  to  answer  for  it.  Lys.  I  never  dreamt  of  this  dry  dissertation. 
But,  if  I  have  been  the  occasion  of  discussing  these  scholastic  points,  by  my  unluckily 
mentioning  the  schoolmen,  it  was  my  first  fault  of  the  kind,  and  I  promise  it  shall  be 
tlie  last.  The  meddling  with  crabbed  authors  of  any  sort  is  none  of  my  taste.  I  grant 
one  meets  now  and  then  with  a  good  notion  in  what  we  call  dry  writers,  such  a  one  for 
example  as  tliis  I  was  speaking  of,  whicli  I  must  own  struck  my  fancy.  But  then  for 
tliese  we  have  such  as  Prodicus  or  Diagoras,  who  look  into  obsolete  books,  and  save  the 
rest  of  us  that  trouble.  Cri.  So  you  pin  your  faith  upon  them  ?  Lys.  It  is  only  for 
some  odd  opinions,  and  matters  of  fact,  and  critical  points.  Besides,  we  know  the  men 
to  whom  we  give  credit:  they  are  judicious  and  honest,  and  have  no  end  to  serve  but 
truth.  And  I  am  confident  some  autlior  or  other  has  maintained  the  forementioned 
notion  in  the  same  sense  as  Diagoras  related  it.  Cri.  That  may  be.  But  it  never  was 
a  received  notion,  and  never  will,  so  long  as  men  believe  a  God  ;  the  same  arguments 
that  prove  a  first  cause  proving  an  intelligent  cause  ;  intelligent,  I  say,  in  the  proper 
sense :  wise  and  good  in  the  true  and  formal  acceptation  of  the  words.  Otherwise 
it  is  evident,  that  every  syllogism  brought  to  prove  those  attributes,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  four  terms,  and 
consequently  can  conclude  nothing.  But  for  your  part,  Alciphron,  you  have  been 
fully  convinced,  that  God  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being  in  the  same  sense  with  other 
spirits,  though  not  in  the  same  imperfect  manner  or  degree. 

XXIII.  Ale.  And  yet  I  am  not  without  my  scruples  :  for  with  knowledge  you  infer 
wisdom,  and  with  wisdom  goodness.  But  how  is  it  possible,  to  conceive  God  so  good, 
and  man  so  wicked  ?  It  may  perhaps,  with  some  colour,  be  alleged  that  a  little  soft 
shadowing  of  evil  sets  off  the  bright  and  luminous  parts  of  the  creation,  and  so  contri- 
botes  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  piece  ;  but,  for  blots  so  large  and  so  black,  it  is  im- 
possible to  account  by  that  principle.  That  there  should  be  so  much  vice  and  so  little 
virtue  upon  earth,  and  that  the  laws  of  God's  kingdom  should  be  so  ill  observed  by  his 
subjects,  is  what  can  never  be  reconciled  with  that  surpassing  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  supreme  Monarch.  Euph  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  would  you  argue  that  a  state  was 
ill  administered,  or  judge  of  the  manners  of  its  citizens,  by  the  disorders  committed  in 
thejail  or  dungeon?  Ala.  I  would  not.  FA,ph.  And  for  aught  we  know,  this  spotwith 
the  tew  sinnereon  it,  Ijeai's  no  greater  proportion  to  tlie  universe  of  intelligencies,  than 
a  dungeon  doth  to  a  kingdom.  It  seems  we  are  led  not  only  by  revelation  but  by  com- 
mon sense,  observing  and  mferring  from  the  analogy  of  visible  things,  to  conclude 
there  are  innumerable  ordsrs  of  intelligent  beings  more  happy  and  more  perfect  than 

*  Vide  CajQtan,  de  Nom,  Analog,  cap,  iii. 
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man,  whose  life  is  but  a  span,  and  whose' place  this  earthly  globe  is  but  a  point  in  re- 
spect of  the  whole  system  of  God's  creation.  We  are  dazzled  indeed  with  the  glory 
and  grandeur  of  things  here  below,  because  we  know  no  better.  But  I  am  apt  to  think, 
if  we  knew  what  it  was  to  bean  angel  for  one  hour,  we  should  return  to  this  world, 
though  it  were  to  sit  on  the  brightest  throne  in  it,  witli  vastly  more  loathing  and 
reluctance,  than  we  would  now  descend  into  a  loathsome  dungeon  or  sepulchre. 

XXIV.  Cri.  To  me  it  seems  natural,  tliat  such  a  wealc,  passionate,  and  short-sighted 
creature  as  man,  should  be  ever  liable  to  scruples  of  one  kind  or  other.  But,  as  this 
same  creature  is  apt  to  be  over  positive  in  judging,  and  over  hasty  in  concluding,  it 
falls  out,  that  these  difficulties  and  scruples  about  God's  conduct  are  made  objections 
to  his  being.  And  so  men  come  to  argue  from  their  own  defects  against  the  Divine 
perfections.  And,  as  the  views  and  humours  of  men  are  different  and  often  opposite, 
you  may  sometimes  see  them  deduce  the  same  atheistical  conclusions  from  contrary 
premises.  I  knew  an  instance  of  this,  in  two  minute  philosophers  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  used  to  argue  each  from  his  own  temper  against  a  Providence.  One  of  them,  a 
man  of  a  choleric  and  vindictive  spirit,  said  he  could  not  believe  a  Providence,  because 
London  was  not  swallowed  up  or  coosumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  the  streets  being  as  he 
said  full  of  people,  who  shew  nootherbelief  or  worship  of  God,  but  perpetually  praying 
that  he  would  damn,  rot,  sink,  and  confound  them.  The  other  being  of  an  indolent 
easy  temper,  concluded  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  Providence,  for  that  a  being 
of  consummate  wisdom  must  needs  employ  himself  better,  than  in  minding  the  prayers, 
and  actions,  and  little  interests,  of  mankind,  ^ilc.  After  all,  if  God  have  no  passions, 
how  can  it  be  true  that  vengeance  is  his  1  Or  how  can  he  be  said  to  be  jealous  of  his 
glory?  Cri,  We  believe  that  God  executes  vengeance  without  revenge,  and  is  jealous 
without  weakness,  just  as  the  mind  of  man  sees  without  eyes,  and  apprehends  without 
hands. 

XXV.  Ale.  To  put  a  period  to  this  discourse,  we  will  grant,  there  is  a  God  in  this 
dispassionate  sense  ;  but  what  then?  What  hath  this  to  do  with  religion  or  Divine 
worship  ?  To  what  purpose  are  all  these  prayers,  and  praises,  and  thanksgivings,  and 
singing  of  psalms,  which  the  foolish  vulgar  call  serving  God  ?  What  sense,  or  use,  or 
end,  is  there  in  all  these  things  ?  Cri.  We  worship  God,  we  praise  and  pray  to  him  : 
not  because  we  think  that  he  is  proud  of  our  worship,  or  fond  of  our  praise  or  prayers, 
and  affected  with  them  as  mankind  are,  or  that  all  our  service  can  contribute  in  the 
least  degree  to  his  happiness  or  good  :  but  because  it  is  good  for  us  to  beso  disposed 
towards  God  :  because  it  is  just  and  right,  and  suitable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  be- 
coming the  relation  we  stand  in  to  our  supreme  Lord  and  Governor.  ^Ic.  If  it  be 
good  for  us  to  worship  God  ;  it  should  seem  that  the  Christian  religion,  which  pre- 
tends to  teach  men  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  was  of  some  use  and  benefit  to 
mankind?  Cri.  Doubtless.  Ale.  If  this  can  be  made  appear,  I  shall  own  myself  very 
much  mistaken.  Cri.  It  is  now  near  dinner-time.  Wherefore  if  you  please,  we  will 
put  an  end  to  this  conversation  for  the  present,  and  to-morrow  morning  resume  our 
subject. 


THE  FIFTH  DIALOGUE. 


.  Minute  philosophers  Join  in  i/ie  or;/,  and  follow  the  seent,  of  others.  II.  Worship 
preseribed  by  the  Christian  religion  suitable  to  Ood  and  man.  III.  Power  and 
injluenee  of  the  Druids.  IV.  Excellency  and  usefulness  of  the  Christian  religion. 
V.  It  ennobles  mankind,  and  makes  them  happy.  VI.  Religion  neither  bigotry  nor 
Superstition.  VII.  Physicians  and  physic  for  the  soul.  VIII.  Character-  of  the 
clergy.  IX.  Natural  religion  and  hxtman  reason  not  to  be  disparaged.  X.  Tendency 
and  use  of  the  Gentile  religion.  XI.  Good  effects  of  Christianity.  XII.  Englishmen 
compared  with  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  XIII.  The  modern  practice  of  duelling. 
XIV.  Character  of  the  old  Romans,  how  to  be  formed.  XV.  Genuine  fruits  of  the 
Gospel.  XVI.  fVars  and  factions  not  an  effect  of  the  Christian  religion,  XVII. 
Civil  rage  and  massacres  in  Greece  and  Rome.  XP'llI.  Virtue  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
XIX,  Quarrels  of  polemical  divines.  XX.  Tyranny,  usurpation,  and  sophistry,  of 
ecclesiastics.  XXI,  The  universities  censured,  XXII.  Divine  writings  of  a  certain 
modern  critic.  XXIII.  Learning  the  effect  of  religion.  XXIV.  Barbarism  of  the 
schools.  XXV.  Restoration  of  learning  and  polite  arts,  to  lohom  owing,  XXVI, 
Prejudice  and  ingratitude  of  mimite  philosophers.  XPII.  Their  pretensions  and  con- 
duct inconsistent,   XFUL  Men  and  brutes  compared  iviih  respect  to  religion,   XXIX. 
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Christianity  the  only  memis  to  establish  natural  religion.  XXX.  Free-thtnAers  mis- 
take their  talents;  have  a  strong  imagination.  XXXI.  Tithes  andchurch- lands.  XXXIl. 
Men  distinguished  from  human  creatures.  XXXIII.  Distribution  of  mankmd  into 
birds, beasts, andfishes.  XXXIF.  Plea  /or  reason  allowed,  but  unfairness  taxed.  XXAK. 
Freedom  a  blessing,  or  a  curse,  as  it  isused.  XXXVI.  Priestcraft  not  the  reigning  evil. 

I.  We  amused  ourselves  next  day  every  one  to  liis  fancy,  till  nine  of  the  clock,  when 
word  was  brought  that  the  tea-table  was  set  in  the  library,  which  is  a  gallery  on  the 
ground-floor,  with  an  arched  door  at  one  end  opening  into  a  walk  of  limes  ;  where,  as 
soon  as  we  had  drunk  tea,  we  were  tempted  by  line  weather  to  take  a  walk  which  led 
us  to  a  small  mount  of  easy  ascent,  on  the  top  whereof  we  found  a  seat  under  a  spread- 
ing tree.  Here  we  had  a  prospect  on  one  hand  of  a  narrow  bay  or  creek  of  the  sea, 
enclosed  on  either  side  by  a  coast  beautified  witli  rocks,  and  woods,  and  green  banks, 
and  farm-houses.  At  the  end  of  the  bay  was  a  small  town  placed  upon  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  which  from  the  advantage  of  its  situation  made  a  considerable  figure.  Several 
fishing-boats  and  lighters  gliding  up  and  down  on  a  surface  as  smooth  and  bright  as 
glass  enlivened  the  prospect.  On  the  other  side  we  looked  down  on  green  pastures, 
flocks,  and  herds,  basking  beneath  in  sun-shine,  while  we  in  our  superior  situation  en- 
joyed the  freshness  of  air  and  shade.  Here  we  felt  that  sort  of  joyful  instinct  which  a 
rural  scene  and  fine  weather  inspire  ;  and  proposed  no  small  pleasure,  in  resuming  and 
continuing  our  conference  without  interruption  till  dinner:  but  we  had  hardly  seated 
ourselves,  and  looked  about  us,  when  we  saw  a  fox  run  by  the  foot  of  our  mount  into  an 
adjacent  thicket.  A  few  minutes  after,  we  heard  a  confused  noise  of  the  opening  of 
hounds,  the  winding  of  horns,  and  the  roaring  of  country  squires.  While  our  attention 
was  suspended  by  this  event,  a  servant  came  running  out  of  breath,  and  told  Crito, 
that  his  neighbour  Ctesippus,  a  squire  of  note,  was  fallen  from  his  horse,  attempting  to 
leap  over  a  hedge,  and  brought  into  the  hall,  where  he  lay  for  dead.  Upon  which  we 
all  rose  and  walked  hastily  to  the  house,  where  we  found  Ctesippus  just  come  to  himself, 
in  the  midst  of  half-a-dozen  sun-burnt  squires  in  frocks  and  short  wigs  and  jockey- 
boots.  Being  asked  how  he  did?  he  answered  it  was  only  a  broken  rib.  With  some 
difficulty  Crito  persuaded  him  to  lie  on  a  bed  till  the  chirurgeon  came.  These  fox- 
hunters,  having  been  up  early  at  their  sport,  were  eager  for  dinner,  which  was  accord, 
ingly  hastened.  They  passed  the  afternoon  in  a  loud  rustic  mirth,  gave  proof  of  their 
religion  and  loyalty  by  the  healths  they  drank,  talked  of  hounds  and  horses  and  elec- 
tions and  country  fairs  till  the  chirurgeon,  who  bad  been  employed  about  Ctesippus, 
desired  he  might  be  put  into  Crito's  coach,  and  sent  home,  having  refused  to  stay  all 
night.  Our  guests  being  gone,  we  reposed  ourselves  after  the  fatigue  of  this  tumultu- 
ous visit,  and  next  morning  assembled  again  at  the  seat  on  the  mount.  Now  Lysicles, 
being  a  nice  man,  and  a  bcl  esprit,  had  an  infinite  contempt  for  the  rough  manners  and 
conversation  of  fox -hunters,  and  could  not  reflect  with  patience  that  he  had  lost,  as  he 
called  it,  so  many  hours  in  their  company.  I  flattered  myself,  said  he,  that  there  had 
been  none  of  this  species  remaining  among  us  :  strange  that  men  should  be  diverted 
with  such  uncouth  noise  and  hurry,  or  find  pleasure  in  the  society  of  dogs  and  horses ! 
How  much  more  elegant  are  the  diversions  of  the  town  !  There  seems,  replied  Euphra- 
nor,  to  be  some  resemblance  between  fox-hunters  and  free-thinkers  ;  the  former  exerting 
their  animal  faculties  in  pursuit  of  game,  as  you  gentlemen  employ  your  intellectuals 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  kind  of  amusement  is  the  same,  although  the  object  be 
diflferent.  Lys.  I  had  rather  be  compared  to  any  brute  upon  earth  than  a  rational 
brute.  Cri.  You  would  then  have  been  less  displeased  with  my  friend  Pythocles,  whom 
I  have  heard  compare  the  common  sort  of  minute  philosophers,  not  to  the  hunters,  but 
the  hounds.  For,  said  he,  you  shall  often  see  among  the  dogs  a  loud  babbler,  with  a 
bad  nose,  lead  the  unskilful  part  of  the  pack,  wlio  join  all  in  his  cry  without  following 
any  scent  of  their  own,  any  more  than  the  herd  of  free-thinkers  follow  their  own  reason. 
II.  But  Pythocles  was  a  blunt  man,  and  must  never  have  known  such  reasoners 
among  them  as  you  gentlemen,  who  can  sit  so  long  at  an  argument,  dispute  every  inch 
of  ground,  and  yet  know  when  to  make  a  reasonable  concession.  Lys.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  but  niethinks  Alciphron  makes  concessions  for  himself  and  me  too. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  altogether  of  such  a  yielding  temper :  but  yet  I  do  not  care 
to  be  singular  neither,  Cri.  Truly,  Alciphron,  when  I  consider  where  we  are  got,  and 
how  far  we  are  agreed,  I  conceive  it  probable  we  may  agree  altogether  in  the  end. 
You  have  granted  that  a  life  of  virtue  is  upon  all  accounts  eligible,  as  most  conducive 
both  to  the  general  and  particular  good  of  mankind  :  and  you  allow,  that  the  beauty  of 
virtue  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  motive  with  mankind  to  the  practice  of  it.  This  led  you 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  belief  of  a  God  would  be  very  useful  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
consequently  you  should  be  disposed  to  admitany  reasonable  proof  of  his  being:  which 
point  hath  been  proved,  aud  you  have  admittad   the  proof.     If  then  w»  admit  a 
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Divinity,  why  not  Divine  worship?  and  if  worship,  why  not  religion  to  teach  this 
worship?  and  if  a  religion,  why  not  the  Christian,  if  a  better  cannot  be  assigned,  and  it 
be  already  established  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
forefathers?  Shall  we  believe  a  God,  and  not  pray  to  him  for  future  benefits,  nor 
lliank  him  for  the  past?  Neither  trust  in  his  protection,  nor  love  his  goodness,  nor 
praise  his  wisdom,  nor  adore  his  power?  And  if  these  tilings  are  to  be  done,  can  we 
do  them  in  a  way  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  God  or  man,  than  is  prescribed  by  the 
Christian  religion?  Ale.  I  am  not,  perhaps,  altogetiier  sure  that  religion  must  be 
absolutely  bad  for  the  public :  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  policy  and  religion  walk  hand  in 
hand  ;  I  do  not  like  to  see  human  rights  attached  to  the  Divine  ;  I  am  for  no  pontifex 
maximus,  such  as  in  ancient  or  in  modern  Rome;  no  high-priest,  as  in  Judea;  no 
royal  priests,  as  in  Egj-pt  and  Spartii ;  no  such  things  as  Dairos  of  Japan,  or  Lamas  of 
Tartary. 

III.  I  knew  a  late  witty  gentleman  of  our  sect,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  ancient 
Druids.  He  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  present  established  religion,  but  used  to 
say,  he  should  like  well  to  see  the  Druids  and  their  religion  restored,  as  it  anciently 
flourished  in  Gaul  and  Britain;  for  it  would  be  right  enough  that  there  should  be  a 
number  of  contemplative  men  set  apart  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences, 
to  educate  youth,  and  teach  men  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  moral  virtues. 
Such,  said  he,  were  the  Druids  of  old,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  once  more 
established  among  us.  Cri.  How  would  you  like,  Alciphron,  that  priests  should  have 
power  to  decide  all  controversies,  and  adjudge  property,  distribute  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  that  all  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  their  decrees  should  be  excommunicated, 
held  in  abhorrence,  excluded  from  all  honours  and  privileges,  and  deprived  of  the 
common  benefit  of  the  laws  ;  and  that  now  and  then,  a  number  of  laymen  should  be 
crammed  together  in  a  wicker-idol,  and  burnt  for  an  ofTering  to  their  pagan  gods? 
How  should  you  like  living  under  such  priests  and  such  a  religion?  Ale.  Not  at  all. 
Such  a  situation  would  by  no  means  agree  with  free-thinkers.  Cri.  And  yet  such  were 
the  Druids  and  such  their  religion,  if  we  may  trust  Csesar's  account  of  them.*  Lys.  I 
am  now  convinced  more  than  ever,  there  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  an  established 
religion  of  any  kind.  Certainly  all  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  hitherto  out  of 
their  wits.  Even  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  wisest  and  freest  people  upon  earth, 
had  I  know  not  what  foolish  attachment  to  their  established  church.  They  oflered,  it 
seems,  a  talent  as  a  reward  to  whoever  should  kill  Diagoras  ihe  Melian,  a  free-thinker 
of  those  times  who  derided  their  mysteries  :  and  Protagoras,  another  of  the  same  turn, 
narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death,  for  having  wrote  something  that  seemed  to  con- 
tradict their  received  notions  of  the  gods.  Such  was  the  treatment  onr  generous  sect 
met  with  at  Athens.  And  I  make  no  doubt,  that  these  Druids  would  have  sacrificed, 
many  a  holocaust  of  free-thinkers.  I  would  not  give  a  single  farthing  to  exchange  one 
religion  for  another.  Away  with  all  together,  root  and  branch,  or  you  had  as  good  do 
nothing.    No  Druids  or  priests  of  any  sort  for  me  :  I  see  no  occasion  for  any  of  them. 

IV.  Euph.  What  Lysicles  saith  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  close  of  our  last  conference 
wherein  it  was  agreed,  in  the  following  to  resume  the  point  we  were  then  entered  upon, 
to  wit,  the  use  or  benefit  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  Alciphron  expected  Crito 
should  make  appear.  Cri.  I  am  the  readier  to  undertake  this  point,  because  I  conceive 
it/0  be  no  difficult  one,  and  that  one  great  mark  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is,  in  my 
mind,  its  tendency  to  do  good,  which  seems  the  north  star  to  cbnduct  our  judgment  in 
moral  matters,  and  in  all  things  of  a  practical  nature  ;  moral  or  practical  truths  being 
ever  connected  with  universal  benefit.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  this  matter,  we  should 
endeavour  to  act  like  Lysicles  upon  another  occasion,  taking  into  our  view  the  sum  of 
things,  and  considering  principles  as  branched  forth  into  consequences  to  the  utmost 
extent  we  are  able.  We  are  not  so  much  to  regard  the  humour  or  caprice,  or  imaginary 
distresses,  of  a  few  idle  men,  whose  conceit  may  be  offended,  though  their  conscience 
cannot  be  wounded  ;  but  fairly  to  consider  the  true  interest  of  individuals  as  well  as  of 
human  society.  Now  the  Christian  religion,  considered  as  a  fountain  of  light,  and  joy, 
and  peace,  as  a  source  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity  (and  that  it  is  so  will  be  evident 
to  whoever  takes  his  notion  of  it  from  the  gospel),  must  needs  be  a  principle  of  happi- 
ness and  virtue.  And  he  who  sees  not,  that  the  destroying  the  principles  of  good 
actions  must  destroy  good  actions,  sees  nothing  :  and  he  who,  seeing  this,  shall  yet  per- 
sist to  do  it,  if  he  be  not  wicked,  who  is? 

V.  To  me  it  seems  the  man  can  see  neither  deep  nor  far,  who  is  not  sensible  of  his 
own  misery,  sinfulness,  and  dependence ;  who  doth  not  perceive,  that  this  present 
world  is  not  designed  or  adapted  to  make  rational  souls  happy  ;  who  would  not  he  glad 
of  getting  into  a  better  state,  and  who  would  not  be  overjoyed  to  find,  that  the  road 

•  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi. 
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leading  thither  was  the  love  of  God  and  man,  the  practising  every  virtue,  the  living 
reasonably  while  we  are  here  upon  earth,  proportioning  our  esteem  to  the  value  ot 
things,  and  so  using  this  world  as  not  to  abuse  it,  for  this  is  what  Christianity  requires. 
It  neither  enjoins  the  nastiness  of  the  Cynic,  nor  the  insensibility  of  the  Stoic.  Can 
there  be  a  higher  ambition  than  to  overcome  the  world,  or  a  wiser  than  to  subdue  our- 
selves, or  a  more  comfortable  doctrine  than  the  remission  of  sins,  or  a  more  joyful 
prospect  than  that  of  having  our  base  nature  renewed  and  assimilated  to  the  Deity,  our 
being  made  fellow  citizens  with  angels  and  sons  of  God  ?  Did  ever  Pythagoreans,  or 
Platonists,  or  Stoics,  even  in  idea  or  in  wish,  propose  to  the  mind  of  man  purer  means 
or  a  nobler  end  7  How  great  a  share  of  our  happiness  depends  upon  hope  !  How 
totally  is  this  extinguished  by  the  minute  philosophy  !  On  the  other  hand,  how  is  it 
cherished  and  raised  by  the  gospel !  Let  any  man  who  thinks  in  earnest  but  consider 
these  things,  and  then  say  which  he  thinks  deserveth  best  of  mankind,  he  who  recom- 
mends or  he  who  runs  down  Christianity  ?  Which  he  thinks  likelier  to  lead  a  happy 
life,  to  be  a  hopeful  son,  an  honest  dealer,  a  worthy  patriot,  he  who  sincerely  believes 
the  gospel,  or  he  who  believes  not  one  tittle  of  it  ?  He  who  aims  at  being  a  child  of 
God,  or  he  who  is  contented  to  be  thought,  and  to  be,  one  of  Epicurus's  hogs  ?  And 
in  fact  do  but  scan  the  characters  and  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  common  sort  of  men 
on  both  sides  :  observe  and  say  which  live  most  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ? 
How  things  should  be,  the  reason  is  plain  ;  how  they  are,  I  appeal  to  fact. 

VI.  Ale.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  things  change  appearance,  as  they  are  viewed 
in  different  lights,  or  by  different  eyes.  The  picture,  Crito,  that  I  form  of  religion  is 
very  unlike  yours,  when  I  consider  how  it  unmans  the  soul,  filling  it  with  absurd 
reveries  and  slavish  fears ;  how  it  extinguishes  the  gentle  passions,  inspiring  a  spirit 
of  malice,  and  rage,  and  persecution:  when  I  behold  bitter  resentments  and  unholy 
wrath  in  those  very  men,  who  preach  up  meekness  and  charity  to  others.  Cri.  It  is 
very  possible,  that  gentlemen  of  your  sect  may  think  religion  a  subject  beneath  their 
attention  ;  but  yet  it  seems  that  whoever  sets  up  for  opposing  any  doctrine,  should 
know  what  it  is  he  disputes  against.  Know,  then,  that  religion  is  the  virtuous  mean 
between  incredulity  and  superstition.  We  do  not  therefore  contend  for  superstitious 
follies,  or  for  the  rage  of  bigots.  What  we  plead  for  is  religion  against  profanencss, 
law  against  confusion,  virtue  against  vice,  the  hope  of  a  Christian  against  the  de- 
spondency of  an  atheist.  I  will  not  justify  bitter  resentments  and  unholy  wrath  in 
any  man,  much  less  in  a  Christian,  and  least  of  all  in  a  clergyman.  But  if  sallies  of 
human  passion  should  sometimes  appear  even  in  the  best,  it  will  not  surprise  any  one 
who  reflects  on  the  sarcasms  and  ill  manners  with  which  they  are  treated  by  the 
minute  philosophers.  For  as  Cicero  somewhere  observes,  liahet  quendam  aculeum 
contumelia,  f/iiem pall  prudentes  ac  viri  boni  difficiliime  posmnt.  But  although  you 
might  sometimes  observe  particular  persons,  professing  themselves  Christians,  run 
into  faulty  extremes  of  any  kind  through  passion  and  infirmity,  while  infidels  of  a 
more  calm  and  dispassionate  temper  shall  perhaps  behave  better.  Yet  these  natural 
tendencies  on  either  side  prove  nothing,  either  in  favour  of  infidel  principles,  or 
against  Christian.  If  a  believer  doth  evil,  it  is  owing  to  the  man  not  to  his  belief. 
And  if  an  infidel  doth  good,  it  is  owing  to  the  man  and  not  to  his  infidelity. 

VII.  Lys.  To  cut  this  matter  short,  I  shall  borrow  an  allusion  to  physic,  which  one 
of  you  made  use  of  against  our  sect.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  clergy  pass  for 
physicians  of  the  soul,  and  that  religion  is  a  sort  of  medicine  which  they  deal  in  and 
administer.  If  then  souls  in  great  numbers  are  diseased  and  lost,  how  can  we  think 
the  physician  skilful  or  his  physic  good  ?  It  is  a  common  complaint,  that  vice  in- 
creases, and  men  grow  daily  more  and  more  wicked.  If  a  shepherd's  flock  be  dis- 
eased or  unsound,  who  is  to  blame  but  the  shepherd,  for  neglecting  or  not  knowing 
how  to  cure  them  ?  A  fig  therefore  for  such  shepherds,  such  physic,  and  such  physi- 
cians, who  like  other  mountebanks,  with  great  gravity  and  elaborate  harangues,  put 
off  their  pills  to  the  people,  who  are  never  the  better  for  them  !  Eiiph.  Nothing 
seems  more  reasonable  than  this  remark,  that  men  should  judge  of  a  physician  and  his 
physic  by  its  effect  on  the  sick.  But  pray,  Lysicles,  would  you  judge  of  a  physician 
iiy  those  sick,  who  take  his  physic  and  follow  his  prescriptions,  or  by  those  who  do 
not?  Lys.  Doubtless  by  those  who  do.  Euph.  What  shall  we  say  then,  if  great 
numbers  refuse  to  take  the  physic,  or  instead  of  it  take  poison  of  a  direct  contrary 
nature,  prescribed  by  others,  who  make  it  their  business  to  discredit  the  physician 
and  his  medicines,  to  hinder  men  from  using  them,  and  to  destroy  their  effect  by 
drugs  of  their  own?  Shall  the  physician  be  blamed  for  the  miscarriage  of  those 
people?  Lys.  By  no  means.  Euph.  By  a  parity  of  reason  should  it  not  follow,  that 
the  tendency  of  religious  doctrines  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  which  they 
produce,  not  upon  all  who  hear  them,  but  upon  those  only  who  receive  or  believe 
them.    Lys,  It  seems  so.    Euph,   Therefore,  to  proceed  fairly,  shall  we  not  judge 
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of  the  effects  of  religion  by  the  religious,  of  faith  by  believers,  of  Christianity  by 
Christians? 

VIII.  Li/s.  But  I  doubt  these  sincere  believers  are  very  few.  Etiph.  But  it  will 
not  suffice  to  justify  our  principles,  if  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  which  receive 
them,  and  the  degree  of  faith  with  which  they  are  received,  they  produce  good  effects'! 
Perhaps  the  number  of  believers  are  not  so  few  as  you  imagine;  and  if  they  were, 
whose  fault  is  that  so  much  as  of  those  who  make  it  their  professed  endeavour  to  lessen 
that  number  1  And  who  are  those  but  the  minute  philosophers  ?  Lys.  I  tell  you  it 
is  owing  to  the  clergy  themselves,  to  the  wicltedness  and  corruption  of  clergymen. 
Euph.  And  who  denies  but  there  may  be  minute  philosophers  even  among  the  clergy  ? 
Cri.  In  so  numerous  a  body  it  is  to  be  presumed  there  are  men  of  all  sorts.  But  not- 
withstanding the  cruel  reproaches  cast  upon  that  order  by  their  enemies,  an  equal 
observer  of  men  and  things  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  inclined  to  think  those  reproaches 
owing  as  much  to  other  faults  as  those  of  the  clergy,  especially  if  be  considers  the 
declamatory  manner  of  those  who  censure  them.  Euph.  My  knowledge  of  the  world 
is  too  narrow  for  me  to  pretend  to  judge  of  the  virtue  and  merit  and  liberal  attain- 
ments of  men  in  the  several  professions.  Besides  I  should  not  care  for  the  odious 
work  of  comparison  :  but  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  clergy  of  this  country  where  I  live 
are  by  no  means  a  disgrace  to  it  :  on  the  contrary,  the  people  seem  much  the  better  for 
their  example  and  doctrine.  But  supposing  the  clergy  to  be  (what  all  men  certainly 
are)  sinners  and  faulty ;  supposing  you  might  spy  out  here  and  there  among  them  even 
great  crimes  and  vices,  what  can  you  conclude  against  the  profession  itself  from  its 
unworthy  professors,  any  more  than  from  the  pride,  pedantry,  and  bad  lives,  of  some 
philosophers  against  philosophy,  or  of  lawyers  against  law  ? 

IX.  it  is  certainly  right  to  judge  of  principles  from  their  effects,  but  then  we  must 
know  them  to  be  effects  of  those  principles.  It  is  the  very  method  I  have  observed, 
with  respect  to  religion  and  the  minute  philosophy.  And  I  can  honestly  aver,  that  I 
never  knew  any  man  or  family  grow  worse  in  proportion  as  they  grew  religious  :  but  I 
have  often  observed,  that  minute  philosophy  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  get  into  a 
family,  the  readiest  way  to  impoverish,  divide,  and  disgrace  it.  ^tc.  By  the  same 
method  of  tracing  causes  from  their  effects,  I  have  made  it  my  observation,  that  the 
love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  are  specious  pretexts,  but  not  the 
inward  principles,  that  set  divines  at  work :  else  why  should  they  affect  to  abuse  human 
reason,  to  disparage  natural  religion,  to  traduce  the  philosophers  as  they  universally 
do  ?  Cri,  Not  so  universally  perhaps  as  you  imagine.  A  Christian  indeed,  is  for  con- 
fining reason  within  its  due  bounds ;  and  so  is  every  reasonable  man.  If  we  are  forbid 
meddling  with  unprofitable  questions,  vain  philosophy,  and  science  falsely  so  called,  it 
cannot  be  thence  inferred,  that  all  inquiries  into  profitable  questions,  useful  philosophy, 
and  true  science,  are  unlawful.  A  minute  philosopher  may  indeed  impute,  and  per- 
haps a  weak  brother  may  imagine,  those  inferences,  but  men  of  sense  will  never  make 
them.  God  is  the  common  father  of  lights;  and  all  knowledge  really  such,  whether 
natural  or  revealed,  is  derived  from  the  same  source  of  light  and  truth.  To  amass 
together  authorities  upon  so  plain  a  point  would  be  needless.  It  must  be  owned  some 
men's  attributing  too  much  to  human  reason,  hath,  as  is  natural,  made  others  attri- 
bute too  little  to  it.  But  thus  much  is  generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  natural 
religion,  which  may  be  discovered  and  proved  by  the  light  of  reason,  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  such  proofs.  But  it  must  be  withal  acknowledged,  that  precepts  and  oracles 
from  heaven  are  incomparably  better  suited  to  popular  improvement  and  the  good  of 
society,  than  the  reasonings  of  philosophers ;  and  accordingly  we  do  not  find,  that 
natural  or  rational  religion  ever  became  the  popular  national  religion  of  any  country. 

X.  ^Ic.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  all  heathen  countries  therehave  been  received, 
under  the  colour  of  religion,  a  world  of  fables  and  superstitious  rites.  But  I  question 
whether  they  were  so  absurd  and  of  so  bad  influence  as  is  vulgarly  represented,  since 
their  respective  legislators  and  magistrates  must,  without  doubt,  have  thought  them 
useful.  Cri.  It  were  needless  to  inquire  into  all  the  rites  and  notions  of  the  gentile 
world.  This  hath  been  largely  done  when  it  was  thought  necessary.  And  whoever 
thinks  it  worth  while  may  be  easily  satisfied  about  them.  But  as  to  the  tendency  and 
usefulness  of  the  heathen  religion  in  general,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  a  remark  of  St. 
Augustine's,*  who  observes  that  the  heathens  in  their  religion  had  no  assemblies  for 
preaching,  wherein  the  people  were  to  be  instructed  what  duties  or  virtues  the  gods 
required,  no  place  or  means  to  be  taught  what  Persius  f  exhorts  them  to  learn. 

Disciteque  o  miseri,  et  causas  cognoscitc  rerum. 
Quid  sumus,  et  quidnam  vlcturi  gignimur. — 
Ale,  This  ia  the  true  spirit  of  the  party,  never  to  allow  a  grain  of  use  or  goodness  to  any 

*  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  li.  t  Sat,  ili. 
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thing  out  of  theii-  own  pale:  but  we  have  had  learned  men  who  have  done  justice  to 
the  religion  of  the  gentiles.  Cri.  We  do  not  deny  but  there  was  something  useful  in 
the  old  religions  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  some  other  pagan  countries.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  freely  own  they  produced  some  good  eifects  on  the  people  :  but  then  these 
good  effects  were  owing  to  the  truths  contained  in  those  false  religions,  the  truer 
therefore  the  more  useful.  I  believe  you  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  produce  any 
useful  truth,  any  moral  precept,  any  salutary  principle  or  notion,  in  any  gentile  sys- 
tem, either  of  religion  or  philosophy,  which  is  not  comprehended  in  the  Christian, 
and  either  enforced  by  stronger  motives,  or  supported  by  better  authority,  or  carried 
to  a  higher  point  of  perfection. 

XI.  A/c.  Consequently  you  would  have  us  think  ourselves  a  finerpeople  than  the  ancient 
Greeks  or  Romans.  Cri.  If  by  finer  you  mean  better,  perhaps  we  are  ;  and  if  we  are 
not,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  Christian  religion,  but  to  the  want  of  it.  Ale.  You  say 
perhaps  we  are.  1  do  not  pique  myself  on  my  reading  :  but  should  be  very  ignorant 
to  be  capable  of  being  imposed  on  in  so  plain  a  point.  What!  compare  Cicero  or 
Brutus  to  an  English  patriot,  or  Seneca  to  one  of  our  parsons  !  Then  that  invincible 
constancy  and  vigour  of  mind,  that  disinterested  and  noble  virtue,  that  adorable  pub- 
lic spirit  you  so  much  admire,  are  things  in  them  so  well  known,  and  so  different  from 
onr  manners,  that  I  know  not  bow  to  excuse  your  perhaps.  Euphranor,  indeed,  who 
passeth  his  life  in  this  obscure  corner,  may  possibly  mistake  the  characters  of  our 
times,  but  you  who  know  the  world,  how  could  you  be  guilty  of  such  a  mistake  ?  Cri. 
O  Alciphron,  I  would  by  no  means  detract  from  the  noble  virtue  of  ancient  heroes  : 
but  I  observe  those  great  men  were  not  the  minute  philosophers  of  their  times  ;  that 
the  best  principles  upon  which  they  acted  are  common  to  them  with  Christians,  of 
ivhoni  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  assign  many  instances  in  every  kind  of  worth 
and  virtue,  public  or  private,  equal  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  antients.  Though 
perhaps  their  story  might  not  have  been  so  well  told,  set  off  with  such  iine  lights  and 
colourings  of  style,  or  so  vulgarly  known  and  considered  by  every  schoolboy.  But 
though  it  should  be  granted,  that  here  and  there  a  Greek  or  Roman  genius,  bred  up 
under  strict  laws  and  severe  discipline,  animated  to  public  virtue  by  statues,  crowns, 
triumphal  arches,  and  such  rewards  and  monuments  of  great  actions,  might  attain  to  a 
character  and  fame  beyond  other  men,  yet  this  will  prove  only,  that  they  had  more 
spirit,  and  lived  under  a  civil  polity  more  wisely  ordered  in  certain  points  than  ours; 
which  advantages  of  nature  and  civil  institution  will  be  no  argument  for  their  religion 
or  against  ours.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  an  invincible  proof  of  the  power  and  ex- 
cellency of  the  Christian  religion,  that  without  the  help  of  those  civil  institutions  and 
incentives  to  glory,  it  should  be  able  to  inspire  a  phlegmatic  people  with  the  noblest 
sentiments,  and  soften  the  rugged  manners  of  northern  boors  into  gentleness  and 
humanity  :  and  that  these  good  qualities  should  become  national,  and  rise  and  fall  in 
proportion  to  the  purity  of  our  religion,  as  it  approaches  to,  or  recedes  from,  the  plan 
laid  down  in  the  gospel. 

XII.  To  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  effects  of  the  Christian  religion,  let  us  take 
a  survey  of  the  prevailing  notions  and  manners  of  this  very  country  where  we  live,  and 
compare  them  with  those  of  our  heathen  predecessors.  Ale.  I  have  heard  much  of 
the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  some  effects  of  it  in  my  own 
dear  country,  which,  by  the  by,  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  profligate  upon  earth, 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  purity  of  our  religion.  But  it  would  look  mean  and  difli- 
dent,  to  affect  a  comparison  with  the  barbarous  heathen  from  vvhence  we  drew  our  ori- 
ginal :  if  you  would  do  honour  to  your  religion,  dare  to  make  it  with  the  most  re- 
nowned heathens  of  antiquity.  Cri.  It's  a  common  prejudice,  to  despise  the  present, 
and  overrate  remote  times  and  things.  Something  of  this  seems  to  enter  into  the 
judgments  men  make  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  For  though  it  must  be  allowed, 
those  nations  produced  some  noble  spirits  and  great  patterns  of  virtue,  yet  upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  me  they  were  much  inferior  in  point  of  real  virtue  and  good  morals, 
even  to  this  corrupt  and  profligate  nation,  a«  you  are  now  pleased  to  call  it  in  dis- 
honour to  our  religion  ;  however  you  may  think  fit  to  characterize  it,  when  you  would 
dohonour  to  the  minute  philosophy.  This,  I  think,  will  be  plain  to  anyone,  who  shall 
turn  off  his  eyes  from  a  few  shining  characters,  to  view  the  general  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  those  people.  Their  insolent  treatment  of  captives,  even  of  the  highest  rank 
and  softer  sex,  their  unnatural  exposing  of  their  own  children,  their  bloody  gladiato- 
rian  spectacles,  compared  with  the  common  notions  of  Englishmen,  are  to  me  a  plain 
proof,  that  our  minds  are  much  softened  by  Christianity.  Could  any  thing  be  more 
unjust,  than  the  condemning  a  young  lady  to  the  most  infamous  punishment  and  death 
for  the  guilt  of  her  father,  or  a  whole  family  of  slaves,  perhaps  some  hundreds,  for  a 
crime  committed  by  one  1  Or  more  abominable  than  tlieir  bacchanals  and  unbridled 
lusts  of  every  kind  ?  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by  minute  philo- 
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sophers  to  debauch  the  nation,  and  their  successful  attempts  on  some  parts  of  it,  have 
not  yet  been  matched  among  us,  at  least  not  in  every  circumstance  of  impudence  and 
effrontery.  While  the  Romans  were  poor,  they  were  temperate ;  but,  as  they  grew 
rich,  they  became  luxurious  to  a  degree  that  is  hardly  believed  or  conceived  by  us. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  the  old  Roman  spirit  was  a  great  one.  But  it  is  as  certain,  there 
have  been  numberless  examples  of  the  most  resolute  and  clear  courage  in  Britons,  and 
in  general  from  a  religious  cause.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  an  instance  of  the  greatest 
blindness  and  ingratitude,  that  we  do  not  see  and  own  the  exceeding  great  benefits  of 
Christianity,  which,  to  omit  liigher  considerations,  hath  so  visibly  softened,  polished, 
and  embellished,  our  manners. 

Xni.  Ale.  O  Crito !  we  are  alarmed  at  cruelty  in  a  foreign  shape,  but  overlook  it  in 
a  familiar  one.  Else  how  is  it  possible  that  you  should  not  see  the  inhumanity  of  that 
barbairous  custom  of  duelling,  a  thing  avowed  and  tolerated  and  even  reputable  among 
us  ?  Or  that  seeing  this,  you  should  suppose  our  Englishmen  of  a  more  gentle  dispo- 
sition than  the  old  Romans,  who  were  altogether  strangers  to  it?  Cri.  I  vfill  by  no 
means  make  an  apology  for  every  Goth  that  walks  the  streets,  with  a  determined  pur- 
pose to  murder  any  man  who  shall  but  spit  in  his  face,  or  give  him  the  lie.  Nor  do  I 
think  the  Christian  religion  is  in  the  least  answerable  for  a  practice  so  directly  opposite 
to  its  precepts,  and  which  obtains  only  among  the  idle  part  of  the  nation,  your  men  of 
fashion  ;  who  instead  of  lavv,  reason,  or  religion,  are  governed  by  fashion.  Be  pleased 
to  consider  that  what  may  be,  and  truly  is,  a  most  scandalous  reproach  to  a  Christian 
country,  may  be  none  at  all  to  tlie  Christian  religion ;  for  the  pagan  encouraged  men 
in  several  vices,  but  the  Christian  in  none.  Ale.  Give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  what 
you  now  say  is  foreign  to  the  purpose.  For  the  question,  at  present,  is  not  concerning 
the  respective  tendencies  of  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  religions,  but  concerning  our 
manners,  as  actually  compared  with  those  of  ancient  heathens,  who  I  aver  that,  bad 
as  this  is,  they  had  a  worse  :  and  that  was  poisoning.  By  which  we  have  reason  to 
think  there  were  many  more  lives  destroyed,  than  by  this  Gothic  crime  of  duelling: 
inasmuch  as  it  extended  to  all  ages,  sexes,  and  characters,  and  as  its  effects  were  moie 
secret  and  unavoidable  ;  and  as  it  had  more  temptations,  interest  as  well  as  passion,  to 
recommend  it  to  wicked  men.  And  for  the  fact,  not  to  waste  time,  I  refer  you  to  the 
Roman  authors  themselves.  Lys.  It  is  very  true  :  duelling  is  not  so  general  a  nuisance 
as  poisoning,  nor  of  so  base  a  nature.  This  crime,  if  it  be  a  crime,  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
keep  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  law  and  the  gospel.  The  clergy  never  preach  against 
it,  because  themselves  never  suffer  by  it:  and  the  man  of  honour  must  not  appear 
against  the  means  of  vindicating  honour.  Cri.  Though  it  be  remarked  by  some  of  your 
sect,  that  the  clergy  are  not  used  to  preach  against  duelling,  yet  I  neither  think  the 
remark  itself  just,  nor  the  reason  assigned  for  it.  In  efl'ect  one  half  of  their  sermons, 
all  that  is  said  of  charity,  brotherly  love,  forbearance,  meekness,  and  forgiving  injuries, 
is  directly  against  this  wicked  custom  ;  by  which  the  clergy  themselves  are  so  far  from 
never  sutfering,  that  perhaps  they  will  be  found,  all  things  considered,  to  sufler 
oftener  than  other  men.  Lys.  How  do  you  make  this  appear?  Cri.  An  observer  of 
mankind  may  remark  two  kinds  of  bully,  the  fighting  and  the  tame,  both  pub|ic 
nuisances,  the  form»r  (who  is  the  more  dangerous  animal,  but  by  much  the  less  com- 
mon of  the  two)  employs  himself  wholly  and  solely  against  the  laity,  while  the  tame 
species  exert  their  talents  upon  the  clergy.  The  qualities  constituent  of  this  tame  bully 
are  natural  rudeness  joined  with  a  delicate  sense  of  danger.  For,  you  must  know,  the 
force  of  inbred  insolence  and  ill  manners  is  not  diminished,  though  it  acquire  a  new 
determination,  from  the  fashionable  custom  of  calling  men  to  account  for  their  be- 
haviour. Hence  you  may  often  see  one  of  these  tame  bullies  ready  to  burst  with 
pride  and  ill  humour,  which  he  dares  not  vent  till  a  pi.rsonhas  come  in  the  way  to  his 
relief.  And  the  man  of  raillery,  who  would  as  soon  bite  off  his  tongue  as  break  a  jest 
on  the  profession  of  arms  in  the  presence  of  a  military  man,  shall  instantly  brighten  up, 
and  assume  a  familiar  air  with  religion  and  the  church  before  ecclesia-it  Ci.  Dorcon, 
who  passeth  for  a  poltroon  and  stupid  in  all  other  company,  and  really  is  io,  when  he  is 
got  among  clergymen,  affects  a  quite  opposite  character.  And  many  Dorcons  there 
are,  who  owe  their  wit  and  courage  to  t  le  passive  order. 

XIV.  Ale.  But  to  return  to  the  point  in  hand,  can  you  deny,  the  old  Romaus  were 
as  famous  for  justice  and  integrity,  as  men  in  these  days  for  the  contrary  qualities  ? 
Cri.  The  character  of  the  Romans  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the  sentiments  of  Tully,  or 
Cato's  actions,  or  a  shining  passage  here  and  there  in  their  history,  but  from  the  pre- 
vailing tenor  of  their  lives  and  notions.  Now  if  they  and  our  modern  Britos  were 
weighed  in  this  same  equal  balance,  you  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  appear  to  have  been 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  old  Romans  against  your  own  country,  probubly  because  it 
professeth  Christianity.  Whatever  instances  of  fraud  or  injustice  may  been  seen  in 
Christians  qarry  th§ir  own  censure  with  them,  in  the  gate  that  is  taken  to  conseel 
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them,  and  the  ehame  that  attends  their  discovery.  There  is,  even  at  this  day,  a  sort 
of  modesty  in  all  our  public  councils  and  deliberations.  And  I  believe,  the  boldest  ot 
our  minute  philosophers  would  hardly  undertake,  in  a  popular  assembly,  to  propose  any 
thing  parallel  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  most  unjust  usage  of  Lucius  Tarquinuis 
Collatinus,  or  the  ungrateful  treatment  of  Camillus,  which,  as  a  learned  father  observes, 
were  instances  of  iniquity  agreed  to  by  the  public  body  of  the  Romans.  And  'f  njOnie 
in  her  early  days  were  capable  of  such  flagrant  injustice,  it  is  most  certam  she  did  not 
mend  her  manners  as  she  grew  greatin  wealth  and  empire,  having  produced  monsters 
in  evervkind  of  wickedness, as  farexceeding  other  men,  as  they  surpassed  them  in  power. 
I  freely  acknowledge,  the  Christian  religion  hath  not  had  the  same  influence  upon  the 
nation,  tliat  it  would  in  case  it  had  been  always  professed  in  its  purity,  and  cordially 
believed  by  all  men.  But  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  you  take  the  Roman  history 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  impartially  compare  it  with  your  own  you  will  neither 
find  them  so  good,  nor  your  countrymen  so  bad,  as  you  imagine.  On  the  contrary, 
an  indifferent  eye  mav,  I  verily  think,  perceive  a  vein  of  charity  and  justice,  the 
effect  of  Christian  principles,  run  through  the  latter  ;  which,  though  not  equally  dis- 
cernible in  all  parts,  yet  discloseth  itself  sufficiently  to  make  a  wide  difference  upon 
the  whole  in  spite  of  the  general  appetites  and  passions  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of 
the  particular  hardness  and  roughness  of  the  block  out  of  which  we  were  hewn.  And 
it  is  observiible  (what  the  Roman  authors  themselves  do  often  suggest),  that,  even  their 
virtues  and  magnanimous  actions  rose  and  fell  with  a  sense  of  Providence,  and  a  future 
state,  and  a  philosophy  the  nearest  to  the  Christian  religion. 

XV.  Crito  having  spoke  thus,  paused.  But  Alciphron,  addressing  himself  to 
Euphranor  and  me,  said.  It  is  natuial  for  men,  according  to  their  several  educations 
and  prejudices,  to  form  contrary  judgments  upon  the  same  things,  which  they  view  in 
very  different  lights.  Crito,  for  instance,  imagines  that  none  but  salutary  effects  pro- 
ceed from  religion  :  on  the  other  hand  if  you  appeal  to  the  general  experience  and 
observation  of  other  men,  you  shall  find  it  grown  into  a  proverb  that  religion  is  the 
root  of  evil. 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  maloram. 
And  this  not  only  among  Epicureans  or  other  ancient  heathens,  but  among  moderns 
speaking  of  the  Christian  religion.  Now  methinks  it  is  unreasonable  to  oppose  against 
the  general  concurring  opinion  of  the  world,  the  observation  of  a  particular  person,  or 
particular  set  of  zealots,  whose  prejudice  sticks  close  to  them,  and  ever  mixeth  with 
their  judgment;  and  who  read,  collect,  and  observe,  with  an  eye  not  to  discover  the 
truth,  but  to  defend  their  prejudice.  Cri.  Though  I  cannot  think  with  Alciphron,  yet 
I  must  own,  I  admire  his  address  and  dexterity  in  argument.  Popular  and  general 
opinion  is  by  him  represented,  on  certain  occasions,  to  be  a  sure  mark  of  error.  But 
when  it  serves  his  ends  that  it  should  seem  otherwise,  he  can  as  easily  make  it  a  cha- 
racter of  truth.  But  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  a  profane  proverb  used  by  the 
friends  and  admired  authors  of  a  minute  philosopher,  must  therefore  be  a  received  opi- 
nion, much  less  a  truth  grounded  on  the  experience  and  observation  of  mankind. 
Sadness  may  spring  from  guilt  or  superstition,  and  rage  from  bigoti'y ;  but  darkness 
might  as  well  be  supposed  the  natural  effect  of  sunshine,  as  sullen  and  furious  passions 
to  proceed  from  the  glad  tidings  and  Divine  precepts  of  the  gospel.  What  is  the 
sum  and  substance,  scope  and  end,  of  Christ's  religion,  but  the  love  of  God  and  man  1 
to  which  all  other  points  and  duties  are  relative  and  subordinate,  as  parts  or  means,  as 
signs,  principles,  motives,  or  effects.  Now  I  would  fain  know,  how  it  is  possible  for 
evil  or  wickedness  of  any  kind  to  spring  from  such  a  source  ?  I  will  not  pretend,  there 
are  no  evil  qualities  in  Christians,  norgood  in  minute  philosophers.  But  this  I  affirm, 
that  whatever  evil  is  in  us,  our  principles  csrtainly  lead  to  good  ;  and  whatever  good 
there  may  be  in  you,  it  is  most  certain  your  principles  lead  to  evil. 

XVI.  Ale.  It  must  be  owned  there  is  a  fair  outside,  and  many  plausible  things  may 
be  said,  for  the  Christian  religion  taken  simply  as  it  lies  in  the  gospel.  But  it  is  the 
observation  of  one  ot  our  great  writers,  that  the  first  Christian  preachers  very  cun- 
ningly began  with  the  fairest  face  and  tlie  best  moral  doctrines  in  the  world.  It  was 
all  love,  charity,  meekness,  patience  and  so  forth.  But  when  by  this  means  they  had 
drawn  over  the  world  and  got  power,  they  soon  changed  their  appearance,  and  shewed 
cruelty,  ambition,  avarice,  and  every  bad  quality.  Cri.  That  is  to  say,  some  men 
very  cunningly  preached  and  underwent  a  world  of  hardships,  and  laid  down  their  lives 
to  propagate  the  best  principles  and  the  best  morals,  to  the  end  that  others  some  cen- 
turies after  might  reap  the  benefit  of  bad  ones.  Whoever  may  be  cunning,  there  is 
not  much  cunning  in  the  maker  of  this  observation.  Ale,  And  yet  ever  since  this 
religion  hath  appeared  in  the  world,  we  have  had  eternal  feuds,  factions,  massacres, 
and  wars,  the  very  reverse  of  that  hymn  with  which  it  is  introduced  in  the  gospeU 
"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  peace,  good.will  towards  men,''    Cri,  This  I  will 
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not  deny.  I  ivill  even  own  that  the  Gospel  and  the  Christian  religion  have  been  often 
the  pretext  for  these  evils  ;  but  it  will  not  thence  follow  they  were  the  cause.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  plain  they  could  not  be  the  real  proper  cause  of  these  evils,  because  a 
rebellious,  proud,  revengeful,  quarrelsome  spirit,  is  directly  opposite  to  the  whole 
tenor  and  most  express  precepts  of  Christianity  :  a  point  so  clear  that  I  shall  not  prove 
it.  And,  secondly,  because  all  those  evils  you  mention  were  as  frequent,  nay,  much 
more  frequent,  before  the  Christian  religion  was  known  in  the  world.  They  are  the 
common  product  of  the  passions  and  vices  of  mankind,  which  are  sometimes  covered 
with  the  mask  of  religion  by  wicked  men,  having  the  form  of  godliness  without  the 
power  of  it.  This  truth  seems  so  plain,  that  I  am  surprised  how  any  man  of  sense, 
knowledge,  and  candour,  can  make  a  doubt  of  it. 

XVII.  Take  but  a  view  of  heathen  Rome  ;  what  a  scene  is  there  of  faction  and  fury 
and  civil  rage  !  Let  any  man  consider  the  perpetual  feuds  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  the  bloody  and  inhuman  factions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Cinna  and  Octavius, 
and  the  vast  havoc  of  mankind,  during  the  two  famous  triumvirates.  To  be  short, 
let  any  man  of  common  candour  and  common  sense  but  cast  an  eye,  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  Roman  story,  and  behold  that  long  scene  of  seditions,  murders,  mas- 
sacres, proscriptions,  and  desolations,  of  every  kind,  enhanced  by  every  cruel  circum- 
stance of  rage,  rapine,  and  reveuge,  and  then  say,  whether  those  evils  were  introduced 
into  the  world  with  the  Christian  religion,  or  whether  they  are  not  less  frequent  now 
than  before  1  Ale.  The  ancient  Romans,  it  must  be  owned,  had  a  high  and  fierce 
spirit,  which  produced  eager  contentions  and  very  bloody  catastrophes.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  a  polite  and  gentle  sort  of  men,  softened  by  arts  and  philo- 
sophy. It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  little  states  and  cities  of  Greece,  without 
wishing  to  have  lived  in  those  times,  without  admiring  their  policy  and  envying  their 
happiness.  Cri.  Men  are  apt  to  consider  the  dark  sides  of  what  they  possess,  and 
the  bright  ones  of  things  out  of  their  reach.  A  fine  climate,  elegant  taste,  polite 
amusements,  love  of  liberty,  and  a  most  ingenious  Inventive  spirit  for  arts  and  sciences, 
were  indisputable  prerogatives  of  ancient  Greece.  But  as  for  peace  and  quietness, 
gentleness  and  humanity,  I  think  we  have  plainly  the  advantage :  for  those  envied 
cities  composed  of  gentle  Greeks  were  not  without  their  factions,  which  persecuted 
each  other  with  such  treachery,  rage,  and  malice,  that  in  respect  of  them  our  factious 
folk  are  mere  lambs.  To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  you  need  only  look  into  Thucy. 
dides,*  where  you  will  find  those  cities  in  general  involved  in  such  bitter  factions,  as 
for  fellow-citizens  without  the  formalities  of  war  to  murder  one  another,  even  in  their 
senate-houses  and  their  temples,  no  regard  being  had  to  merit,  rank,  obligation,  or 
nearness  of  blood.  And  if  human  nature  boiled  up  to  so  vehement  a  pitch  in  the 
politest  people,  what  wonder  that  savage  nations  should  scalp,  roast,  torture,  and 
destroy  each  other,  as  they  are  known  to  do  ?  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  without 
religion  there  would  not  be  wanting  pretexts  for  quarrels  and  debates  ;  all  which  can 
very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  infirmities  and  corruption  of  men.  It 
would  not  perhaps  be  so  easy  to  account  for  the  blindness  of  those,  who  impute  the 
most  hellish  eflfects  to  the  most  Divine  principle,  if  they  could  be  supposed  in  earnest, 
and  to  have  considered  the  point.  One  may  daily  see  ignorant  and  prejudiced  men 
make  the  most  absurd  blunders  :  but  that  free-thinkers,  divers  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
fair  inquirers,  and  openers  of  eyes,  should  be  capable  of  such  a  gross  mistake,  is  what 
one  would  not  expect. 

XVIII.  jilc.  The  rest  of  mankind  we  could  more  easily  give  up  :  but  as  for  the 
Greeks,  men  of  the  most  refined  genius,  express  a  high  esteem  of  them,  not  only  on 
account  of  those  qualities  which  you  think  fit  to  allow  them,  but  also  for  their  virtues. 
Cri.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say  how  far  some  men  may  be  prejudiced  against 
their  country,  or  whether  others  may  not  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  it.  But  upon  the 
fullest  and  most  equal  observation  that  I  am  able  to  make,  it  is  my  opinion,  that,  if 
by  virtue  is  meant  truth,  justice,  gratitude,  there  is  incomparably  more  virtue,  now  at 
this  day  in  England,  than  at  any  time  could  be  found  in  ancient  Greece.  Thus  much 
will  be  allowed,  that  we  know  few  countries,  if  any,  where  men  of  eminent  worth,  and 
famous  for  deserving  well  of  the  public,  met  with  harder  fate,  and  were  more  ungrate- 
fully treated,  than  in  the  most  polite  and  learned  of  the  Grecian  states.  Though 
Socrates,  it  must  be  owned,  would  not  allow,  that  those  statesmen,  by  adorning  the 
city,  augmenting  the  fleet,  or  extending  the  commerce  of  Athens,  deserved  well  of  their 
country ;  or  could  with  justice  complain  of  the  ungrateful  returns  made  by  their 
fellow-citizens,  whom,  while  they  were  in  power,  they  had  taken  no  care  to  make 
better  men,  by  improving  and  cultivating  their  minds  with  the  principles  of  virtue, 
which  if  they  had  done,  they  needed  not  to  have  feared  their  ingratitude.    If  I  were 

»Thucya,lil;,iii, 
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to  declare  my  opinion,  what  gave  the  chief  advantage  to  Greeks  and  Romans  and 
other  nations,  which  have  made  the  greatest  figure  in  the  world,  I  should  be  apt  to 
think  it  was  a  peculiar  reverence  for  their  respective  laws  and  institutions,  which 
inspired  them  with  steadiness  and  courage,  and  that  hearty  generous  love  of  their 
country,  by  which  they  did  not  merely  understand  a  certain  language  or  tribe  of  men, 
much  less  a  particular  spot  of  earth,  but  included  a  certain  system  of  manners,  cus- 
toms, notions,  rites,  and  laws,  civil  and  religious.  Ale.  Oh!  I  perceive  your  drift ; 
you  would  have  us  reverence  the  laws  and  religious  institutions  of  our  country.  But 
herein  we  beg  to  be  excused,  if  we  do  not  think  fit  to  imitate  the  Greeks,  or  to  be 
governed  by  any  authority  whatsoever.  But  to  return :  as  for  wars  and  factions,  I 
grant  they  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  in  the  world  upon  some  pretext  or  other,  as  long 
as  men  are  men. 

XIX.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  war  and  warriors  peculiar  to  Christendom,  which  the 
heathens  had  no  notion  of;  I  mean  disputes  in  theology,  and  polemical  divines,  which 
the  world  hath  been  wonderfully  pestered  with  :  these  teachers  of  peace,  meekness, 
concord,  and  what  not!  if  you  take  their  word  for  it :  but,  if  you  cast  an  eye  upon 
their  practice,  you  find  them  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  most  contentious,  quarrel- 
some, disagreeing  crew,  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  To  observe  tlie  skill  and 
sophistry,  the  zeal  and  eagerness,  with  which  those  barbarians  the  school  divines, 
split  hairs  and  contest  about  chimeras,  gives  me  more  indignation,  as  being  more 
absurd  and  a  greater  scandal  to  human  reason,  than  all  the  ambitious  intrigues,  cabals, 
and  politics,  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Cri.  If  divines  are  quarrelsome,  that  is  not  so  far 
forth  as  divine,  but  as  undivine  and  unchristian.  Justice  is  a  good  thing;  and  the 
art  of  healing  is  excellent ;  nevertheless  in  the  administering  of  justice  or  physic, 
men  may  be  wronged  or  poisoned.  But  as  wrong  cannot  be  justice,  or  the  effect  of 
justice,  so  poison  cannot  be  medicine,  or  the  effect  of  medicine  ;  so  neither  can  pride 
or  strife  be  religion  or  the  effect  of  religion.  Having  premised  this,  I  acknowledge, 
you  may  often  see  hot-headed  bigots  engage  themselves  in  religious  as  well  as  civil 
parties,  without  being  of  credit  or  service  to  either.  And  as  for  the  schoolmen  in 
particular,  I  do  not  in  the  least  think  the  Christian  religion  concerned  in  the  defence 
of  them,  their  tenets,  or  their  method  of  handling  them  :  but,  whatever  futility  there 
may  be  in  their  notions,  or  inelegancy  in  their  language,  in  pure  justice  to  truth  one 
must  own,  they  neither  banter  nor  rail  nor  declaim  in  their  writings,  and  are  so  far 
from  showing  fury  or  passion,  that  perhaps  an  impartial  judge  will  think,  the  minute 
philosophers  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  them,  for  keeping  close  to  the 
point,  or  for  temper  and  good  manners.  But,  after  all,  if  men  are  puzzled,  wrangle, 
talk  nonsense,  and  quarrel  about  religion,  so  they  do  about  law,  physic,  politics,  and 
every  thing  else  of  moment.  I  ask  whether  in  these  professions,  or  in  any  other, 
where  men  have  refined  and  abstracted,  they  do  not  run  into  disputes,  chicane,  non- 
sense, and  contradictions,  as  well  as  in  divinity?  And  yet  this  doth  not  hinder  but 
there  may  be  many  excellent  rules,  and  just  notions,  and  useful  truths,  in  all  those 
professions.  In  all  disputes  human  passions  too  often  mix  themselves,  in  proportion 
as  the  subject  is  conceived  to  be  more  or  less  important.  But  we  ought  not  to  con- 
found the  cause  of  men  with  the  cause  of  God,  or  make  human  follies  an  objection  to 
Divine  truths.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  what  looks  like  wisdom  from  above,  and  what 
proceeds  from  the  passion  and  weakness  of  men.  This  is  so  clear  a  point,  that  one 
would  be  tempted  to  think,  the  not  doing  it  was  an  effect,  not  of  ignorance,  but  of 
something  worse. 

XX.  The  conduct  we  object  to  minute  philosophers  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
their  principles.  Whatsoever  they  can  reproach  us  with  is  an  effect,  not  of  our  prin- 
ciples, but  of  human  passion  and  frailty.  Ale.  This  is  admirable.  So  we  must  no 
longer  object  to  Christians  the  absurd  contentions  of  councils,  the  cruelty  of  inquisi- 
tions, the  ambition  and  usurpation  of  churchmen  ?  Cyi.  You  may  object  them  to 
Christians,  but  not  to  Christianity.  If  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion  and  his 
disciples  have  sowed  a  good  seed  ;  and  together  with  this  good  seed,  the  enemies  of  his 
gospel  (among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  the  minute  philosophers  of  all  ages)  have 
sowed  bad  seeds,  whence  spring  tares  and  thistles?  is  it  not  evident,  these  bad  weeds 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  good  seed,  or  to  those  who  sowed  it  ?  Whatever  you  do  or 
can  object  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  usurpation,  or  sophistry,  may,  without  any 
blemish  or  disadvantage  to  religion,  be  acknowledged  by  all  true  Christians  ;  provided 

.  still  that  you  impute  those  wicked  effects  to  their  true  cause,  not  blaming  any  prin- 
ciples or  persons  for  them,  but  those  that  really  produce  or  justify  them.  Certainly, 
as  the  interests  of  Christianity  are  not  to  be  supported  by  unchristian  methods,  when- 
ever these  are  made  use  of,  it  must  be  supposed  there  is  some  other  latent  principle 
which  sets  them  at  work.  If  the  very  court  of  Rome  hath  been  known,  from  motives 
of  policy,  to  oppose  settling  the  inquisition  in  a  kingdom,  where  the  secular  power 
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hath  endeavoured  to  introduce  it  in  spite  of  that  court  ;*  we  may  well  suppose,  that 
elsewhere  factions  of  state,  and  political  views  of  princes,  have  given  birth  to  trans- 
actions seemingly  religious,  wherein  at  bottom  neither  religion,  nor  church,  nor 
churchmen,  were  at  all  considered.  As  no  man  of  common  sense  and  honesty  will 
engage  in  a  general  defence  of  ecclesiastics,  so  I  think  no  man  of  common  candour 
can  condemn  them  in  general.  Would  you  think  it  reasonable,  to  blame  all  statesmen, 
lawyers,  or  soldiers,  for  the  faults  committed  by  those  of  their  profession,  though  in 
other  times,  or  in  other  countries,  and  influenced  by  other  maxims  and  other  dis- 
cipline ?  And  if  not,  why  do  you  measure  with  one  rule  to  the  clergy,  and  another 
to  the  laity  1  Surely  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given  for  this  is  prejudice.  Should 
any  man  rake  together  all  the  mischiefs  that  have  been  committed  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  by  soldiers  and  lawyers,  you  would,  I  suppose,  conclude  from  thence,  not  that 
the  state  should  be  deprived  of  tliose  useful  professions,  but  only  that  their  exorbitances 
should  be  guarded  against  and  punished.  If  you  took  the  same  equitable  course  with 
the  clergy,  there  would  indeed  be  less  to  be  said  against  you ;  but  then  you  would 
have  much  less  to  say.  This  plain  obvious  consideration,  if  every  one  who  read  con- 
sidered, would  lessen  the  credit  of  your  declaimers.  Ale.  But  when  all  is  said  that 
can  be  said,  it  must  move  a  man's  indignation  to  see  reasonable  creatures,  under  the 
notion  of  study  and  learning,  employed  in  reading  and  writing  so  many  voluminous 
tracts  lie  land  caprind.  Cri.  I  shall  not  undertake  tlie  vindication  of  theological 
writings,  a  general  defence  being  as  needless  as  a  general  charge  is  groundless.  Only 
let  them  speak  for  themselves  :  and  let  no  man  condemn  them  upon  the  word  of  a 
minute  philosopher.  But  we  will  imagine  the  very  worst,  and  suppose  a  wrangling 
pedant  in  divinity  disputes  and  ruminates  and  writes  upon  a  refined  point,  as  useless 
and  unintelligible  as  you  please.  Suppose  this  same  person  bred  a  laymen,  might  he 
not  have  employed  himself  in  tricking  bargains,  vexatious  law-suits,  factions,  seditions, 
and  such-like  amusements,  with  much  more  prejudice  to  the  public?  Suffer  then 
curious  wits  to  spin  cobwebs ;  where  is  the  hurt?  Ale.  The  mischief  is,  what  men 
want  in  light  they  commonly  make  up  in  heat:  zeal,  and  ill  nature,  being  weapons 
constantly  exerted  by  the  partisans,  as  well  as  champions,  on  either  side  :  and  those 
perhaps  not  mean  pedants  or  book-worms.  You  shall  often  see  even  the  learned  and 
eminent  divine  lay  himself  out  in  explaining  things  Inexplicable,  or  contend  for  a 
barren  point  of  theory,  as  if  his  life,  liberty,  or  fortune,  were  at  stake.  Cri.  No 
doubt  all  points  in  divinity  are  not  of  equal  moment,  Some  may  be  too  finely  spnn, 
and  others  have  move  stress  laid  on  them  than  they  deserve.  Be  the  subject  what  it 
will,  you  shall  often  observe  that  a  point,  by  being  controverted,  singled  out,  examined 
and  nearly  inspected,  groweth  considerable  to  the  same  eye,  that,  perhaps,  would  have 
overlooked  it  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  view.  Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing,  to 
behold  ignorance  and  zeal  united  in  men,  who  are  born  with  a  spirit  of  party,  though 
the  church  or  religion  have  in  truth  but  small  share  in  it.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
make  a  caricatura  (as  the  painters  call  it}  of  any  profession  upon  eiirth :  but  at 
bottom,  there  will  be  found  nothing  so  strange  in  all  this  charge  upon  the  clergy,  as 
the  partiality  of  those  who  censure  them,  in  supposing  the  common  defects  of  mankind 
peculiar  to  their  order,  or  the  effect  of  religious  principles.  Ale.  Other  folks  may 
dispute  or  squabble  as  they  please,  and  nobody  mind  them  ;  but  it  seems,  these  vene. 
rable  squabbles  of  the  clergy  pass  fur  learning,  and  interest  mankind.  To  use  the 
words  of  the  most  ingenious  charaeterizer  of  our  times,  "  A  ring  Is  made,  and  readers 
gather  in  abundance.  Every  one  takes  party  and  encourages  his  own  side.  This 
shall  be  my  champion  I  This  man  for  my  money  I  Well  hit  on  our  side  I  Again,  a 
good  stroke  '  There  he  was  even  with  him  I  Have  at  him  the  next  'bout !  Excel- 
lent sport !  ''t  Cri.  Methinks  I  trace  the  man  of  quality  and  breeding  in  this 
delicate  satire,  which  so  politely  ridicules  those  arguments,  answers,  defences,  and 
replications,  which  the  press  groans  under.  Ale.  To  the  infinite  waste  of  time  and 
paper,  and  all  the  while  nobody  is  one  whit  the  wiser.  And  who  indeed  can  be  the 
wiser  for  reading  books  upon  subjects  quite  out  of  the  way,  incomprehensible,  and 
most  wretchedly  written  ?  What  man  of  sense  or  breeding  would  not  abhor  the  infec- 
tion of  prolix  pulpit  eloquence,  or  of  that  dry,  formal,  pedantic,  stiff,  and  clumsy  style, 
which  smells  of  the  lamp  and  the  college  ? 

XXI.  They  who  have  the  weakness  to  reverence  the  universities  as  seats  of  learning, 
must  needs  think  this  a  strange  reproach  ;  but  it  is  a  very  just  one.  For  the  most 
ingenious  men  are  now  agreed,  that  they  are  only  the  nurseries  of  prejudice,  corrup- 
tion, barbarism,  and  pedantry.  Lys.  For  my  part,  I  find  no  fault  with  universities. 
All  I  know  is,  that  I  had  the  spending  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  one  of  them, 
and  think  it  the  cheerfnllest  time  of  ray  life.    As  for  their  books  and  style  I  had  not 

•  p.  Paolo  latoria  dell'  Inquisitioae,  p.  K,  |  Characteristics,  vol,  iii.  sap,  ii. 
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leisure  to  mind  tliem.  Cri.  Wlioever  hatli  a  mind  to  weed  will  never  want  work ;  and 
he  tliat  shall  pick  out  bad  books  on  every  subject  will  soon  fill  his  library.  I  do  not 
know  what  theological  writings  Alciphron  and  his  friends  may  be  conversant  in  ;  but 
I  will  venture  to  say,  one  may  find  among  our  English  divines  many  writers,  who  for 
compass  ot  learning,  weight  of  matter,  strength  of  argument,  and  purity  of  style,  ate 
not  inferior  to  any  in  our  language.  It  is  not  my  design  to  apologise  for  the  uhiver- 
sities  :  whatever  is  amiss  in  them  (and  what  is  there  perfect  among  men?)  I  heartily 
wish  amended.  But  I  dare  affirm,  because  I  know  it  to  be  true,  that  any  impartial 
observer,  although  they  should  not  come  up  to  what  in  theory  he  might  wish  or 
imagine,  will  nevertheless  find  them  much  superior  to  those  that  in  fact  are  to  be 
found  in  other  countries,  and  far  beyond  the  mean  picture  that  is  drawn  of  them  by 
minute  philosophers.  It  is  natural  for  those  to  rail  most  at  places  of  education,  who 
have  profited  least  by  them.  Weak  and  fond  parents  will  also  readily  impute  to  a 
wrong  cause,  those  corruptions  themselves  have  occasioned,  by  allowing  their  children 
more  money  than  they  know  how  to  spend  innocently.  And  too  often  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  idle  at  the  college,  and  kept  idle  company,  will  judge  of  a  whole  uni- 
versity from  his  cabal.  Ale.  Crito  mistakes  the  point.  I  vouch  the  authority,  not 
of  a  dunce,  or  a  rake,  or  absurd  parent,  but  of  the  most  consummate  critic  this  age 
has  produced.  This  great  man  characterizeth  men  of  the  church  and  universities 
with  the  finest  touches  and  most  masterly  pencil.  What  do  you  think  he  calls  them  1 
Euph.  What  ?  Ale.  Why,  the  black  tribe,  magicians,  formalists,  pedants,  bearded 
boys,  and  having  sufficiently  derided  and  exploded  them  and  their  mean  ungenteel 
learning,  he  sets  most  admirable  models  of  his  own  for  good  writing  :  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  they  are  the  finest  things  in  our  language ;  as  I  could  easily  convince 
you,  for  I  am  never  without  something  of  that  noble  writer  about  me.  Euph.  He  is 
then  a  noble  Writer  ?  Ale.  I  tell  you  he  is  a  nobleman.  Euph.  But  a  nobleman  who 
writes  is  one  thing,  and  a  noble  writer  another.  Ale.  Both  characters  are  coincident 
as  you  may  see. 

XXII.  Upon  which  Alciphron  pulled  a  treatise  out  of  his  pocket,  entitled  A  Soli- 
loquy, or  Advice  to  an  Author.  Would  you  behold,  said  he,  looking  round  upon  the 
company,  a  noble  specimen  of  fine  writing'!  do  but  dip  into  this  book  :  which  Crito 
opening,  read  verbatim  as  follows.* 

Where  then  are  the  pleasures  whichambitiou  promises     And  employment. 

And  love  affords  ?  How's  the  gay  world  enjoy'd  ?        But  here  a  busy  form  solicits  «l, 

Or  are  those  to  be  esteem'd  no  pleasures  Active,  industrious,  watchful,  and  despising 

Which  are  lost  by  dulness  and  inaction  ?  Pains  and  labour.    She  wears  the  serious 

But  indolence  is  the  highest  pleasure.  Countenance  of  Virtue,  but  with  features 

To  live  and  not  to  feel  !    To  feel  no  trouble.  Of  anxiety  and  disquiet. 

What  good  then  2    Life  itself.    And  is  What  is't  slie  mutters?    What  looks  she  on  with 

This  properly  to  live?    Is  sleeping  life  1  Such  admiration  and  astonishment  ? 

Is  this  what  I  should  study  to  prolong !  Bags !  coffers  !  heaps  of  shining  metal !    What  ? 

Here  the  For  the  service  of  Luxury  ?  For  her 

Fantastic  tribe  seems  scandalized.  These  preparations  ?  Art  thou  then  her  friend, 

A  civil  war  begins  :  the  major  part  Grave  Taney  2    Is  it  for  her  thou  toilest? 

Of  the  capricious  dames  do  range  themselves  No,  but  for  provision  against  want. 

On  reason's  side.  But  luxury  apart,  tell  me  now. 

And  declare  against  the  languid  siren.  Hast  thou  not  already  a  competence  ? 

Ambition  blushes  at  the  offered  sweet ;  'Tis  good  to  be  secure  against  die  fear 

Conceit  and  Vanity  take  superior  airs.  Of  starving.    Is  there  then  no  death  but  this  ? 

Ev  n  Luxury  herself  in  her  polite  No  other  passage  out  of  life  ?    Are  other  doors 

And  elegant  humour  reproves  Ih'  apostate  Secured  if  this  be  barr'd  ?    Say,  Avarice  I 

^'^^*^r  Thou  emptiest  of  phantoms,  is  it  not  vile 

And  marks  her  as  an  alien  to  true  pleasure.  Cowardice  thou  serv'st  ?    What  further  have  I  then 

Away  thou  To  do  with  thee  (thou  doubly  vile  dependent) 

Drowsy  phantom  I  haunt  me  no  more  ;  for  I  When  once  I  have  dismiss'd  thy  patronncss, 

Have  learn'd  from  better  than  thy  sisterhood  And  despised  her  threats? 

That  life  and  happiness  consist  in  action  'Thus  I  contend  with  Fancy  and  Opinion. 

Euphranor  having  heard  thus  far,  cried  out.  What !  will  you  never  have  done  with 
your  poetry?  another  time  may  serve  :  but  why  should  we  break  off  our  conference  to 
read  a  play  ?  You  are  mistaken,  it  is  no  play  nor  poetry,  replied  Alciphron,  but  a 
famous  modern  critic  moralizing  in  prose.  You  must  know  this  great  man  hath  (to 
use  his  own  words)  revealed  a  grand  arcanum  to  the  world,  having  instructed  mankind 
m  what  he  calls  mirror-writing,  self-discoursing  practice,  and  author  practice,  and 
shewed,  "  that  by  virtue  of  an  intimate  recess  we  may  discover  a  certain  duplicity  of 
soul,  and  divide  our  self  into  two  parties,  or  (as  he  varies  the  phrase)  practically  form 
the  dual  nui^ber.''  In  consequence  whereof,  he  hath  found  out  that  a  man  may  argue 
with  himself,  and  not  only  with  himself,  but  also  with  notions,  sentiments,  and  vices, 
which  by  a  marvellous  prosopopceia  he  converts  into  so  many  ladies,  and  so  converted, 

*  Part  iii,  Beet,  ii, 
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he  confutes  and  confounds  them  in  a  Divine  strain.  Can  any  thing  be  finer,  bolder,  or 
more  sublime  ?  Euph.  It  is  very  wonderful.  I  thought,  indeed,  you  had  been  reading 
a  piece  of  tragedy.  Is  this  he  who  despiseth  our  universities,  and  sets  up  for  reform- 
ing the  style  and  taste  of  the  age?  Ale.  The  very  same.  This  is  the  admired  critic 
of  our  times.  Nothing  can  stand  the  test  of  his  correct  judgment,  which  is  equally 
severe  to  poets  and  parsons.  "  The  British  muses  (saith  this  great  man)  lisp  as  in 
their  cradles !  and  their  stammering  tongues,  which  nothing  but  youth  and  rawness 
can  excuse,  have  hitherto  spoken  in  Wretched  pun  and  quibble.  Our  dramatic 
Shakespear,  our  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  our  epic  Milton,  preserve  this  style.  And 
according  to  him,  even  our  later  authors,  aiming  at  a  false  sublime,  entertain  our  raw 
fancy  and  unpractised  ear,  which  has  not  yet  had  leisure  to  form  itself,  and  become 
truly  musical.''  'Euph.  Pray  what  effect  may  the  lessons  of  this  great  man,  in  whose 
eyes  our  learned  professors  are  but  bearded  hoys,  and  our  most  celebrated  wits  but 
wretched  punsters,  have  had  upon  the  public  ?  Hath  he  rubbed  off  the  college  rust, 
cured  the  rudeness  and  rawness  of  our  authors,  and  reduced  them  to  his  own  attic 
standard  1  Do  they  aspire  to  his  true  sublime,  or  imitate  his  chaste  unaffected  style  ? 
Ale.  Doubtless  the  taste  of  the  age  is  much  mended  :  in  proof  whereof  his  writings  are 
universally  admired.  When  our  author  published  this  treatise,  he  foresaw  the  public 
taste  would  improve  apace  ;  that  arts  and  letters  would  grow  to  great  perfection  ;  that 
there  would  be  a  happy  birth  of  genius  :  of  all  which  things  he  spoke,  as  he  saith  him- 
self, in  aprophetic  style.  Cri.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  prophetical  predictions 
of  this  critic,  I  do  not  find  any  science  that  throve  among  us  of  late,  so  much  as  the 
minute  philosophy.  In  this  kind,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  have  had  many  notable 
productions.  But  whether  they  are  such  master-pieces  for  good  writing,  I  leave  to  be 
determined  by  their  readers. 

XXIII.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused,  if  T  cannot  believe  your  great 
man  on  his  bare  word  ;  when  he  would  have  us  think,  that  ignorance  and  ill  taste  are 
owing  to  the  Christian  religion  or  the  clergy,  it  being  my  sincere  opinion,  that  whatever 
learning  or  knowledge  we  liave_among  us,  is  derived  from  that  order.  If  those,  who 
are  so  sagacious  at  discovering  a  mote  in  other  eyes,  would  but  purge  their  own,  I  be- 
lieve they  might  easily  see  this  truth.  For  what  but  religion  could  kindle  and  preserve 
a  spirit  towards  learning,  in  such  a  northern  rough  people  ?  Greece  produced  men 
of  active  and  subtile  genius.  The  public  conventions  and  emulations  of  their  cities 
forwarded  that  genius  :  and  their  natural  curiosity  was  amused  and  excited  by  learned 
conversations,  in  their  public  walks  and  gardens  and  porticos.  Our  genius  leads  to 
amusements  of  a  grosser  kind  :  we  breathe  a  grosser  and  a  colder  air  :  and  that  curio- 
sity which  was  general  in  the  Athenians,  and  the  gratifying  of  which  was  their  chief 
recreation,  is  among  our  people  of  fashion  treated  like  affectation,  and  as  such  banished 
from  polite  assemblies  and  places  of  resort ;  and  without  doubt  would  in  a.  little  time 
be  banished  the  country,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  reservoirs  of  learning,  where  those 
formalists,  pedants,  and  bearded  boys,  as  your  profound  critic  calls  them,  are  maintained 
by  the  liberality  and  piety  of  our  predecessors.  For  it  is  as  evident  that  religion  was 
the  cause  of  those  seminaries,  as  it  is  that  they  are  the  cause  or  source  of  all  the  learn- 
ing and  taste  which  are  to  be  found,  even  in  those  very  men  who  are  the  declared 
enemies  of  our  religion  and  public  foundations.  Every  one,  who  knows  anything, 
knows  we  are  indebted  for  our  learning  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  This  those 
severe  censors  will  readily  grant.  Perhaps  they  may  not  be  so  ready  to  grant,  what  all 
men  must  see,  that  we  are  indebted  for  those  tongues  to  our  religion.  What  else  could  have 
made  foreign  and  dead  languages  in  such  request  among  us  ?  What  could  have  kept 
in  being  and  handed  them  down  to  our  times,  through  so  many  dark  ages  in  which  the 
world  was  wasted  and  disfigured  by  wars  and  violence  ?  What,  but  a  regard  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  theological  writings  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  churchl 
And  in  fact,  do  we  not  find  that  the  learning  of  those  times  was  solely  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics,  that  they  alone  lighted  the  lamp  in  succession  one  from  another,  and 
transmitted  it  down  to  after-ages;  and  that  ancient  books  were  collected  and  preserved 
in  their  colleges  and  seminaries,  when  all  love  and  remembrance  of  polite  arts  and 
studies  were  extinguished  among  the  laity,  whose  ambition  entirely  turned  to  arms? 

XXIV.  Ale.  There  is,  I  must  needs  say,  one  sort  of  learning  undoubtedly  of  Chris- 
tian original,  and  peculiar  to  the  universities  ;  where  our  youth  spend  several  years  in 
acquiring  that  mysterious  jargon  of  scholasticism  ;  than  which  there  could  never  have 
been  contrived  a  more  effectual  method,  to  perplex  and  confound  human  understanding. 
It  is  true,  gentlemen  are  untaught  by  the  world  what  they  have  been  taught  at  the 
college  :  bnt  then  their  time  is  doubly  lost.  Cri.  But  what  if  this  scholastic  learning 
was  not  of  Christian  but  of  Mahometan  original,  being  derived  from  the  Arabs  ?  And 
what  if  this  grievance  of  gentlemen  spending  several  years  in  learning  and  unlearning 
this  jargon,  be  all  grimace,  and  a  specimen  only  of  the  truth  and  candour  of  certain 
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minute  phitosophers,  who  raise  gieat  invectives  from  slight  occasions,  and  judge  too 
often  without  inquiring!  Surely  it  would  be  no  such  deplorable  loss  of  time,  if  a  young 
gentleman  spent  a  few  months  upon  that  so  much  despised  and  decried  art  of  logic,  a 
surfeit  of  which  is  by  no  means  the  prevailing  nuisance  of  this  age.  It  is  one  thing  to 
waste  one's  time  in  learning  and  unlearning  the  barbarous  terms,  wire-drawn  distinc- 
tions, and  prolix  sophistry,  of  the  schoolmen,  and  another  to  attain  some  exactness  in 
defining  and  arguing:  things  perhaps  not  altogether  beneath  the  dignity  even  of  a 
minute  philosopher.  There  was  indeed  a  time,  when  logic  was  considered  as  its  own 
object :  and  that  art  of  reasoning,  instead  of  being  transferred  to  things  turned  alto- 
gether upon  words  and  abstractions  ;  which  produced  a  sort  of  leprosy  in  all  parts  of 
knowledge,  corrupting  and  converting  them  into  hollow  verbal  disputations  in  a  most 
impure  dialect.  But  those  times  are  past ;  and  that,  which  had  been  cultivated  as  the 
principal  learning  for  some  ages,  is  now  considered  in  another  light,  and  by  no  means 
makes  that  figure  in  the  universities,  or  bears  that  part  in  the  studies  of  young  gentle- 
men educated  there,  which  is  pretended  by  those  admirable  reformers  of  religion  and 
learning,  the  minute  philosophers. 

XXV.  But  who  were  they  that  encouraged  and  produced  the  restoration  of  arts  and 
polite  learning?  What  share  had  the  minute  philosophers  in  this  affairl  Matthias 
Corvinus  king  of  Hungary,  Alphonsus  king  of  Naples,  Cosmus  de  Medicis,  Picus  of  Mi- 
randula,  and  other  princes,  and  great  men,  famous  for  learning  themselves,  and  for  en- 
couraging it  in  others  with  a  munificent  liberality,  were  neither  Turks  nor  Gentiles  nor 
minute  philosophers.  Who  was  it  that  transplanted  and  revived  the  Greek  language 
and  authors,  and  with  them  all  polite  arts  and  literature  in  the  west?  Was  it  not 
chiefly  Bessarion  a  cardinal,  Marcus  Musurus  an  archbishop,  Theodore  Gaza  a  private 
clergyman  1  Has  tliere  been  a  greater  and  more  renowned  patron,  and  restorer  of 
elegant  studies  in  every  kind,  since  the  days  of  Augustus  Caesar,  than  Leo  the  Tenth, 
pope  of  Rome  ?  Did  any  writers  approach  the  purity  of  the  classics  nearer  than  the 
cardinals  Bembus  and  Sadoletus,  or  than  the  bishops  Jovius  and  Vida?  Not  to  men- 
tion an  endless  number  of  ingenious  ecclesiastics,  who  flourished  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps  in  the  golden  age  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  wrote,  both 
in  their  own  language  and  the  Latin,  after  the  best  models  of  antiquity.  It  is  true,  this 
first  recovery  of  learning  preceded  the  Reformation,  and  lighted  the  way  to  it :  but  the 
religious  controversies,  which  ensued,  did  wonderfully  propagate  and  improve  it  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom.  And  surely,  the  church  of  England  is,  at  least,  as  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  encouragement  of  learning  as  that  of  Rome.  Experience  confirms  this 
observation  ;  and  I  believe  the  minute  philosophers  will  not  be  so  partial  to  Rome  as 
to  deny  it.  Ale.  It  is  impossible  your  account  of  learning  beyond  the  Alps  should  be 
true.  The  noble  critic  in  my  hands,  having  complimented  the  French,  to  whom  he 
allows  some  good  authors,  asserts  of  other  foreigners,  particularly  the  Italians,  "  That 
they  may  be  reckoned  no  better  than  the  corrupters  of  true  learning  and  erudition." 
Ci'i.  With  some  sorts  of  critics,  dogmatical  censures  and  conclusions  are  not  always  the 
result  of  perfect  knowledge  or  exact  inquiry  ;  and  if  they  harangue  upon  taste,  truth  of 
art,  a  just  piece,  grace  of  style,  attic  elegance,  and  such  topics,  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood only  as  those  that  would  fain  talk  themselves  into  reputation  for  courage.  To 
hear  Thrasymachus  speak  of  resentment,  duels,  and  point  of  honour,  one  would  think 
him  ready  to  burst  with  valour,  Lifs,  Whatever  merit  this  writer  may  have  as  a  de- 
molisher,  I  always  thought  he  had  very  little  as  a  builder.  It  is  natural  for  careless 
writers  to  run  into  faults  they  never  think  of:  but  for  an  exact  and  severe  critic  to  shoot 
his  bolt  at  random,  is  unpardonable.  If  he,  who  professes  at  every  turn  a  higli  esteem 
for  polite  writing,  should  yet  despise  those  who  most  excel  in  it ;  one  would  be  tempted 
to  suspect  his  taste.  But  if  the  very  man,  who  of  all  men  talks  most  about  art,  and' 
taste,  and  critical  skill,  and  would  be  thought  to  have  most  considered  those  points, 
should  often  deviate  from  his  own  rules,  into  the  false  sublime  or  the  mauvaise  plai- 
santerie;  what  reasonaljle  man  would  follow  the  taste  and  judgment  of  such  a  guide,  or 
be  seduced  or  climb  the  .strep  ascent,  or  tread  in  the  rugged  paths  of  virtue  on  his 
recommendation  ? 

XXVI.  Aic.  But  to  return,  methinks  Ciito  makes  no  compliment  to  the  genius  of 
his  country,  in  supposing  that  Eiii;lishmen  might  not  have  wrought  out  of  themselves, 
all  art  and  science  and  good  taste,  without  being  beholden  to  church  or  universities,  or 
ancient  languages.  Cri.  VV^liat  might  have  been,  is  only  conjecture.  What  has  been, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  know.  That  there  is  a  vein  in  Britain,  of  as  rich  an  ore  as  ever  was 
in  any  country,  I  will  not  deny  ;  hut  it  lies  deep,  and  will  cost  pains  to  come  at :  and 
extraordinary  pains  require  an  extraordinary  motive.  As  for  what  lies  next  the  surface, 
it  seems  but  indifferent,  being  neither  so  good  nor  in  such  plenty  as  in  some  other 
countries.  It  was  the  comparison  of  an  ingenious  Florentine,  that  the  celebrated 
poems  of  Tasso  an(J  Ariosto  are  like  two  gardens,  the  one  of  cucumbers,  the  other  of 
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melons.  In  tbe  one  you  shall  find  few  bad,  but  the  best  are  not  a  very  good  fruit ;  in 
the  other  much  the  greater  part  are  good  for  nothiug,  but  those  that  are  excellent. 
Perhaps  the  same  comparison  may  hold,  between  the  English  and  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours.  Ate.  But  suppose  we  should  grant  that  the  Christian  religion  and  its  semina- 
ries might  have  been  of  use,  in  preserving  or  retrieving  polite  arts  and  letters  ;  what 
then  1  Will  you  make  this  an  argument  of  its  truth  1  Cri.  I  will  make  it  an  argument 
of  prejudice  and  ingratitude  in  those  minute  philosophers,  who  object  darkness, 
ignorance,  and  rudeness,  as  an  effect  of  that  very  thing,  which  above  all  others  hath 
enlightened  and  civilized  and  embellished  their  country;  which  is  as  truly  indebted  to 
it  for  arts  and  sciences  (which  nothing  but  religion  was  ever  known  to  have  planted  in 
such  a  latitude)  as  for  that  general  sense  of  virtue  and  humanity,  and  belief  of  a  Provi- 
dence and  future  state,  which  all  the  argumentation  of  minute  philosophers  hath  not 
yet  been  able  to  abolish. 

XXVII.  Ale.  It  is  strange  you  should  still  persist  to  argue  as  if  all  the  gentlemen 
of  out  sect  were  enemies  to  virtue,  and  downright  atheists  ;  though  I  have  assured 
you  of  the  contrary,  and  that  we  have  among  us  several,  who  profess  themselves  in  the 
interests  of  virtue  and  natural  religion,  and  have  also  declared,  that  I  myself  do  now 
argue  upon  that  foot.  Cri.  How  can  you  pretend  to  be  in  the  interests  of  natural  reli- 
gion, and  yet  be  professed  enemies  of  the  Christian,  the  only  established  religion  which 
includes  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  natural,  and  which  is  the  only  means  of  making 
those  precepts,  duties,  and  notions,  so  called,become  reverenced  throughout  the  world  1 
Would  not  he  be  thought  weak  or  insincere,  who  should  go  about  to  persuade  people, 
that  he  was  much  in  the  interests  of  an  earthly  monarch  ;  that  he  loved  and  admired 
his  government;  when  at  the  same  time  he  shewed  himself,  on  all  occasions,  a  most 
bitter  enemy  of  those  very  persons  and  methods,  which  above  all  others  contributed 
most  to  his  service,  and  to  make  his  dignity  known  and  revered,  his  laws  observed,  or 
his  dominion  extended  ?  And  is  not  this  what  minute  philosophers  do,  while  they  set 
up  for  advocates  of  God  and  religion,  and  yet  do  all  they  can  to  discredit  Christians 
and  their  worship  ?  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  you  argue  against  Christianity,  as 
the  cause  of  evil  and  wickedness  in  the  world  ;  but  with  such  arguments,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  equally  prove  the  same  thing  of  civil  government,  of  meat  and  drink, 
of  every  faculty  and  profession,  of  learning,  of  eloquence,  and  even  of  human  reason 
itself.  After  all,  even  those  of  your  sect  who  allow  themselves  to  be  called  Deists,  if 
their  notions  are  thoroughly  examined,  will  I  fear  be  found  to  include  little  of  religion 
in  them.  As  for  the  providence  of  God  watching  over  the  conduct  of  human  agents, 
and  dispensing  blessings  or  chastisements,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  final  judgment, 
and  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  how  few,  if  any  of  your  free-thinkers,  have 
made  it  their  endeavour  to  possess  men's  minds  with  aseiious  sense  of  those  great 
points  of  natural  religion  !  How  many,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to  render  the  be- 
lief of  them  doubtful  or  ridiculous  !  Lys.  Tospeak  the  truth,  I  for  my  part  had  never 
any  liking  to  religion  of  any  kind,  either  revealed  or  unrevealed:  and  I  dare  venture 
to  say  the  same  for  those  gentlemen  of  our  sect  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  having 
never  observed  them  guilty  of  so  much  meanness,  as  even  to  mention  the  name  of  God 
with  reverence,  or  speak  with  the  least  regard  of  piety  or  any  sort  of  worship.  There 
may  perhaps  be  found  one  or  two  formal  pretenders  to  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  in  the 
way  of  natural  religion,  who  laughed  at  Christians  for  publishing  hymns  and  medita- 
tions, while  they  plagued  the  world  with  as  bad  of  their  own  :  but  the  sprightly  men 
make  a  jest  of  all  this.  It  seems  to  us  mere  pedantry.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  good 
company,  one  may  hear  a  word  dropped  in  commendation  of  honour  and  good  nature  ; 
but  the  former  of  these,  by  connoisseurs,  is  always  understood  to  mean  nothing  but 
fashion,  as  the  latter  is  nothing  but  temper  and  constitution,  which  guides  a  man  just 
as  appetite  doth  a  brute. 

XXVIII.  And  after  all  these  arguments  and  notions,  which  beget  one  another  with- 
out end  ;  to  take  the  matter  short,  neither  I  nor  my  friends  for  our  souls  could  ever 
comprehend,  why  man  might  not  do  very  well,  and  govern  himself  without  any  religion 
at  all,  as  well  as  a  brute,  which  is  thought  the  sillier  creature  of  the  two.  Have  brutes 
instincts,  senses,  appetites,  and  passions,  to  steer  and  conduct  them  ?  So  have  men, 
and  reason  over  and  above  to  consult  upon  occasion.  From  these  premises  we  conclude, 
the  road  of  human  life  is  sufficiently  lighted  without  religion.  Cri.  Brutes  having  but 
small  power,  limited  to  things  present  or  particular,  are  sufficiently  opposed  and  kept 
in  order,  by  the  force  or  faculties  of  other  animals  and  the  skill  of  man,  without  con- 
science or  religion  :  but  conscience  is  a  necessary  balance  to  human  reason,  a  faculty 
of  such  mighty  extent  and  power,  especially  towards  mischief.  Besides,  other  animals 
are,  by  the  law  of  their  nature  determined  to  one  certain  end  or  kind  of  being,  without 
inclination  or  means  either  to  deviate  or  go  beyond  it.  But  man  hath  in  him  a  will 
and  higher  principle;  by  virtue  whereof  he  may  pursue  di  liferent  or  even  contrary  ends, 
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and  either  fall  short  of  or  exceed  the  perfection  natural  to  his  species  in  this  world, 
as  he  is  capable  either,  by  giving  up  the  reins  to  his  sensual  appetites,  of  degrading 
himself  into  the  condition  of  brutes,  or  else,  by  well  ordering  and  improving  his  mind, 
of  being  transformed  into  the  similitude  of  angels.  Man  alone  of  all  animals  hath 
understanding  to  know  his  God.  What  availeth  this  knowledge  unless  itbe  to  ennoble 
man,  and  raise  him  to  an  imitation  and  participation  of  the  Divinity  ?  Or  what  could 
such  ennoblement  avail  if  to  end  with  this  life  ?  Or  how  can  these  things  take  effect 
without  religion  ?  But  the  points  of  vice  and  virtue,  man  and  beast,  sense  and  intel- 
lect, have  been  already  at  large  canvassed.  What !  Lysicles,  would  you  have  us  go 
back  where  we  were  three  or  four  days  ago  1  l^s.  By  no  means  :  I  had  much  rather 
go  forward,  and  make  an  end  as  soon  as  possible.  But  to  save  trouble,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you  at  once  for  all,  that,  say  what  you  can,  you  shall  never  persuade  me  so 
many  ingenious  agreeable  men  are  in  the  wrong,  and  a  pack  of  snarling  sour  bigots  in 
the  right. 

XXIX.  Cri.  0  Lysicles !  I  neither  look  for  religion  among  bigots,  nor  reason  among 
libertines ;  each  kind  disgrace  their  several  pretensions ;  the  one  owning  no  regard 
even  to  the  plainest  and  most  important  truths,  while  the  others  exert  an  angry  zeal  for 
points  of  least  concern.  And  surely  whatever  there  is  of  silly,  narrow,  and  uncharitable, 
in  the  bigot,  the  same  is  in  great  measure  to  be  imputed  to  the  conceited  ignorance 
and  petulant  profaneness  of  the  libertine.  And  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  as  liber- 
tines make  bigots,  so  bigots  should  make  libertines,  ^the  extreme  of  one  party  being 
ever  observed  to  produce  a  contrary  extreme  of  another.  And  although,  while  these 
adversaries  draw  the  rope  of  contention,  reason  and  religion  are  often  called  upon,  yet 
are  they  perhaps  very  little  considered  or  concerned  in  the  contest.  Lysicles,  instead 
of  answering  Crito,  turned  short  upon  Alciphron.  It  was  always  my  opinion,  said  he, 
that  nothing  could  be  sillier  than  to  think  of  destroying  Christianity,  by  crying  up 
natural  religion.  Whoever  thinks  highly  of  the  one  can  never,  with  a  consistency, 
think  meanly  of  the  other  ',  it  being  very  evident,  that  natural  religion,  without  re- 
vealed, never  was  and  never  can  be  established  or  received  any  where,  but  in  the  brains 
of  a  few  idle  speculative  men.  1  was  aware  what  your  concessions  would  come  to.  The 
belief  of  a  God,  virtue,  a  future  state,  and  such  fine  notions  are,  as  every  one  may  see 
with  half  an  eye,  the  very  basis  and  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  religion.  Lay  but 
this  foundation  for  them  to  build  on,  and  you  shall  soon  see  what  superstructures  our 
men  of  divinity  will  raise  from  it.  The  truth  and  importance  of  those  points  once 
admitted,  a  man  need  be  no  conjuror  to  prove,  upon  that  principle,  the  excellency  and 
usefulness  of  the  Christian  religion  :  and  then  to  be  sure,  there  must  be  priests  to  teach 
and  propagate  this  useful  religion.  And  if  priests,  a  regular  subordination  without 
doubt  in  this  worthy  society,  and  a  provision  for  their  maintenance,  such  as  may  enable 
them  to  perform  all  their  rites  and  ceremonies  with  decency,  and  keep  their  sacred 
character  above  contempt.  And  the  plain  consequence  of  all  this  is,  a  confederacy  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  priesthood  to  subdue  the  people  ;  so  we  have  let  in  at  once 
upon  us,  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastical  evils,  priestcraft,  hierarchy,  inquisition.  We 
have  lost  our  liberty  and  properly,  and  put  the  nation  to  vast  expense,  only  to  pur- 
chase bridles  and  saddles  for  their  own  backs. 

XXX.  This  being  spoke  with  some  sharpness  of  tone,  and  an  upbraiding  air,  touched 
Alciphron  to  the  quick,  who  replied  nothing,  but  shewed  confusion  in  his  looks.  Crito 
smiling  looked  at  Euphranor  and  me,  then  casting  an  eye  on  the  two  philosophers, 
spoke  as  follows :  If  I  may  be  admitted  to  interpose  good  offices,  for  preventing  a 
rupture  between  old  friends  and  brethren  in  opinion,  I  would  observe,  that  in  this 
charge  of  Lysicles  there  is  something  right  and  something  wrong.  It  seems  right  to 
assert  as  he  doth,  that  the  real  belief  of  natural  religion  will  lead  a  man  to  approve  of 
revealed  :  but  it  is  as  wrong  to  assert,  that  inquisitions,  tyranny,  and  ruin,  must  follow 
from  thence.  Your  free-thinkers,  without  offence  be  it  said,  seem  to  mistake  their 
talent.  They  imagine  strongly,  but  reason  weakly  ;  mighty  at  exaggeration,  and  jejune 
in  argument !  Can  no  method  be  found,  to  relieve  them  from  the  terror  of  that  fierce 
and  bloody  animal  an  English  parson?  Will  it  not  suffice  to  pare  his  talons  without 
chopping  off  his  fingers  ?  Then  they  are  such  wonderful  patriots  for  liberty  and  pro- 
perty !  When  I  hear  these  two  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  minute  philosopher,  I  am  put 
in  mind  of  the  Teste  di  Ferro  at  Rome.  His  holiness,  it  seems,  not  having  power  to 
assign  pensions  on  Spanish  benefices  to  any  but  natives  of  Spain,  always  keeps  at  Rome 
two  Spaniards,  called  Testo  di  Ferro,  who  have  the  name  of  all  such  pensions  but  not 
the  profit,  which  goes  to  Italians.  As  we  may  see  every  day,  both  things  and  notions 
placed  to  the  account  of  liberty  and  property,  which  in  reality  neither  have  nor  are 
meant  to  have  any  share  in  them.  What !  is  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  Christian, 
but  he  must  be  a  slave  ;  or  a  clergyman,  but  he  must  have  the  principles  of  an  inquisi- 
tor;   I  am  far  from  screening  and  justifying  an  appetite  of  domination  or  tyrannical 
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power  in  ecclesiastics.  Some,  who  have  been  guilty  in  that  respect,  have  sorely  paid 
for  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  always  will.  But  having  laid  the  fury  and  folly  of  the 
ambitious  prelate,  is  it  not  time  to  look  about  and  spy  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  evil  may  not  possibly  accrue  to  the  state,  from  the  overflowing  zeal  of  an  inde- 
pendent whig  1  This  I  may  affirm,  without  being  at  any  pains  to  prove  it,  that  the 
worst  tyranny  this  nation  ever  felt  was  from  the  hands  of  patriots  of  that  stamp. 

XXXI.  Lys.  I  don't  know.  Tyranny  is  a  harsh  word,  and  sometimes  misapplied. 
When  spirited  men  of  independent  maxims  create  a  ferment  or  make  a  change  in  the 
state  :  he  that  loseth  is  apt  to  consider  things  in  one  light,  and  he  that  wins  in  another. 
In  the  mean  time  this  is  certainly  good  policy,  that  we  should  be  frugal  of  our  money, 
and  reserve  It  for  better  uses,  than  to  expend  on  the  church  and  religion.  Cri,  Surely 
the  old  apologue  of  the  belly  and  members  need  not  be  repeated  to  such  knowing  men. 
It  should  seem  as  needless  to  observe,  that  all  other  states,  which  ever  made  any  figure 
in  the  world  for  wisdom  and  politeness,  have  thought  learning  deserved  encouragement 
as  well  as  the  sword  ;  that  grants  for  religious  uses  were  as  fitting  as  for  knights'  ser- 
vice ;  and  foundations  for  propagating  piety,  as  necessary  to  the  public  welfare  and 
defence,  as  either  civil  or  military  establishments.  But  I  ask  who  are  at  this  expense, 
and  what  is  this  expense  so  much  complained  of?  Lys.  As  if  you  had  never  heard  of 
church-lands  and  tithes.  Cri.  But  I  would  fain  know,  how  they  can  be  charged  as  an 
expense,  either  upon  the  nation  or  private  men.  Where  nothing  is  exported  the  nation 
loseth  nothing :  and  it  is  all  one  to  the  public,  whether  money  circulates  at  home 
through  the  hands  of  a  vicar  or  a  squire.  Then  as  for  private  men,  who,  for  want  of 
thought,  are  full  of  complaint  about  the  payment  of  tithes  ;  can  any  man  justly  com- 
plain of  it  as  a  tax,  that  he  pays  what  never  belonged  to  him  ?  The  tenant  rents  his 
farm  with  this  condition,  and  pays  his  landlord  proportionably  less,  than  if  his  farm  had 
been  exempt  from  it  :  so  he  loseth  nothing  ;  it  being  all  one  to  him,  whether  he  pays 
his  pastor  or  his  landlord.  The  landlord  cannot  complain  that  he  has  not  what  he  hath 
no  right  to,  either  by  grant,  purchase,  or  inheritance.  This  is  the  case  of  tithes;  and 
as  for  the  church-lands,  he  surely  can  be  no  free-thinker,  nor  any  thinker  at  all,  who 
doth  not  see  that  no  man,  whether  noble,  gentle,  or  plebeian,  hath  any  sort  of  right 
or  claim  to  them,  which  he  may  not  with  equal  justice  pretend  to  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom.  Lys,  At  present  Indeed  we  have  no  right,  and  that  is  our  complaint.  Cri. 
Vou  would  have  then  what  you  have  no  right  to.  Lys.  Not  so  neither;  what  we 
would  have  Is  first  a  right  conveyed  by  law,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  lands  by  virtue 
of  such  right.  Cri.  In  Order  to  this,  it  might  be  expedient  In  the  first  place,  to  get  an 
act  passed  for  excommunicating  from  all  civil  rights  every  man,  that  is  a  Christian,  a 
scholar,  and  wears  a  black  coat,  as  guilty  of  three  capital  otFences  against  the  public 
weal  of  this  realm.  Lys.  To  deal  frankly,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  good  act. 
It  would  provide  at  once  for  several  deserving  men,  rare  artificers  in  wit  and  argument 
and  ridicule,  who  have,  too  many  of  them,  but  small  fortunes  with  a  great  arrear  of 
merit  towards  their  country,  which  they  have  so  long  enlightened  and  adorned  gratis. 
Evph.  Pray  tell  me,  Lysicles,  are  not  the  clergy  legally  possessed  of  their  lands  and 
emoluments?  Lys.  Nobody  denies  it.  Eiiph.  Have  they  not  been  possessed  of  them 
from  time  immemorial  ?  Lys.  This  too  I  grant.  Euph.  They  claim  them  by  law  and 
ancient  prescription  ?  Lys.  They  do.  Euph.  Have  the  oldest  families  of  the  nobility 
a  better  title  ?  Lys.  I  believe  not.  It  grieves  me  to  see  so  many  overgrown  estates  in 
the  hands  of  ancient  families,  on  account  of  no  other  merit,  but  what  they  brought  with 
them  into  the  world.  Euph.  May  you  not  then  as  well  take  their  lands  too,  and  be- 
stow them  on  minute  philosophers,  as  persons  of  more  merit  ?  Lys.  So  much  the 
better.  This  enlarges  our  view,  and  opens  a  new  scene  :  it  is  very  delightful,  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth,  to  behold  how  one  theory  grows  out  of  another.  Ale.  Old 
Paetus  used  to  say,  that  if  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  hire,  we  should  lose  the 
most  popular  argument  against  them.  Lys.  But  so  long  as  men  live  by  religion,  there 
will  never  be  wanting  teachers  and  writers  in  defence  of  it.  Cri.  And  how  can  you  be 
sure  they  would  be  wanting  though  they  did  not  live  by  it ;  since  It  Is  well  known 
Christianity  had  its  defenders  even  when  men  died  by  it  ?  Lys.  One  thing  I  know, 
there  is  a  rare  nursery  of  young  plants  growing  up,  who  have  been  carefully  guarded 
against  every  air  of  prejudice,  and  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  our  choicest  principles ; 
mean  while,  wishes  are  wearisome,  and  to  our  infinite  regret  nothing  can  be  done,  so 
long  as  there  remains  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  old  customs  and  laws  and  national 
constitutions,  which,  at  bottom,  we  very  well  know  and  can  demonstrate  to  be  only 
words  and  notions. 

XXXII.  But  I  can  never  hope,  Cri  to,  to  make  you  think  my  schemes  reasonable. 
We  reason  each  right  upon  his  own  principles,  and  shall  never  agree  till  we  quit  our 
principles,  which  cannot  be  done  by  reasoning.  We  all  talk  of  just,  and  right  and 
wrong,  and  public  good,  and  all  those  things.    The  names  may  be  the  same,  but  the 
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notions  and  conclusions  very  different,  perhaps  diametrically  opposite  ;  and  yet  each 
may  admit  of  clear  proofs,  and  be  inferred  by  the  same  way  of  reasoning.  For  instance, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  club  which  I  frequent,  define  man  to  be  a  sociable  animal :  con- 
sequently, we  exclude  from  this  definition  all  those  human  creatures  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  we  would  rather  have  their  room  than  their  company.  And  such,  though 
wearing  the  shape  of  man,  are  to  be  esteemed  in  all  account  of  reason,  not  as  men,  but 
only  as  human  creatures.  Hence  it  plainly  follows,  that  men  of  pleasure,  men  of 
humour,  and  men  of  wit,  are  alone  properly  and  truly  to  be  considered  as  men.  What- 
ever  therefore  conduceth  to  the  emolument  of  such,  is  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
consequently  very  just  and  lawful,  although  seeming  to  be  attended  with  loss  or  damage 
to  other  creatures  :  inasmuch  as  no  real  injury  can  be  done  in  life  or  property  to  those 
who  know  not  how  to  enjoy  them.  This  we  hold  for  clear  and  well-connected  reason- 
ing. But  others  may  view  things  in  another  light,  assign  different  definitions,  draw 
other  inferences,  and  perhaps  consider,  what  wc  suppose  the  very  top  and  flower  of  the 
creation,  only  as  a  wart  or  excrescence  of  human  nature.  From  all  which  there  must 
ensue  a  very  different  system  of  morals,  politics,  rights,  and  notions.  Cri.  If  you  have 
a  mind  to  argue,  we  will  argue ;  if  you  have  more  mind  to  jest,  we  will  laugh  with 
you.    Lys. 

Ridcntem  dicere  verum 

Quid  vetat  ? 

This  partition  of  our  kind  into  men  and  human  creatures,  puts  me  in  mind  of  another 
notion,  broached  by  one  of  oar  club,  whom  we  used  to  called  the  Pythagorean. 

XXXIII.  He  made  a  threefold  partition  of  the  human  species,  into  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  being  of  opinion  that  the  road  of  life  lies  upwards,  in  a  perpetual  ascent 
through  the  scale  of  being:  in  such  sort,  that  the  souls  of  insects  after  death  make 
their  second  appearance,  in  the  shape  of  perfect  animals,  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes; 
which  upon  their  death  are  preferred  into  human  bodies,  and  in  the  next  stage  into 
beings  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  kind.  This  man  we  considered  at  first  as  a  sort  of 
heretic,  because  his  scheme  seemed  not  to  consist  with  our  fundamental  tenet,  the 
mortality  of  the  soul :  but  he  justified  the  notion  to  be  innocent,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
cluded nothing  of  reward  or  punishment,  and  was  not  proved  by  any  argument,  which 
supposed  or  implied  either  incorporeal  spirit  or  Providence,  being  only  inferred,  by 
way  of  analogy,  from  what  he  had  observed  in  human  affairs,  the  court,  the  church, 
and  the  army ;  wherein  the  tendency  is  always  upwards  from  lower  posts  to  higher. 
According  to  this  system,  the  fishes  are  those  men  who  swim  in  pleasure,  such  aspelils 
maitres,  bans  vivans,  and  honest  fellows.  The  beasts  are  dry,  drudging,  covetous, 
rapacious  folk,  and  all  those  addicted  to  care  and  business  like  oxen,  and  other  dry- 
land animals,  which  spend  their  lives  in  labour  and  fatigue.  The  birds  are  airy 
notional  men,  enthusiasts,  pjojectors,  philosophers,  and  such-like  :  in  each  species 
every  individual  retaining  a  tincture  of  his  former  state,  which  constitutes  what  is  called 
genius.  If  you  ask  me  which  species  of  human  creatures  I  like  best,  I  answer  the 
flying  fish  ;  that  is,  a  man  of  animal  enjoyment  with  a  mixture  of  whim.  Thus  you 
see  we  have  our  creeds  and  our  systems,  as  well  as  graver  folks;  with  this  difference, 
that  they  are  not  strait-laced  but  sit  easy,  to  be  slipped  off  or  on,  as  humour  or  occa- 
sion serves.  And  now  I  can,  with  the  greatest  eqCianiraity  imaginable,  hear  my 
opinions  argued  against,  or  confuted. 

XXXIV.  Ale.  Itwere  to  be  wished,  all  men  were  of  that  mind.  But  you  should  find 
a  sort  of  men,  whom  I  need  not  name,  that  cannot  bear  with  the  least  temper  to  have 
their  opinions  examined  or  their  faults  censured.  They  are  against  reason,  because 
reason  is  against  them.  For  our  parts  we  are  all  for  liberty  of  conscience.  If  our 
tenets  are  absurd,  we  allow  them  to  be  freely  argued  and  inspected  ;  and  by  parity  of 
reason  we  might  hope  to  be  allowed  the  same  privilege,  with  respect  to  the  opnions 
of  other  men.  Cri.  O  Alciphron,  wares  that  will  not  bear  the  light  are  justly  to  be 
suspected.  Whatever  therefore  moves  you  to  make  this  complaint,  tiike  my  word  I 
never  will :  but  as  hitherto  I  have  allowed  your  reason  its  full  scope,  so  for  the  future 
I  always  shall.  And  though  I  cannot  approve  of  railling  or  declaiming,  not  even  in 
myself,  whenever  you  have  shewed  me  the  way  to  it :  yet  this  I  will  answer  for,  that 
you  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  reason  as  closely  and  as  strenuously  as  you  can.  But  for 
the  love  of  truth,  be  candid,  and  do  not  spend  your  strength  and  our  time,  in  points  of 
no  significance,  or  foreign  to  tlie  purpose,  or  agreed  between  us.  We  allow  that  tyranny 
and  slavery  are  bad  things  :  but  why  should  we  apprehend  them  from  the  clergy  at 
this  time  1  Rites  and  ceremonies  we  own  are  not  points  of  chief  moment  in  religion  : 
but  why  should  we  ridicule  things  in  their  nature,  at  least  innocent,  and  which  bear 
the  stamp  of  supreme  authority  ?  That  men  in  divinity,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  are 
perplexed  with  useless  disputes,  and  are  likely  to  be  so  as  longas  the  world  lasts  Ifreely 
acknowledge;  but  why  must  all  the  human  weakness  and  mistakes  of  clergymen  be 
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imputed  to  wicked  designs'!  Why  indiscriminately  abuse  their  character  and  tenets  1 
Is  this  li]<e  candour,  U)ve  of  truth,  and  free-thinking?  It  is  granted  there  may  be 
found,  now  and  then,  spleen  and  ili-brceding  in  the  clergy:  but  are  not  the  same 
faults  incident  to  English  laymen,  of  a  retired  eduration  and  country  life  1  I  grant  there 
is  infinite  futility  in  the  schoulinen  :  but  I  deny  that  a  volume  of  that  doth  so  mueli  mis- 
chief, as  a  page  of  minute  philosophy.  That  weak  or  wicked  men  should,  by  favour 
of  the  world,  creep  into  power  and  high  stations  in  the  church,  is  nothing  wonderful : 
and  that  in  such  stations  they  should  behave  like  themselves,  is  natural  to  suppose. 
But  all  the  while  itis  evident,  that  not  the  gospel  but  the  world,  not  the  spirit  but  the 
flesh,  not  God  but  the  devil,  puts  them  upon  thoir  unworthy  achievements.  We  make 
no  difficulty  to  grant,  that  nothing  is  more  infamous  than  vice  and  ignorance  in  a 
clergyman  ;  nothing  more  base  than  a  hypocrite,  more  frivolous  than  a  pedant,  more 
cruel  than  an  inquisitor.  But  it  must  be  also  granted  hy  you,  gentlemen,  that  nothing 
is  more  ridiculous  and  absurd,  than  for  pedantic,  ignorant,  and  corrupt  men,  to  cast 
the  first  stone  at  every  shadow  of  their  own  defects  and  vices  in  other  men. 

XXXV.  ^Ic.  When  I  consider  the  detestable  state  of  slavery  and  superstition,  I 
feel  my  heart  dilate  and  expand  itself  to  grasp  that  inestimable  blessing  of  liberty,  ab- 
solute liberty  in  its  utmost  unlimited  extent.  This  is  the  sacred  and  hii;li  prerogative, 
the  very  life  and  health  of  our  English  constitution.  You  must  not  therefore  think  it 
strange,  if,  with  a  vigilant  and  curious  eye,  we  guard  it  against  the  minutestappearance 
of  evil.  You  must  even  suffer  us  to  cut  round  about,  and  very  deep,  and  make  use  of 
the  magnifying  glass,  the  better  to  view  and  extirpate  every  the  least  speck,  which 
shall  discover  itself  in  what  we  are  careful  and  jealous  to  preserve,  as  the  apple  of  our 
eye.  Cri.  As  for  unbounded  liberty  T  leave  it  to  savages,  among  whom  alone  I  believe 
it  is  to  be  found  :  but,  for  the  reasonable  legal  liberty  of  our  constitution,  I  most 
heartily  and  sincerely  wish  it  may  for  ever  subsist  and  flourish  among  us.  You  and 
all  other  Englishmen  cannot  be  too  vigilant,  or  too  earnest,  to  preserve  this  goodly 
frame,  or  to  curb  and  disappoint  the  wicked  ambition  of  whoever,  layman  orecclesias- 
tic,  shall  attempt  to  change  our  free  and  gentle  government  into  a  slavish  or  severe 
one.  But  what  pretext  can  this  afford  for  your  attempts  against  religion,  or  indeed 
bow  can  it  be  consistent  with  them  ?  Is  not  the  protestant  religion  a  main  part  of  our 
legal  constitution?  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  foreigner  remark,  that  we  of  this 
island  were  very  good  protestants,  but  no  Christians.  But  whatever  minute  phi- 
losophers may  wish,  or  foreigners  say,  it  is  certain  our  lawsspeak  a  different  language. 
Ale.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  wise  reasoning  of  a  certain  sage  magistrate,  who, 
being  pressed  by  the  raillery  and  arguments  of  an  ingenious  man,  had  nothing  to  say 
for  his  religion  but  that,  ten  millions  of  people  inhabiting  the  same  island  might,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  if  they  thought  good,  establish  laws  for  the  worshipping  of  God  in 
their  temples,  and  appealing  to  him  in  their  courts  of  justice.  And  that  in  ease  ten 
thousand  inyenious  men  should  publicly  deride  and  trample  on  those  laws,  it  might 
be  just  and  lawful  for  the  said  ten  millions,  to  expel  the  said  ten  thousand  ingenious 
men  out  of  their  said  island.  JEup/i.  And  pray,  what  answer  would  you  make  to  this 
remark  of  the  sage  magistrate?  ^Ic.  The  answer  is  plain.  By  the  law  of  nature, 
which  is  superior  to  all  positive  institutions,  wit  and  knowledge  have  a  right  to  com- 
mand folly  and  ignorance.  I  say,  ingenious  men  have  by  natural  right  a  dominion 
over  fools.  Euph.  What  dominion  over  the  lavfs  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  minute 
philosophers  may  be  entitled  to  by  nature,  I  shall  not  dispute,  but  leave  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  public,  yllc.  This  doctrine,  it  must  be  owned,  was  never  thoroughly 
understood  before  our  own  times.  In  the  last  age  Hobbes  and  his  followers,  though 
otherwise  very  great  men,  declared  for  the  religion  of  the  magistrate,  probably  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  of  the  magistrate  ;  b^ut  times  are  changed,  and  the  magistrates 
may  now  be  afraid  of  us.  Cri.  I  allow  the  magistiate  may  well  be  afraid  of  you  in  one 
sense,  I  mean,  afraid  to  trust  you.  This  brings  to  my  thoughts  a  passage  on  the  trial 
of  Leander  for  a  capital  offence  :  that  gentleman  having  picked  out  and  excluded  from 
his  jury,  by  peremptory  exception,  all  but  some  men  of  fashion  and  pleasure,  humbly 
moved,  when  Dorcon  was  going  to  kiss  the  book,  that  he  might  be  required  to  declare 
upon  honour,  whether  he  believed  either  God  or  gospel ;  Dorcon,  ratherthan  hazard  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  honour  and  free-thinker,  openly  avowed,  that  he  believed  in 
neither.  Upon  which  the  court  declared  him  unfit  to  serve  on  a  jury.  By  the  same 
reason,  so  many  were  set  aside  as  made  it  necessary  to  put  off  the  trial.  We  are  very 
easy,  replied  Alcipbron,  about  being  trusted  to  serve  on  juries,  if  we  can  be  admitted 
to  serve  in  lucrative  employments.  Cri.  But  what  if  the  government  should  enjoin, 
that  every  one,  before  he  was  sworn  into  office,  should  make  the  same  declaration 
which  Dorcon  was  required  to  make  ?  /lie.  God  forbid  !  I  hope  there  is  no  such  de- 
sign  on  foot.  Cri.  Whatever  designs  may  be  on  foot,  thus  much  is  certain  :  the  Chris- 
tian reformed  religion  ie  a  principal  part  and  corner-stone  of  our  free  constitution  ;  and 
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I  verily  think,  the  only  thing  that  mal<es  us  deserving  of  freedom,  or  capable  of  en- 
joying it.  Freedom  is  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  as  men  use  it.  And  to  me  it  seems, 
that  if  our  religion  were  once  destroyed  from  among  us,  and  those  notions,  which  pass 
for  prejudices  of  a  Christian  education,  erased  from  the  minds  of  Britons,  the  best 
thing  that  could  befal  us  would  be  the  loss  of  our  freedom.  Surely  a  people  wherein 
there  is  such  restless  ambition,  such  high  spirits,  such  animosity  of  faction,  so  great 
interests  in  contest,  such  unbounded  licence  of  speech  and  press,  amidst  so  much 
wealth  and  luxury,  nothing  but  those  veteres  avicB,  which  you  pretend  to  extirpate, 
could  have  hitherto  kept  from  ruin. 

XXXVI.  Under  the  Christian  religion  this  nation  hath  been  greatly  improved. 
From  a  sort  of  savages,  we  have  grown  civil,  polite,  and  learned  :  we  have  made  a  decent 
and  noble  figure  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And,  as  our  religion  decreaseth,  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  be  found  to  have  declined.  Why  then  should  we  persist  in  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment? Ale.  One  would  think,  Crito,  you  had  forgot  the  many  calamities  occa- 
sioned by  churchmen  and  religion.  Cri.  And  one  would  think,  you  had  forgot  what  was 
answered  this  very  day  to  that  objection.  But,  not  to  repeat  eternally  the  same  things, 
T  shall  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  if  we  reflect  on  the  past  state  of  Christendom, 
and  of  our  country  in  particular,  with  our  feuds  and  factions  subsisting  while  we  were 
all  of  the  same  religion,  for  instance,  that  of  the  white  and  red  roses,  so  violent  and 
bloody  and  ot  such  long  continuance  ;  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  those  ill  humours, 
which  have  since  shewn  themselves  under  the  mask  of  religion,  would  not  have  broke 
out  with  some  other  pretext,  if  this  had  been  wanting.  I  observe  in  the  second  place, 
that  it  will  not  follow  from  any  observations  you  can  make  on  our  history,  that  the 
evils,  accidentally  occasioned  by  religion,  bear  any  proportion  either  to  the  good  effects 
it  hath  really  produced,  or  the  evils  it  hath  prevented.  Lastly,  I  observe,  that  the  best 
things  may  by  accident  be  the  occasion  of  evil ;  which  accidental  effect  is  not,  to  speak 
properly  and  truly,  produced  by  the  good  thing  itself,  but  by  some  evil  thing,  which, 
being  neither  part,  property,  nor  effect  of  it,  happens  to  be  joined  with  it.  But  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  insist  and  enlarge  on  so  plain  a  point ;  and  shall  only  add  that, 
whatever  evils  this  nation  might  have  formerly  sustained  from  superstition,  no  man  of 
common  sense  will  say,  the  evils  felt  or  apprehended  at  present  are  from  that  quarter. 
Priestcraft  is  not  the  reigning  distemper  at  this  day.  And  surely  it  will  be  owned, 
that  a  wise  man,  who  takes  upon  him  to  be  vigilant  for  the  public  weal,  should  touch 
proper  things  at  proper  times,  and  not  prescribe  for  a  surfeit  when  the  distemper  is  a 
consumption.  Ale.  I  think  we  have  sufficiently  discussed  the  subject  of  this  day's 
conference.  And  now,  let  Lysicles  take  it  as  he  will,  I  must  in  regard  to  my  own 
character,  as  a  fair  impartial  adversary,  acknowledge  there  is  something  in  what  Crito 
hath  said  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  will  even  own  to  you  that 
some  of  our  sect  are  for  allowing  it  a  toleration.  I  remember,  at  a  meeting  of  several 
ingenious  men,  after  much  debate  we  came  successively  to  divers  resolutions.  The 
first  was,  that  no  religion  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  state  :  but  this  on  more  mature 
thought  was  judged  impracticable.  The  second  was,  that  all  religions  should  be 
tolerated,  but  none  countenanced  except  atheism  :  but  it  was  apprehended,  that  this 
might  breed  contentions  among  the  lower  sort  of  people.  \Ve  came  therefore  to  con- 
clude, in  the  third  place,  that  some  religion  or  other  should  be  established  for  the  use 
ot  the  vulgar.    And   after  a  Ions  dispute  what  this  religion  should  be.  Lysis,  a  brisk 
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I.  Poinfs  agreed.    II.  Siinchj  pretences  to  revelation.     III.  Vncertainti,  of  tradition. 

IV.  Ohjeet  and  ground  of  faith.     V.  Some  looks  disputed,  others  evidently  spurious. 

tA'tt^^i.        ^"'"P""*'"''  "fHoly  Scripture.     VII.  Difficulties  occurring  therein. 

I^III.  Obscurity  not  always  a  defect.    IX.  Inspiration  neither  impossible  nor  ah- 
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faithnot  unreasonable.  XIII.  Guilt  the  natural  parent  of  fear.  XIV.  Things  un- 
known reduced  tothe  standard  of  what  men  know.  XV,  Prejudices  against  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God.  XVI.  Ignorance  of  the  Divine  economy  a  source  of  diffi- 
culties. XVII.  Wisdom  of  God,  foolishness  to  man.  XVIII.  Reason  no  blind 
guide,  XIX.  Usefulness  of  Divine  revelation.  XX.  Prophecies,  whence  obscure. 
XXI.  Eastern  accounts  of  time  older  than  the  Mosaic.  XXII.  The  humour  of 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and  other  nations,  extending  their  antiquity  be- 
yond truth,  accounted  for,  XXIII.  Reasons  confirming  the  Mosaic  account.  XXIV, 
Profane  historians  inconsistent.  XXV.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian.  XXVI, 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  considered.  XXVII.  Attestation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
to  Christianity.  XXVIII.  Forgeries  and  heresies,  XXIX.  Judgment  and  atten- 
tion to  minute  philosophers.  XXX.  Faith  and  miracles.  XXXI.  Probable  argu- 
ments, a  sufficient  ground  of  faith.  XXXIl.  The  Christian  religion  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  rational  inquiry, 

I.  The  following  day  being  Sunday  our  philosophers  lay  long  in  bed,  while  the  rest  of 
us  went  to  church  in  the  neighbouring  town,  where  we  dined  at  Euphranor's,  and  after 
evening  service  returned  to  the  two  philosophers,  whom  we  found  in  the  library.  They 
told  us,  that,  if  there  was  a  God,  he  was  present  every  where,  as  well  as  at  church  ; 
and  that  if  we  had  been  serving  him  one  way,  they  did  not  neglect  to  do  as  much 
another ;  inasmuch  as  a  free  exercise  of  reason  must  be  allowed  the  most  acceptable 
service  and  worship,  that  a  rational  creature  can  offer  to  its  Creator.  However,  said 
Alciphron,  if  you,  gentlemen,  can  but  solve  the  difficulties  which  I  shall  propose  to- 
morrow morning,  I  promise  to  go  to  church  next  Sunday.  After  some  general  con- 
vei-sation  of  this  kind,  we  sat  down  to  a  light  supper,  and  the  next  morning  assembled 
at  the  same  place  as  the  day  before,  where  being  all  seated,  I  observed,  that  the  fore- 
going week  our  conferences  had  been  carried  on  for  a  longer  time,  and  with  less  inter- 
ruption, than  I  had  ever  known,  or  well  could  be,  in  town,  where  men's  hours  are  so 
broken  by  visits,  business,  and  amusements,  that  whoeveris  content  to  form  his  notions 
from  conversation  only,  must  needs  have  them  very  shattered  and  imperfect.  And 
what  have  we  got,  replied  Alciphron,  by  all  these  continued  conferences  ?  For  ray  part, 
I  think  myself  just  where  I  was,  with  respect  to  the  main  point  that  divides  us,  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  answered,  that  so  many  points  had  been  examined, 
discussed  and  agreed,  between  him  and  his  adversaries,  that  I  hoped  to  see  them  come 
to  an  entire  agreement  in  the  end.  For  in  the  first  place,  said  I,  the  principles  and 
opinions  of  those  who  are  called  free-thinkers,  or  minute  philosophers,  have  been 
pretty  clearly  explained.  It  hath  been  also  agreed,  that  vice  is  not  of  that  benefit  to 
the  nation  which  some  men  imagine  :  that  virtue  is  highly  useful  to  mankind  :  but  that 
the  beauty  of  virtue  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  engage  them  in  the  practice  of  it :  that 
therefore  the  belief  of  a  God  and  providence  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  state,  and 
tolerated  in  good  company,  as  a  useful  notion.  Further,  it  hath  been  proved  that  there 
is  a  God  :  that  it  is  reasonable  to  worship  him  :  and  that  the  worship,  faith,  and  prin- 
ciples, prescribed  by  the  Christian  religion,  have  a  useful  tendency.  Admit,  replied 
Alciphron,  addressing  himself  to  Crito,  all  that  Dion  saith  to  be  true  :  yet  this  doth 
not  hinder  my  being  just  where  I  was,  with  respect  to  the  main  point.  Since  there  is 
nothing  in  all  this  that  proves  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  :  though  each  of  those 
particulars  enumerated  may,  perhaps,  prejudice  in  his  favour.  I  am  therefore  to  suspect 
myself  at  present  for  a  prejudiced  person  ;  prejudiced,  I  say,  in  favour  of  Christianity. 
This,  as  I  am  a  lover  of  truth,  put  me  upon  my  guard  against  deception.  I  must  there- 
fore look  sharp,  and  well  consider  every  step  I  take. 

II.  Cri.  You  may  remember,  Alciphron,  you  proposed  for  the  subject  of  our  present 
conference,  the  consideration  of  certain  difficulties  and  objections,  which  you  had  to 
offer  against  the  Christian  religion.  We  are  now  ready  to  hear  and  consider  whatever 
you  shall  think  fit  to  produce  of  that  kind.  Atheism,  and  a  wrong  notion  of  Christ- 
ianity, as  of  something  hurtful  to  mankind,  are  great  prejudices  ;  the  removal  of  which 
may  dispose  a  man  to  argue  with  candour,  and  submit  to  reasonable  proof:  but  the 
removing  prejudices  against  an  opinion,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  prejudicing  in  its  favour. 
It  may  be  hoped  therefore,  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  your  cause,  without 
being  fond  of  it.  Ale.  0  Crito  !  that  man  may  thank  his  stars  to  whom  nature  hath 
given  a  sublime  soul,  who  can  raise  himselfabove  popular  opinions,  and,  looking  down 
on  the  herd  of  mankind,  behold  them  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth, 
divided  and  subdivided  into  numberless  nations  and  tribes,  diifering  in  notions  and 
tenets,  as  in  language,  manners,  and  dress.  The  man  who  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants,  from  this  loftj  stand,  above  the  reach  of  prejudice,  seems  to 
breathe  a  purer  air,  and  to  see  by  a  clearer  light ;  but  how  to  impart  tUis  clear  and 
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extensive  vieiif  to  those  who  are  wandering  beneath  in  the  narrow  dark  paths  of  error  ! 
lias  indeed  is  a  hard  task;  hut  hard  as  it  is,  I  shall  try  if  by  any  means, 

Clara  (use  possim  praepaudcrc  liimiiia  meiiti. — Lucret. 
Know  then,  that  all  the  various  casts  or  seels  of  the  sons  of  men  have  each  their  faith, 
and  their  religions  system,  germinating  and  sprouting  forth  from  that  common  grain  of 
enthusiasm,  which  is  an  original  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  human  nature  ;  they 
shall  each  tell  of  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world,  revelations  from  heaven,  divine 
oracles,  and  the  like.  All  which  pretensions,  when  I  regard  with  an  impartial  eye,  it 
is  iniposssible  I  shoidd  assent  to;  and  I  find  within  myself  something  that  withholds 
me  from  assenting  to  any  of  them.  For  although  I  may  be  willing  to  follow,  so  far  as 
connnion  sense  and  the  light  of  nature  lead  ;  yet  the  same  reason  that  bids  me  yield  to 
rational  proof,  forbids  me  to  admit  opinions  witho\it  proof.  This  holds  in  general 
against  all  revelations  whatsoever.  And  he  thisiny  first  objection  against  the  Christian 
in  particular.  Cri.  As  this  objection  supposes  there  is  no  proof  or  reason  for  believing 
the  Christian,  if  good  reason  can  beassigned  for  such  belief  it  comes  to  nothing.  Now 
I  presume  you  will  grant,  the  authority  of  the  reporter  is  a  true  and  proper  reason  for 
believing  reports:  and  the  better  this  authority,  the  juster  claim  ithath  to  our  assent: 
but  the  authority  of  God  is  on  all  accounts  the  best:  whatever  therefore  comes  from 
God,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  believe. 

III.  yJlc.  This  I  grant;  but  then  it  must  be  proved  to  come  from  God.     Cri.  And 
yet  are  not  miracles,  and  the  accomplishments  of  prophecies,  joined  with  the  excel- 
lency of  its  doctrine,  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Christian  religion  came  from  God? 
Alo.  Miracles,  indeed,  vould   prove  something:   but  what  proof  have  we  of  these 
miracles?     Cri.  Proof  of  the  same  kind  that  we  have  or  can  have  of  any  facts  done  a 
great  way  off,  and  a  long  time  ago.     We  have  authentic  accounts  transmitted  down  to 
ns  from  eye-witnesses,  whom  we  cannot  conceive  tempted  to  impose  upon  us  by  any 
human  motive  whatsoever  ;  inasmuch  as  they  acted  therein  contrary  to  their  interests, 
their  prejudices,  and  the  very  principles  in  which  they  had  been  nursed  and  educated.- 
These  accounts  were  confirmed  by  the  unparalleled  subversion  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  particularly  of  the  predictions  of  our  blessed  Saviour.     These  accounts, 
within  less  than  a  century,  were  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  believed  by  great 
numbers  of  people.    These  same  accounts  were  committed  to  writing,  translated  into 
several  languages,  and  handed  down  with  the  same  respect  and  consent  of  Christians  in 
the  most  distant  churches.     Do  you  not  see,  said  Alciphron,  staring  full  at  Crito, 
that  all  this  hangs  by  tradition  ?     And  tradition,  take  my  word  for  it,  gives  but  a  weak 
hold  :  it  is  a  chain,  whereof  the  first  links  may  be  stronger  than  steel,  and  yet  the  last 
weak  as  wax,  and  as  brittle  as  glass.     Imagine  a  picture  copied  successively  by  a  hun- 
dred painters,   one  from  another;  how  like  must  the  last  copy  be  to  the  original ! 
How  lively  and  distinct  will  an  image  be,  after  a  hundred  reflections  between  two 
parallel  mirrors  !     Thus  like  and  thus  lively  do  I  think  a  faint  vanishing  tradition,  at 
the  end  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years.    Some  men  have  a  false  heart,  others 
a  wrong  head  ;  and  where  both  are  true,  the  memory  may  be  treacherous.     Hence 
there  is  still  something  added,  something  omitted,  and  something  varied  from  the 
truth  ;  and  the  sum  of  many  such  additions,  deductions,  and  alterations,  accumulated 
for  several  ages  do,  at  the  foot  ot  the  account,  make  quite  another  thing.     Cri.  Ancient 
facts  we  may  know  by  tradition,  oral  or  written  :  and  this  latter  we  may  divide  into  two 
kinds,  private  and  public,  as  writings  are  kept  in  the  hands  of  particular  men.  or  re- 
corded in  public  archives.    Now  all  these  three  sorts  of  tradition,  for  aught  I  can  see, 
concur  to  attest  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  gospels.     And  they  are  strengthened  by 
collateral  evidence  from  rites  instituted,  festivals  observed,  and  monuments  erected,  by 
ancient  Christians,  such  as  churches,  baptisteries,  and  sepulchres.     Now  allowing  your 
objection  holds  against  oral  tradition,  singly  taken,  yet  f  can  think  it  no  such  diflicult 
thing  to  transcribe  faithfully.    And  things  once  committed  to  writing,  are  secure  from 
slips  of  memory,  and  may  with  common  care  be  preserved  entire  so  long  as  the  manu- 
script lasts  :  and  this  experience  shews  may  be  above  two  thousand  years.     The  Alex- 
andrine manuscript  is  allowed  to  be  above  twelve  hundred  years  old  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  there  were  then  extant  copies  four  hundred  years  old.     A  tradition  therefore 
of  above  sixteen  hundred  years  old,  need  have  only  two  or  three  links  in  its  chain,  and 
these  links,  notwithstanding  that  great  length  of  time,  may  be  very  sound  and  entire. 
Since  no  reasonable  man  will  deny,  that  an  ancient  manuscript  may  be  of  much   the 
same  credit  now  as  when  it  was  first  written.     We  have  it  on  good  authority,  and  it 
seems  probable,  that  the  piimitive  Chiistians  were  careful  to  tianscribe  copies  of  the 
gospels  and  epistles  for  their  private  use,  and  that  other  conies  were  preserved  as  pub- 
lic records,  in  the  several  churches  throughout  the  world,  and  that  portions  thereof  were 
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constantly  read  in  their  assemblies.  Can  more  be  said  to  prove  the  writincta  of  classic 
authors,  or  ancient  records  of  any  liind,  authentic?  Alciphron,  addressing  his  dis- 
course to  Euphranor,  said.  It  is  one  thing  to  silence  an  adversary,  and  another  to  con- 
vince him.  What  do  you  think,  Euphranor?  £(//?/(.  Doubtless,  it  is.  y-y/c.  But  what 
I  want  is  to  be  convinced.  Euph.  Tliat  point  is  not  so  clear.  ^Ic.  But  if  a  man  had 
ever  so  much  mind,  he  cannot  be  convinced  by  probable  arguments  against  demon- 
stration.    Euph.  I  grant  he  cannot. 

IV.  Ate.  Nowitisasevidentasdemonstration  can  make  it,  thatnoDivine  faith  can  pos- 
sibly be  built  upon  tradition.  Suppose  an  honest  credulous  countryman,  catechised  and 
lectured  every  Sunday  by  his  parish  priest:  it  is  [ilain  he  believes  in  the  parson,  and 
not  in  God.  He  knows  nothing  of  revelations,  and  doctrines,  and  miracles,  but  what 
the  priest  tells  him.  Tliis  he  ijelieves,  and  this  faitli  is  purely  human.  If  you  say,  he 
has  the  Liturgy  and  the  Bible  for  the  foundation  of  his  faith,  the  difliculty  still  recurs. 
For  as  to  the  Liturgy,  he  pins  his  faith  upon  the  civil  magistrate,  as  well  as  the  eccle- 
siastic :  neither  of  which  ran  pretend  Divine  inspiration.  Then  for  the  Bible,  he 
takes  both  that  and  his  Prayer-book  on  trust  from  the  printer,  who,  \\z  believes, 
made  true  editions  from  true  copies.  You  see  then  faith,  but  what  faith?  faith  in  the 
priest,  in  the  magistrate,  in  the  printer,  editor,  transcriber,  none  of  which  can  with 
any  pretence  be  called  Divine.  I  had  the  hint  from  Cratylus  ;  it  is  a  shaft  out  of 
his  quiver,  and  believe  me,  a  keen  one.  Euph.  Let  me  take  and  make  trial  of  this 
same  shaft  in  my  hands.  Suppose  then  your  countryman  hears  a  magistrate  declare  the 
law  from  the  bench,  or  suppose  he  reads  it  in  a  statute-book.  What  think  you,  is  the 
printer  or  the  justice  the  true  and  proper  object  of  his  faith  and  submission  ?  Or  do 
you  acknowledge  a  higher  authority  whereon  to  found  those  loyal  acts,  and  in  which 
they  do  really  terminate  ?  Again,  suppose  you  read  a  passage  in  Tacitus  that  you  be- 
lieve true  ;  would  you  say  you  assented  to  it  on  the  authority  of  the  printer  or  trans- 
criber rather  than  the  historian?  Ale.  Perhaps  I  would,  and  perhaps  I  would  not. 
I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  anwcr  thpse  points.  What  is  this  but  transferring 
the  question  from  one  subject  to  another?  That  which  we  considered  was  neither  law 
nor  profane  history,  but  religious  tradition,  and  Divine  faith.  I  see  plainly  what  you 
aim  at,  but  shall  never  take  for  an  answer  to  one  difficulty,  the  starting  of  another. 
Cri.  O  Alciphron  I  there  is  no  taking  hold  of  you,  who  expect  that  others  should  (as 
you  were  pleased  to  express  it)  hold  fair  and  stand  firm,  while  you  plucked  out  their 
prejudices  ;  how  shall  he  argue  with  you,  but  from  your  concessions  ;  and  how  can  be 
know  what  you  grant,  except  you  will  be  pleased  to  tell  him  ?  Euph.  But  to  save  you 
the  trouble,  for  once  I  will  suppose  an  answer.  My  question  admits  but  of  two 
answers;  take  j'our  choice.  From  the  one  it  will  follow,  that,  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
we  can  easily  conceive,  how  a  man  may  have  Divine  faiih,  though  he  never  felt  inspi- 
ration or  saw  a  miracle  :  inasmuch  as  it  is  equally  possible  for  the  mind,  through 
whatever  conduit,  oral  or  scriptural,  Divine  revelation  be  derived,  to  carry  its  thoughts 
and  submission  up  to  the  source,  and  terminate  its  faith,  not  in  human,  but  Divine 
authority  :  not  in  the  instrument  or  vessel  of  conveyance,  but  in  the  great  origin  itself 
as  its  proper  and  true  object.  From  the  other  answer  it  will  follow,  that  you  intro- 
duce a  general  scepticism  into  human  knowledge,  and  break  down  the  hinges  on  which 
civil  government,  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  turn  and  depend  :  in  a  word,  that 
you  would  destroy  human  faith  to  get  rid  of  Divine.  And  how  this  agrees  with  your 
professing  that  you  want  to  be  convinced  I  leave  you  to  consider. 

V.  Ale.  I  should  in  earnest  be  glad  to  be  convinced  one  way  or  other,  and  come  to 
some  conclusion.  But  I  have  so  many  objections  in  store,  you  are  not  to  count  much 
upon  getting  over  one.  Depend  on  it  you  shall  find  me  behave  like  a  gentleman  and 
lover  of  truth.  I  will  propose  my  objections  briefly  and  plainly,  and  accept  of  rca- 
.sonable  answers  as  fast  as  you  can  give  them.  Come,  Euphranor,  make  the  most  of 
your  tradition  ;  you  can  never  make  that  a  constant  and  universal  one,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  unknown,  or  at  best  disputed,  in  the  church  for  several  ages  : 
and  this  is  the  case  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  For  though  we  have  now 
a  canon  as  they  call  it  settled,  yet  every  one  must  see  and  own  that  tradition  cannot 
grow  stroni;er  by  age  ;  and  that  what  was  uncertain  in  the  primitive  times  cannot  be 
undoubted  in  the  subsequent.  What  say  you  to  this  Euphranor  ?  Euph.  I  should  be 
glad  to  conceive  your  meaning  clearly  before  I  return  an  answer.  It  seems  to  me  this 
objection  of  yours  supposeth,  that  where  a  tradition  hath  been  constant  and  undis- 
puted, such  tradition  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  but  that  where  the  tradition  is  de- 
fective, the  proof  must  be  so  too.  Is  this  your  meaning?  Ale.  It  is.  Evph.  Con- 
sequently the  gospels  and  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whicli  were  universally  received  in  the 
beginning,  and  never  since  doubted  of  by  the  church,  must,  notwithstanding  this  ob- 
jection, be  in  reason  admitted  for  genuine.  And  if  these  books  contain,  as  they  really 
(lo,  all  those  points  that  come  into  controversy  between  you  and  me ;  what  ijeed  I  disn 
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pute  with  you  about  the  authority  of  some  other  books  of  the  New  TeBtament,  which 
came  later  to  be  generally  known  and  received  in  the  church  ?  If  a  man  assents  to  the 
undisputed  books,  he  is  no  longer  an  infidel ;  though  he  should  not  hold  the  Revela- 
tions, or  the  Epistle  to  St.  James  or  Jude,  or  the  latter  of  St.  Peter,  or  the  two  last  of 
St.  John  to  be  canonical.  The  additional  authority  of  these  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture may  have  its  weight,  in  particular  controversies  between  Christians,  but  can  add 
nothing  to  arguments  against  an  infidel  as  such.  Wherefore  though  1  believe  good 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  receiving  these  books,  yet  these  reasons  seem  now  beside 
our  purpose.  When  you  are  a  Christian  it  will  be  then  time  enough  to  argue  this 
point.  And  you  will  be  the  nearer  being  so,  if  the  way  be  shortened  by  omitting  it  for 
the  present.  Ale.  Not  so  near  neither  as  you  perhaps  imagine :  for,  notwithstand- 
ing  all  the  fair  and  plausible  things  you  may  say  about  tradition,  when  I  consider  the 
spirit  of  forgery  which  reigned  in  the  primitive  times,  and  reflect  on  the  several  gos- 
pels, acts,  and  epistles,  attributed  to  the  apostles,  which  yet  are  acknowledged  to  be 
spurious,  I  confess,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  the  whole.  ISvph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron, 
do  you  suspect  all  Plato's  writings  for  spurious,  because  the  Dialogue  upon  Death,  for 
instance,  is  allowed  to  be  soT  Or  will  you  admit  none  of  Tully's  writings  to  be 
genuine,  because  Sigonius  imposed  a  book  of  his  own  writing  for  Tully's  treatise  De 
Consolatione,  and  the  imposture  passed  for  some  time  on  the  world  ?  Ale.  Suppose  I 
admit  for  the  works  of  Tully  and  Plato  those  that  commonly  pass  for  such.  Wha^ 
then?  Euph.  Why  then  I  would  fain  know,  whether  it  be  equal  and  impartial  in  a 
free-thinker,  to  measure  the  credibility  of  profane  and  sacred  books  by  a  dilierent  rule. 
Let  us  know  upon  what  foot  we  Christians  are  to  argue  with  minute  philosophers ;  whether 
we  may  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  common  maxims  in  logicand  criticism  ?  If  we  may,  be 
pleased  to  assign  a  reason  why  supposititious  writings,  which  in  the  style  and  manner 
and  matter  bear  visible  marts  of  imposture,  and  have  accordingly  been  rejected  by  the 
church,  can  be  made  an  argument  against  those  which  have  been  universally  received, 
and  handed  down  by  a  unanimous  constant  tradition.  There  have  been  in  all  great 
societies  of  men  many  capricious,  vain,  or  wicked  impostors,  who  for  different  ends 
have  abused  the  world  by  spurious  writings,  and  created  work  for  critics  both  in 
profane  and  sacred  learning.  And  it  would  seem  as  silly  to  reject  the  true  writings  of 
profane  authors  for  the  sake  of  the  spurious,  as  it  would  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  among  the  heretics  and  several  sects  of  Christians,  there  should  be  none  capable 
of  the  like  imposture. 

VI.  Ale.  But,  be  the  tradition  ever  so  wellattested,  and  the  books  ever  so  genuine, 
j'et  I  cannot  suppose  them  wrote  by  persons  divinely  inspired,  so  long  as  I  see  in  them 
certain  characters  inconsistent  with  such  a  supposition.  Surely  the  purest  language, 
the  most  perfect  style,  the  exactest  method,  and  in  a  word  all  the  excellences  of  good 
writing,  might  be  expected  in  a  piece  composed  or  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  but 
books,  wherein  we  find  the  reverse  of  all  this,  it  were  impious,  not  to  reject,  but  to 
attribute  to  the  Divinity.  Euph.  Say,  Alciphron,  are  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  or  the 
ocean,  bounded  by  straight  lines?  Are  the  hills  and  mountains  exact  cones  or  pyra- 
mids? Or  the  stars  cast  into  regular  figures  ?  Ale.  They  are  not.  Euph.  But  in 
the  works  of  insects,  we  may  observe  figures  as  exact  as  if  they  were  drawn  by  the  rule 
and  compass.  Ale.  We  may.  Euph.  Should  it  not  seem  therefore  that  a  regular 
exactness,  or  scrupulous  attention  to  what  men  call  the  rules  of  art,  is  not  observed  in 
the  great  productions  of  the  Author  of  nature  ?  Ale.  It  should.  Euph.  And  when  a 
great  prince  declareth  his  will  in  laws  and  edicts  to  his  subjects,  is  he  careful  about  a 
pure  style  or  elegant  composition?  Does  he  not  leave  his  secretaries  and  clerks  to 
express  his  sense  in  their  own  words?  Is  not  the  phrase  on  such  occasions  thought 
proper  if  it  conveys  as  much  as  was  intended  ?  And  would  not  the  Divine  strain  of 
certain  modern  critics  be  judged  affected  and  improper  for  such  uses  ?  Ale.  Itmust  be 
owned,  laws,  and  edicts,  and  grants,  for  solecism  and  tautology,  are  very  offensive  to  the 
harmonious  ears  of  a  fine  writer.  Etiph.  Why  then  should  we  expect  in  the  oracles 
of  God  an  exactness,  that  would  be  misbecoming,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  earthly 
monarch,  and  which  bears  no  proportion  or  resemblance  to  the  magnificent  works  of 
the  creation  ?  Ale.  But  granting  that  a  nice  regard  to  particles  and  critical  rules  isa 
thing  too  little  and  mean  to  be  expected  in  Divine  revelations  ;  and  that  there  is  more 
force  and  spirit  and  true  greatness  in  a  negligent  unequal  style,  than  in  the  well-turned 
periods  of  a  polite  writer  ;  yet  what  is  all  this  to  the  bald  and  flat  compositions  of  those 
you  call  the  Divine  penmen?  I  can  never  be  persuaded,  the  supreme  Being  would 
pick  out  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  scribblers  for  his  secretaries.  Euph.  O  Alci- 
phron !  if  I  durst  follow  my  own  judgment,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  there  are  noble 
beauties  in  the  style  of  the  Holy  Scripture  :  in  the'narrative  parts  a  strain  so  simple 
and  unaffected  ;  in  the  devotional  and  prophetic,  so  animated  and  sublime  :  and  in  the 
doctrinal  parts  such  an  air  of  dignity  and  [authority  as  seems  to  speak  their  original 
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Divine.  But  1  shall  not  enter  into  a  dispute  about  taste  ;  much  less  set  up  my  judg. 
ment  on  so  nice  a  point  against  that  of  the  wits,  and  men  of  genius,  with  which  youi" 
sect  abounds.  And  I  have  no  temptation  to  it,  inasmuch  as  itseems  to  me,  the  oracles 
of  God  are  not  the  less  so  for  being  delivered  in  a  plain  dress,  rather  than  in  "  the 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom."  Ale.  This  may  perhaps  be  an  apology  for  some 
simplicity  and  negligence  in  writing. 

VII.  But  what  apology  can  be  made  for  nonsense,  crude  nonsense  ■!  of  which  I  could 
easily  assign  many  instances,  having  once  in  my  life  read  the  Scripture  through  with 
that  very  view.  I/)ok  here,  said  he,  opening  a  Bible,  in  the  forty-ninth  psalm,  the 
author  begins  magnificently,  calling  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  give  ear, 
and  assuring  them  his  mouth  shall  speak  of  wisdom,  and  the  meditation  of  his  heart 
shall  be  of  understanding. 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatii  ? 

He  bath  no  sooner  done  with  his  preface,  but  he  puts  this  senseless  question, 
"  Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  evil ;  when  the  wicliedness  of  my  heels  shall 
compass  me  about?"  The  iniquity  of  my  heels  !  What  nonsense  after  such  a  solemn 
introduction  !  Euph,  For  my  own  part,  I  have  naturally  weak  eyes,  and  know  there 
are  many  things  that  I  cannot  see,  which  are  nevertheless  distinctly  seen  by  others. 
I  do  not  therefore  conclude  a  thing  to  be  absolutely  invisible,  because  it  is  so  to  me  : 
and  since  it  is  possible  it  may  be  with  my  understanding  as  it  is  with  my  eyes,  I  dare 
not  pronounce  a  thing  to  be  nonsense,  because  I  do  not  understand  it.  Of  this  passage 
many  interpretations  are  given.  The  word  rendered  heels  may  signify  fraud  or  sup- 
plantation  :  by  some  it  is  translated  past  wickedness,  the  heel  being  the  hinder  part  of 
the  foot ;  by  others  iniquity  in  the  end  of  my  days,  the  heel  being  one  extremity  of  the 
body  ;  by  some  the  iniquity  of  my  enemies  that  may  supplant  me  ;  by  others  my  own 
faults  or  iniquities  which  I  have  passed  over  as  light  matters,  and  trampled  under 
my  feet.  Some  lender  it  the  iniquity  of  my  ways;  others,  my  transgressions  which 
are  like  slips  and  slidings  of  the  heel :  and  after  all  might  not  this  expression,  so  harsh 
and  odd  to  English  ears  have  been  very  natural  and  obvious  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which,  as  every  other  language,  had  its  idioms  1  the  force  and  propriety  whereof  may 
as  easily  be  conceived  lost  in  a  long  tract  of  time,  as  the  signification  of  some  Hebrew 
words,  which  are  not  now  intelligible,  though  nobody  doubts  but  they  had  once  a 
meaning  as  well  as  the  other  words  of  that  language.  Granting  therefore  that  certain 
passages  in  the  Holy  Scripture  may  not  be  understood,  it  will  not  thence  follow  that 
its  penman  wrote  nonsense  ;  for  I  conceive  nonsense  to  be  one  thing,  and  unintelligible 
another.  Cn.  An  English  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  one  day  entertaining  some 
foreigners  at  his  house,  sent  a  servant  to  know  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  tumult  in  the 
yard,  who  brouglit  him  word,  the  horses  were  fallen  together  by  the  ears  :  his  guests 
inquiring  what  the  matter  was,  he  translates  it  literally,  Les  chevaux  sont  tmnlix  en- 
semble par  les  oreilles:  which  made  them  stare  ;  what  expressed  a  very  plain  sense  in 
the  original  English,  being  incomprehensible  when  rendered  word  for  word  into 
French  :  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  man  excuse  the  bulls  of  his  countrymen,  by 
supposing  them  so  many  literal  translations.  Euph.  But  not  to  grow  tedious,  I  refer 
to  the  critics  and  commentators,  where  you  will  find  the  use  of  this_  remark,  which 
clearing  up  several  obscure  passages  you  take  for  nonsense,  may  possibly  incline  you 
to  suspect  your  own  judgment  of  the  rest.  In  this  very  psalm  you  have  pitched  on, 
the  good  sense  and  moral  contained  in  what  follows,  should,  methinks,  make  a  candid 
reader  judge  favourably  of  the  original  sense  of  the  author,  in  that  part  which  he  could 
not  understand.  Say,'Alciphron,  in  reading  the  classics,  do  you  forthwith  conclude 
every  passage  to  be  nonsense,  that  you  cannot  make  sense  of?  Ale.  By  no  means; 
difficulties  must  be  supposed  to  rise  from  different  idioms,  old  customs,  hints,  and  allu- 
sions, clear  in  one  time  or  place,  and  obscure  in  another.  Euph.  And  why  will  you  not 
judge  of  Scripture  by  the  same  rule  \  These  sources  of  obscurity  you  mention  are  all 
common  both  to  sacred  and  profane  writings  :  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  an  exacter 
knowledge  in  language  and  circumstances  would  in  both  cause  difficulties  to  vanish  like 
shades  before  the  light  of  the  sun.  Jeremiah  to  describe  a  furious  invader  saith, 
"  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  as  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  against  the  habita- 
tion of  the  strong."  One  would  be  apt  to  think  this  passage  odd  and  improper,  and 
that  it  had  been  more  reasonable  to  have  said,  a  lion  from  the  mountain  or  the  desert. 
But  travellers,  as  an  ingenious  man  observes,  who  have  seen  the  river  Jordan  bounded 
by  low  lands  with  manv  reeds  or  thickets  affording  shelter  to  wild  beasts  (which  being 
suddenly  dislodged  by  a  rapid  overflowing  of  the  river,  rush  into  the  upland  country), 
perceive  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  comparison ;  and  that  tlie  difficulty  proceeds, 
not  from  nonsense  in  the  writer,  but  from  ignorance  in  the  reader.  It  is  needless  to 
amass  together  instances  which  may  be  found  in  every  commentator :  I  only  beg  leave 
to  obserye,  that  sometimes  men,  looking  higher  or  deeper  than  they  need  tor  a  pro. 
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found  or  remote  sense,  overlook  the  naUiral  obvious  sense,  lying,  if  I  may  so  say,  at 
their  feet,  and  so  mal,e  difficulties  instead  of  iinding  them.     This  seems  to  be  the  case 
of  that  celebrated  passage,  which  hath  created  so  mucli  work  in  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.     "  What  shall  they  do  which  are  baptised  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead 
rise  not  at  all?     Why  are   they  then   baptised  for  the  dead?"     I  remember  to  have 
heard  this  text  explained  by  Laches,  the  vicar  of  our  parish,  to  ray  neighbour  Lycon, 
who  was  much  perplexed  about  its  meaning.     If  it  had  been  translated,  as  it  might  very 
justly,  baptised  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  J  do  not  see,  said  Laches,  why  people  should 
be  puzzled  about  the  sense  of  this  passage ;  for  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  for  whose  sake 
do  you  think  those  Christians  were  baptized?     For  whose  sake,  answered  Lycon,  but 
Uieir  own  ?     How  do  you  mean,  for  their  own  sake  in  this  life,  or  tlie  next  f     Doubtless, 
in  the  next,   for  it  was  plain  they  could  get  nothing  by  it  in  this.     They  were  then, 
replied  Laches,  baptised  not  for  the  sake  of  themselves  while  living,  but  for  the  sake 
of  themselves  when  dead;  not  for  the  living,  but   the  dead  ?     I  grant  it.    Baptism 
therefore  must  have  been  to  them  a  fruitless  thing,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?    It 
must.     Whence  Laches  inferred,  that  St.  Paul's  argument  was  clear  and  pertinent  for 
the  resurrection  :  and  Lycon  allowed  it  to  be  argumentumad  hominem  to  those  who  had 
sought  baptism.     There  is  then,  concluded  Laches,  no  necessity  for  supposing,  that 
living  men  were  in  those  days  baptized  instead  of  those  who  died  without  baptism,  or 
of  running  into  any  other  odd  suppositions,  or  strained  and  far-fetched  interpretations 
to  make  sense  of  this  passage.     Ale.  Here  and  there  a  difficult  passage  may  be  cleared  : 
but  there  are  many  which  no  art  or  wit  of  man  can  account  for.     What  say  you  to  those 
discoveries,  made  by  some  of  our  learned  writers,  of  false  citations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment found  in  the  gospel?     Euph.  That  some  few  passages  are  cited  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  out  of  the  Old,  and  by  the  fathers  out  of  the  New,  which  are  not 
in  so  many  words  to  lie  found  in  them,  is  no  new  discovery  of  minute  philosophers,  but 
known  and  observed  long  before  by  Christian  writers;  who  have  made  no  scruple  to 
grant,  that  some  things  might  have  been  inserted  by  careless  or  mistaken  transcribers 
into  the  text,   from  the  margin,  others  left  out,  and  others  altered  ;    whence  so  many 
various  readings.     But  these  are  things  of  small  moment,  and  which  all  other  ancient 
authors  have  been  subject  to  ;  and  upon  which  no  point  of  doctrine  depends  which  may 
not  be  proved  without  them.    Nay,  further,  if  it  be  any  advantage   to  your  cause,  it 
hath  been  observed,  that  the  18th  Psalm  as  recited  in  2  Sam.xxii.  varies  in  about  forty 
places,  if  you  regard  every  little  verbal  or  literal  difference  :  and  that  a  critic  may  now 
and  then  discover  small  variations,  is  what  nobody  can  deny.     But  to  make  the  most 
of  these  concessions,  what  can  you  infer  from  them,  more  than  that  the  design  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  was  not  to  make  us  exactly  knowing  in  circumstantials'!  and  that  the 
Spirit  did  not  dictate  every  particle  and  syllable,  or  preserve  them  from  every  minute 
alteration  by  miracle?  which   to  believe,  would  look  like  rabinical  superstition.    Ale. 
But  what  marks  of  Divinity  can  possibly  be  in  writings,  which  do  not  reach  the  exact- 
ness even  of  human  art?     Euph.  I  never  thought  nor  expected  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture  should  shew   itself  Divine,  by  a   circumstantial  accuracy  of  narration,   by  ex- 
actness of  method,  by  strictly  observing  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  criticism, 
in  harmonious  periods,  in  elegant  and  choice  expressions,  or  in  technical  definitions 
and  partitions.     These  things  would  look  too  like  a  human  composition.     Methinks 
there  is  in  that  simple,  unaffected,  artless,  unequal,  boM,  figurative  style  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  a  character  singularly  great  and  majestic,  and  that  looks  more  like  Divine 
inspiration,  than  any  other  composition  that  I  know.     But,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall  not 
dispute  a  point  of  criticism  with  the  gentlemen  of  )'our  sect,  who,  it  seems,  are  the 
modern  standard  for  wit  and  taste.     Air.  Well,  I  shall  not  insist  on  small  slips,  or  the 
inaccuracy  of  citing  or  transcribing  :  and  I  freely  own,  that  repetitions,  want  of  method, 
or  want  of  exactness  in  circumstances,  are  not  the  things  that  chiefly  stick  with  me  ; 
no  more  than  the  plain  patriarchal  manners,  or  the  peculiar  usages  and  customs  of  the 
Jews  and  first  Christians  so  different  from  ours;  and  that  to  reject  the  Scripture  on 
such  accounts  would  be  to  act  like  those  Frei.ch  wits,  who  censure  Homer  because  they 
do  not  find  in  him  the  style,  notions,  and  manners,  of  their  own  age  and  country.   Was 
there  nothing  else  to  divide  us,  I  should  make  no  great  difliculty  of  owning,  that  a 
popular  incorrect  style  might  answer  the  general  ends  of  revelation,  as  well  perhaps  as 
a  more   critical  and  exact  one:  but  the  obscurity  still  sticks  with  me.     Methinks  if 
the  supreme  Being  had  spoke  to  man,  he  would  have  spoke  clearly  to  him,  and  that  the 
word  of  God  should  not  need  a  comment. 

Vlir.  Tinph.  You  seem,  Alciphron,  to  think  obsniiity  a  defect;  but  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  no  defect,  there  would  then  be  no  force  in  this  objection.  Ale.  I  grant 
there  would  not.  Ei/p/i.  Pray  tell  mo,  are  not  speech  and  style  instrumental  to  convey 
thoughts  and  nolions,  to  beget  knowledge,  opinion,  and  assent  ?  Ale,  This  is  true. 
^iip/i.  And  is  not  the  perfeption  of  an  instrutmeut  to  be  measured  by  the  use  to  which 
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it  is  subseTvient?  ^4tc.  It  is.  Euph.  What  therefore  is  a  defect  in  one  instrument, 
may  be  none  ill  another.  For  instance,  edged  tools  are  in  general  designed  to  cut; 
but  the  uses  of  an  axe  and  a  razor  being  difli:rent,  it  is  no  defect  in  an  axe,  that  it  hath 
not  tlie  keen  edge  of  a  razor  ;  nor  in  a  razor,  that  it  hatli  not  tlie  weight  or  strength  of 
an  axe.  Ale.  I  aclinovvledge  this  to  he  true.  Euph.  And  may  we  not  say  in  general, 
that  every  instrument  is  perfect,  which  answer's  the  purpose  or  intention  of  him  who 
useth  it.  Ale.  We  may.  Euph.  Hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  no  man's  speech  is 
defective  in  point  of  clearness,  though  it  should  not  be  intelligible  to  all  men,  if  it  be 
sufficiently  so  to  those  who  he  intended  should  understand  it ;  or  though  it  should  not 
in  all  parts  be  equally  clear,  or  convey  a  perfect  knowledge,  where  lie  intended  only  an 
imperfect  hint.  Ale.  ft  seems  so.  Euph.  Ought  we  not  therefore  to  know  the  inten- 
tion of  the  speaker,  to  be  able  to  know  whether  his  style  be  obscure  through  defect  or 
design  ■)  vile.  We  ought.  Euph.  But  is  it  possible  for  man  to  know  all  the  ends  and 
purposes  of  God's  revelations'!  Jle.  It  is  not.  Euph.  How  then  can  you  tell,  but  the 
obscurity  of  some  parts  of  Scripture  may  well  consist  vvith  the  purpose  which  you  know 
not,  and  consequently  be  no  argument  against  its  coming  from  God'!  The  books  of 
Holy  Scripture  were  written  in  ancient  languages,  at  distant  times,  on  sundry  occa- 
sions, and  very  diBcrent  subjects :  is  it  not  therefore  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  some 
parts  or  passages  might  have  been  clearly  enough  understood  by  those,  for  whose 
proper  use  they  were  principally  designed,  and  yet  seem  obscure  to  us,  who  speak 
another  language,  and  live  in  other  times  ?  Is  it  at  all  absurd  or  unsuitable  to  the 
notion  we  have  of  God  or  man,  to  suppose  that  God  may  reveal,  and  yet  reveal  with  a 
reserve,  upon  certain  remote  and  sublime  subjects,  content  to  give  us  hints  and  glimpses, 
rather  than  views  1  May  we  not  also  suppose,  from  the  reason  of  things  and  the 
analogy  of  nature,  that  some  points,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  more  clearly  ex- 
plained, were  left  obscure  merely  to  encourage  our  diligence  andinodesty  ?  Two  virtues, 
which,  if  it  might  not  seem  disrespectful  to  such  great  men,  I  would  recommend  to  the 
minute  philosophers.  Lysicles  replied.  This  indeed  is  excellent !  you  expect  that 
men  of  sense  and  spirit  should  in  great  humility  put  out  their  eyes,  and  blindly  swallow 
all  the  absurdities  and  nonsense  that  shall  be  offered  to  them  for  Divine  revelation  1 
Euph.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  thcin  open  their  eyes,  look  sharply,  and  try  the 
spirit,  whether  it  is  of  God  ;  and  not  supinely  and  ignorantly  condemn  in  the  gross,  all 
religions  together,  piety  with  superstition,  truth  for  the  sake  of  error,  matters  of  fact 
for  the  sake  of  fictions  ;  a  conduct  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  absurd  in  history, 
physic,  or  any  other  branch  of  human  inquiry  ;  but  to  compare  the  Christian  system, 
ot  Holy  Scriptures,  with  other  pretences  to  Divine  revelation,  to  consider  impartially 
the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  events,  therein  contained  ;  weigh  them  in  the  balance 
with  any  other  religious,  natural,  moral,  or  historical  accounts;  and  diligently  to  ex- 
amine all  those  proofs  internal  and  external,  that  for  so  many  ages  have  been  able  to 
influence  and  persuade  so  many  wise,  learned,  and  inquisitive  men  :  perhaps  they  might 
find  in  it  certain  peculiar  characters,  whiih  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  all  other  re- 
ligions and  pretended  revelations,  whereon  to  ground  a  reasonable  faith.  In  which  case 
J  leave  them  to  consider,  whether  it  would  be  right  to  reject  with  peremptory  scorn  a 
revelation  so  distinguished  and  attested,  upon  account  of  obscurity  in  some  parts  of  it? 
and  whether  it  would  seem  beneath  men  of  their  sense  and  spirit  to  acknowledge,  that, 
for  aught  they  know,  a  light  inadequate  to  things,  may  yet  be  adequate  to  the  purpose 
of  Providence?  and  whether  it  might  be  unbecoming  their  sagacity  and  critical  skill 
to  own,  that  literal  translations  from  books  in  an  ancient  oriental  tongue,  wherein  there 
are  so  many  peculiarities,  as  to  the  manner  of  writing,  the  figures  of  speech,  and 
structure  of  the  phrase,  so  remote  from  all  our  modern  idioms,  and  in  which  we  have 
no  other  coeval  writings  extant,  might  well  be  obscure  in  many  places,  especially  such 
as  treat  of  subjects  sublime  and  difficult  in  their  own  nature,  or  allude  to  things,  cus- 
toms, or  events,  very  distant  from  our  knowledge  ?  And  lastly,  whether  it  might  not 
become  their  character,  as  impartial  and  unprejudiced  men,  to  consider  the  Bible  in 
the  same  light  they  would  profane  authors?  Tlicy  are  apt  to  make  great  allowance 
for  transpositions,  omissions,  and  literal  errors  of  transcribers  in  other  ancient  books, 
and  very  great  for  the  difference  of  style  and  manner,  especially  in  eastern  writings, 
such  as  the  remains  of  Zoroaster  and  Confucius,  and  why  not  in  the  prophets?  In 
reading  Horace  or  Persius  to  make  out  the  sense,  they  will  be  at  the  pains  to  discover 
a  hidden  drama,  and  why  not  in  Solomon  or  St.  Paul "!  I  hear  there  are  certain  inge- 
nious men  who  despise  King  David's  poetry,  and  yet  propose  to  admire  Homer  and 
Pindar.  If  there  be  no  prejudice  or  alfectation  in  this,  let  them  but  make  a  literal 
version  from  those  authors  into  English  prose,  and  they  will  then  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  Psalms.  Ale.  You  may  discourse  and  expatiate  ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
you  have  said  or  shall  say,  it  is  a  clear  point  that  a  revelation,  which  doth  not  reveal, 
can  be  no  better  than  a  contiadictior)  iu  teems,    Evph,  Tell  me,  Alcipliron,  do  you 
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not  acknowledge  the  light  of  the  sun  to  be  the  most  glorious  production  of  Providence 
ill  this  natural  world ?  Ale.  Suppose  I  do?  Euph.  This  light,  nevertheless,  which 
you  cannot  deny  to  be  of  God's  makino;,  shines  only  on  the  surface  of  things,  shines  not 
at  all  in  the  night,  shines  imperfectly  in  the  twilight,  is  often  interrupted,  refracted, 
and  obscured,  represents  distant  things  and  small  things  dubiously,  imperfectly,  or  not 
at  all.  Is  this  true  or  no  t  Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  Should  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  to 
expect  in  this  world  a  light  from  God  witliout  any  mixture  of  shade  or  mystery,  would 
be  departing  from  the  rule  and  analogy  of  the  creation  ?  and  that  consequently  it  is  no 
argument  the  light  of  revelation  is  not  Divine,  because  it  may  not  be  so  clear  and  full 
as  you  expect?  Ale.  As  I  profess  myself  candid  and  indifferent  throughoutthis  de- 
bate, I  must  needs  own  you  say  some  plausible  things,  as  a.  man  of  argument  will  never 
fail  to  do  in  vindication  of  his  prejudices. 

IX.  But  to  deal  plainly,  I  must  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  you  may  question  and 
answer,  illustrate  and  enlarge,  for  ever,  without  being  able  to  convince  me  that  the 
Christian  is  of  Divine  revelation.  I  have  said  several  things,  and  have  many  more  to 
say,  which,  believe  me,  have  weight  not  only  with  myself,  but  with  many  great  men 
my  very  good  friends,  and  will  have  weight  whatever  Euphranor  can  say  to  the  con- 
trary. Euph.  OAlciphron!  I  envy  you  the  happiness  of  such  acquaintance.  But,  as 
my  lot,  fallen  in  this  remote  corner,  deprives  me  of  that  advantage,  I  am  obliged  to 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity,  which  you  and  Lysicles  have  put  into  my  hands.  I 
consider  you  as  two  able  chirurgeons,  and  you  were  pleased  to  consider  me  as  a  patient, 
whose  cure  you  have  generously  undertaken.  Now  a  patient  must  have  full  liberty  to 
explain  his  case,  and  tell  all  his  symptoms,  the  concealing  or  palliating  of  which  might 
prevent  a  perfect  cure.  You  will  be  pleased  therefore  to  understand  me,  not  as  object- 
ing to,  or  arguing  against,  either  your  skill  or  medicines,  but  only  as  setting  forth  my 
own  case  and  the  effects  they  have  upon  me.  Say,  Alciphron,  did  you  not  give  me  to 
understand  that  you  would  extirpate  my  prejudices  t  Ale.  It  is  true  :  a  good  phy- 
sician eradicates  every  fibre  of  the  disease.  Come,  you  shall  have  a  patient  hearing. 
Euph.  Pray,  was  it  not  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  God  inspired  particular  men,  as  organs 
or  trumpets,  to  proclaim  and  sound  forth  his  oracles  to  the  world  1*  And  was  not  the 
same  opinion  also  embraced  by  others  the  greatest  writers  of  antiquity  ?  Cri,  Socrates 
seems  to  have  thought  that  all  true  poets  spoke  by  inspiration;  and  Tully,  that  there 
was  no  extraordinary  genius  without  it.  This  hath  made  some  of  our  affected  free- 
thinkers attempt  to  pass  themselves  upon  the  world  for  enthusiasts.  Ale.  What  would 
you  infer  from  all  this  ?  Euph.  I  would  infer  that  inspiration  should  seem  nothing 
impossible  or  absurd,  but  rather  agreeable  to  the  light  of  reason  and  the  notions  of 
mankind.  And  this,  I  suppose,  you  will  acknowledge,  having  made  it  an  objection 
against  a  particular  revelation,  that  there  are  so  many  pretences  to  it  throughout  the 
world.  Ale.  0  Euphranor!  he  who  looks  into  the  bottom  of  things,  and  resolves  them 
into  their  first  principles,  is  not  easily  amused  with  words.  The  word  inspiration 
sounds  indeed  big,  but  let  us,  if  you  please,  take  an  original  view  of  the  thing  signified 
by  it.  To  inspire  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and,  strictly  taken,  means  no 
more  than  to  breathe  or  blow  in  ;  nothing  therefore  can  be  inspired  but  what  can  be 
blown  or  breathed,  and  nothing  can  be  so  but  wind  or  vapour,  which  indeed  may  fill  or 
puff  up  men  with  fanatical  and  hypochondriacal  ravings.  This  sort  of  inspiration  I 
very  readily  admit.  Euph.  What  you  say  is  subtle,  and  I  know  not  what  effect  it  might 
have  upon  me,  if  your  profound  discourse  did  not  hinder  its  own  operation.  Ale.  How 
so  ?  Euph.  Tell  nie,  Alciphron,  do  you  discourse  or  do  you  not  ?  To  me  it  seems  that 
you  discourse  admirably.  Ale  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  I  discourse.  Euph. 
But  when  I  endeavour  to  look  into  the  bottom  of  things,  behold,  a  scruple  riseth  in 
my  mind  how  this  can  be  ;  for  to  discourse  is  a  word  of  Latin  derivation,  which  origin- 
ally signifies  to  run  about ;  and  a  man  cannot  run  about,  but  he  must  change  place  and 
move  his  legs  ;  so  long  therefore  as  you  sit  on  this  bench,  you  cannot  be  said  to  dis- 
course. Solve  me  this  difficulty,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  solve  yours.  Ale. 
You  are  to  know,  that  discourse  is  a  word  borrowed  from  sensible  things,  to  express  an 
invisible  action  of  the  mind,  reasoning  or  inferring  one  thing  from  another;  and  in 
this  translated  sense,  we  may  be  said  to  discourse,  though  we  sit  still.  Euph.  And  may 
we  not  as  well  conceive,  that  the  term  inspiration  might  be  borrowed  from  sensible 
things  to  denote  an  action  of  God,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  influencing,  exciting, 
and  enlightening,  the  mind  of  a  prophet  or  an  apostle  3  who,  in  this  secondary,  figura- 
tive, and  translated  sense,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  inspired,  though  there  should  be 
nothing  in  the  case  of  that  wind  or  vapour  implied  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word  ? 
It  seems  to  me,  that  we  may  by  looking  into  our  own  minds  plainly  perceive  certain 
instincts,  impulses,  and  tendencies,  which  at  proper  periods  and  occasiojis  spring  up 
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unaccountably  in  the  soul  of  man.  We  observe  very  visible  signs  of  the  same  in  all 
other  animals.  And  these  things  being  ordinary  and  natural,  what  hinders  but  we  may 
conceive  it  possible  for  the  human  mind,  upon  an  extraordinary  account,  to  be  moved 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  its  faculties  stirred  up  and  actuated  by  supernatural 
power?  That  there  are,  and  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  wild  visions  and  hy- 
pochondriacal ravings,  nobody  can  deny ;  but  to  infer  from  thence,  that  tiiere  are  no 
true  inspirations  would  be  too  like  concluding,  that  some  men  arc  not  in  their  senses, 
because  other  men  are  fools.  And  though  1  am  no  prophet,  and  consequently  cannot 
pretend  to  a  clear  notion  of  this  matter  ;  yet  I  shall  not  therefore  take  upon  me  to 
deny,  but  a  true  prophet  or  inspired  person,  might  have  had  as  certain  means  of  dis- 
cerning between  Divine  inspiration  and  hypochondriacal  fancy,  as  you  can  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  till  you  have  proved  the  contrary.  You  may  meet  in  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  with  this  passage,  "  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream  let  him  tell  a  dream: 
and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully:  what  is  the  chaff  to  the 
wheat,  saith  the  Lord"!  Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire,  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  ham- 
mer that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  1'"  You  see  here  a  distinction  made  between 
wheat  and  chaif,  true  and  spurious,  with  the  mighty  force  and  power  of  the  former. 
But  I  beg  pardon  for  quoting  Scripture  to  yoa,  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  general 
sense  of  mankind,  and  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  heathens,  which  seems  sufficient  to 
conclude  Divine  inspiration  possible,  if  not  probable,  at  least  till  you  prove  the 
contrary. 

X.  Ale.  The  possibility  of  inspirations  and  revelations  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
deny.  Make  the  best  you  can  of  this  concession.  Euph.  Now  what  is  allowed  possible 
we  may  suppose  in  fact.  Ale.  We  may,  Ewpli.  Let  us  then  suppose,  that  God  had 
been  pleased  to  make  a  revelation  to  men  ;  and  that  he  inspired  some  as  a  means  to 
instruct  others.  Having  supposed  this,  can  you  deny,  that  their  inspired  discourses 
and  revelations  might  have  been  committed  to  writing,  or  that  being  written,  after  a 
long  tract  of  time  they  might  become  in  several  places  obscure  ;  that  some  of  them 
might  even  originally  have  been  less  clear  than  others,  or  that  they  might  suffer  some 
alteration  by  frequent  transcribing,  as  other  writings  are  known  to  have  done?  Is  it 
not  even  very  probable,  that  all  these  things  would  happen  ?  Ale.  I  grant  it.  Euph. 
And  granting  this,  with  what  pretence  can  you  reject  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  not  being 
Divine,  upon  the  account  of  such  signs  or  marks,  as  you  acknowledge  would  probably 
attend  a  Divine  revelation  transmitted  down  to  us  through  so  many  ages  ?  Ale.  But 
allowing  all  that  in  reason  you  can  desire,  and  granting  that  this  may  account  for  some 
obscurity,  may  reconcile  some  small  differences,  or  satisfy  us  how  some  difficulties 
might  arise,  by  inserting,  omitting,  or  changing,  bere  and  there  a  letter,  a  word,  or  per- 
haps a  sentence  ;  yet  these  are  but  small  matters,  in  respect  of  the  much  more  consi- 
derable ari8--^eighty  objections  I  could  produce  against  the  confessed  doctrines,  or 
subject  matter  6f  those  writings.  Let  us  see  what  is  contained  in  these  sacred  books, 
and  then  judge  whether  it  is  probable  or  possible  such  revelations  should  ever  have 
been  made  by  God.  Now  I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  contrive  any  thing  more  extrava- 
gant, than  the  accounts  we  there  find  of  apparitions,  devils,  miracles,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  regeneration,  grace,  self-denial,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  such-like  agri 
somnia :  things  so  odd,  unaccountable,  and  remote  from  tlie  appreliension  of  mankind, 
you  may  as  soon  wash  a  blackamore  white,  as  clear  them  of  absurdity.  No  critical 
skill  can  justify  them,  no  tradition  recommend  them,  I  will  not  say  for  Divine  revela- 
tions, but  even  for  the  inventions  of  men  of  sense.  Euph.  I  had  always  a  great  opinion 
of  your  sagacity,  but  now,  Alciphron,  I  consider  you  as  something  more  than  man; 
else  how  should  it  be  possible  for  you  to  know,  what  or  how  far  it  may  be  proper  for 
God  to  reveal  1  Methinks  it  may  consist  with  all  due  deference  to  the  greatest  of 
human  understandings,  to  suppose  them  ignorant  of  many  things,  which  are  not  suited 
to  their  faculties,  or  lie  out  of  their  reach.  Even  the  counsels  of  princes  lie  often  be- 
yond the  ken  of  their  subjects,  who  can  only  know  so  much  as  is  revealed  by  those  at 
the  helm;  and  are  often  unqualified  to  judge  of  the  usefulness  and  tendency  even  of 
that,  till  in  due  time  the  scheme  unfolds,  and  is  accounted  for  by  succeeding  events. 
That  many  points  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  are  remote  from  the  common  apprehen- 
sions of  mankind,  cannot  be  denied.  But  I  do  not  see,  that  it  follows  from  thence  they 
are  not  of  Divine  revelation.  On  the  contrary,  should  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  revelation  from  God  should  contain  something  different  in  kind,  or  more 
excellent  in  degree,  than  what  lay  open  to  the  common  sense  of  men,  or  could  even  be 
discovered  by  the  most  sagacious  philosopher?  Accounts  of  separate  spirits,  good  or 
bad,  prophecies,  miracles,  and  such  things,  are  undoubtedly  strange  ;  but  I  would  fain 
see  how  you  can  prove  them  impossible  or  absurd.    Ah,  Some  things  there  are  so 
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evidently  absurd,  tliat  it  would  be  almost  as  silly  to  disprove  them  as  to  believe  them  ; 
and  I  take  these  to  be  of  that  class. 

XI.  £uph.  But  is  it  not  possible,  some  men  may  shew  as  mudi  prejudice  and  nar- 
rowness in  rejecting  all  such  accounts,  as  others  might  easiness  and  credulity  in  admit- 
ting them?  I  never  durst  make  my  own  observation  or  experience  the  rule  and 
measure  of  things  spiritual,  supernatural,  or  relating  to  another  world,  because  [  should 
think  it  a  very  bad  one,  even  for  the  visible  and  natural  things  of  this  ;  it  would  be 
judging  like  the  Siamese,  who  was  positive  it  did  not  freeze  in  Holland,  because  he  had 
never  known  such  a  thing  as  hard  water  or  ice  in  his  own  country.  I  cannot  compre- 
hend why  any  one,  who  admits  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  should  pronounce  it  im- 
possible for  the  human  nature  to  be  united  to  the  Divine,  in  a  manner  ineffable  and 
incomprehensible  by  reason.  Neither  can  I  see  any  absurdity  in  admitting,  that  shi. 
ful  man  may  become  regenerate  or  a  new  creature,  by  the  grace  of  God  reclaiming  him 
from  a  carnal  life  to  a  spiritual  life  of  virtue  and  holiness.  And  since  the  being 
governed  by  sense  and  appetite  is  contrary  to  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  a  rational 
creature,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  we  are  prescribed  self-denial.  As  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  I  do  not  conceive  it  so  very  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
when  I  behold  vegetables  left  to  rot  in  the  earth  rise  up  again  with  newlife  and  vigour, 
or  a  worm,  to  all  appearance  dead,  change  its  nature,  and  that,  which  in  its  first  being 
crawled  on  the  earth,  become  a  new  species,  and  fly  abroad  with  wings.  And  indeed 
when  I  consider,  that  the  soul  and  body  are  things  so  very  different  and  heterogeneous, 
I  can  see  no  reason  to  be  positive,  that  the  one  must  necessarily  be  extinguished  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  other  ;  especially  since  I  find  in  myself  a  strong  natural  desire  of 
immortality,  and  I  have  not  observed  that  natural  appetites  are  wont  to  be  given  in 
vain,  or  merely  to  be  frustrated.  Upon  the  whole,  those  points  which  you  account  ex- 
travagant and  absurd,  I  dare  not  pronounce  to  be  so  till  I  see  good  reason  for  it. 

XII.  C)i.  No,  AUiphron,  your  positive  airs  must  not  pass  for  proofs  ;  nor  will  it 
suffice  to  say,  things  are  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  make  us  think  they  are  so  :  by 
common  sense,  [  suppose  should  be  meant,  either  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  or 
the  improved  reason  of  thinking  men.  Now  I  believe  that  all  those  articles  you  have 
with  so  much  capacity  and  fire  at  once  summed  up  and  exploded,  may  be  shewn  to  be 
not  disagreeable,  much  less  contrary,  to  common  sense  in  one  or  other  of  these  accep- 
tations. That  the  gods  might  appear  and  converse  among  men,  and  that  the  Divinity 
might  inhabit  human  natuic,  were  points  allowed  by  the  heathens  ;  and  for  this  I  ap- 
peal to  their  poets  and  philosophers,  whose  testimonies  are  so  numerous  and  clear,  that 
it  would  be  an  affront  to  repeat  them  to  a  man  of  any  education.  And  though  the 
notion  of  a  devil  may  not  be  so  obvious,  or  so  fully  described,  yet  there  appear  plain 
traces  of  it,  either  from  reason  or  tradition.  The  latter  Platonists,  as  Porphyry  and 
Jamblichus,  are  very  clear  intlie  point,  allowing  that  evil  demons  delude  and  tempt,  hurt 
and  possess  mankind.  That  the  ancient  Greeks,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians,  believed 
both  good  and  bad  angels,  may  be  plainly  collected  from  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  the  Chal- 
dean oracles.  Origen  observes,  that  almost  all  the  gentiles,  who  held  the  being  of 
demons,  allowed  there  were  bad  ones.*  There  is  even  something  as  early  as  Homer, 
that  is  thought  by  the  learned  Cardinal  Bessariont  to  allude  to  the  fall  of  Satan,  in  the 
account  of  Ate,  whom  the  poet  represents  as  cast  down  from  heaven  by  Jove,  and  then 
wandering  about  the  earth,  doing  mischief  to  mankind.  The  same  Ate  is  said  by 
Hesiod  to  be  the  daughter  of  Discord  :  and  by  Euripides,  in  his  Hippolitus,  is  men- 
tioned as  a  tempter  to  evil.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  Plutarch,  in  his  book  De 
Vitando  iEip  Alieno,  speaks  after  Empedocles,  of  certain  demons  that  fell  from  heaven, 
and  were  banished  by  God,  Aal/ioyis  flisXaroi  itx)  cufxtomviTg.  Nor  is  that  less  remark- 
able which  is  observed  l)y  Ficinus  from  Pherccydes  Syrus,  that  there  had  been  a  down- 
fal  of  demons  who  revolted  from  God  ;  and  that  Ophioneus  (the  old  serpent)  was  head 
of  that  rebellious  crew. }  Then  as  to  other  articles,  let  any  one  consider  what  the 
Pythagoreans  taught  of  the  purgation  and  Xum;,  or  deliverance  of  the  soul :  what  most 
philosophers,  but  especially  the  Stoics,  of  subduing  our  passions :  what  Plato  and 
Hierocles  have  said  of  foi';;,iving  injuries :  what  the  acute  and  sagacious  Aristotle  writes, 
in  his  ElJjics  to  Nicliomacljus,  of  the  spiritual  and  Divine  life,  that  life,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  too  excellent  to  be  thought  human  ;  insomuch  as  man,  so  far  forth  as  man, 
cannot  attain  to  it,  but  only  so  far  forth  as  he  has  something  Divine  in  him  ;  and  par- 
ticularly, let  him  reflect  on  what  Socrates  taught,  to  wit,  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  learned 
from  men,  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  good  men  are  not  good  by  virtue  of  human 
care  or  diligenr'c,  ovk  sivat  w,S^umvriv  iTrtfjisMtav  v  ayaQoi  ayadol  yiyvovTai,^  Let  any  man 
who  really  thinks,  hut  consider  what  otiier  thinking  men  have  thought,  who  cannot  be 
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supposed  prejudiced  in  favour  of  revealed  religion  ;  and  he  will  see  cause,  if  not  to 
think  with  reverence  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of  grace,  self-denial,  regeneration, 
sanctification,  and  the  rest,  even  the  most  mysterious,  at  least  to  judge  more  modestly, 
and  warily,  than  those  who  shall,  with  a  confident  air,  pronounce  them  absurd,  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  reason  of  manUijid.  And  in  regard  to  a  future  state,  the  common  sense 
of  the  gentile  world,  modern,  or  ancient,  and  theopinionsofthe  wisest  men  of  antiquity, 
are  things  so  well  known,  that  I  need  say  nothing  about  them.  To  me  it  seems,  the 
minute  philosophers,  when  they  appeal  to  reason  and  common  sense,  mean  only  the 
sense  of  their  own  party:  a  coin,  how  current  soever  among  themselves,  that  other  men 
will  biing  to  the  touchstone,  and  pass  for  no  move  than  it  is  worth.  Lt/s.  Be  those 
notions  agreeable  to  what  or  whose  sense  they  may,  they  ai'e  not  agreeable  to  mine. 
And  if  I  am  thought  ignorant  for  this,  I  pity  those  who  think  me  so. 

Xril.  I  enjoy  myself,  and  follow  my  own  courses,  without  remorse  or  fear ;  which  I 
should  not  do,  if  my  head  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  ;  whether  gentile  or  Christian, 
philosophical  or  revealed,  it  is  all  one  to  me.    Let  others  know  or  believe  what  they 
can,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  I,  for  my  part,  am  happy  and  safe  in  myignorance.     Cri. 
Perhaps  not  so  safe  neither.     Lys.  Why,  surely  you  will  not  pretend  that  ignorance  is 
criminal?     Cri.  Ignorance  alone  is  not  a  crime.      But  that  wilful  ignorance,  affected 
ignorance,  ignorance  from  sloth,  or  conceited  ignorance,  is  a  fault,  might  easily  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  heathen  writers ;  and  it  needs  no  proof  to  shew,  that  if 
ignorance  be  our  fault,  we  cannot  be  secure  in  it  as  an  excuse.     Lys.  Honest  Crito 
seems  to  hint,  that  a  man  should  take  care  to  inform  himself,  while  alive,  lest  his  neg- 
lect be  punished  when  he  is  dead.     Nothing  is  so  pusillanimous  and  unbecoming  a 
gentleman  as  fear :  nor  could  you  take  a  likelier  course  to  fix  and  rivet  a  man  of  honour 
in  guilt,  than  by  attempting  to  frighten  him  out  of  it.      This  is  the  stale  absurd  strata- 
gem of  priests,  and  that  which  makes  them  and  their  religion  more  odious  and  con- 
temptible to  me  than  all  the  other  articles  put  together.      Cri.  I  would  fain  know  why 
it  may  not  be  reasonable  for  a  man  of  honour  or  any  man  who  has  done  amiss,  to  fear. 
Guilt  is  the  natural  parent  of  fear;  and  nature  is  not  used  to  make  men  fear  where 
there  is  no  occasion.    That  impious  and  profane  men  should  expect  Divine  punish- 
ment, doth  not  seem  so  absurd  to  conceive  :  and  that  under  this  expectation  they  should 
be  uneasy  and  even  afraid,  how  consistent  soever  it  may  or  may  not  be  with  honour,  I 
am  sure  consists  with  reason.    I/ys.  That  thing  of  hell  and  eternal  punishment  is  the 
most  absurd  as  well  as  the  most  disagreeable  thought  that  ever  entered  the  head  of 
mortal  man.     Cri.  But  you  must  own  that  it  is  not  an  absurdity  peculiar  to  Christians, 
since  Socrates,  that  great  free-thinker  of  Athens,  thought  it  probable  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  impious  men  for  ever  punished  in  hell.*     It  is  recorded  of  this  same 
Socrates,  that  he  has  been  often  known  to  think  for  four-and-twenty  hours  together, 
fixed  in  the  same  posture,  and  wrapped  up  in  meditation.     Lys.  Our  modern  free- 
thinkers are  a  more  lively  sort  of  men.     Those  old  philosophers  were  most  of  them 
whimsical.     They  had,  in  my  judgment,  a  dry,  narrow,  timorous  way  of  thinking,  which 
by  no  means  came  up  to  the  frank  humour  of  our  times.     Cri.  But  I  appeal  to  your 
own  judgment,  if  a  man  who  knows  not  the  nature  of  the  soul  can  be  assured  by  the 
light  of  reason,  whether  it  is  mortal  or  immortal  ? 

An  simul  iutereat  nobiscum  morle  perempta, 
An  tenebras  orci  visat  vastasque  lacunas  ? 

Lijs.  But  what  if  I  know  the  nature  of  the  soul  ?  What  if  I  have  been  taught  that 
whole  secret  by  a  modern  free-thinker  1  a  man  of  science  who  discovered  it  not 
by  a  tiresome  introversion  of  his  faculties,  not  by  amusing  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of 
notions,  or  stupidly  thinking  for  whole  days  and  nights  together,  but  by  looking  into 
things,  and  observing  the  analogy  of  nature. 

XIV.  This  great  man  is  a  philosopher  by  fire,  who  has  made  many  processes  upon 
vegetables.  It  is  his  opinion,  that  men  and  vegetables  are  really  of  the  same  species: 
that  animals  are  moving  vegetables,  and  vegetables  fixed  animals ;  that  the  mouths  of 
the  one  and  the  roots  of  the  other  serve  to  the  same  use,  diSering  only  in  position  ; 
that  blossoms  and  flowers  answer  to  the  most  indecent  and  concealed  parts  of  the 
human  body  ;  that  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  are  both  alike  organized,  and  that  in 
both  there  is  life,  or  a  certain  motion  and  circulation  of  juices  through  propertubes  or 
vessels.  I  shall  never  forget  this  able  man's  unfolding  the  nature  of  the  soul  in  the 
following  manner.  The  soul,  said  he,  is  that  specific  form  or  principle  from  whence 
proceed  the  distinct  qualities  or  properties  of  things.  Now,  as  vegetables  are  a  more 
simple  and  less  perfect  compound,  and  consequently  more  easily  analysed  than  animals, 
we  will  begin  with  the  contemplation  of  the  souls  of  vegetables.  Know  then,  that  the 
soul  of  any  plant,  rosemary  for  instance,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  essential  oil, 

•  Vide  Platon.  in  Ggigia. 
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Upon  this  depends  its  peculiar  fragrance,  taste,  and  medicinal  virtues,  or  in  other 
words  its  life  and  operations.  Separate  or  extract  this  essential  oil  hy  chemic  art,  and 
you  get  the  soul  of  the  plant :  what  remains  being  a  dead  carcass,  without  any  one 
property  or  virtue  of  the  plant,  which  is  preserved  entire  in  the  oil,  a  drachm  whereof 
goes  further  than  several  pounds  of  the  plant.  Now  this  same  essential  oil  is  itself  a 
composition  of  sulphur  and  salt,  or  of  a  gross  unctuous  substance,  and  a  fine  subtile 
principle  or  volatile  salt  imprisoned  therein.  The  volatile  salt  is  properly  the  essence 
of  the  soul  of  the  plant,  containing  all  its  virtue,  and  the  oil  is  the  vehicle  of  this  most 
subtile  part  of  the  soul,  or  that  which  fixes  and  individuates  it.  And  as,  upon  separa- 
tion of  this  oil  from  the  plant,  the  plant  dies,  so  a  second  death  or  death  of  the  soul 
ensues  upon  the  resolution  of  this  essential  oil  into  its  principles;  as  appears  by  leav- 
ing it  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  open  air,  so  that  the  volatile  salt  or  spirit  may  fly 
off:  after  which  the  oil  remains  dead  and  insipid,  but  without  any  sensible  diminution 
of  its  weight,  by  the  loss  of  that  volatile  essence  of  the  soul,  that  ethereal  aura,  that 
spark  of  entity,  which  returns  and  mixes  with  the  solar  light,  the  universal  soul  of  the 
world,  and  only  source  of  life,  whether  vegetable,  animal,  or  intellectual ;  which  differ 
only  according  to  the  grossness  or  fineness  of  tlie  vehicles,  and  the  different  textures 
of  the  natural  alembics,  or,  in  other  words,  the  organized  bodies  where  the  abovemen. 
tinned  volatile  essence  inhabits  and  is  elaborated,  where  it  acts  and  is  acted  upon. 
This  chemical  system  lets  you  at  once  into  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  accounts  for  all 
its  phenomena.  In  that  compound  which  is  called  man,  the  soul  or  essential  oil  is 
wliat  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  animal  spirit :  for  you  must  know,  it  is  a  point 
agreed  by  chemists,  that  spirits  are  nothing  but  the  more  subtile  oils.  Now  in  pro- 
portion as  the  essential  oil  of  man  is  more  subtile  than  that  of  other  creatures,  the 
volatile  salt  that  impregnates  it  is  more  at  liberty  to  act,  which  accounts  for  those  spe- 
cific properties  and  actions  of  human  kind,  which  distinguish  them  above  other  crea- 
tures. Hence  you  may  learn  why  among  the  wise  ancients,  salt  was  another  name  for 
wit,  and  in  our  times  a  dull  man  is  said  to  be  insipid  or  insulse.  Aromatic  oils  matu- 
rated by  great  length  of  time  turn  to  salts  :  this  shews  why  human  kind  grow  wiser  by 
age.  And  what  I  have  said  of  the  twofold  death  or  dissolution,  first  of  the  compound, 
by  separating  the  soul  from  theorganical  body,  and  secondly  of  the  soul  itself,  by  divid- 
ing the  volatile  salt  from  the  oil,  illustrates  and  explains  that  notion  of  certain  ancient 
philosophers :  that  as  the  man  was  a  compound  of  soul  and  body,  so  the  soul  was  com- 
pounded of  the  mind  or  intellect,  and  its  ethereal  vehicle  ;  and  that  the  separation  of 
soul  and  body,  or  death  of  the  man,  is,  after  a  long  tract  of  time,  succeeded  by  a  second 
death  of  the  soul  itself,  to  wit,  the  separation  or  deliverance  of  the  intellect  from  its 
vehicle,  and  reunion  with  the  Sun.  Euph.  OLysicles!  your  ingenious  friend  has 
opened  a  new  scene,  and  explained  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  points  in  the  clearest 
and  easiest  manner.  Lys.  I  must  own  this  account  of  things  struck  my  fancy.  I  am 
no  great  lover  of  creeds  or  systems  ;  but  when  a  notion  is  reasonable  and  grounded  on 
experience  I  know  how  to  value  it.  Cri.  In  good  earnest,  Lysicles,  do  you  believe 
this  account  to  be  true  ?  Lys.  Why  then  in  good  earnest  I  do  not  know  whether  I  do 
or  no.  But  I  can  assure  you  the  ingenious  artist  himself  has  not  the  least  doubt  about 
it.  And  to  believe  an  artist  in  his  art  is  a  just  maxim  and  short  way  to  science.  Cri. 
Bat  what  relation  hath  the  soul  of  man  to  chemic  art  ?  The  same  reason,  tliat  bids 
me  trust  a  skilful  artist  in  his  art,  inclines  me  to  suspect  him  out  of  his  art.  Men  are 
too  apt  to  reduce  unknown  things  to  the  standard  of  what  they  know,  and  bring  a  pre- 
judice or  tincture  from  things  they  have  been  conversant  in,  to  judge  thereby  of  things 
in  which  they  have  not  been  conversant.  I  have  known  a  fidler  gravely  teach  that  the 
soul  was  harmony ;  a  geometrician  very  positive  that  the  soul  must  be  extended  ;  and 
a  physician,  who  having  pickled  half-a-dozen  embryos  and  dissected  as  many  rats  and 
frogs,  grew  conceited,  and  affirmed  there  was  no  soul  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  vulgar 
error.  Lys.  IVfy  notions  sit  easy.  I  shall  not  engage  in  pedantic  disputes  about 
them.  They  who  do  not  like  them  may  leave  them.  Euph.  This  I  suppose,  is  said 
much  like  a  gentleman. 

XV.  But  pray,  Lysicles,  tell  me  whether  the  clergy  come  within  that  general  rule 
of  yours,  that  an  artist  may  be  trusted  in  his  art  1  Lys.  By  no  means.  Exiph.  Why 
BO?  Lys.  Because  I  take  myself  to  know  as  much  of  those  matters  as  they  do. 
Euph.  But  you  allow,  that  in  any  other  profession,  one  who  had  spent  much  time  and 
pains  may  attain  more  knowledge,  than  a  man  of  equal  or  better  parts,  who  never 
made  it  his  particular  business.  Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  And  nevertheless  in  things  reli- 
gious and  Divine  you  think  all  men  equally  knowing.  Lys.  I  do  not  say  all  men. 
But  I  think  all  men  of  sense  competent  judges.  Euph,  What!  are  the  Divine  attri- 
butes and  dispensations  to  mankind,  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  rational  creatures, 
with  the  means  of  improving  and  perfecting  their  beings,  more  easy  and  obvious 
points  than  those  which  make  the  subject  of  every  common  profession  1    Lys.  Perhaps 
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not :  but  one  thing  I  know,  some  things  are  so  manifestly  absurd,  that  no  authority 
shall  malte  me  give  into  them.    For  instance,  if  all  manldnd  should  pretend  to  per- 
suade me  that  the  Son  of  God  was  boin  upon  earth  in  a  poor  family,  was  spit  upon, 
buffeted,  and  crucified,  lived  like  a  beggar  and  died  lilie  a  thief,  I  should  never  believe 
one  syllable  of  it.    Common  sense  shews  every  one,  what  figure  it  would  be  decent  for 
an  earthly  prince  or  ambassador  to  make  ;  and  the  Son  of  God,  upon  an  embassy  from 
heaven,  must  needs  have  made  an  appearance  beyond  all  others  of  great  eclat,  and  in 
all  respects  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  Jesus  Christ  is  reported  to  have  made,  even 
by  his  own  historians.    Euph.  O  Lysicles !  though  I  had  ever  so  much  mind  to  ap- 
prove and  applaud  your  ingenious  reasoning,  yet  I  dare  not  assent  to  this  for  fear  of 
Crito.    Lys.  Why  so  1    Evph.  Because  he  observed  just  now,  that  men  judge  of 
things  they  do  not  know,  by  prejudices  from  things  they  do  knovV.    And  I  fear  he 
would  object  that  you,  who  have  been  conversant  in  the   grand  moiide,  having  your 
head  filled  with  a  notion  of  attendants  and  equipage  and  liveries,  the  familiar  badges 
of  human  grandeur,  are  less  able  to  judge  of  that  which  is  truly  Divine  ;  and  that  one 
who  had  seen  less,  and  thoaght  more,  would  be  apt  to  imagine  a  pompous  parade  of 
worldly  greatness,  not  the  most  becoming  the  author  of  a  spiritual  religion,  that  was 
designed  to  wean  men  from  the  world,  and  raise  them  above  it.     Cri.  Do  you  think, 
Lysicles,  if  a  man  should  make  his  entrance  into  London  in  a  rich  suit  of  clothes,  with 
a  hundred  gilt  coaches,  and  a  thousand  laced  footmen ;  that  this  would  be  a  more 
Divine  appearance,  and  have  more  of  true  grandeur  in  it,  than  if  he  had  power  with 
a  word  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases,  to  raise  the  dead  to  life,  and  still  the  raging  of 
the  winds  and  the  sea  ?    Lys.  Without  all  doubt  it  must  be  very  agreeable  to  com- 
mon sense  to  suppose,  that  he  could  restore  others  to  life  who  could  not  save  his  own ! 
You  tell  us,  indeed,  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  :  but  what  occasion  was  there  for 
him  to  die,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  Son  of  God  for  wicked  men  f  and  why  in  that 
individual  place?    Why  at  that  very  time  above  all  others  ?    Why  did  he  not  make 
his  appearance  earlier,  and  preach  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  benefit  might 
have  been  more  extensive  ?    Account  for  all  these  points,  and  reconcile  them,  if  you 
can,  to  the  common  notions  and  plain  sense  of  mankind.     Cri.  And  what  if  those,  as 
well  as  many  other  points  should  lie  out  of  the  road  thatwe  are  acquainted  with  ;  must 
we  therefore  explode  them,  and  make  it  a  rule  to  condemn  every  proceeding  as  sense- 
less, that  doth  not  square  with  the  vulgar  sense  of  man  ;  if  the  precepts  and  certain 
primary  tenets  of  religion  appear  in  the  eye  of  reason  good  and  useful ;  and  if  they  are 
also  found  to  he  so  by  their  effects  ;  we  may  for  the  sake  of  them,  admit  certain  other 
points  or  doctrines  recommended  with  them,  to  have  a  good  tendency,  to  be  right  and 
true  ;  although  we  cannot  discern  their  goodness  or  truth  by  the  mere  light  of  human 
reason,  which  may  well  be  supposed  an  insufficient  judge  of  the  proceedings,  counsels, 
and  designs,  of  Providence,  and  this  sufficeth  to  make  our  conviction  reasonable. 

XVI.  It  is  an  allowed  point  that  no  man  can  judge  of  this  or  that  part  of  a  machine 
taken  by  itself,  without  knowing  the  whole,  the  mutual  relation  or  dependence  of  its 
parts,  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  made.  And,  as  this  is  a  point  acknowledged  in 
corporeal  an3  natural  things,  ought  we  not  by  a  parity  of  reason  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment of  a  single  unaccountable  part  of  the  Divine  economy,  till  we  are  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  moral  system,  or  world  of  spirits,  and  are  let  into  the  designs  of 
God's  providence,  and  have  an  extensive  view  of  his  dispensations  past,  present,  and 
future  t  Alas  !  Lysicles,  what  do  you  know  even  of  yourself,  whence  you  come,  what 
you  are,  or  whither  you  are  going  t  To  me  it  seems,  that  a  minute  philosopher  is 
like  a  conceited  spectator,  who  never  looked  behind  the  scenes,  and  yet  would  judge 
of  the  machinery ;  who  from  a  transient  glimpse  of  a  part  only  of  some  one  scene, 
would  take  upon  him  to  censure  the  plot  of  a  play.  Lys.  As  to  the  plot  I  will  not  say  ; 
but  in  half  a  scene  a  man  may  judge  of  an  absurd  actor.  With  what  colour  or  pretext 
can  you  justify  the  vindictive,  froward,  whimsical  behaviour  of  some  inspired  teachers 
or  prophets  ?  Particulars  that  serve  neither  for  profit  nor  pleasure  I  make  a  shift  to 
forget;  but  in  general  the  truth  of  this  charge  I  do  very  well  remember.  Cri.  You 
need  be  at  no  pains  to  prove  a  point  I  shall  neither  justify  nor  deny.  That  there  have 
been  human  passions,  infirmities,  and  defects,  in  persons  inspired  by  God,  I  freely  own; 
nay,  that  vei-y  wicked  men  have  been  inspired,  as  Balaam  for  instance  and  Caiaphas, 
cannot  be  denied.  But  what  will  you  infer  from  thence  1  Can  you  prove  it  impos- 
sible, that  a  weak  or  sinful  man  should  become  an  instrument  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
conveying  his  purpose  to  other  sinners?  Or  that  Divine  light  may  not,  as  well  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  shine  on  a  foul  vessel  without  polluting  its  rays.  Lys.  To  make 
short  work,  the  right  way  would  be  to  put  out  our  eyes,  and  not  judge  at  all.  Cri. 
I  do  not  say  so,  but  I  think  it  would  be  right,  if  some  sanguine  persons  upon  certain 
points  suspected  their  own  judgment.  Ale.  But  the  very  things  said  to  be  inspired, 
taken  by  themselves  and  in  their  own  nature,  are  sometimes  so  Avrong,  to  say  no 
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worse,  that  a  man  may  pronounce  them  not  to  be  Divine  at  first  sight;  without 
troubling  his  head  about  the  system  of  Providence  or  connexion  oif  events:  as 
one  may  say  that  grass  is  green  witliont  knowing  or  considering  how  it  grows, 
what  uses  it  is  subservient  to,  or  how  it  is  coniircted  with  the  mundane  system. 
1  bus  for  instance,  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites, 
every  one  at  first  glance  sees  to  he  cruel  and  unjust,  and  may  therefore  without  deli- 
berating pronounce  them  unworthy  of  God.  Cfi.  But,  Alciphron,  to  judge  rightly 
of  these  things,  may  it  not  be  proper  to  consider  how  long  the  Israelites  had  wrought 
under  those  severe  task-masters  of  Egypt,  what  injuries  and  hardships  they  had  sus- 
tained from  them,  what  crimes  and  abominations  the  Canaanites  had  been  guilty  of, 
what  right  God  hath  to  dispose  of  the  things  of  this  world,  to  punish  delinquents, 
and  to  appoint  both  the  manner  and  the  instruments  of  his  justice?  JVIan  who  has  not 
such  right  over  his  fellow  creatures,  who  is  himself  a  fellow  sinner  with  them,  who  is 
liable  to  error  as  well  as  passion,  whose  views  are  imperfect,  who  is  governed  more  by 
prejudice  than  the  truth  of  things,  may  not  improbably  deceive  himself,  when  he  sets 
up  for  a  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  holy,  omniscient,  impassive  Creator  and 
Governor  of  all  things. 

XVJI.  Ale.  Believe  me,  Crito,men  are  never  so  industrious  to  deceive  themselves, 
as  when  they  engage  to  defend  their  prejudices.  You  would  fain  reason  us  out  of  all 
use  of  our  reason  :  can  any  thing  be  more  irrational  ?  To  forbid  us  to  reason  on  the 
Divine  dispensations,  is  to  suppose  they  will  not  bear  tiie  test  of  reason  :  or,  in  other 
words,  that  God  acts  without  reason,  which  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  no,  not  in  any 
single  instance  :  for  if  in  one,  why  not  in  another  ?  Whoever  therefore  allows  a  God, 
must  allow  that  he  always  acts  reasonably.  I  will  not  therefore  attribute  to  him  ac- 
tions and  proceedings  that  are  unreasonable.  He  hath  given  me  reason  to  judge 
withal ;  and  I  will  judge  by  that  unerring  light,  lighted  from  the  universal  lamp  of 
nature.  Cri.  O  Alciphron !  as  I  frankly  own  the  common  remark  to  be  true,  that 
when  a  man  is  against  reason,  it  is  a  shrewd  sign  reason  is  against  him  ;  so  I  should 
never  go  about  to  dissuade  any  one,  much  less  one  who  so  well  knew  the  value  of  it, 
from  using  that  noble  talent.  On  the  contrai-y,  upon  all  subjects  of  moment,  in  my 
opinion,  a  man  ought  to  use  his  reason :  but  then,  whether  it  may  not  be  reasonable  to 
use  it  with  some  deference  to  superior  reason,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  consider. 
■^Ic.  It  must  surely  derogate  from  the  wisdom  pf  God,  to  suppose  his  conduct  cannot 
bear  being  inspected,  not  even  by  the  twilight  of  human  reason.  Eupfi.  You  allow, 
then,  God  to  be  wise  1  ^/c.  I  do.  Ei/ph.  What!  infinitely  wise?  Jlc.  Even  in- 
finitely. Euph.  His  wisdom  then,  far  exceeds  that  of  man  ?  Jlc.  Vastly.  Buph. 
Probably  more  than  the  wisdom  of  man  that  of  a  child  ?  Jlc.  Without  all  question. 
Emph.  What  think  you,  Alciphron,  must  not  the  conduct  of  a  parent  seem  very  un- 
accountable to  a  child,  when  its  inclinations  are  thwarted,  when  it  is  put  to  learn  the 
letters,  when  it  is  obliged  to  swallow  bitter  physic,  to  part  with  what  it  likes,  and  to 
suffer  and  do,  and  see,  many  things  done  contrary  to  its  own  judgment,  however  rea- 
sonable or  agreeable  to  that  of  others?  Alo.  This  T  grant.  Evph.  Will  it  not  there- 
fore follow  from  hence,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  that  the  little  child,  man,  when  it  takes 
upon  it  to  judge  of  the  schemes  of  parental  providence,  and  a  thing  of  yesterday,  to 
criticise  the  economy  of  the  Ancient  of  Days?  will  it  not  follow,  I  say,  that  such  a 
judge  of  such  matters  must  be  apt  to  make  very  erroneous  judgments?  esteeming 
those  things  in  themselves  unaccountable,  which  he  cannot  account  for;  and  con- 
cluding of  some  certain  points,  from  an  appearance  of  arbitrary  carriage  towards  him, 
which  is  suited  to  his  infancy  and  ignorance,  that  they  are  in  themselves^ capricious  or 
absurd, and  cannot  proceed  from  a  wise,  just,  and  benevolent  God.  This  single  con- 
sideration, if  duly  attended  to,  would,  1  verily  think,  put  an  end  to  many  conceited 
reasonings  against  revealed  religion.  Ale.  You  would  have  us  then  conclude,  that 
things,  to  our  wisdom  unaccountable,  may  nevertheless  proceed  from  an  abyss  of  wisdom 
which  our  line  cannot  fathom ;  and  that  prospects  viewed  but  in  part,  and  by  the 
broken  tinged  light  of  our  intellects,  though  tons  they  may  seem  disproportionate  and 
monstrous,  may  nevertheless  appear  quite  otherwise  to  another  eye,  and  in  a  different 
situation  :  in  a  word,  that  as  human  wisdom  is  but  childish  folly,  in  respect  of  the 
Divine,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  m  ly  sometimes  seem  foolishness  to  men. 

XVIII.  Enph.  I  would  not  have  you  make  these  conclusions,  unless  in  reason  you 
ought  to  make  them  :  but  if  they  are  reasonable,  why  should  you  not  make  them  ? 
Ale.  Some  things  may  seem  reasonable  at  one  time,  and  notat  another :  and  I  take  this 
very  apology  you  make,  for  credulity  and  superstition,  to  be  one  of  those  things. 
When  I  view  it  in  its  principles,  it  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  just  concessions; 
but  when  I  consider  its  consequences,  I  cannot  agree  to  it.  A  man  had  as  good 
abdicate  his  nature,  as  disclaim  the  use  of  reason.  A  doctrine  is  unaccountable,  there- 
fore it  niust  be  Divine  ?    Euph,  Credulity  and  superstition  are  qualities  so  disagree. 
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able  and  degrading  to  human  nature,  so  surely  an  effect  of  weakness,  and  so  frequently  a 
cause  of  wickedness,  that  1  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  a, just  course  of  rea- 
soning lead  to  them.  I  can  never  think  that  reason  is  a  lilind  guide  to  folly,  or  that 
there  is  any  connexion  between  truth  and  falsehood,  no  more  than  I  think  a  thing's 
being  unaccountable,  a  proof  that  it  is  Divine  :  though  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help 
acknowledging,  it  follows  from  your  own  avowed  principles,  that  a  thing's  being 
unaccountable,  or  incomprehensible  to  our  reason,  is  no  sure  argument  to  con- 
clude it  is  not  Divine  ;  especially  when  there  are  collateral  proofs  of  its  being  so.  A 
child  is  influenced  by  the  many  sensible  effects  it  hath  felt,  of  paternal  love,  and  care, 
and  superior  wisdom,  to  believe  and  do  several  things  with  an  implicit  faith  and  obe- 
dience :  and  if  we  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  truth  and  reasonableness  which  we 
plainly  see  in  so  many  points  within  our  cognizance,  and  the  advantages  which  we  ex- 
perience from  the  seed  of  the  gospel  sown  in  good  ground,  were  disposed  to  an  im- 
plicit belief  of  certain  other  points,  relating  to  schemes  we  do  not  know,  or  subjects  to 
which  our  talents  are  perhaps  disproportionate,  I  am  tempted  to  think  it  might  become 
our  duty  without  dishonouring  our  reason  ;  which  is  never  so  much  dishonoured  as 
when  it  is  foiled,  and  never  in  more  danger  of  being  foiled,  than  by  judging  where  it 
hath  neither  means  nor  right  to  judge,  hys.  I  would  give  a  good  deal,  to  see  that  in- 
genious gamester  Glaucus  have  the  handling  of  Euphranor  one  night  at  our  club.  I 
own  he  is  a  peg  too  high  for  me  in  some  of  his  notions  :  but  then  he  is  admirable  at 
vindicating  hurhan  reason  against  the  impositions  of  priestcraft. 

XIX.  Ale.  He  would  undertake  to  make  it  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  there  was  nothing 
worth  a  straw  in  Christianity,  but  what  every  one  knew,  or  might  know,  as  well  with- 
out as  with  it,  before  as  since  Jesus  Christ.  Cri.  That  great  men,  it  seems,  teacheth, 
that  common  sense  alone  is  the  pole-star,  by  which  mankind  ought  to  steer  ;  and  that 
what  is  called  revelation  must  be  ridiculous,  because  it  is  unnecessary  and  useless,  the 
natural  talents  of  every  man  being  sufficient  to  make  him  happy,  good,  and  wise,  with- 
out any  further  correspondence  with  Heaven  either  for  light  or  aid.  Euph.  I  have  al- 
ready acknowledged  hoiv  sensible  I  am,  that  my  situation  in  this  obscure  corner  of  the 
country  deprives  me  of  many  advantages,  to  be  had  from  the  conversation  of  ingenious 
men  in  town.  To  make  myself  some  amends,  I  am  obliged  to  converse  with  the  dead 
and  my  own  thoughts,  which  last  [  know  are  of  little  weight  against  the  authority  of 
Glaucus,  or  such-like  great  men  in  the  minute  philosophy.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
Socrates,  for  he  too  was  of  an  opinion  very  different  from  that  ascribed  to  Glaucus?  Ale. 
For  the  present  we  need  not  insist  on  authorities,  ancient  or  modern,  or  inquire 
which  was  the  greater  man,  Socrates  or  Glaucus.  Though,  methinks,  for  so  much  as 
authority  can  signify,  the  present  times,  gray  and  hoary  with  age  and  experience,  have 
a  manifest  advantage  over  those  that  are  falsely  called  ancient.  But  not  to  dwell  on 
authorities,  I  tell  you  in  plain  English,  Euphranor,  we  do  not  want  your  revelations  ; 
and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  those  that  are  clear  every  body  knew  before,  and  those 
that  are  obscure  nobody  is  the  better  for.  Euph.  Whether  it  was  possible  for  mankind 
to  have  known  all  parts  of  the  Christian  religion,  besides  mysteries  and  positive  insti- 
tutions, is  not  the  question  between  us ;  and  that  they  actually  did  not  know  them  is 
too  plain  to  be  denied.  This,  perhaps,  was  for  want  of  making  a  due  use  of  reason. 
But,  as  to  the  usefulness  of  revelation,  it  seems  much  the  same  thing  whether  they  could 
not  know,  or  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  know,  the  doctrines  revealed.  And  as  for 
those  doctrines  which  were  too  obscure  to  penetrate,  or  too  sublime  to  reach,  by  natural 
reason  ;  how  far  mankind  may  be  the  better  for  them,  is  more,  I  had  almost  said,  than 
even  you  or  Glaucus  can  tell. 

XX.  Ale.  But  whatever  may  be  pretended  as  to  obscure  doctrines  and  dispensa- 
tions, all  this  hath  nothing  to  do  with  prophecies,  which  being  altogether  relative  to 
mankind,  and  the  events  of  this  world,  to  which  our  faculties  are  surely  well  enough 
proportioned,  one  might  expect  should  be  very  clear,  and  such  as  might  inform  in- 
stead of  puzzling  us.  Euph.  And  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  as  some  prophecies  are 
clear,  there  are  others  very  obscure  :  but  left  to  myself,  I  doubt  I  should  never  have 
inferred  from  thence  that  they  were  not  Divine.  In  my  own  way  of  thinking  I  should 
have  been  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  prophecies  we  understand  are  a  proof  for  inspira- 
tion ;  but  that  those  we  do  not  understand  are  no  proof  against  it.  Inasmuch  as  for  the 
latter  our  ignorance  or  the  reserve  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  account,  but  for  the  other 
nothing,  for  aught  that  I  see,  can  account  but  inspiration.  Ale.  Now  I  know  several 
sagacious  men,  who  conclude  this  very  differently  from  you,  to  wit,  that  the  one  sort  of 
prophecies  is  nonsense,  and  the  other  contrived  after  the  events.  Behold  the  difference 
between  a  man  of  free  thought  and  one  of  narrow  principles!  Euph.  It  seems  then 
they  reject  the  revelations  because  they  are  obscure,  and  Daniel's  prophecies  because 
they  are  clear  1  Ale.  Either  way  a  man  of  sense  sees  cause  to  suspect  there  has  been  foul 
play.  Euph.  Your  men  of  sense  are,  it  seems,  hard  to  please.  Ale.  Our  philoso- 
phers are  men  of  piercing  eyes.    Euph.  I  suppose  such  men  never  make  transient 
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judgments  from  transient  views ;  but  always  established  fixed  conclusions  upon  a 
thorougli  inspection  of  things.  For  my  own  part,  I  dare  not  engage  with  a  man,  who 
has  examined  those  points  so  nicely,  as  it  may  be  presumed  you  have  done :  but  I  could 
name  some  eminent  writers  of  our  own,  now  living,  whose  books  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
phecy have  given  great  satisfaction  to  gentlemen,  who  pass  for  men  of  sense  and  learn- 
ing  here  in  the  country.  Ale.  You  must  Icnow,  Euphranor,  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  peruse 
the  learned  writings  of  divines,  on  a  subject  which  a  man  may  see  through  with  half 
an  eye.  To  me  it  is  sufficient,  that  the  point  itself  is  odd  and  out  of  the  road  of  nature. 
For  the  rest  I  leave  them  to  dispute  and  settle  among  themselves,  where  to  fix  the 
precise  time  when  the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah  ;  or  whether  in  Daniel's  prophecy 
of  the  Messiah  we  should  compute  by  the  Chaldean  or  the  Julian  year.  My  only  con- 
clusion concerningall  such  matters  is,  that  I  willnever  trouble  myself  about  them.  Euph, 
To  an  extraordinary  genius,  who  sees  things  with  half  an  eye,  I  know  not  what  to  say : 
but  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  one  would  think  it  should  be  very  rash  in  them  to  conclude, 
without  much  and  exact  inquiry,  on  the  unsafe  side  of  a  question  which  concerns  their 
chief  interest.  Ale.  Mark  it  well  :  a  true  genius  in  pursuit  of  truth  makes  swift  ad- 
vances on  the  wings  of  general  maxims,  while  little  minds  creep  and  grovel  amidst 
mean  particularities.  I  lay  it  down  for  a  certain  truth ;  that  by  the  fallacious  arts  of 
logic  and  criticism,  straining  and  forcing,  palliating,  patching,  and  distinguishing,  a 
man  may  justify  or  make  out  any  thing;  and  this  remark,  with  one  or  two  about  pre- 
judice, saves  me  a  world  of  trouble.  Euph.  You,  Alciphron,  who  soar  sublime  on 
strong  and  free  opinions,  vouchsafe  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  whom  you  behold 
entangled  in  the  birdlime  of  prejudice.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  very  possible  to  sup- 
pose prophecy  may  be  Divine,  although  there  should  be  some  obscurity  at  this  dis- 
tance, with  respect  to  dates  of  time  or  kinds  of  years.  You  yourself  own  revelation 
possilile  :  and  allowing  this  I  can  very  easily  conceive  it  may  be  odd,  and  out  of  the 
road  pf  nature.  I  can  without  amazement  meet  in  Holy  Scripture  divers  prophecies, 
whereof  I  do  not  see  the  completion,  divers  texts  I  do  not  understand,  divers  mysteries 
above  my  comprehension,  and  ways  of  God  to  me  unaccountable.  Why  may  not  some 
prophecies  relate  to  parts  of  history  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with,  or  to  events 
not  yet  come  to  pass  lit  seems  to  me  that  prophecies  unfathomed  by  the  hearer,  or  even 
the  speaker  himself,  have  been  afterward  verified  and  understood  in  the  event;  and  it 
is  one  of  my  maxims,  that,  ivhat  hath  been  may  be.  Though  I  rub  my  eyes,  and  do 
my  utmost  to  extricate  myself  from  prejudice,  yet  it  still  seems  very  possible  to  me, 
that,  what  I  do  not,  a  more  acute,  more  attentive,  or  more  learned  man,  may  under- 
stand :  at  least  thus  much  is  plain  ;  the  difficulty  of  some  points  or  passages  doth  not 
hinder  the  clearness  of  others,  and  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  we  cannot  interpret, 
we  are  not  bound  to  know  the  sense  of.  What  evil  or  what  inconvenience,  if  we  can- 
not comprehend  what  we  are  not  obliged  to  comprehend,  or  if  we  cannot  account  for 
those  things  which  it  doth  not  belong  to  us  to  account  for  ?  Scriptures  not  understood, 
at  one  time,  or  by  one  person,  may  be  understood  at  another  time,  or  by  other  persons. 
May  we  not  perceive,  by  retrospect  on  what  is  past,  a  certain  progress  from  darker  to 
lighter,  in  the  series  of  the  Divine  economy  towards  man  ?  And  may  not  future 
events  clear  up  such  points  as  at  present  exercise  the  faith  of  believers  ?  Now  I  can- 
not help  thinking  (such  is  the  force  either  of  truth  or  prejudice)  that  in  all  this,  there 
is  nothing  strained  or  forced,  or  which  is  not  reasonable  or  natural  to  suppose. 

XXI.  Jlc.  Well,  Euphranor,  I  will  lend  you  a  helping  hand,  since  you  desire  it, 
but  think  fit  to  alter  my  method  :  for  you  must  know,  the  main  points  of  Christian  be- 
lief have  been  infused  so  early,  and  inculcated  so  often  by  nurses,  pedagogues,  and 
priests,  that,  be  the  proofs  ever  so  plain,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  convince  a  mind,  thus 
tinctured  and  stained,  by  arguing  against  revealed  religion  from  its  internal  charac- 
ters. I  shall  therefore  set  myself  to  consider  things  in  another  light,  and  examine 
your  religion  by  certain  external  characters  or  circumstantials,  comparing  the  system 
of  revelation  with  collateral  accounts  of  ancient  heathen  writers,  and  showing  how  ill  it 
consists  with  them.  Know  then,  that  the  Christian  revelation,  supposing  the  Jewish, 
it  follows,  that  if  the  Jewish  be  destroyed,  the  Christian  must  of  course  fall  to  the 
ground. '  Now,  to  make  short  work,  I  shall  attack  this  Jewish  revelation  in  its  head. 
Tell  me,  are  we  not  obliged,  if  we  believe  the  Mosaic  account  of  things,  to  hold  the 
world  was  created  not  quite  six  thousand  years  ago?  Euph.  I  grant  we  are.  ji/c. 
What  will  you  say  now,  if  other  ancient  records  carry  up  the  history  of  the  world  many 
thousand  years  beyond  this  period  ?  What  if  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  have  ac- 
counts  extending  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  years?  What  if  the  former  of  these 
nations  have  observed  twelve  hundred  eclipses,  during  the  space  of  forty-eight  thou- 
sand years,  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great?  What  if  the  Chinese  have  also 
many  observations  antecedent  to  the  Jewish  account  of  the  creation  ?  What  if  the 
Chaldeans  had  been  observing  the  stars  for  above  four  hundred  thousand  years?  And 
what  shall  we  say  if  we  have  successions  of  kings  and  their  reigns,  marked  for  several 
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thousand  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  assigned  by  Moses  1    Shall  we  re- 
ject the  accounts  and  records  of  all  other  nations,  the  most  famous,  ancient,  and  learned 
in  the  world,  and  preserve  a  blind  reverence  for  the  legislator  of  the  Jews?    Eup/i. 
And  pray,  if  they  deserve  to  be  rejected,  why  should  we  not  reject  them?    What  if 
those  monstrous  chronologies  contain  nothing  but  names  without  actions  and  manifest 
fables  ?    What  if  those  pretended  observations  of  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  were  un- 
known or  unregarded  by  ancient  astronomers  ?     What  if  the  Jesuists  have  shown  the 
inconsistency  of  the  like  Chinese  pretensions  with  the  truth  of  the  Ephemerides  1 
What  if  the  most  ancient  Chinese  observations  allowed  to  be  authentic,  are  those  of 
two  fixed  stars,  one  in  the  winter  solstice,  the  other  in  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  reign 
of  their  king  Yao,  which  was  since  the  flood  ?•    Ale.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  ob- 
serve, the  Romish  missionaries  are  of  small  credit  in  this  point.    Euph.  But  what 
knowledge  have  we,  or  can  we  have,  of  those  Chinese  affairs,  but  by  their  means  ? 
The  same  persons  that  tell  us  of  these  accounts  refute  them  ;  if  we  reject  their  autho- 
rity in  one  case,  what  right  have  we  to  build  upon  it  in  another  ?    Ale.  When  I  con- 
sider that  the  Chinese  have  annals  of  more  than  forty  thousand  years,  and  that  they 
are  a  learned,  ingenious,  and  acute  people,  very  curious,  and  addicted  to  arts  and 
sciences,  I  profess  I  cannot  help  paying  some  regard  to  their  accounts  of  time.    Euph. 
Whatever  advantage  their  situation  and  political  maxims  may  have  given  them,  it  doth 
not  appear  they  are  so  learned  or  so  acute  in  point  of  science  as  the  Europeans.    The 
general  character  of  the  Chinese,  if  we  may  believe  Trigaltius  and  other  writers,  is, 
that  they  are  men  of  a  trifling  and  credulous  curiosity,  addicted  to  search  after  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  a  medicine  to  make  men  immortal,  to  astrology,  fortune- 
telling,  and  presages  of  all  kinds.    Their  ignorance  in  nature  and  mathematics  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  great  hand  the  Jesuits  make  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  among  them. 
But  what  shall  we  think  of  those  extraordinary  annals,  if  the  very  Chinese  themselves 
give  no  credit  to  them  for  more  than  three  thousand  years  before  Jesus  Christ  ?    If 
they  do  not  pretend  to  have  begun  to  write  history  above  .four  thousand  years  ago  ? 
And  if  the  oldest  books  they  have  now  extant,  in  an  intelligible  character,  are  not 
above  two  thousand  years  old  ?     One  would  think  a  man  of  your  sagacity,  so  apt  to 
suspect  every  thing  out  of  the  common  road  of  nature,  should  not  without  the  clearest 
proof  admit  those  annals  for  authentic,  which  record  such  strange  things  as  the  sun's 
not  setting  for  ten  days,  and  gold  raining  three  days  together.    Tell  me,  Alciphron, 
can  you  really  believe  these  things  without  inquiring  by  what  means  the  tradition  was 
preserved,  through  what  hands  it  passed,  or  what  reception  it  met  with,  or  who  first 
committed  it  to  writing    Ale.  To  omit  the  Chinese  and  their  story,  it  will  serve  my 
purpose  as  well  to  build  on  the  authority  of  Manetho,  that  learned  Egyptian  priest, 
who  had  such  opportunities  of  searching  into  the  most  ancient  accounts  of  time,  and 
copying  into  his  dynasties  the  most  venerable  and  authentic  records  inscribed  on  the 
pillars  of  Hermes.     Evph.  Pray,  Alciphron,  where  were  those  chronological  pillars  to 
be  seen.  ^fc.IntheSeriadicalland.  iS/^A.  And  where  is  that  country?  Aid  don't  know. 
Euph.  How  were  those  records  preserved  forso  many  ages  down  to  the  time  of  this  Hermes, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  letters.  Ale.  I  do  not  know.  -EaoA.Didany 
other  writers,  before  or  since  Manetho,  pretend  to  have  seen,  or  transcribed,  or  known, 
anythingabout  these  pillars;   /^/c.  Not  that  I  know.  Euph.  Or  about  the  place  where 
they  are  said  to  have  been  ?    Ale.  If  they  did,  it  is  more  than  I  know.    Euph.  Do 
the  Greek  authors  that  went  into  Egypt,  and  consulted  the  Egyptian  priests,  agree 
with  these  accounts  of  Manetho  ?    Ale.  Suppose  they  do  not.     Euph.  Doth  Diodorus, 
who  lived  since  Manetho,  follow,  cite,  or  so  much  as  mention,  this  same  Manetho  ? 
Ale.  What  will  you  infer  from  all  this  ?    Euph.  If  I  did  not  know  you  and  your  prin- 
ciples, and  how  vigilantly  you  guard  against  imposture,  I  should  infer  that  you  were  a 
very  credulous  man.    For  what  can  we  call  it  but  credulity  to  believe  most  incredible 
things  on  most  slender  authority,  such  as  fragments  of  an  obscure  writer,  disagreeing 
with  all  other  historians,  supported  by  an  obscure  authority  of  Hermes's  pillars,  for 
which  you  must  take  his  word,  and  which  contain  things  so  improbable  as  successions 
of  Gods  and  demi-gods,  for  many  thousand  years,  Vulcan  alone  having  reigned  nine 
thousand  ?    There  is  little  in  these  venerable  dynasties  of  Manetho  besides  names 
and  numbers  ;  and  yet  in  that  little  we  meet  with  very  strange  things,  that  would  be 
thought  romantic  in  another  writer  :  for  instance,  the  Nile  overflowing  with  honey,  the 
moon  grown  bigger,  a  speaking  lamb,  seventy  kings  who  reigned  as  many  days  one  after 
another,  a  king  a  day.f    If  you  are  known,  Alciphron,  to  give  credit  to  these  things, 
I  fear  you  will  lose  the  honour  of  being  thought  incredulous.    Ale.  And  yet  these 
ridiculous  fragments,  as  you  would  represent  them,  have  been  thought  worth  the 
pains  and  lucubrations  of  very  learned  men.    How  can  you  account  for  the  work  that 
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the  great  Joseph  Sealiger  and  Sir  John  Marsham  make  about  them  ?  Euph,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  account  for  it.  To  see  Scaliger  add  another  Julian  period  to  malte  room 
for  such  things  as  Manetho's  dynasties,  and  Sir  John  Marsham  take  so  much  learned 
pains  to  piece,  patch,  and  mend  those  obscure  fragments,  to  range  them  in  synchro- 
nisms, and  try  to  adjust  them  with  sacred  clironology,  or  make  them  consistent  with 
themselves  and  other  accounts,  is  to  me  very  strange  and  unaccountable.  Why  they, 
or  Eusebius,  or  yourself,  or  any  other  learned  man,  should  imagine  those  things  de- 
serve any  regard  I  leave  you  to  explain. 

XXII.  Jlc.  After  all  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  should  move,  not  only  Mane- 
tho,  hut  also  other  Egyptian  priests,  long  before  his  time,  to  set  up  such  great  pretences 
to  antiquity,  all  which,  however  differing  from  one  another,  agree  in  this,  that  they 
overthrow  the  Mosaic  history?  How  can  this  be  accounted  for  without  some  real 
foundation?  What  point  of  pleasure,  or  profit,  or  power,  could  set  men  on  forging 
successions  of  ancient  names,  and  periods  of  time  for  ages  before  the  world  began  ? 
Huph.  Pray,  Alciphron,  is  there  any  thing  so  strange  or  singular  in  this  vain  humour  of 
extending  the  antiquity  of  nations  beyond  the  truth  ?  Hath  it  not  been  observed  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  ?  Doth  it  not  even  in  our  own  times  shew  itself,  especially 
among  those  dependent  and  subdued  people,  who  have  little  else  to  boast  of?  To  pass 
over  others  of  our  fellow-subjeels,  who,  in  proportion  as  they  are  below  their  neighbours 
in  wealth  and  power,  lay  claim  to  a  more  remote  antiquity;  are  not  the  preten- 
sions of  Irishmen  in  this  way  known  to  be  very  great?  If  I  may  trust  my  memory, 
O'Flaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  mentions  some  transactions  in  Ireland  before  the  flood.  The 
same  humour,  and  from  the  same  cause,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Sicily,  a  country 
for  some  centuries  past  subject  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners  :  during  which  time  the 
Sicilians  have  published  divers  fabulous  accounts,  concerning  the  original  and  antiquity 
of  their  cities,  wherein  they  vie  with  each  other.  It  is  pretended  to  be  proved  by 
ancient  inscriptions,  whose  existence  or  authority  seems  on  a  level  with  that  of  Hermes's 
pillars,  that  Palermo  was  founded  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Isaac  by  a  colony  of 
Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  and  Syrians ;  and  that  a  grandson  of  Esau  had  been  governor  of 
a  tower  subsisting  within  these  two  hundred  years  in  that  city.*  The  antiquity  of 
Messina  hath  been  carried  still  higher,  by  some  who  would  have  us  think  it  was  en- 
larged by  Nimrod.f  The  like  pretensions  are  made  by  Catania,  and  other  towns  of 
that  island,  who  have  found  authors  of  as  good  credit  as  Manetho  to  support  them. 
Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  the  Egyptians,  a  subdued  people,  may  not  probably 
be  supposed  to  have  invented  fabulous  accounts  from  the  same  motive,  and  like  others 
valued  themselves  on  extravagant  pretensions  to  antiquity,  when  in  all  other  respects 
they  were  so  much  inferior  to  their  masters?  That  people  had  been  successively  con- 
quered by  Ethiopians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Grecians,  before  it  ap- 
pears that  those  wonderful  dynasties  of  Manetho  and  the  pillars  of  Hermes  were  ever 
heard  of;  as  they  had  been  by  the  two  first  of  those  nations  before  the  time  of  Solon 
himself,  the  earliest  Greek  that  is  known  to  have  consulted  the  priests  of  Egypt : 
whose  accounts  were  soextravagant  that  even  the  Greek  historians,  though  unacquainted 
with  Holy  Scripture,  were  far  from  giving  an  entire  credit  to  them.  Herodotus 
making  a  report  upon  their  authority,  saitb,  those  to  whom  such  things  seem  credible 
may  make  the  best  of  them,  for  himself  declaring  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  write  what 
he  heard. J:  And  both  he  and  Diodorus  do,  on  divers  occasions,  shew  the  same  ditti- 
dence  in  the  narratives  of  those  Egyptian  priests.  And  as  we  observed  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldeans,  were 
each  a  conquered  and  reduced  people,  before  the  rest  of  the  world  appeared  to  have 
heard  any  thing  of  their  pretensions  to  so  remote  antiquity.  Cri.  But  what  occasion 
is  there  to  be  at  any  pains  to  account  for  the  humour  of  fabulous  writers  ?  Is  it  not 
sufficient  to  see  that  they  relate  absurdities  ;  that  they  are  unsupported  by  any  foreign 
evidence;  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  credit,  even  among  their  own 
countrymen,  and  that  they  are  inconsistent  one  with  another  ?  That  men  should  have 
the  vanity  to  impose  on  the  world  by  false  accounts,  is  nothing  strange  ;  it  is  much 
more  so,  that  after  what  hath  been  done  towards  undeceiving  the  world  by  so  many 
learned  critics,  there  should  be  men  found  capable  of  being  abused  by  those  paltry 
scraps  of  Manetho,  Eerosus,  Ctesias,  or  the  like  fabulous  or  counterfeit  writers.  Ale. 
Give  me  leave  to  observe,  those  learned  critics  may  prove  to  be  ecclesiastics,  perhaps 
some  of  them  papists.  Cri.  What  do  you  think  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  he  either  a 
papist  or  ecclesiastic?  Perhaps  you  may  not  allow  him  to  have  been,  in  sagacity,  or 
force  of  mind,  equal  to  the  great  men  of  the  minute  philosophy  :  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  had  read  and  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  result  of  his 
inquiry  was  a  perfect  contempt  of  all  those  celebrated  rivals  to  Moses.     Ale.  It  liath 
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been  observed  by  ingenious  men,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newtop,  though  a  layman,  was  deeply 
prejudiced,  witness  his  great  regard  to  the  Bible.  Cri.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Boyle,  Lord  Bacon,  and  other  famous  laymen,  who,  however  knowing 
in  some  points,  must  nevertheless  be  allowed  not  to  have  attained  that  keen  discern- 
ment, which  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  your  sect ! 

XXIII.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  other  reasons  beside  prejudice,  to  incline  a  man 
to  give  Moses  the  preference,  on  the  truth  of  whose  history  the  government,  manners, 
and  religion,  of  his  country  were  founded  and  framed  ;  of  whose  history  there  are 
manifest  traces  in  the  most  ancient  books  and  traditions  of  the  gentiles,  particularly  of 
the  Brachmans  and  Persees  ;  whose  history  is  confirmed  by  the  late  invention  of  arts 
and  sciences,  the  gradual  peopling  of  the  world,  the  very  names  of  ancient  nations,  and 
even  by  the  authority  and  arguments  of  that  renowned  philosopher  Lucretius,  who,  on 
other  points,  is  so  much  admired  and  followed  by  those  of  your  sect.  Not  to  mention, 
that  the  continual  decrease  of  fluids,  the  sinking  of  hills,  and  the  diminution  of  planet- 
ary motions,  atford  so  many  natural  proofs,  which  shew  this  world  had  a  beginning;  as 
the  civil  or  historical  proof's  abovementioned  do  plainly  point  out,  this  beginning  to 
have  been  about  the  time  assigned  in  Holy  Scripture.  After  all  which  A  beg  ftave  to 
add  one  observation  more.  To  any  one  who  considers  that,  on  digging  into  the  earth,  such 
quantities  of  shells,  and,  in  some  places,  bones  and  horns  of  animals,  are  found  sound 
and  entire  after  having  lain  there  in  all  probability  some  thousands  of  years  ;  it  should 
seem  probable,  that  gems,  medals,  and  implements  in  metal  or  stone,  might  have  lasted 
entile,  buried  under  ground  forty  or  fifty  thousand  years,  if  the  world  had  been  so  old. 
How  comes  it  then  to  pass  that  no  remains  are  found,  no  antiquities  of  those  numerous 
ages  preceding  the  Scripture  accounts  of  time  ;  no  fragments  of  buildings,  no  public 
monuments,  no  intaglias,  cammeos,  statues,  basso-relievos,  medals,  inscriptions,  uten- 
sils, or  artificial  works  of  any  kind,  are  ever  discovered,  which  may  bear  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  those  mighty  empires,  those  successions  of  monarchs,  heroes,  and  demi- 
gods, for  so  many  thousand  years?  Let  us  look  forward  and  suppose  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  yeai-s  to  come,  during  which  time  we  will  suppose,  that  plagues,  famines, 
wars,  and  earthquakes,  shall  have  made  great  havoc  in  the  world  ;  is  it  not  highly  pro- 
bable, that  at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  pillars,  vases,  and  statues  now  in  being  of 
granite,  porphyry,  or  jasper  (stones  of  such  hardness,  as  we  knosv  them  to  have  lasted 
two  thousand  years  above  ground,  without  any  considerable  alteration),  would  bear 
record  of  these  and  past  ages  ?  or  that  some  of  our  current  coins  might  then  be  dug  up, 
or  old  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  buildings,  shew  themselves,  as  well  as  the  shells 
and  stones  of  the  primeval  world  are  preserved  down  to  our  times  ?  To  me  it  seems  to 
follow,  from  these  considerations,  which  common  sense  and  experience  make  all  men 
judges  of,  that  we  may  see  good  reason  to  conclude,  the  world  was  created  about  the 
time  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture.  And  if  we  admit  a  thing  so  extraordinary  as  the 
creation  of  this  world,  it  should  seem  that  we  admit  something  strange,  and  odd,  and 
new  to  human  apprehension,  beyond  any  other  miracle  whatsoever. 

XXIV.  Alciphron  sat  musing  and  made  no  answer  ;  whereupon  Lysicles  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  manner.  I  must  own  I  should  rather  suppose  with  Lucretius, 
that  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  and  that  men  grew  out  of  the  earth,  like  pompions, 
than  pin  my  faith  on  those  wretched  fabulous  fragments  of  oriental  history.  And  as 
for  the  learned  men,  who  have  taken  pains  to  illustrate  and  piece  them  together,  they 
appear  to  me  no  better  than  so  many  musty  pedants.  An  ingenious  free-thinker  may 
perhaps  now  and  then  make  some  use  of  their  lucubrations,  and  play  one  absurdity 
against  another.  But  you  are  not  therefore  to  think,  he  pays  any  real  regard  to  the 
authority  of  such  apocryphal  writers,  or  believes  one  syllable  of  the  Chinese,  Babylo- 
nian, or  Egyptian  traditions.  If  wc  seem  to  give  them  a  preference  before  the  Bible, 
it  is  only  because  they  are  not  established  by  law.  This  is  my  plain  sense  of  the 
matter,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  the  general  sense  of  our  sect ;  who  are  too  rational  to  be  in 
earnest  on  such  trifles,  though  they  sometimes  give  hints  of  deep  erudition,  and  put  or» 
a  grave  face  to  divert  themselves  with  bigots.  Alo.  Since  Lysicles  will  have  it  so,  I 
am  content  not  to  build  on  accounts  of  time  preceding  the  Mosaic.  I  must  neverthe- 
less beg  leave  to  observe,  there  is  another  point  of  a  different  nature,  against  which 
there  do  not  lie  the  same  exceptions,  that  deserves  to  be  considered,  and  may  serve 
our  purpose  as  well.  I  piesunie  it  will  be  allowed  that  historians,  treating  of  times 
within  the  Mosaic  account,  ought  by  impartial  men  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot 
with  Moses.  It  may  therefore  be  expected,  that  those,  who  pretend  to  vindicate  his 
writings,  should  reconcile  them  with  parallel  accounts  of  other  authors,  treating  of  the 
same  times,  things,  and  persons.  And,  if  we  are  not  attached  singly  to  Moses,  but 
take  our  notions  from  other  writers,  and  the  probability  of  things,  we  shall  see  good 
cause  to  believe,  the  Jews  were  only  a  crew  of  leprous  Egyptians,  driven  from  their 
epuntry  oo  aceoui»t  of  that  loatbsoine  distsmpev ;  and  that  tb«lf  religion,  pr^teuded  to 
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have  been  delivered  from  heaven  at  Mount  Sinai,  was  in  truth  learned  in  Egypt,  and 
brought  from  thence.  Cri.  Not  to  insist,  on  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  historian 
writing  of  his  own  times  is  to  be  believed,  before  others  who  treat  of  the  same  subject 
several  ages  after,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  we  should  reconcile  Moses 
■with  profane  historians,  till  you  have  first  reconciled  them  one  with  another.  In 
answer  therefore  to  what  jou  observe,  I  desire  you  would  consider  in  the  first  place, 
that  Manetho,  ChEeremon,  and  Lysimachus,  had  published  inconsistent  accounts  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  going  forth  from  Egypt  :*  in  the  second  place,  that  their  language  is 
a  plain  proof  they  were  not  of  Egyptian,  but  either  of  Phoenician,  of  Syrian,  or  of 
Chaldean  original :  and  in  the  third  place,  that  it  doth  not  seem  very  probable  to 
suppose  their  religion,  the  basis  or  fundamental  principle  of  which  was  the  worship  of 
one  supreme  God,  and  the  principal  design  of  which  was  to  abolish  idolatry,  could  be 
derived  from  Egpyt,  the  most  idolatrous  of  all  nations.  It  must  be  owned,  the  separate 
situation  and  institutions  of  the  Jews,  occasioned  their  being  treated  by  some  foreigners, 
with  great  ignorance  and  contempt  of  them  and  their  original.  But  Strabo,  who  is 
allowed  to  have  been  a  judicious  and  inquisitive  writer,  though  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  their  true  history,  makes  more  honourable  mention  of  them.  He  relates  that 
Moses,  with  many  other  worshippers  of  one  infinite  God,  not  approving  the  image- 
worship  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  went  out  from  Egypt  and  settled  in 
Jerusalem,  where  they  built  a  temple  to  one  only  God  without  images.t 

XXV.  Ale.  We  who  assert  the  cause  of  liberty  against  religion,  in  these  later  ages 
of  the  world,  lie  under  great  disadvantages,  from  the  loss  of  ancient  books,  which 
cleared  up  many  points  to  the  eyes  of  those  great  men,  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian, 
which  at  a  greater  distance  and  with  less  help  cannot  so  easily  be  made  out  by  us  :  but 
had  we  those  records,  I  doubt  not  we  might  demolish  the  whole  system  at  once.  Cri. 
And  yet  I  make  some  doubt  of  this;  because  those  great  men,  as  you  call  them,  with 
all  those  advantages,  could  not  do  it.  Ale.  That  must  needs  have  been  owing  to  the 
dulness  and  stupidity  of  the  world  in  those  days,  when  the  art  of  reasoning  was  not  so 
much  known  and  cultivated  as  of  late  :  but  those  men  of  true  genius  saw  through  the 
deceit  themselves,  and  were  very  clear  in  their  opinion,  which  convinces  me  they  had 
good  reason  on  their  side.  Cri.  And  yet  that  great  man  Celsus  seems  to  have  had 
very  slight  and  inconstant  notions  :  one  while,  he  talks  like  a  thorough  Epicurean  ; 
another,  he  admits  miracles,  prophecies,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. What  think  you,  Alciphron,  is  it  not  something  capricious  in  so  great  a  man, 
among  other  advantages  which  he  ascribes  to  brutes  above  human  kind,  to  suppose 
they  are  magicians  and  prophets  ;  that  they  have  a  nearer  commerce  and  union  with 
the  Divinity  ;  that  they  know  more  than  men  ;  and  that  elephants,  in  particular,  are 
of  all  others  most  religious  animals  and  strict  observers  of  an  oath  IJ  Ale.  A  great 
genius  will  be  sometimes  whimsical.  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  Emperor  Julian, 
was  he  not  an  extraordinary  man  1  Cri.  He  seems  by  his  writings  to  have  been  lively 
and  satirical.  Further,  I  make  no  difficulty  of  owning  that  he  was  a  generous,  tem- 
perate, gallant,  and  facetious  emperor:  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed, 
because  his  ovvn  heathen  panegyrist  Ammianus  Marcellinus§  allows  it,  that  he  was  a 
prating,  light,  vain,  superstitious,  sort  of  man.  And  therefore  his  judgment  or  autho- 
rity can  be  of  but  small  weight  with  those  who  are  not  prejudiced  in  his  favour.^  Ale. 
But  of  all  the  great  men  who  wrote  against  revealed  religion,  the  greatest  without 
question  was  that  truly  great  man  Porphyry,  the  loss  of  whose  Invaluable  work  can 
never  be  sufficiently  lamented.  This  profound  philosopher  went  to  the  bottom  and 
original  of  things.  He  most  learnedly  confuted  the  Scriptures,  shewed  the  absurdity 
of  the  Mosaic  accounts,  undermined  and  exposed  the  prophecies,  and  ridiculed  allego- 
rical interpretatlons.il  The  moderns,  it  must  be  owned,  have  done  great  things  and 
shewn  themselves  able  men  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  what  was  done  by  a 
person  of  such  vast  abilities,  and  who  lived  so  much  nearer  the  fountain-head  ;  though 
his  authority  survives  his  writings,  and  must  still  have  its  weight  with  impartial  men, 
in  spite  of  the  enemies  of  truth.  Cri.  Porphyry,  I  grant,  was  a  thorough  infidel, 
though  he  appears  by  no  means  to  have  been  incredulous.  It  seems  he  had  a  great 
opinion  of  wizards  and  necromancers,  and  believed  the  mysteries,  miracles,  and  pro- 
phecies, of  Theurgists  and  Egyptian  priests.  He  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
obscure  jargon  ;  and  pretended  to  extraordinary  ecstasies.  In  a  word,  this  great  man 
appears  to  have  been  as  unintelligible  as  a  schoolman,  as  superstitious  as  a  monk,  and 
as  fanatical  as  any  quictist  or  quaker ;  and,  to  complete  his  character  as  a  minute  phi- 
losopher, he  was  under  strong  temptations  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself.  We  may 
frame  a  notion  of  this  patriarch  of  infidelity,  by  his  judicious  way  of  thinking  upon 

•  Joseph,  contra  .Apioii,  lib.  i.  t  Strab.  lib.  xvi.         |  Origen  contra  Celaum,  lib.  iv. 
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other  points  as  well  as  the  Christian  religion.  So  sagacious  was  he  as  to  find  out,  that 
the  souls  of  insects,  when  separated  from  their  bodies,  become  rational :  that  demons 
of  a  thousand  shapes  assist  in  maliiiig  philtrums  and  charms,  whose  spiritual  l)odies  are 
nourished  and  fattened  by  the  steams  of  libations  and  sacrifices  :  that  the  ghosts  of 
those,  who  died  violent  deaths,  use  to  haunt  and  appear  about  their  sepulchres.  This 
same  egregious  philosopher  adviseth  a  wise  man  not  to  eat  flesh,  lest  the  impure  soul 
of  the  brute  that  was  put  to  violent  death  should  enter,  along  with  the  flesh,  into  those 
who  eat  it.  He  adds,  as  a  matter  of  fact  confirmed  by  many  experiments,  that  those 
who  would  insinuate  into  themselves  the  souls  of  such  animals  as  have  the  gift  of  fore- 
telling things  to  come,  need  only  eat  a  principal  part,  the  heart  for  instance,  of  a  stag 
or  a  mole,  and  so  receive  the  soul  of  the  aniftial,  which  will  prophesy  in  them  like  a 
god.*  No  wonder  if  men  whose  minds  were  preoccupied  by  fkith  and  tenets  of  such  a 
peculiar  kind  should  be  averse  from  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
desire  to  be  excused  if  we  do  not  pay  the  same  deference  to  the  judgment  of  men  that 
appear  to  us  whimsical,  superstitious,  weak,  and  visionary,  which  those  impartial  gen- 
tlemen do,  who  admire  their  talents,  and  are  proud  to  tread  in  their  footsteps.  Ale. 
Men  see  things  in  different  views :  what  one  admires  another  contemns;  it  is  even 
possible  for  a  prejudiced  mind,  whose  attention  is  turned  towards  the  ftiults  and 
blemishes  of  things,  to  fancy  some  shadow  of  defect  in  those  great  lights  which  in  our 
own  days  have  enlightened,  and  still  continue  to  enlighten,  the  world. 

XXVI.  But  pray  tell  me,  Crito,  what  you  think  of  Josephus.  He  is  allowed  to  have 
been  a  man  of  learning  and  judgment.  He  washimself  an  assertor  of  revealed  religion. 
And  Christians,  when  his  authority  serves  their  turn,  are  used  to  cite  him  with  respect. 
Cri.  All  this  I  acknowledge.  Ale.  Must  it  not  then  seem  very  strange,  and  very  sus- 
picious to  every  impartial  inquirer,  that  this  learned  Jew,  writing  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  of  that  very  place,  and  those  very  times,  where  and  when  Jesus  Christ 
made  his  appearance,  should  yet  say  nothing  of  the  character,  miracles,  and  doctrine, 
of  that  extraordinary  person?  Some  ancient  Christians  were  so  sensible  of  this,  that, 
to  make  amends,  they  inserted  a  famous  passage  in  that  historian ;  which  imposture 
hath  been  sufficiently  detected  by  able  critics  in  the  last  age.  Cri.  Though  there  are 
not  wanting  able  critics  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  yet,  not  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  that  celebrated  passage,  I  am  content  to  give  you  all  you  can  desire,  and 
suppose  it  not  genuine,  but  the  pious  fraud  of  some  wrong-headed  Christian,  who 
could  not  brook  the  omission  in  Josephus  ;  but  tliis  will  never  make  such  omission  a 
real  objection  against  Christianity.  Nor  is  there,  for  aught  I  can  see,  any  thing  in  it 
whereon  to  ground  either  admiration  or  suspicion  ;  inasmuch  as  it  should  seem  very 
natural,  supposing  the  gospel  account  exactly  true,  for  Josephus  to  have  said  nothing 
of  it ;  considering  that  the  view  of  that  writer  was  to  give  his  country  some  figure  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  which  had  been  greatly  prejudiced  against  the  Jews,  and  knew 
little  of  their  history,  to  which  end  the  life  and  death  of  our  Saviour  would  not  in  any 
wise  have  conduced  ;  considering  that  Josephus  could  not  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
our  Saviour  or  his  miracles  ;  considering  that  he  was  a  Pharisee  of  quality  and  learn- 
ing, foreign  as  well  as  Jewish,  one  of  great  employment  in  the  state,  and  that  the 
gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor ;  that  the  first  instruments  of  spreading  it,  and  the 
first  converts  to  it,  were  mean  and  illiterate,  that  it  might  not  seem  the  work  of  man, 
or  beholden  to  human  interest  or  power;  considering  the  general  prejudice  of  the 
Jews,  who  expected  in  the  Messiah  a  temporal  and  conquering  prince,  which  prejudice 
was  so  strong,  that  they  chose  rather  to  attribute  our  Saviour's  miracles  to  the  devil, 
than  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Christ:  considering  also  the  hellish  disorder  and  con- 
fusion of  the  Jewish  state  in  the  days  of  Josephus,  when  men's  minds  were  filled  and 
astonished  with  unparalleled  wars,  dissensions,  massacres,  and  seditions,  of  that  de- 
voted people.  Laying  all  these  things  together,  I  do  not  think  it  strange,  that  such  a 
man,  writing  with  such  a  view,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  should  omit 
to  describe  our  blessed  Saviour's  life  and  death,  or  to  mention  his  miracles,  or  to  take 
notice  of  the  state  of  the  Christian  church,  which  was  then  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed 
beginning  to  take  root  and  germinate.  And  this  will  seem  still  less  strange,  if  it  be 
considered  that  the  apostles  in  a  few  years  after  our  Saviour's  death  departed  from 
Jerusalem,  setting  themselves  to  convert  the  gentiles,  and  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  world  ;  that  the  converts  in  Jerusalem  were,  not  only  of  the  meanest  of  the  people, 
but  also  few ;  the  three  thousand  added  to  the  church  in  one  day  upon  Peter's  preach- 
ing in  that  city,  appearing  to  have  been  not  inhabitants  but  strangers  from  all  parts 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Pentecost ;  and  that  all  the  time  of  Josephus  and 
for  several  years  after,  during  a  succession  of  fifteen  bishops,  the  Christians  at  Jerusa- 
lem observed  the  Mosaic  law,t  and  were  consequently,  in  outward  appearance,  one 

*  Vide  Porphyrium  de  abstinentia,  de  sacrificiis,  de  diia,  et  dEcmonibuSi 
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people  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  which  must  have  made  them  less  observable.  I 
would  fain  know  what  reason  we  have  to  suppose,  that  the  gospel,  which  in  its  first 
propagation  seemed  to  overlook  the  great  or  considerable  men  of  this  world,  might  not 
also  have  been  overlooked  by  them,  as  a  thing  not  suited  to  their  apprehensions  and 
way  of  thinking  1  Besides,  in  those  early  times  might  not  other  learned  Jews,  as  well  as 
Gamaliel,*  suspend  their  judgment  of  this  new  way,  as  not  knowing  what  to  make  or 
say  of  it,  being  on  one  hand  unable  to  quit  the  notions  and  traditions  in  which  they 
were  brought  up,  and,  on  the  other,  not  daring  to  resist  or  speak  against  the  gospel, 
lest  they  should  be  found  to  fight  against  God  1  Surely  at  all  events,  it  could  never 
be  expected,  that  an  unconverted  Jew  should  give  the  same  account  of  the  life,  miracles, 
and  doctrine,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  might  become  a  Christian,  to  have  given  ;  nor  on  the 
other  hand  was  it  at  all  improbable,  that  a  man  of  sense  should  beware  to  lessen  or 
traduce  what,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  have  been  a  heavenly  dispensation,  between 
which  two  courses  the  middle  was  to  say  nothing,  but  pass  it  over  in  a  doubtful  or  a 
respectful  silence.  And  it  is  observable,  that  where  this  historian  occasionally  men- 
tions Jesus  Christ  in  his  account  of  St.  James's  death,  he  doth  it  without  any  reflection, 
or  saying  either  good  or  bad,  though  at  the  same  time  he  shews  a  regard  for  the 
apostle.  It  is  observable,  I  say,  that  speaking  of  Jesus,  his  expression  is,  who  was 
called  the  Christ,  not  who  pretended  to  be  the  Christ,  or  who  was  falsely  called  the 
Christ,  but  simply  nv  XtyofA-mv  Xjio-Tou.t  It  is  evident  Josephus  knew  there  was  such 
a  man  as  Jesus,  and  that  he  was  said  to  be  the  Christ,  and  yet  he  condemns  neither 
him  nor  his  followers  ;  which  to  me  seems  an  argument  in  their  favour.  Certainly  if 
we  suppose  Josephus  to  have  known  or  been  persuaded  thathe  was  an  impostor,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  account  for  his  not  saying  so  in  plain  terms.  But  if  we  suppose  him  in 
Gamaliel's  way  of  thinking,  who  suspended  his  judgment,  and  was  afraid  of  being 
found  to  fight  against  God,  it  should  seem  natural  for  him  to  behave  in  that  very  man- 
ner, which  according  to  you  makes  against  our  faith,  but  I  verily  think  makes  for  it. 
But  what  if  Josephus  had  been  a  bigot,  or  even  a  Sadducee,  an  infidel,  an  atheist? 
What  then !  we  readily  grant  there  might  have  been  persons  of  rank,  politicians, 
generals,  and  men  of  letters,  then  as  well  as  now,  Jews  as  well  as  Englishmen,  who 
believed  no  revealed  religion  :  and  that  some  such  persons  might  possibly  have  heard 
of  a  man  in  low  life,  who  performed  miracles  by  magic,  without  informing  themselves, 
or  perhaps  ever  inquiring,  about  his  mission  and  doctrine.  Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot 
comprehend,  why  any  man  should  conclude  against  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  from 
Josephus's  omitting  to  speak  of  it,  any  more  than  from  his  omitting  to  embrace  it. 
Had  the  first  Christians  been  chief  priests  and  rulers,  or  men  of  science  and  learning, 
like  Philo  and  Josephus,  it  might  perhaps  with  better  colour  have  been  objected,  that 
their  religion  was  of  human  contrivance,  than  now  that  it  hath  pleased  God  by  weak 
things  to  confound  the  strong.  This  I  think  sufficiently  accounts,  why  in  the  be- 
ginning the  gospel  might  overlook  or  be  overlooked  by  men  of  a  certain  rank  and 
character. 

XXVII.  Ale.  And  yet  it  seems  an  odd  argument  in  proof  of  any  doctrine,  that  it 
was  preached  by  simple  people  to  simple  people.  Cri.  Indeed  if  there  was  no  other 
attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  this  must  be  owned  a  very  weak  one. 
But  if  a  doclrine  begun  by  instruments,  mean  as  to  all  human  advantages,  and  making 
its  first  progress  among  those  who  had  neither  wealth,  nor  art,  nor  power,  to  grace  or 
encourage  it,  should  in  a  short  time,  by  its  own  innate  excellency,  the  mighty  force  of 
miracles,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  not  only  without  but  against  all  worldly 
motives  spread  through  the  world,  and  subdue  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life, 
would  It  not  be  very  unreasonable  to  reject  or  suspect  it  for  the  want  of  human  means  ? 
and  might  not  thiswith  much  better  reason  he  thought  an  argument  of  its  coming 
from  God  ?  Ate.  But  still  an  inquisitive  man  will  want  the  testimony  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  knowledge.  Crt.  But  from  the  first  century  onwards,  there  was  never  wanting 
the  testimony  of  such  men,  who  wrote  learnedly  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
who  lived,  many  of  them,  when  the  memory  of  things  was  fresh,  who  had  abilities  to 
judge  and  means  to  know,  and  who  gave  the  clearest  proofs  of  their  conviction  and 
sincerity,  yilc.  But  all  the  while  these  men  were  Christians,  prejudiced  Christians, 
and  therefore  their  testimony  is  to  be  suspected.  Cri.  It  seems  then  you  would  have 
Jews  or  heathens  attest  the  truths  of  Christianity?  jl/r.  That  is  the  very  thing  I 
want.  Cri.  But  how  can  this  he  ?  Or  if  It  could,  would  not  any  rational  man 
be  apt  to  suspect  such  evidence,  and  ask  how  it  was  possible  for  a  man  really  to  believe 
such  things  himself  and  not  become  a  Christian  ?  The  apostles  and  first  converts  were 
themselves  Jews,  and  brought  up  in  a  veneration  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  all  the 
prejudices  of  that  people  :  many  fathers,  Christian  philosophers,  and  learned  apologists 

•  Afts  V.  t  Jos.  Aut-  Jib,  XX,  cip.  vili, 
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for  the  faith,  who  had  been  bred  gentiles,  were  without  doubt  imbued  with  prejudices 
of  education  :  and  if  the  finger  of  God  and  force  of  truth  converted  both  the  one  and 
the  other  from  Judaism  or  gentileism,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices  to  Christianity,  is  not 
their  testimony  so  much  the  stronger  ?  You  have  then  the  suffrages  of  both  Jews  and 
gentiles,  attesting  to  the  truth  of  our  religion  in  the  earliest  ages.  But  to  expect  or 
desire  the  attestation  of  Jews  remaining  Jews,  or  of  gentiles  remaining  gentiles,  seems 
unreasonable  :  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  testimony  of  men,  who  were  not  con- 
verted themselves,  should  be  the  likeliest  to  convert  others.  We  have  indeed  the 
testimony  of  heathen  writers  to  prove,  that  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  there 
was  a  general  expectation  in  the  east  of  a  Messiah  or  Prince,  who  should  found  a  new 
dominion:  that  there  were  such  people  as  Christians  :  that  they  were  cruelly  perse- 
cuted and  put  to  death  :  that  they  were  innocent  and  holy  in  life  and  worship  :  and 
that  there  did  really  exist  in  that  time,  certain  persons  and  facts  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament :  and  for  other  points,  we  have  learned  fathers  ;  several  of  whom  had 
been,  as  I  have  already  observed,  bred  heathens,  to  attest  their  truth.  Ale.  For  my 
parti  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  capacity  or  learning  of  the  fathers,  and  many 
learned  men,  especially  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  are  of  the  same  mind,  which 
saves  me  the  trouble  of  looking  myself  into  their  voluminous  writings.  Cri.  I  shall 
not  take  upon  me  to  say,  with  the  minute  philosopher  Pomponatius,*  that  Origen, 
Basil,  Augustin,  and  divers  other  fathers,  were  equal  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  gentiles  in  human  knowledge.  But  if  I  may  lie  allowed  to  make  a 
judgment  from  what  I  have  seen  of  their  writings,  I  should  think  several  of  them  men 
of  great  parts,  eloquence,  and  learning,  and  much  superior  to  those  who  seem  to  under- 
value them.  Without  any  affront  to  certain  modern  critics  or  translators,  Erasmus 
may  be  allowed  a  man  of  fine  taste,  and  a  fit  judge  of  sense  and  good  writing,  though 
his  judgment  in  this  point  was  very  different  from  theirs.  Some  of  our  reformed 
brethren,  because  the  Romanists  attribute  too  much,  seem  to  have  attributed  too  little 
to  them,  from  a  very  usual  though  no  very  judicious  opposition  ;  which  is  apt  to  lead 
men  to  remark  defects,  without  making  proper  allowances,  and  to  say  things  which 
neither  piety,  candour,  nor  good  sense,  requires  them  to  say. 

XXVIII.  Ale.  But  though  I  should  acknowledge,  that  a  concurring  testimony  of 
many  learned  and  able  men  throughout  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  may  have  its 
weight,  yet  when  I  consider  the  great  number  of  forgeries  and  heresies  that  sprung  up 
in  those  times,  it  very  much  weakens  their  credit.  Cri.  Pray,  Alciphron,  would  it  be 
allowed  a  good  argument  in  the  mouth  of  a  papist  against  the  Reformation,  that  many 
absurd  sects  sprung  up  at  the  same  time  with  it?  Are  we  to  wonder,  that  when  good 
seed  is  sowing,  the  enemy  should  sow  tares  ?  But  at  once  to  cut  off  several  objections, 
let  us  suppose  in  fact,  what  you  donot  deny  possible,  that  there  is  a  God,  a  devil,  and  a 
revelation  from  heaven  committed  to  writing  many  centuries  ago.  Do  but  take  a  view 
of  human  nature,  and  consider  what  would  piobably  follow  from  such  a  supposition  ; 
and  whether  it  is  not  very  likely  there  should  be  half-believers,  mistaken  bigots,  holy 
frauds,  ambitious,  interested,  disputing,  conceited,  scbismatical,  heretical,  absurd  men, 
among  the  professors  of  such  revealed  religion,  as  well  as  after  a  course  of  ages, 
various  readings,  omissions,  transpositions,  and  obscurities,  in  the  text  of  the  sacred 
oracles?  And  if  so,  I  leave  you  to  judge,  whether  it  be  reasonable  to  make  those 
events  an  objection  against  the  being  of  a  thing  which  would  probably  and  naturally 
follow  upon  the  suppoeal  of  its  being  ?  ^Ic.  After  all,  say  what  you  will,  this  variety 
of  opinions  must  needs  shake  the  faith  of  a  reasonable  man.  Where  there  are  so  many 
different  opinions  on  the  same  point  it  is  very  certain  they  cannot  all  be  true,  but  it  is 
certain  they  may  all  be  false.  And  the  means  to  find  out  the  truth  !  when  a  man  of 
sense  sets  about  this  inquiry,  he  finds  himself  on  a  sudden  startled  and  amused  with 
hard  words  and  knotty  questions.  This  makes  him  abandon  the  pursuit,  thinking  the 
game  not  worth  the  chase.  Cri,  But  would  not  this  man  of  sense  do  well  to  consider, 
it  must  argue  want  of  discernment,  to  reject  Divine  truths  for  the  sake  of  human 
follies'!  Use  but  the  same  candour  and  impartiality  in  treating  of  religion,  that  you 
would  think  proper  on  other  subjects.  We  desire  no  more,  and  expect  no  less.  In 
law,  in  physic,  in  politics,  wherever  men  have  refined,  is  it  not  evident  they  have  been 
always  apt  to  run  into  disputes  and  chicane  ?  But  will  that  hinder  you  from  admit- 
ting, there  are  many  good  rules,  and  just  notions,  and  useful  truths,  in  all  those  pro- 
fessions ?  Physicians  may  dispute,  perhaps,  vainly  and  unintelligibly  about  the  animal 
system  :  they  may  assign  different  causes  of  distempers,  some  explaining  them  by  the 
elementary  qualities,  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  yet  this  doth  not  hinder,  but  the 
bark  may  be  good  for  an  ague,  and  rhubarb  for  a  flux.  Nor  can  it  others  by  chemical, 
others  by  mechanical  principles,  be  inferred  from  the  different  sects,  which  froni  time 

*  Lib,  de  Inunortalitate  Animee. 
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to  time  have  sprung  up  in  that  profession,  the  dogmatic,  for  instance,  empiric,  metlio. 
die,  Galenic,  Paracelsian,  or  the  hard  words  and  Ijnotty  questions  and  idle  theories 
which  have  grown  from  them,  or  been  engrafted  on  them,  that,  therefore,  we  should 
deny  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  reject  their  excellent  rules  about  exercise,  air,  and 
diet.  Ale.  It  seems  you  would  screen  religion  by  the  example  of  other  professions,  all 
which  have  prdduced  sects  and  disputes  as  well  as  Christianity,  which  may  in  itself  be 
true  and  useful,  notwithstanding  many  false  and  fruitless  notions  engrafted  on  it  by  the 
wit  of  man.  Certainly  if  this  had  been  observed  or  believed  by  many  acute  reasoners 
they  would  never  have  made  the  multiplicity  of  religious  opinions  and  controversies  an 
argument  against  religion  in  general.  Cri.  How  such  an  obvious  truth  should  escape 
men  of  sense  and  inquiry  I  leave  you  to  account :  but  I  can  very  easily  account  for 
gross  mistalces  in  those,  who  pass  for  free-thinkers  without  ever  thinking ;  or,  if  they 
do  think,  whose  meditations  are  employed  on  other  points  of  a  very  different  nature, 
from  a  serious  and  impartial  inquiry  about  religion. 

XXIX.  But  to  return  :  what  or  where  is  the  profession  of  men,  who  never  split  into 
schisms,  or  never  talk  nonsense?  Is  it  not  evident,  that  out  of  all  the  kinds  of  know- 
ledge on  which  the  human  mind  is  employed,  there  grow  certain  excrescences,  which 
may  be  pared  off',  like  the  clippings  of  hair  or  nails  in  the  body,  and  with  no  worse 
consequence  ?  Whatever  bigots  or  enthusiasts,  whatever  national  or  scholastic  divines 
may  say  or  think,  it  is  certain  the  faith  derived  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  was  not 
a  piece  of  empty  sophistry;  they  did  not  deliver  and  transmit  down  to  us  kevw  aisa-trn 
but  yvftini  yvwfMiv,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  holy  confessor.*  And  to  pretend  to  de- 
molish their  foundation  for  the  sake  of  human  superstructure,  be  it  hay  or  stubble,  or 
what  it  will,  is  no  argument  of  just  thought  or  reason,  any  more  than  it  is  of  fairness, 
to  suppose  a  doubtful  sense  fixed,  and  argue  from  one  side  of  the  question  in  disputed 
points.  Whether,  for  instance,  the  beginning  of  Genesis  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
literal  or  allegorical  sense  ?  Whether  the  book  of  Job  be  a  history  or  a  parable  ^  being 
points  disputed  between  Christians,  an  infidel  can  have  no  right  to  argue  from  one  side 
of  the  question,  in  those  or  the  like  cases.  This  or  that  tenet  of  a  sect,  this  or  that 
controverted  notion,  is  not  what  we  contend  for  at  present,  but  the  general  faith  taught 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  preserved  by  universal  and  perpetual  tradition  in  all 
the  churches  down  to  our  own  times.  To  tax  or  strike  at  this  Divine  doctrine,^  on 
account  of  things  foreign  and  adventitious,  the  speculations  and  disputes  of  curious 
men,  is  in  my  mind  an  absurdity  of  the  same  kind,  as  it  would  be  to  cut  down  a  fine 
tree  yielding  fruit  and  shade,  because  its  leaves  afforded  nourishment  to  caterpillars,  or 
becaqse  spiders  may  now  and  then  weave  cobwebs  among  the  branches.  Ah.  To 
divide  and  distinguish  would  take  time.  We  have  several  gentlemen  very  capable  of 
judging  in  the  gross,  but  who  want  attention  for  irksome  and  dry  studies  or  minute 
inquiries.  To  which  as  it  would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  men  against  their  will,  so  it 
must  be  a  great  wrong  to  the  world,  as  well  as  themselves,  to  debar  them  from  the 
right  of  deciding  according  to  their  natural  sense  of  things.  Cri.  It  were  to  be  wished 
those  capable  men  would  employ  their  judgment  and  attention  on  the  same  objects. 
If  theological  inquiries  are  unpalatable,  the  field  of  nature  is  wide.  How  many  disco- 
veries are  to  be  made!  how  many  errors  to  be  corrected  in  arts  and  sciences  !  how 
many  vices  to  be  reformed  in  life  and  manners  !  Why  do  men  single  out  such  points 
as  are  innocent  and  useful,  when  there  are  so  many  pernicious  mistakes  to  be  amended  t 
Why  set  themselves  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  human  kind  and  encouragements  to  virtue  ? 
Why  delight  to  judge  where  they  disdain  to  inquire?  Why  not  employ  their  noble 
talents  on  the  longitude  or  perpetual  motion  ?  Ale.  I  wonder  you  should  not  see  the 
difference  between  points  of  curiosity  and  religion.  Those  employ  only  men  of  a  genius 
or  humour  suited  to  them ;  but  all  mankind  have  a  right  to  censure,  and  are  concerned 
to  judge  of  these,  except  they  will  blindly  submit  to  be  governed,  by  the  stale  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  established  Jaws  of  their  country.  Cri.  It  should  seem,  if 
they  are  concerned  to  judge,  they  are  not  less  concerned  to  examine  before  they  judge. 
Ale.  But  after  all  the  examination  and  inquiry  that  mortal  man  can  make  about  re- 
vealed religion,  it  is  impossible  to  come  at  any  rational  sure  footing. 

XXX.  There  is,  indeed,  a  deal  of  specious  talk  about  faith  founded  upon  miracles ; 
but  when  I  examine  this  matter  thoroughly,  and  trace  Christian  faith  up  to  its  origi- 
nal, I  find  it  rests  upon  much  darkness,  and  scruple,  and  uncertainty.  Instead  of  points 
evident  or  agreeable  to  human  reason,  I  find  a  wonderful  narrative  of  lire  Son  of  God 
tempted  in  the  wilderness  by  the  devil,  a  thing  utterly  unaccountable,  without  any 
end,  or  use,  or  reason,  whatsoever.  I  meet  with  strange  histories  of  apparitions,  of 
angels  and  voices  from  heaven,  with  surprising  accounts  of  demoniacs,  things  quite  out 
gf  the  road  of  common  sense  and  observation,  with  several  incredible  feats  said  to 

*  Soc.  Histor.  Eccles,  lib.  I, 
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have  been  done  by  Divine  power,  but  more  probably  the  inventions  of  men  :  nor  the 
less  likely  to  be  so,  because  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  with  what  view  they  were  in- 
vented. Designs  deeply  laid  are  dark,  and  the  less  we  know  the  more  we  suspect : 
but,  admitting  them  for  true,  I  shall  not  allow  them  to  be  miraculous,  until  I  thoroughly 
know  the  power  of  what  are  called  second  causes,  and  the  force  of  magic.  Cri.  You 
seem,  Alciphron,  to  analyse,  not  faith,  but  infidelity,  and  trace  it  to  its  principles  ; 
which,  from  your  own  account,  I  collect  to  be  dark  and  doubtful  scruples  and  surmises, 
hastiness  in  judging,  and  narrowness  in  thinking,  grounded  on  a  fanciful  notion  which 
overrates  the  little  scantling  of  your  own  experience,  and  on  real  ignorance  of  the  views 
of  Providence,  and  of  the  qualities,  operations,  and  mutual  respects,  of  the  several 
kinds  of  beings,  which  are,  or  may  be,  for  ought  you  know,  in  the  universe.  Thus  ob- 
scure, uncertain,  conceited,  and  conjectural,  are  the  principles  of  infidelity.  Whereas 
on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  of  faith  seem  to  be  points  plain  and  clear.  It  is  a 
clear  point,  that  this  faith  in  Christ  was  spread  abroad  throughout  the  .world  soon  after 
his  death.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that  this  was  not  effected  by  human  learning,  politics, 
or  power.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that  in  the  early  times  of  the  church  there  were  several 
men  of  knowledge  and  integrity,  who  embraced  this  faith  not  from  any,  but  against  all, 
temporal  motives.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that,  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  fountain- 
head,  the  more  opportunity  they  had  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  truth  of  those  facts 
which  they  believed.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that  the  less  interest  there  was  to  persuade, 
the  more  need  there  was  of  evidence  to  convince  them.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that  they 
relied  on  the  authority  of  those  who  declared  themselves  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  a  clear  point,  that  those  professed  eye-witnesses 
Buffered  much  for  this  their  attestation,  and  finally  sealed  it  with  their  blood.  It  is  a  clear 
point,  that  these  witnesses,  weak  and  contemptible  as  they  were,  overcame  the  world, 
spread  more  light,  preached  purer  morals,  and  did  more  benefit  to  mankind,  than  all 
the  philosophers  and  sages  put  together.  These  points  appear  to  me  clear  and  sure, 
and,  being  allowed  such,  they  are  plain,  just,  and  reasonable,  motives  of  assent ;  they 
stand  upon  no  fallacious  ground,  they  contain  nothing  beyond  our  sphere,  neither  sup- 
posing more  knowledge  nor  other  faculties  than  we  are  really  masters  of ;  and  if  they 
should  not  be  admitted  for  morally  certain,  as  I  believe  they  will  by  fair  and  unpreju- 
diced inquirers,  yet  the  allowing  them  to  be  only  probable  is  sufficient  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  an  infidel.  "I'luse  plain  points,  I  say,  are  the  pillars  of  our  faith,  and  not 
those  obscure  ones  by  you  supposed,  which  are  in  truth  the  unsound  uncertain  princi- 
ples of  infidelity,  to  a  rash,  prejudiced,  and  assuming  spirit.  To  raise  an  argument,  or 
answer  an  objection,  from  hidden  powers  of  nature  or  magic,  is  groping  in  the  dark  ; 
bufby  the  evident  light  of  sense,  men  might  be  sufficiently  certified  of  sensible  effects, 
and  matters  of  fact,  such  as  the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Christ :  and  the  testimony 
of  such  men  may  be  transmitted  to  after  ages,  with  the  same  moral  certainty  as  other 
historical  narrations :  and  those  same  miraculous  facts,  compared  by  reason  with  the 
doctrines  they  were  brought  to  prove,  do  afford  to  an  unbiassed  mind  strong  indications 
of  their  coming  from  God,  or  a  superior  principle,  whose  goodness  retrieved  the  moral 
world,  whose  power  commanded  the  natural,  and  whose  providence  extended  over  both. 
Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  nothing  dark,  nothing  incomprehensible,  or  mysterious,  or 
unaccountable,  is  the  ground  or  motive,  the  principleor  foundation,  theproof  or  reason, 
of  our  faith,  although  it  may  be  the  object  of  it.  For  it  must  be  owned,  that,  if  by 
clear  and  sure  principles  we  are  rationally  led  to  believe  a  point  less  clear,  we  do  not 
therefore  reject  such  point,  because  it  is  mysterious  to  conceive,  or  difficult  to  account 
for,  nor  would  it  be  right  so  to  do.  As  for  Jews  and  gentiles,  anciently  attributing  our 
Saviour's  miracles  to  magic,  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  proof  against  them,  that  to  me 
it  seems  ratlier  a  proof  of  the  facts,  without  disproving  the  cause  to  which  we  ascribe 
them.  As  we  do  not  pretend  toinowtbe  nature  and  operations  of  demons,  the  his- 
tory, laws,  and  system,  of  rational  beings,  and  the  schemes  or  views  of  Providence,  so 
far  as  to  account  for  every  action  and  appearance  recorded  in  the  gospel ;  so  neither  do 
you  know  enough  of  those  things,  to  be  able  from  that  knowledge  of  yours  to  object 
against  accounts  so  well  attested.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  raise  scruples  upon  many 
authentic  parts  of  civil  history,  which,  requiring  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  facts,  cir- 
cumstances, and  councils,  than  we  can  come  at  to  explain  them,  must  be  to  us  inexpli- 
cable. And  this  is  still  more  easy  with  respect  to  the  history  of  nature,  in  which,  if 
surmises  were  admitted  for  proofs  against  things  odd,  strange,  and  unaccountable,  if  our 
scanty  experience  were  made  the  rule  and  measure  of  truth,  and  all  those  phenomena 
rejected,  that  we,  through  ignorance  of  the  principl«s,  and  laws,  and  system  of  nature, 
could  not  explain,  we  should  indeed  make  discoveries,  but  it  would  be  only  of  our  own 
blindness  and  presumption.  And  why  men  that  are  so  easily  and  so  often  gravelled 
in  common  points,  in  things  natural  and  visible,  should  yet  be  so  sharp-sighted  and 
dogmatical  about  the  invisible  world)  and  its  inyeteries,  is  to  me  a  point  utterly  una?. 
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countable  by  all  the  rules  of  logic  and  good  sense.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  there  are  points  sufficiently  plain,  and  clear,  and  full,  whereon  a 
man  may  ground  a  reasonable  faith  in  Christ ;  but  that  the  attacks  of  minute  philoso- 
phers against  this  faith  are  grounded  upon  darkness,  ignorance,  and  presumption. 
Ale.  I  doubt  I  shall  still  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  always  presume  there  is  nothing  in  them. 

XXXI.  For  how  is  it  possible,  at  this  remote  distance,  to  arrive  at  any  knowledge, 
or  frame  any  demonstration,  about  if!  Cri.  V/hat  then  1  Knowledge,  I  grant,  in  a 
strict  sense,  cannot  be  had  without  evidence  or  demonstration;  but  probable  argu- 
ments are  a  sufficient  ground  of  faith.  Who  ever  supposed  that  scientifical  proofs 
were  necessary  to  make  a  Christian?*  Faith  alone  is  required  ;  and  provided  that,  in 
the  main  and  upon  the  whole,  men  are  persuaded,  this  saving  faith  may  consist  with 
some  degrees  of  obscurity,  scruple,  and  error.  For  although  the  light  of  truth  be  un- 
changeable, and  the  same  in  its  eternal  source,  the  Father  of  Lights  :  yet,  with  respect 
to  us,  it  is  variously  weakened  and  obscured,  by  passing  through  a  long  distance  or 
gross  medium,  where  it  is  intercepted,  distorted,  or  tinctured,  by  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  men.  But  all  this  notwithstanding,  he  that  will  use  his  eyes  may  see 
enough  for  the  purposes  either  of  nature,  or  of  grace  ;  though  by  a  light,  dimmer  in- 
deed, or  clearer,  according  to  the  place,  or  the  distance,  or  the  hour,  or  the  medium. 
And  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  such  analogy  appears  between  the  dispensations  of  grace 
and  nature,  as  naay  make  it  probable  (although  much  should  be  unaccountable  in  both) 
to  suppose  them  derived  from  the  same  author,  and  the  workmanship  of  one  and  the 
same  hand.  Ale.  Those  who  saw,  and  touched,  and  handled,  Jesus  Christ  after  his 
resurrection,  if  there  were  any  such,  may  be  said  to  have  seen  by  a  clear  light :  but  to 
us  the  light  is  very  dim,  and  yet  it  is  expected  we  should  believe  this  point  as  well  as 
they.  For  my  part,  I  believe,  with  Spinosa,  that  Christ's  death  was  literal,  but  his 
resurrection  allegorical.*  Cri.  And  for  my  part,  I  can  see  nothing  in  this  celebrated 
infidel,  that  should  make  me  desert  matters  of  fact,  and  moral  evidence,  to  adopt  his 
notions.  Though  I  must  needs  own  I  admit  an  allegorical  resurrection  that  proves  the 
real,  to  wit,  a  resurrection  of  Christ's  disciples  from  weakness  to  resolution,  from  fear 
to  courage,  from  despair  to  hope,  of  which,  for  aught  I  can  see,  no  rational  account 
can  be  given,  but  the  sensible  evidence  that  our  Lord  was  truly,  really,  and  literally, 
risen  from  the  dead  :  but  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  disciples,  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  his  miracles  and  resurrection,  had  stronger  evidence  than  we  can  have  of 
those  points  ;  so  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  evidence  was  then  more  necessary,  to 
induce  men  to  embrace  a  new  institution,  contrary  to  the  whole  system  of  their  edu- 
cation, their  prejudices,  their  passions,  their  interests,  and  every  human  motive. 
Though  to  me  it  seems,  the  moral  evidence  and  probable  arguments  within  our  reach 
are  abundantly  sufficient  to  make  prudent  thinking  men  adhere  to  the  faith,  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  established  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  requiring  sub- 
mission in  points  above  our  knowledge,  and  for  the  rest  recommending  doctrines  the 
most  agreeable  to  our  interest  and  our  reason.  And,  however  strong  the  light  might 
have  been  at  the  fountain-head,  yet  its  long  continuance  and  propagation,  by  such  un- 
promising instruments  throughout  the  world,  have  been  very  wonderful.  We  may  now 
take  a  more  coinprehensive  view  of  the  connexion,  order,  and  progress,  of  the  Divine 
dispensations,  and,  by  a  retrospect  on  a  long  series  of  past  ages,  perceive  a  unity  of  de- 
sign running  throughout  the  whole,  a  gradual  disclosing  and  fulfilling  the  purposes  of 
Providence,  a  regular  progress  from  types  to  antitypes,  from  things  carnal  to  things 
spiritual,  from  earth  to  heaven.  We  may  heboid  Christ  crucified,  that  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  putting  a  final  period  to  the  temple- 
worship  of  the  one,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  other  ;  and  that  stone,  which  was  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  without  hands,  and  brake  in  pieces  all  other  kingdoms,  become  itself  a 
great  mountain. 

XXXII.  If  a  due  reflection  on  these  things  be  not  sufficient  to  beget  a  reverence 
for  the  Christian  faith  in  the  minds  of  men,  I  should  rather  impute  it  to  any  other 
cause,  than  a  wise  and  cautious  incredulity :  when  I  see  their  easiness  of  faith  in  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life,  where  there  is  no  prejudice  or  appetite  to  bias  or  disturb  their 
natural  judgment :  when  I  see  those  very  men  that  in  religion  vvillnotstir  astep  without 
evidence,  and  at  every  turn  expect  demonstration,  trust  their  health  to  a  physician, 
and  their  lives  to  «.  sailor,  with  an  implicit  faith,  I  cannot  think  they  deserve  the 
honour  of  being  thouglit  more  incredulous  than  other  men,  or  that  they  are  more  ac- 
customed to  know,  and  for  this  reason  less  inclined  to  believe.  On  the  contrary,  one 
is  tempted  to  suspect,  that  is;norance  hath  a  greater  share  than  science  in  our  modern 
infidelity,  and  that  it  proceeds  more  from  a  wrong  head,  or  an  irregular  will,  than  from 

♦  Vide  Spiiiosae  Epist.  ad  OWenburgium, 
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deep  researches.  I^s.  We  do  not,  it  must  be  owned,  think  that  learning  or  deep  re- 
searches are  necessary  to  pass  rightjiidgments  upon  things.  I  sometimes  suspect  that 
learning  is  apt  to  produce  and  justify  whims,  and  sincerely  believe  we  should  do  better 
without  it.  Our  sect  are  divided  on  this  point,  but  much  the  greater  part  think  with 
me.  I  have  heard  more  than  once  very  observing  men  remark,  that  learning  was  the 
true  human  means  which  preserved  religion  in  the  world,  and  that,  if  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  prefer  blockheads  in  the  church,  all  would  soon  be  right.  Cri.  Men  must 
be  strangely  in  love  with  their  opinions,  to  put  out  their  eyes  rather  than  part  with 
them.  But  it  has  been  often  remarked,  by  observing  men,  that  there  are  no  greater 
bigots  than  infidels.  Li/s.  What!  a  free-thinker  and  a  bigot  impossible  !  Cri.  Not 
so  impossible  neither,  that  an  infidel  should  be  bigoted  to  his  infidelity.  Methinks  I 
see  a  bigot,  wherever  I  see  a  man  overbearing  and  positive  without  knowing  why, 
laying  the  greatest  stress  on  points  of  smallest  moment,  hasty  to  judge  of  the  con- 
science, thoughts,  and  inward  views,  of  other  men,  impatient  of  reasoning  against  his 
own  opinions,  and  choosing  them  with  inclination  rather  than  judgment,  an  enemy  to 
learning,  and  attached  to  mean  authorities.  How  far  our  modern  infidels  agree  with 
this  description,  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who  really  consider  and  ihink  for 
themselves.  Li/s.  We  are  no  bigots,  we  are  men  that  discover  difficulties  in  religion, 
that  tie  knots  and  raise  scruples;  which  disturb  the  repose  and  interrupt  the  golden 
dreams  of  bigots,  who  therefore  cannot  endure  us.  Cri.  They  who  cast  about  for  diflfi- 
culties,  will  be  sure  to  find  or  make  them  upon  every  subject :  but  he  that  would,  upon 
the  foot  of  reason,  erect  himself  into  a  judge,  in  order  to  make  a  wise  judgment  on  a 
subject  of  that  nature,  will  not  only  consider  the  doubtful  and  difficult  parts  of  it,  but 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole,  consider  it  in  all  its  parts  and  relations,  trace 
it  to  its  original,  examine  its  principles,  effects,  and  tendencies,  its  proofs  internal  and 
external;  he  will  distinguish  between  the  clear  points  and  the  obscure,  the  certain 
and  the  uncertain,  the  essential  and  circumstantial,  between  what  is  genuine  and 
what  foreign :  he  will  consider  the  different  sorts  of  proof  that  belong  to  different 
things,  where  evidence  is  to  be  expected,  where  probability  may  suflice,  and  where  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  should  be  doubts  and  scruples :  he  will  proportion  his 
pains  and  exactness  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  and  check  that  disposition  of  his 
mind  to  conclude  all  those  notions,  groundless  prejudices,  with  whieli  it  was  imbued 
before  it  knew  the  reason  of  them.  He  will  silence  his  passions,  and  listen  to  truth  : 
he  will  endeavour  to  untie  knots  as  well  as  tie  them,  and  dwell  rather  on  the  light  parts 
of  things  than  the  obscure  :  he  will  balance  the  force  of  his  understanding  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  and,  to  render  his  judgment  impartial,  hear  evidence  on  all  sides, 
and,  so  far  as  he  is  led  by  authority,  choose  to  follow  that  of  the  honestest  and  wisest 
men.  Now  it  is  my  sincere  opinion,  the  Christian  religion  may  well  stand  the  test  of 
such  an  inquiry.  Li/s.  But  such  an  inquiry  would  cost  too  much  painsand  time.  We 
have  thought  of  another  method,  the  bringing  religion  to  the  test  of  wit  and  humour: 
this  we  find  a  much  shorter,  easier,  and  more  effectual  way.  And  as  all  enemies  are 
at  liberty  to  choose  their  weapons,  we  make  choice  of  those  we  are  most  expert  at : 
and  we  are  the  better  pleased  with  this  choice,  having  observed  that  of  all  things  a 
solid  divine  hates  a  jest.  To  consider  the  whole  of  the  subject,  to  read  and  think  on 
all  sides,  to  object  plainly,  and  answer  directly,  upon  the  foot  of  dry  reason  and  argu- 
ment, would  be  a  very  tedious  and  troublesome  affair.  Besides,  it  is  attacking  pedants 
at  their  own  weapons.  How  much  more  delicate  and  artful  is  it,  to  give  a  hint,  to 
cover  one's  self  with  an  enigma,  to  drop  a  double  entendre,  to  keep  it  in  one's  power  to 
recover,  and  slip  aside,  and  leave  his  antagonist  beating  the  air!  This  hath  been 
practised  with  great  success,  and  I  believe  it  the  top  method  to  gain  proselytes,  and 
confound  pedants.  Cri.  I  have  seen  several  things  written  in  this  way,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, were  copied  from  the  behaviour  of  a  sly  sort  of  scorners  one  may  sometimes  meet 
with.  Suppose  a  conceited  man  that  would  pass  for  witty,  tipping  the  wink  upon  one, 
thrusting  out  his  tongue  at  another;  one  while  waggishly  smiling,  another  with  a 
grave  mouth  and  ludicrous  eyes  ;  often  affecting  the  countenance  of  one  who  smothered 
a  jest,  and  sometimes  bursting  out  in  a  horse-laugh  :  what  a  figure  would  this  be,  I 
will  not  say  in  the  senate  or  council,  but  in  a  private  visit  among  well-bred  men  ! 
And  yet  this  is  the  figure  that  certain  great  authors,  who  in  this  age  would  pass  for 
models,  and  do  pass  for  models,  make  in  their  polite  and  elaborate  writings  on  the 
most  weighty  points.  Ale.  I  who  profess  myself  an  admirer,  an  adorer  of  reason,  am 
obliged  to  own,  that  in  some  cases  the  sharpness  of  ridicule  can  do  more  than  the 
strength  of  argument.  But  if  we  exert  ourselves  in  the  use  of  mirth  and  humour,  it 
is  not  for  want  of  other  weapons.  It  shall  never  be  said,  that  a  free-thinker  was  afraid 
of  reasoning.  No,  Crito,  we  have  reasons  in  store,  the  best  are  yet  to  come  ;  and  if  we 
can  find  an  hour  for  another  conference  before  we  set  out  to-morrow  morning,  I  will 
undertake  you  shall  be  plied  with  reasons,  as  clear,  and  home,  and  close  to  the  point, 
as  you  could  wish. 
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THE  SEVENTH  DIALOGUE; 

/.  Christian  faith  impossible.  II.  IFords  stand  for  ideas.  III.  No  knowledge  or 
faith  without  ideas.  IF.  Grace,  no  idea  of  it.  V.  Abstract  ideas  what,  and  how 
made,  VI.  Abstract  general  ideas  impossible.  VII.  In  what  sense  there  map  be 
general  ideas.  Vlll.  Suggesting  ideas  not  the  only  use  of  words.  IX.  Force  as 
difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  as  grace.  X.  Notwithstanding  ivhich,  useful  propositions 
may  be  formed  concerning  it.  XI.  Belief  of  the  Trinity  and  other  mysteries  not 
absurd.  XII.  Mistakes  about  faith  an  occasion  of  profane  raillery.  X  III.  Faith,  its 
true  nature  and  effects.  XIV.  Illustrated  by  science.  XV.  By  arithmetic  in  par- 
ticular. XVI.  Sciences  conversant  about  signs.  XVII.  The  true  end  of  speech, 
reason,  science,  andfaith. ,  XVIII.  Metaphysical  objections  as  strong  against  human 
science  as  articles  of  faith.  XIX,  No  religion,  because  no  human  liberty.  XX. 
Further  proof  against  human  liberty.  XXI.  Fatalism  a  consequence  of  erroneous 
suppositions.  XXII.  Man  an  accountable  ag  ent.  XXIII.  Inconsistency,  singularity, 
and  credulity,  of  minute  philosophers.  XXIV,  Untrodden  paths  and  tiew  light  of 
the  minute  philosophers.  XXV.  Sophistry  of  the  minute  philosophers.  XXVI. 
Minute  philosophers  ambiguous,  enigmatical,  unfathomable.  XXVII.  Scepticism  of 
the  minute  philosophers.  XXVIII.  How  a  sceptic  ought  to  behave.  XXIX.  Minute 
philosophers,  why  difficult  to  convince.  XXX.  Thinking,  not  the  epidemical  evil  of 
these  times.  XXXI.  Infidelity  not  an  effect  of  reason  or  thought .'  its  true  motives 
assigned.  XXXII.  Pariety  of  opinions  about  religion,  effects  thereof.  XXXIII. 
Method  for  proceeding  with  minute  philosophers,  XXXIV.  PVant  of  thought,  and 
want  of  education,  defects  of  the  present  age, 

I.  The  philosophers  having  resolved  to  set  out  for  London  next  morning,  we  assembled 
at  break  of  day  in  the  library.  Alciphron  began  with  a  declaration  of  his  sincerity, 
assuring  us  he  had  very  maturely  and  with  a  most  unbiassed  mind  considered  all  that 
had  been  said  the  day  before.  He  added,  that  upon  the  whole  he  could  not  deny 
several  probable  reasons  were  produced  for  embracing  the  Christian  faith.  But,  said 
he,  those  reasons  being  only  probable  can  never  prevail  against  absolute  certainty  and 
demonstration.  If  therefore  I  can  demonstrate  your  religion  to  be  a  thing  altogether 
absurd  and  inconsistent,  your  probable  arguments  in  its  defence  do  from  that  moment 
lose  their  force,  and  with  it  all  right  to  be  answered  or  considered.  The  concurring 
testimony  of  sincere  and  able  witnesses  hath  without  question  great  weight  in  human 
affairs.  1  will  even  grant  that  things  odd  and  unaccountable  to  human  judgment  or 
experience,  may  sometimes  claim  our  assent  on  that  sole  motive.  And  I  will  also 
grant  it  possible,  for  a  tradition  to  be  conveyed  with  moral  evidence  through  many 
centuries.  But  at  the  same  time  you  will  grant  to  me,  that  a  thing  demonstrably  and 
palpably  false  is  not  to  be  admitted  on  any  testimony  whatever,  which  at  best  can  never 
amount  to  demonstration.  To  be  plain,  no  testimony  can  malce  nonsense  sense  ;  no 
moral  evidence  can  malce  contradictions  consistent.  Know,  then,  that  as  the  strength 
of  our  cause  doth  not  depend  upon,  so  neither  is  it  to  be  decided  by,  any  critical  points 
of  history,  chronology,  or  languages.  You  are  not  to  wonder,  if  the  same  sort  or 
tradition  and  moral  proof,  which  governs  our  assent  with  respect  to  facts  in  civil  of 
natural  history,  is  not  admitted  as  a  sufEcient  voucher  for  metaphysical  absurdities  and 
absolute  impossibilities.  Things  obscure  and  unaccountable  in  human  affairs,  or  the 
operations  of  nature,  may  yet  be  possible,  and,  if  well  attested,  may  be  assented  unto, 
but  religious  assent  or  faith  can  be  evidently  shewn  in  its  own  nature  to  be  impracti- 
cable, impossible,  and  absurd.  This  is  the  primary  motive  to  infidelity.  This  is  our 
citadel  and  fortress,  which  may,  indeed,  be  graced  with  outworks  of  various  erudition, 
but,  if  those  are  demolished,  remains  in  itself  and  of  its  own  proper  strength  impreg- 
nable'. Euph.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  reduceth  our  inquiry  within  a  narrow  compass : 
do  but  make  out  this,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Ale.  Know ,  then,  that 
the  shallow  mind  of  the  vulgar,  as  it  dwells  only  on  the  outward  surface  of  things,  and 
considers  them  in  the  gross,  may  be  easily  imposed  on.  Hence  a  blind  reverence  for 
religious  faith  and  mystery.  But  when  an  acute  philosopher  comes  to  dissect  and 
analyse  these  points,  the  imposture  plainly  appears :  and  as  he  has  no  blindness,  so 
he  has  no  reverence  for  empty  notions,  or,  to  speak  more  "properly,  for  mere  forms  of 
speech,  which  mean  nothing,  and  are  of  no  use  to  mankind. 
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II.  Words  are  signs :  they  do  or  should  stand  for  ideas ;  which  so  far  as  they 
suggest  they  are  significant.  But  words  that  suggest  no  ideas  are  insignificant.  He 
who  annexeth  a  clear  idea  to  every  woid  he  mal<es  use  of,  epealfs  sense  ;  but  where 
such  ideas  are  wanting,  the  speaker  utters  nonsense.  In  order  therefore  to  linow 
whether  any  man's  speech  be  senseless  and  insignificant,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
lay  aside  the  words,  and  consider  the  ideas  suggested  by  them;  Men,  not  being  able 
immediately  to  communicate  their  ideas  one  to  another,  are  obliged  to  malie  use  of 
sensible  signs  or  words  ;  the  use  of  which  is  to  raise  those  ideas  in  the  hearer  which 
are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  ;  and  if  they  fail  of  this  end  they  serve  to  no  purpose. 
He  who  really  thinks  hath  a  train  of  ideas  succeeding  each  other  and  connected  in  his 
mind:  and  when  he  expresseth  himself  by  discourse,  each  word  suggests  a  distinct 
idea  to  the  hearer  or  reader  ;  who  by  that  means  hath  the  same  train  of  ideas  in  his, 
which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  As  far  as  this  effect  is  produced,  so 
far  the  discourse  is  intelligible,  hath  sense  and  meaning.  Hence  it  follows,  that  who- 
ever can  be  supposed  to  understand  what  he  reads  or  hears,  must  have  a  train  of  ideas 
raised  in  his  mind,  correspondent  to  the  train  of  words  read  or  heard.  These  plain 
truths,  to  which  men  readily  assent  in  theory,  are  but  little  attended  to  in  practice, 
and  therefore  deserve  to  be  enlarged  on  and  inculcated,  however  obvious  and  undeni. 
able.  Mankind  are  generally  averse  from  thinking,  though  apt  enough  to  entertain 
discourse  either  in  themselves  or  others:  the  effect  whereof  is,  that  their  minds  are 
rather  stored  with  names  than  ideas,  the  husk  of  science  rather  than  the  thing.  And 
yet  these  words  without  meaning  do  often  make  distinctions  of  parties,  the  subject 
matter  of  their  disputes,  and  the  object  of  their  zeal.  This  is  the  most  general  course 
of  error,  which  doth  not  influence  ordinary  minds  alone,  but  even  those  who  pass  for 
acute  and  learned  philosophers  are  often  employed  about  names  instead  of  things  or 
ideas,  and  are  supposed  to  know  when  they  only  pronounce  hard  words  without  a 
meaning. 

III.  Though  it  is  evident  that  as  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  connexion  or 
disagreement  between  ideas,  he  who  doth  not  distinctly  perceive  the  ideas  marked  by 
the  terms,  so  as  to  form  a  mental  proposition  answering  to  the  verbal,  cannot  possibly 
have  knowledge :  no  more  can  he  be  said  to  have  opinion  or  faith  which  imply  a 
weaker  assent,  but  still  it  must  be  to  a  proposition,  the  terms  of  which  are  understood 
as  clearly,  although  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  may  not  be  so  evident 
as  in  the  case  of  knowledge.  I  say,  all  degrees  of  assent,  whether  founded  on  reason 
or  authority,  more  or  less  cogent,  are  internal  acts  of  the  mind  which  alike  terminate 
in  ideas  as  their  proper  object,  without  which  there  can  be  really  no  such  thing  as 
knowledge,  faith,  or  opinion.  We  may  perhaps  raise  a  dust  and  dispute  about  tenets 
purely  verbal ;  but  what  is  this  at  bottom  more  than  mere  trifling  ?  All  which  will  be 
easily  admitted  with  respect  to  human  learning  and  science  ;  wherein  it  is  an  allowed 
method  to  expose  any  doctrine  or  tenet  by  stripping  them  of  the  words,  and  examining 
what  ideas  are  underneath,  or  whether  any  ideas  at  all  1  This  is  often  found  the 
shortest  way  to  end  disputes,  which  might  otherwise  grow  and  multiply  without  end, 
the  litigants  neither  understanding  one  another  nor  tliemselves.  It  were  needless  to 
illustrate  what  shines  by  its  own  light,  and  is  admitted  by  all  thinking  men.  My 
endeavour  shall  be  only  to  apply  it  in  the  present  tase.  I  suppose  I  need  not  be  at 
any  pains  to  prove,  that  the  same  rules  of  reason  and  good  sense  which  obtain  in  all 
other  subjects  ought  to  take  place  in  religion.  As  for  those  who  consider  faith  and 
reason  as  two  distinct  provinces,  and  would  have  us  think  good  sense  has  nothing  to  do 
where  it  is  most  concerned,  I  am  resolved  never  to  argue  with  such  men,  but  leave 
them  in  quiet  possession  of  their  prejudices.  And  now,  for  the  particular  application 
of  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  not  single  out  any  nice  disputed  points  of  school  divinity, 
or  those  that  relate  to  the  nature  and  essence  of  God,  which  being  allowed  infinite  you 
might  pretend  to  screen  them,  under  the  general  notion  of  difSculties  attending  the 
nature  of  infinity. 

IV.  Grace  is  the  main  point  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  nothing  is  oftener  men- 
tioned or  more  considered  throughout  the  New  Testament ;  wherein  it  is  represented 
as  somewhat  of  a  very  particular  kind,  distinct  from  any  thing  revealed  to  the  Jews,  or 
known  by  the  light  of  nature.  This  same  grace  is  spoken  of  as  the  gift  of  God,  as 
coming  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  reigning,  as  abounding,  as  operating.  Men  are  said  to 
speak  through  grace,  to  believe  through  grace.  Mention  is  made  of  the  glory  of  grace, 
the  riches  of  grace,  the  stewards  of  grace.  Christians  are  said  to  be  heirs  of  grace,  to 
receive  grace,  grow  in  grace,  be  strong  in  grace,  to  stand  in  grace,  and  to  fall  from 
grace.  And  lastly,  grace  is  said  to  justify  and  to  save  them.  Hence  Christianity  is 
styled  the  covenant  or  dispensation  of  grace.  And  it  is  well  known  that  no  point  hath 
created  more  controversy  in  the  church  than  this  doctrine  of  grace.  What  disputes 
about  its  nature,  extent,  and  effects,  about  universal, efficacious,  sufficient,  preventing, 
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irresistible  gfrace,  have  employed  the  pens  of  protestant  as  well  as  popish  divines,-of 
Jansenists  and  Molinists,  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Arminians,  as  I  have  not  the 
least  curiosity  to  know,  so  I  need  not  say  !  It  sufficeth  to  observe,  that  there  have 
been  and  are  still  subsisting  greatcontests  upon  these  points.  Only  one  thing  I  should 
desire  to  be  informed  of,  to  wit,  what  is  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  marked  by  the  word 
grace?  I  presume  a  man  may  know  the  bare  meaning  of  a  term,  without  going  into 
the  depth  of  all  those  learned  inquiries.  This  surely  is  an  easy  matter,  provided 
there  is  an  idea  annexed  to  such  term.  And  if  there  is  not,  it  can  be  neither  the  sub- 
ject of  a  rational  dispute,  nor  the  object  of  real  faith.  Men  may  indeed  impose  upon 
themselves  or  others,  and  pretend  to  argue  and  believe,  when  at  bottom  there  is  no 
argument  or  belief,  further  than  mere  verbal  trifling.  Grace  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense, 
either  for  beauty,  or  favour,  I  can  easily  understand.  But  when  it  denotes  an  active, 
vital,  ruling  principle,  influencing  and  operating  on  the  mind  of  man,  distinct  from 
every  natural  power  or  motive,  I  profess  myself  altogether  unable  to  understand  it,  or 
frame  any  distinct  idea  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  assent  to  any  proposition  concern- 
ing it,  nor  consequently  have  any  faith  about  it:  and  it  Is  a  self-evident  truth,  that 
God  obllgeth  no  man  to  impossibilities.  At  the  request  of  a  philosophical  friend,  I  did 
cast  an  eye  on  the  writings  he  shewed  me  of  some  divines,  and  talked  with  others  on 
this  subject,  but  after  all  I  had  read  or  heard  could  make  nothing  of  it,  having  always 
found,  whenever  I  laid  aside  the  word  grace,  and  looked  into  my  own  mind,  a  perfect 
vacuity  or  privation  of  all  ideas.  And,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  men's  minds  and  faculties 
are  made  much  alike,  I  suspect  that  other  men,  if  they  examined  what  they  call  grace 
with  the  same  exactness  and  indiiference,  would  agree  with  me,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  but  an  empty  name.  This  is  not  the  only  instance,  where  a  word  often  heard 
and  pronounced  is  believed  intelligible,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  It  is  familiar. 
Of  the  same  kind  are  many  other  points  reputed  necessary  articles  of  faith.  That 
which  In  the  present  case  imposeth  upon  mankind  I  take  to  be  partly  this.  Men  speak 
of  this  holy  principle  as  of  something  that  acts,  moves,  and  determines,  taking  their 
ideas  from  corporeal  things,  from  motion  and  the  force  or  momentum  of  bodies,  which 
being  of  an  obvious  and  sensible  nature  they  substitute  in  place  of  a  thing  spiritual 
and  incomprehensible,  which  is  a  manifest  delusion.  For  though  the  idea  of  corporeal 
force  be  never  so  clear  and  intelligible,  it  will  not  therefore  follow  that  the  idea  of 
grace,  a  thing  perfectly  incorporeal,  must  be  so  too.  And  though  we  may  reason  dis- 
tinctly, perceive,  assent,'  and  form  opinions  about  the  one,  it  will  by  no  means  follow 
that  we  can  do  so  of  the  other.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  clear  sensible  idea  of 
what  is  real  produceth,  or  rather  is  made  a  pretence  for,  an  imaginary  spiritual  faith 
that  terminates  in  no  object ;  a  thing  impossible  !  For  there  can  be  no  assent  where 
there  are  no  ideas :  and  where  there  is  no  assent  there  can  be  no  faith  :  and  what 
cannot  be,  that  no  man  Is  obliged  to.    This  is  as  clear  as  any  thing  in  Euclid. 

V.  the  same  method  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  by  any  man  of  sense,  to  confute  all 
other  the  most  essential  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  You  are  not  therefore  to 
wonder  that  a  man  who  proceeds  on  such  solid  grounds,  such  clear  and  evident  prin- 
ciples, should  be  deaf  to  all  you  can  say  from  moral  evidence,  or  probable  arguments, 
which  are  nothing  in  the  balance  against  demonstration.  Euph.  The  more  light  and 
force  there  are  in  this  discourse,  the  more  you  are  to  blame  for  not  having  produced 
it  sooner.  For  my  part,  I  should  never  have  said  one  word  against  evidence.  But  let 
me  see  whether  I  understand  you  rightly.  You  say,  every  word  in  an  intelligible  dis- 
course must  stand  for  an  idea ;  which  ideas  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  and  distinctly  ap- 
prehended, so  far  the  discourse,  hath  meaning,  without  which  it  is  useless  and  insig. 
nificant.  Ale.  I  do;  Euph.  For  instance,  when  J  hear  the  word  man,  triangle, 
colour,  pronounced;  they  must  excite  in  my  mind  distinct  ideas  of  those  things 
whereof  they  are  signs,  otherwise  I  cannot  be  said  to  understand  them.  Ale.  Right. 
Euph.  And  this  Is  the  only  true  use  of  language  ?  Ale.  That  is  what  I  affirm.  Euph. 
But  every  time  the  word  man  occurs  in  reading  or  conversation,  I  am  not  conscious 
that  the  particular  distinct  idea  of  a  man  is  excited  in  my  mind.  For  instance,  when 
I  read  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  these  words,  "  If  a  man  thinketh  himself  to 
be  something,  when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself ;"  methinks  I  comprehend  the 
foroe^nd  meaning  of  this  proposition,  although  I  do  not  frame  to  myself  the  particular 
distinct  idea  of  a  man.  Ate.  It  is  very  true,  you  do  not  form  in  your  mind  the  par- 
ticular idea  of  Peter,  James,  or  John,  of  a  fair  or  a  black,  a  tall  or  a  low,  a  fat  or  a  lean, 
a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  wise  or  a  foolish,  a  sleeping  or  waking  man,  but  the  abstract 
general  idea  of  >na«,  prescindiug  from,  and  exclusive  of,  all  particular  shape,  siae, 
complexion,  passions,  faculties,  and  every  individual  circumstance.  To  explain  this 
matter  more  fully,  you  are  to  understand  there  is  in  the  human  mind,  a  faculty  of 
contemplating  the  general  nature  of  things,  separate  from  all  those  particularfties 
which  distinguish  the  individuals  one  from  another.    For  example,  in  Peter,  James, 
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and  John,  you  may  observe  in  eacli  a  certain  collection  of  stature,  figure,  colour,  and 
other  peculiar  properties  by  which  they  are  known  asunder,  distlnguislied  from  all 
other  men,  and  if  I  may  so  say,  individuated.  Now,  leaving  out  of  the  idea  of  a  man, 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  retaining  only  that  which  is  commou  to 
all  men,  you  form  an  abstract  universal  idea  of  mini  or  human  nature,  wliioli  incUides 
no  particular  stature,  shape,  colour,  or  otherquality.  whether  of  mind  or  body.  After 
the  same  manner  you  may  observe  particular  triangles  to  differ  one  from  another,  as 
their  sides  are  equal  or  unequal,  and  their  angles  greater  or  lesser  ;  whence  they  are  de- 
nominated equilateral,  equicrural, or  sea  U'num,obtusangular,acutangutar,  or  rertangular. 
But  the  mind  excluding  out  of  its  ideas,  all  these  peculiar  properties  and  distinctions, 
frameth  the  general  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle  ;  which  is  neither  equilateral,  equicru- 
ral,  nor  scaleuum,  neither  ohtusangular,  acutangular,  nor  rectangular,  but  all  and 
none  of  these  at  pnce.*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  general  abstract  idea  of  colour, 
which  is  something  distinct  from  and  exclusive  of  bine,  red,  green,  yellow,  and  every 
other  particular  colour,  including  only  that  general  essence  in  which  they  all  agree. 
And  what  has  been  said  of  these  three  general  names,  and  the  abstract  general  ideas 
they  stand  for,  may  be  applied  to  all  others.  For  you  mnst  know,  that  particular 
things  or  ideas  being  infinite,  if  each  were  marked  or  signified  by  a  distinct  proper 
name,  words  must  have  been  innumerable,  and  language  an  endless  impossible  thing. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  appellative  or  general  names  stand,  immediately  and 
properly,  not  for  particular  but  for  abstract  general  ideas,  which  they  never  fail  to 
excite  in  the  mind,  as  oft  as  they  are  used  to  any  significant  purpose.  And  without 
this,  there  could  be  no  communication  or  enlargement  of  knowledge,  no  such  thing  as 
universal  science  or  theorems  of  any  kind.  Now  for  understanding  any  proposition  or 
discourse,  it  is  sufficient  that  distinct  ideas  are  thereby  raised  in  your  mind,  corres- 
pondent to  those  in  the  speaker's,  whether  the  ideas  so  raised  are  particular,  or  only 
abstract  and  general  ideas.  Forasmuch,  nevertheless,  as  these  are  not  so  obvious  and 
familiar  to  vulgar  minds,  it  happens  that  some  men  may  think  they  have  no  idea  at  all, 
when  they  have  not  a  particular  idea;  but  the  truth  is,  yon  had  the  abstract  general 
idea  of  man,  in  the  instance  assigned,  wherein  you  thought  you  had  none.  After  the 
same  manner,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones  ;  or  that  colour  is  the  object  of  sight,  it  is  evident  the  words  do  not  stand  for  this 
or  that  triangle  or  colour,  but  for  abstract  general  ideas,  excluding  every  thing  pecu- 
liar to  the  individuals,  and  including  only  the  universal  nature  common  to  the  whole 
kind  of  triangles  or  of  colours. 

VI.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  are  those  abstract  general  ideas  clear  and  distinct  1 
Ale.  They  are  above  all  others  clear  and  distinct,  being  the  only  proper  object  of 
science,  which  is  altogether  conversant  about  universals.  Euph.  Anddo  you  notthink  it 
very  possible  for  any  man  to  know,  whether  he  has  this  or  that  clear  aiid  distinct  idea 
or  nol  Jlc.  Doubtless.  To  know  this  he  needs  only  examine  his  own  thoughts  and 
look  into  his  own  mind.  Eitph.  But  upon  looking  into  my  own  mind,  I  do  not  find 
that  I  have  or  can  have  these  general  abstract  ideas  of  a  man  or  a  triangle  above- 
mentioned,  or  of  colour  prescinded  from  all  particular  colours.f  Though  I  shut  mine 
eyes,  and  use  mine  utmost  efforts,  and  reflect  on  all  that  passeth  in  uiy  own  mind,  I 
find  it  utterly  impossible  to  form  such  ideas.  Ale.  To  reflect  with  due  attention,  and 
turn  the  mind  inward  upon  itself,  is  a  difficult  task,  and  not  every  one's  talent. 
Euph.  Not  to  insist  on  what  you  allowed,  that  every  one  might  easily  know  for  him- 
self whether  he  has  this  or  that  idea  or  no  ;  I  am  tempted  to  think  nobody  else  can 
form  those  ideas  any  more  than  I  can.  Pray,  Alciphron,  which  are  those  things  you 
would  call  absolutely  impossible?  Ale.  Such  as  include  a  contradiction.  Euph. 
Can  you  frame  an  idea  of  what  includes  a  contradiction?  Ale.  I  cannot.  Euph.  Con- 
sequently, whatever  is  absolutely  impossible  you  cannot  form  an  idea  of!  ^le. 
This  [  grant.  Euph.  But  can  a  colour  or  triangle,  such  as  you  describe  their  ab- 
stract general  ideas,  really  exist?  Ale.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  such  things 
should  exist  in  nature,  l^tph.  Should  it  not  follow,  then,  that  they  cannot  exist 
in  your  mind,  or  in  other  words  that  you  cannot  conceive  or  frame  an  idea  of  them  ? 
Ale.  You  seem,  Euphranor,  not  to  distinguish  between  pure  intellect  and  imagination. 
Abstract  general  ideas  I  take  to  be  the  object  of  pure  intellect,  which  may  conceive 
them,  although  they  cannot  perhaps  be  imagined.  Euph.  I  do  not  perceive  that  I 
can  by  any  faculty,  whether  of  intellect  or  imagination,  conceive  or  frame  an  idea  of 
that  which  is  impossible  and  includes  a  contradiction.  And  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  your  admitting  that  in  common  instances,  which  you  woidd  make  an 
argument  against  Divine  faith  and  mysteries. 

*  See  Locke  on  ITinnan  Understanfling,  book  iv.  cap.  vii. 

t  Sec  llie  Introduction  to  a  Tre.ilise  concerning  llie  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  wlierc  the  aljsunlily 
of  abstract  ideas  is  fully  considered. 
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VII.  Ale.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this.  How  is  it  possible  there  should  be 
general  I,-nowledge  without  general  propositions,  or  these  witliout  general  names, 
which  cannot  be  without  general  ideas  by  standing  for  which  they  become  general  1 
Euph.  But  may  not  words  become  general,  by  being  made  to  stand  indiscrimmately 
for  all  particular  ideas,  which  from  a  mutual  resemblance  belong  to  the  same  kmd, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  abstract  general  idea?  Jlc.  Is  there,  then,  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  idea?  Eiqiti.  May  we  not  admit  general  ideas,  though  we  should 
not  admit  them  to  be  made  by  abstraction,  or  though  we  should  not  allow  of  general 
abstract  ideas  ?  To  me  it  seems,  a  particular  idea  may  become  general  by  being  used 
to  stand  for  or  represent  other  ideas  ;  and  that,  general  knowledge  is  conversant  about 
signs  or  general  ideas  made  such  by  their  signification,  and  which  are  considered  rather 
in  tlieir  relative  capacity,  and  as  substituted  for  otliers,  than  in  their  own  nature,  or  for 
their  own  sake.  A  black  line.for  instance,  an  inch  long,  though  in  itself  particular,  may 
yet  become  universal,  being  used  as  a  sign  to  stand  for  any  line  whatsoever.  Ale.  Itisyour 
opinion,  then,  that  wordsbecome  general  by  representing  an  indefinite  numberof  particu- 
lar ideas?  jEk/)A.  It  seemssoto  me.  Ale.  Whenever  therefore  I  hear  a  general  name, 
it  must  be  supposed  to  excite  some  one  or  other  particular  idea  of  that  species  in  my 
mind.  Euph.  I  cannot  say  so  neither.  Pray,  Alciphron,  doth  it  seem  to  you  neces- 
sary, tliat  as  often  as  the  word  man  occurs  in  reading  or  discourse,  you  must  form^  in 
your  mind  llie  idea  of  a  particular  man  ?  Ale.  I  own,  it  doth  not :  and  not  finding 
particular  ideas  always  suggested  by  the  words,  I  was  led  to  think  I  had  abstract  gene- 
ral ideas  suggested  by  them.  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  thinking  men,  who  are 
agreed,  tlie  only  use  of  words  is  to  suggest  ideas.  And  indeed  what  other  use  can  we 
assign  them  ? 

VIII.  Be  the  use  of  words  or  names  what  it  will,  I  can  never  think  it  is  to  do  things 
impossible.  Let  us  then  inquire  what  it  is  ;  and  see  if  we  can  make  sense  of  our  daily 
practice.  Words  it  is  agreed  arc  signs  :  it  may  not  therefore  be  amiss  to  examine  the 
use  of  other  signs  in  order  to  know  that  of  words.  Counters,  for  instance,  at  a  card- 
table  are  used,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  only  as  signs  substituted  for  money  as  words 
are  for  ideas.  Say  now,  Alciphron,  is  it  necessary  every  time  these  counters  are  used 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  a  game,  to  frame  an  idea  of  the  distinct  sum  or 
value  that  each  represents  ?  Ale.  By  no  means  :  it  is  sufficient  the  players  first  agree 
on  their  respective  values,  and  at  last  substitute  those  values  in  their  stead.  Euph, 
And  in  casting  up  a  sum,  where  the  figures  stand  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  do 
you  think  it  necessary,  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  operation,  in  each  step  to 
form  ideas  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  !'  Ale.  I  do  not ;  it  will  suffice  if  in  the 
conclusion  those  figures  direct  our  actions  with  respect  to  things.  Euph.  From  hence 
it  seems  to  follow  that  words  may  not  be  insignificant,  although  they  should  not,  every 
time  they  are  used,  excite  the  ideas  they  signify  in  our  minds  ;  it  being  sufficient,  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  substitute  things  or  ideas  for  their  signs  when  there  is  oc- 
casion. It  seems  also  to  follow,  that  there  may  be  another  use  of  words,  besides  that 
of  marking  and  suggesting  distinct  ideas,  to  wit,  the  influencing  our  conduct  and  ac- 
tions ;  which  may  be  done  either  by  forming  rules  for  us  to  act  by,  or  by  raising  certain 
passions,  dispositions,  and  emotions,  in  our  minds.  A  discourse,  therefore,  that  directs 
how  to  act,  or  excites  to  tlie  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  action  may,  it  seems,  be  useful 
and  significant,  although  the  words  whereof  it  is  composed  should  not  bring  each  a  dis- 
tinct idea  into  our  minds  1  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  Pray  tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  not 
an  idea  altogether  inactive?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  An  agent  therefore,  an  active  mind, 
or  spirit,  cannot  be  an  idea  or  like  an  idea?  Whence  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that 
those  words  which  denote  an  active  principle,  soul,  or  spirit,  do  not,  in  a  strict  and 
proper  sense,  stand  for  ideas :  and  yet  they  are  not  insignificant  neither  :  since  I  under- 
stand what  is  signified  by  the  term  I,  or  myself,  or  know  what  it  means,  although  it  be 
no  idea,  nor  like  an  idea,  but  that  which  thinks  and  wills  and  apprehends  ideas,  and 
operates  about  them.  Ale.  What  would  you  infer  from  this?  Euph.  What  hath  been 
inferred  already  ;  that  words  may  be  significant,  although  they  do  not  stand  for  ideas.' 
Tlie  contrary  whereof  having  been  presumed,  seems  to  have  produced  the  doctrine  of 
abstract  ideas.  Ale.  Will  you  not  allow  then  that  the  mind  can  abstract  ?  Euph,  I 
do  not  deny  it  may  abstract  in  a  certain  sense,  inasmuch  as  those  things  that  can  really 
exist,  or  be  really  perceived  asunder,  may  be  conceived  asunder,  or  abstracted  one 
from  the  other  ;  for  instance,  a  man's  head  from  his  body,  colour  from  motion,  figure 
from  weight.  But  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  the  mind  can  frame  abstract  general 
ideas,  which  appear  to  be  impossible.  Ale.  And  yet  it  is  a  current  opinion,  that  every 
substantive  name  marks  out  and  exjiibits  to  the  mind  one  distinct  idea  separate  from 
all  otliers.    Euph.  Pray,  Alciphron,  is  not  the  word  number  such  a  substantive  name  ? 

*  See  the  Principles  of  Ilnraiui  Knowledge,  sect,  cxxxv.,  and  the  lutrgduclion,  sect.  xx. 
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jllc.  It  is.  Euph,  Do  but  try  now  whether  you  can  frame  an  idea  of  number  in  ab- 
stract, exclusive  of  all  signs,  words,  and  things  numbered.  I  profess  for  ray  own  part 
I  cannot.  Ale.  Can  it  be  so  hard  a  matter  to  form  a  simple  idea  of  number,  the  ob- 
ject of  a  most  evidentdemonstrable  science  ?  Hold,  let  me  see,  if  I  cannot  abstract  the 
idea  of  number  from  the  numeral  names  and  characters,  and  all  particular  numerable! 
things.  Upon  wliich  Alciphron  paused  awhile,  and  then  said,  To  confess  the  truth  I 
do  not  find  that  I  can.  Euph.  But,  though  it  seems  neither  you  nor  I  can  form  dis- 
tinct simple  ideas  of  number,  we  can  nevertheless  make  a  very  proper  and  significant 
use  of  numeral  names.  They  direct  us  in  the  disposition  and  management  of  our 
affairs,  and  are  of  such  necessary  use,  that  we  should  not  know  how  to  do  without  them. 
And  yet,  if  other  men's  facnlties  may  be  judged  of  by  mine,  to  attain  a  precise  simple 
abstract  idea  of  number,  is  as  difficult  as  to  comprehend  any  mystery  in  religion. 

IX.  But  to  come  to  your  own  instance,  let  us  examine  what  idea  we  can  frame  of 
force  abstracted  from  body,  motion,  and  outward  sensible  eifects.  For  myself  I  do  not 
find  that  I  have  or  can  have  any  such  idea.  Ale.  Surely  every  one  knows  what  is 
meant  by  force.  Euph.  And  yet  I  question  whether  every  one  can  form  a  distinct 
idea  of  force.  Let  me  entreat  you,  Alciphron,  be  not  amused  by  terms,  lay  aside  the 
word/oj-ce,  and  exclude  every  other  thing  from  your  thoughts,  and  then  see  what  pre- 
cise idea  you  have  offeree.  Ale.  Force  is  that  in  bodies  which  produceth  motion  and 
other  sensible  effects'!  Euph.  It  is  then  something  distinct  from  tiiose  effects  ?  Ale. 
It  is.  Euph.  Be  pleased  now  to  exclude  tlie  consideration  of  its  subject  and  effects, 
and  contemplate  force  itself  in  its  own  precise  idea.  Ale.  I  profess  I  find  it  no  such 
easy  matter.  Euph.  Take  your  own  advice,  and  shut  your  eyes  to  assist  your  medita- 
tion. Upon  this  Alciphron  having  closed  his  eyes,  and  mused  a  few  minutes,  de- 
clared he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  And  that,  replied  Euphranor,  which  it  seems 
neither  you  nor  I  can  frame  an  idea  of,  by  your  own  remark  of  men's  minds  and  facul- 
ties being  made  much  alike,  we  may  suppose  others  have  no  more  an  idea  of  than  we  ? 
Ale.  We  may.  Euph.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain  there  are  many  spe- 
culations, reasonings,  and  disputes,  refined  subtilties  and  nice  distinctions,  about  this 
same  force.  And  to  explain  its  nature,  and  to  distinguish  the  several  notions  or  kinds  of 
it,  the  terms  gravity,  reaetion,  vis  inertia,  vis  insiia,  vis  impressa,  vis  mortua,  vis  viva, 
impetus,  momentum,  solieitatio,  eonatus,  and  divers  others  such-like  expressions,  have 
been  used  by  learned  men  :  and  no  small  controversies  have  arisen  about  the  notions 
or  definitions  of  these  terms.  It  had  puzzled  men  to  know  whether  force  is  spiritual 
or  corporeal,  whether  it  remains  after  action,  how  it  is  transferred  from  one  body  to 
another.  Strange  paradoxes  have  been  framed  about  its  nature,  properties,  and  pro- 
portions :  for  instance,  that  contrary  forces  may  at  once  subsist  in  the  same  quiescent 
body :  that  the  force  of  percussion  in  a  small  particle  is  infinite  :  for  which  and  other 
curiosities  of  the  same  sort,  you  may  consult  Borellus  de  vi  Percussionis,  the  Lezioni 
Academiche  of  Toricelli,  the  Exercitations  of  Hermanus,  and  other  writers.  It  is 
well  known  to  the  learned  world,  what  a  controversy  hath  been  carried  on  between 
mathematicians,  particularly  Monsieur  Leibnitz,  and  Monsieur  Papin  in  the  Leipsic 
Acta  Eruditorum  about  the  proportion  of  forces,  whether  they  be  each  to  other  in  a 
proportion  compounded  of  the  simple  proportions  of  the  bodies  and  the  celerities,  or 
in  one  compounded  of  the  simple  proportion  of  the  bodies  and  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  celerities  ?  A  point,  it  seems,  not  yet  agreed :  as  indeed  the  reality  of  the 
thing  itself  is  made  a  question.  Leibnitz  distinguisheth  between  the  nisus  elementaris, 
and  the  impettis,  which  is  formed  by  a  repetition  of  tlie  nisuS  elementaris,  and  seems 
to  think  they  do  not  exist  in  nature,  but  are  made  only  by  an  abstraction  of  the  mind. 
The  same  author,  treating  of  original  active  force,  to  illustrate  his  subject,  hath  re- 
course to  the  substantial  forms  and  Entelecheia  of  Aristotle.  And  the  ingenious  Tori- 
celli saith  offeree  and  impetus,  that  they  are  subtile  abstracts  and  spiritual  quintes- 
sences ;  and  concerning  the  momentum  and  the  velocity  of  heavy  bodies  falling,  he 
saith  they  are  un  eerto  ehe,  and  un  non  so  ehe,  that  is,  in  plain  English,  he  knows  not 
what  to  make  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  may  we  not  pronounce,  that  ex- 
cluding body,  time,  space,  motion,  and  all  its  sensible  measures  and  effects,  we  shall 
find  it  as  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  force  as  of  grace  ?  Ale.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it. 

X.  Euph.  And  yet,  I  presume,  you  allow  there  are  very  evident  propositions  or  theo- 
rems relating  to  force,  which  contain  useful  truths :  for  instance,  that  a  body  with  con- 

junct  forces  describes  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  in  the  same  time  that  it  would 
the  sides  with  separate.  Is  not  this  a  principle  of  very  extensive  use  ?  Doth  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces  depend  upon  it,  and,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  numberless  rules  and  theorems  directing  men  how  to  act,  and  ex- 
plaining phenomena  throughout  the  mechanics  and  mathematical  philosophy?  And 
if,  by  considering  this  doctrine  of  force,  men  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  many  inven- 
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tions  in  mechanics,  and  are  taught  to  frame  engines,  by  means  of  which  things  difii- 
ciilt  and  otherwise  impossible  may  be  performed,  and  if  the  same  doctrine  which  is  so 
beneficial  here  below,  serveth  also  as  a  key  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  celestial  mo- 
tions, shall  we  deny  that  it  is  of  use,  either  in  practice  or  speculation,  because  we  have 
no  distinct  idea  of  force?  Or  that  which  we  admit  with  regard  to /oire,  upon  what 
pretence  can  we  deny  concerning  grara  9  If  there  are  queries,  disputes,  perplexities, 
diversity  of  notions  and  opinions,  about  the  one,  so  there  are  about  the  other  also :  if 
we  can  form  no  precise  distinct  idea  of  the  one,  so  neither  can  we  of  the  other. 
Ought  we  not  therefore  by  a  paritv  of  reason  to  conclude,  there  may  be  divers  true 
and  useful  propositions  concerning  tlie  one  as  well  as  the  other  ?  And  that  grace  may 
he  an  object  of  our  faith,  and  influence  our  life  and  actions,  as  a  principle  destructive 
of  evil  habits  and  productive  of  good  ones,  although  we  cannot  attain  a  distinct  idea  of 
it,  separate  or  abstracted  from  God  the  author,  from  man  the  subject,  and  from  virtue 
and  piety  its  etfects  ? 

XI.  Shall  we  not  admit  the  same  method  of  arguing,  the  same  rules  of  logic,  reason, 
and  good  sense,  to  obtain  in  things  spiritual,  and  things  corporeal,  in  faith  and  science, 
and  shall  we  not  use  the  same  candour,  and  maUe  the  same  allowances,  in  examining 
the  revelations  of  God  and  the  inventions  of  men  ?     For  aught  I  see,  that  philosopher 
cannot  be  free  from  bias  and  prejudice,  or  be  said  to  weigh  things  in  an  equal  balance, 
who  shall  maintain  the  doctrine  of  force  and  reject  that  of  grace,  who  shall  admit  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  tiiangle,  and  at  the  same  time  ridicule  the  holy  Trinity.     But  how- 
ever partial  or  prejudiced  other  minute  philosophers  might  be,  you  have  laid  down  for 
a  maxim,  that  the  same  logic  which  obtains  in  other  matters  must  be  admitted  in  reli- 
gion.   Lys.  I  think,  Alciphron,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  abide  by  the  way  of  wit 
and  humour,  than  thus  to  try  religion  by  the  dry  test  of  reason  and  logic.    Ale.  Pear 
not :  by  all  the  rules  of  right  reason,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  mystery,  and 
least  of  all  the  Trinity,  should  really  be  the  object  of  man's  faith.     Euph.  I  do  not 
wonder  you  thought  so,  as  long  as  you  maintained  that  no  man  could  assent  to  a  pro- 
position, without  perceiving  or  framing  in  his  mind  distinct  ideas  marked  by  the  terms 
of  it.     But  although  terms  are  signs,  yet  having  granted  that  those  signs  may  be  sig- 
nificant, though  they  should  not  suggest  ideas  represented  by  them,  provided  they 
serve  to  regulate  and  influence  our  wills,  passions,  and  conduct,  you  have  consequently 
granted,  that  the  mind  of  man  may  assent  to  propositions  containing  such  terms,  when 
it  is  so  directed  or  affected  by  them,  notwithstanding  it  should  not  perceive  distinct 
Jdeas  marked  by  those  terms.     Whence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  a  man  may  believe  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  he  finds  it  revealed,  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  arc  God,  and  that  there  is  but  one  God  ?     Although  he  doth 
not  frame  in  his  mind,  any  abstract  or  distinct  ideas  of  trinity,  substance,  or  personality, 
provided  that  this  doctrine  of  a  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  makes  proper  im- 
pressions on  his  mind,  producing  therein,  love,  hope,  gratitude,  and  obedience,  and 
thereby  becomes  a  lively  operative  principle,  influencing  his  life  and  actions  agreeably 
to  that  notion  of  saving  faith  which  is  required  in  a  Christian.    This  I  say,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  seems  to  follow  from  your  own  principles  and  concessions.     But  for 
further  satisfaction,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  thing  parallel 
to  this  Christian  faith  in  the  minute  philosophy.     Suppose  a  fine  gentleman,  or  lady  of 
fasliion,  who  are  too  much  employed  to  think  for  themselves  and  are  only  free-thinkers 
at  second  hand,  have  the  advantage  of  being  betimes  initiated  in  the  principles  of  your 
sect,  by  conversing  with  men  of  depth  and  genius,  who  have  often  declared  it  to  be 
their  opinion,  the  world  is'governed  either  by  fate  or  by  chance,  it  matters  not  which  ; 
will  you  deny  it  possible  for  such  persons  to  yield  their  assent  to  either  of  these  pro- 
positions?    Jllc.  I  will  not.     Hitph.  And  may  not  such  an  assent  be  properly  called 
faith  ?    Ale.  It  may.    Euph.  And  yet  it  is  possible,  those  disciples  of  the  minute  phi- 
losophy may  not  dive  so  deep,  as  to  be  able  to  frame  any  abstract,  or  precise,  or  any 
determinate,  idea  whatsoever,  either  of  fate  or  of  chance?     Ale.  This  tool  grant. 
Eupli.  So  that,  according  to  you,  this  same  gentleman  or  lady  may  be  said  to  believe 
or  have  faith  where  they  have  not  ideas  ?  Jle.    They  maj'.  Efiph.    And  may  not  this 
faith  or  persuasion  produce  real  effects,  and  shew  itself  in  the  conduct  and  tenor  of 
their  lives,  freeing  them  from  the  fears  of  superstition,  and  giving  them  a  true  relish 
of  the  world,  with  a  noble  indolence  or  indifference  about  what  comes  after?     j4lc.  It 
may.     Eup/i.  And  may  not  Christians,  with  equal   reason,  be  allowed  to  believe  the 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  or  that  in  him  God  and  man  make  one  person,  and  be  verily 
persuaded  thereof,  so  far  as  for  such  faith  or  belief  to  become  a  real  principle  of  life 
and  conduct,  inasmuch  as  by  virtue  of  such   persuasion  they  submit  to  his  govern- 
ment, believe  his  doctrine  and  practise  his  precepts,  although  they  frame  no  abstract 
idea  of  the  union  between  the  Divine  and  human  nature  ;  nor  may  he  able  to  clear  up 
the  notion  of  person  to  the  contentment  of  a  minute  philosopher.    To  me  it  seems  evi- 
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dent,  that  if  none  but  those  who  liail  nicely  examined,  and  conld  themselves  explain, 
the  principle  of  individuation  in  man,  or  untie  the  knots  and  answer  the  objections, 
which  may  be  raised  even  about  human  personal  identity,  would  require  of  us  to  ex- 
plain the  Divine  mysteries,  we  should  not  be  often  called  upon  for  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  person  in  relation  to  the  Trinity,  nor  would  the  difliculties  on  that  head  be  often 
objected  to  our  faith.  Ale.  Methinks,  there  is  no  such  mystery  in  personal  identity. 
Euph.  Pray,  in  what  do  you  take  it  to  consistl  Ale.  In  consciousness.  Muph.  What- 
ever is  possible  may  be  supposed  ?  Ale.  It  may.  Euph.  We  will  suppose  now  (which 
is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  reported  to  be  fact)  that  a  person,  through  some 
violent  accident  or  distemper,  should  fall  into  such  a  total  oblivion,  as  to  lose  all  con- 
sciousness of  his  past  life,  and  former  ideas.  I  ask,  is  he  not  still  the  same  person  ? 
Ale.  He  is  the  same  man,  but  not  the  same  person.  Indeed  you  ought  not  to  suppose 
that  a  person  loseth  itsfornier  conciousness  ;  for  this  is  impossible,  though  a  man  per- 
haps may ;  but  then  he  becomes  another  person.  In  the  same  person,  it  must  be 
owned,  some  old  ideas  may  be  lost,  and  some  new  ones  got ;  but  a  total  change  is  in- 
consistent with  identity  of  person.  Euph.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  a  person  hath 
ideas,  and  is  conscious  during  a  certain  space  of  time,  which  we  will  divide  into  three 
equal  i)arts,  whereof  the  latter  terms  are  marked  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C.  In  the  first 
part  of  time,  the  person  gets  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  wbich  are  retained  in  A  : 
during  the  second  part  of  lime,  he  retainsone  half  of  his  old  ideas,  and  loseth  the  other 
half,  in  place  of  which  he  acquires  as  many  new  ones  :  so  that  in  B  his  ideas  are  half 
old  and  half  new.  And  in  the  third  part,  we  will  suppose  him  to  lose  the  remainder  of 
the  ideas  acquired  in  the  first,  and  to  get  new  ones  in  their  stead,  wbich  are  retained 
in  C,  together  with  those  acquired  in  the  second  part  of  time.  Is  this  a  possible  fair  sup- 
position ?  Ale.  It  is.  EttjoA.  Upon  these  premises  I  am  tempted  to  think,  one  may  de- 
monstrate, that  personal  identity  doth  not  consist  in  consciousness.  Ale.  As  how  ? 
Euph.  You  shall  judge  ;  but  thus  it  seems  to  me.  The  persons  in  A  and  B  are  the 
same,  being  conscious  of  common  ideas  by  supposition.  The  person  in  B  is  (for  the 
same  reason)  one  and  the  same  with  the  person  in  C.  Therefore  the  person  in  A,  is 
the  same  with  the  person  in  C,  by  that  undoubted  axiom,  Quce  conveiiinnt  uni  tertio 
eonveniunt  inter  se.  But  the  person  in  C  hath  no  idea  in  common  with  the  person  in 
A.  Therefore  personal  identity  doth  not  consist  in  consciousness.  What  do  you  think, 
Alciphron,  is  not  this  a  plain  inference  ?  Ale.  I  tell  you  what  I  think  :  you  will  never 
assist  my  faith,  by  puzzling  my  knowledge. 

XII.  There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  practical  faith,  or  assent,  which  sheweth  itself  in 
the  will  and  actions  of  a  man,  although  his  understanding  may  not  be  furnished  with 
those  abstract,  precise,  distinct  ideas,  which,  whatever  a  philosopher  may  pretend,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  above  the  talents  of  common  men  ;  among  whom,  nevertheless,  may 
be  found,  even  according  to  your  own  concession,  many  instances  of  such  practical  faith 
in  other  matters  which  do  not  concern  religion.  What  should  hinder,  therefore,  but 
that  doctrines  relating  to  heavenly  mysteries,  might  be  taught  in  this  saving  sense  to 
vulgar  minds,  which  you  may  well  think  incapable  of  all  teaching  and  failh  in  the  sense 
you  suppose  ?  Which  mistaken  sense,  said  Crito,  has  given  occasion  to  much  profane 
and  misapplied  raillery.  But  all  this  may  very  justly  be  retorted  on  the  minute  phi- 
losophers themselves,  who  confound  scholasticism  with  Christianity,  and  impute  to 
other  men  those  perplexities,  chimeras,  and  inconsistent  ideas,  which  are  often  the 
workmanship  of  their  own  brains,  and  proceed  from  their  own  wrong  way  of  thinking. 
Who  doth  not  see  that  such  an  ideal  abstracted  faith  is  never  thought  of  by  the  bulk  of 
Christians,  husbandmen,  for  instance,  artisans,  or  servants?  Or  what  footsteps  are 
there  in  the  Holy  Scripture  to  make  ns  think,  that  the  wiredrawing  of  abstract  ideas 
was  a  task  enjoined  either  Jews  or  Christians?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  law  or  the 
prophets,  the  evangelists  or  apostles,  that  looks  like  it?  Every  one  whose  under- 
standing is  not  perverted  by  science  falsely  so  called,  may  see,  the  saving  faith  of 
Christians  is  quite  of  another  kind,  a  vital  operative  principle,  productive  of  charity 
and  obedience.  Ale.  What  are  we  to  think  then  of  the  disputes  and  decisions  of  the. 
famous  council  of  Nice,  and  so  many  subsequent  councils  ?  What  was  the  intention  of 
those  venerable  fathers  the  liomoousians  and  the  homoiousians?  Why  did  they  dis- 
turb themselves  and  the  world  with  hard  words,  and  subtile  controversies?  Cri. 
Whatever  their  intention  was,  it  could  not  be  to  beget  nice  abstracted  ideas  of  mys- 
teries in  the  minds  of  common  Christians,  this  being  evidently  impossible:  nor  doth  it 
appear  that  the  bulk  of  Christian  men  did  in  those  days  think'it  any  part  of  their  duty, 
to  lay  aside  the  words,  shut  their  eyes,  and  frame  those  abstract  ideas  ;  any  more  than 
men  now  do  of  force,  time,  number,  or  several  other  things,  about  which  they  never- 
theless believe,  know,  argue,  and  dispute.  To  me  it  seems,  that,  whatever  was  the 
source  of  these  controversies,  and  howsoever  they  were  managed,  wherein  human  in- 
firmity  must  l)e  supposed  tp  liaye  bad  its  share,  tl}?  njain  en^  was  ppt,  gn  either  side, 
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to  convey  precise  positive  ideas  to  tlie  iniiuls  of  men,  by  the  use  of  those  contested 
terms,  but  rather  a  negative  sense,  tending  to  exclude  polytheism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Sabellianism  on  the  other.*  ^Ic.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  so  many  learned  and 
ingenious  divines,  who  from  time  to  time  have  obliged  the  world  with_  new  expli- 
cations of  mysteries,  who  having  themselves  professedly  laboured  to  acquire  accurate 
ideas,  would  recommend  their  discoveries  and  speculations  to  others  for  articles  of 
faith  ?  Cri.  To  all  such  innovators  in  religion  I  would  say  with  Jerome,  "  Why  after 
so  many  centuries  do  you  pretend  to  teach  us  what  was  untaught  before  ?  Why  ex- 
plain what  neither  Peter  nor  Paul  thought  necessary  to  be  explained  ?"t  And  it  must 
be  owned,  that  the  explication  of  mysteries  in  divinity,  allowing  the  attempt  as  fruit- 
less as  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone  in  chemistry,  or  the  perpetual  motion  in 
mechanics,  is  no  more  than  they,  chargeable  on  the  profession  itself,  but  only  on  the 
wrongheaded  professors  of  it. 

XIII.  It  seems,  that  what  hath  been  now  said  may  be  applied  to  other  mysteries  of 
our  religion.  Original  sin,  for  instance,  a  man  may  find  it  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
of  in  abstract,  or  of  the  manner  of  its  transmission,  and  yet  the  belief  thereof  may  pro- 
duce in  his  mind  a  salutary  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
Redeemer:  from  whence  may  follow  good, habits,  and  from  them  good  actions,  the 
genuine  effects  of  faith,  which,  considered  in  its  true  light,  is  a  thing  neither  repug- 
nant nor  incomprehensible,  as  some  men  would  persuade  us,  but  suited  even  to  vulgar 
capacities,  placed  in  the  will  and  affections  rather  than  in  the  understanding,  and  pro- 
ducing holy  lives,  rather  than  subtile  theories.  Faith,  I  say,  is  not  an  indolent  per- 
ception but  an  operative  persuasion  of  mind,  which  ever  worketh  some  suitable  action, 
disposition,  or  emotion,  in  those  who  have  it ;  as  it  were  easy  to  prove  and  illustrate  by 
iimumerable  instances,  taken  from  human  affairs.  And,  indeed,  while  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  considered  as  an  institution  fitted  to  ordinary  minds,  rather  than  to  the  nicer 
talents,  whether  improved  or  puzzled,  of  speculative  men  ;  and  our  notions  about  faith 
are  accordingly  taken  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  practice  of  mankind, 
rather  than  from  the  peculiar  systems  of  refiners  ;  it  will,  I  think,  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  conceive  and  justify  the  meaning  and  use  of  our  belief  of  mysteries,  against  the 
most  confident  assertions  and  objections  of  the  minute  philosophers,  who  are  easily  to 
be  caught  in  those  very  snares  which  they  have  spun  and  spread  for  others.  And 
that  humour  of  controversy,  the  mother  and  nurse  of  heresies,  would  doubtless  very 
much  abate,  if  it  was  considered  that  things  are  to  be  rated,  not  by  the  colour,  shape,  or 
stamp,  so  truly  as  by  the  weight.  If  the  moment  of  opinions  had  been  by  some  litigious 
divines  made  the  measure  of  their  zeal,  it  might  have  spared  much  trouble  both  to 
themselves  and  others.  Certainly  one  that  takes  his  notions  of  faith,  opinion,  and 
assent,  from  common  sense,  and  common  use,  and  has  maturely  weighed  the  nature  of 
signs  and  language,  will  not  be  so  apt  to  controvert  the  wording  of  a  mystery,  or  to 
break  the  peace  of  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  or  rejecting  a  term. 

XIV.  A/c.  It  seems,  Euphranor,  you  would  persuade  me  into  an  opinion,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  singularly  absurd  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  in  the  belief  of  mysteries ; 
and  that  a  man  need  not  renounce  his  reason  to  maintain  his  religion.  But  if  this 
were  true,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  proportion  as  men  abound  in  knowledge,  they 
dwindle  in  faith  1  Euph.  O  Alciphron  !  I  have  learned  from  you,  that  there  is  nothing 
like  going  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  analysing  them  into  their  first  principles.  I 
shall  therefore  make  an  essay  of  this  method,  for  clearing  up  the  nature  of  faith  :  with 
what  success,  I  shall  leave  you  to  determine ;  for  I  dare  not  pronounce  myself,  on  ray 
own  judgment,  vvhether  it  be  right  or  wrong  :  but  thus  it  seems  to  me.  The  objec- 
tions made  to  faith  are  by  no  means  an  effect  of  knowledge,  but  proceed  rather  from 
an  ignorance  of  what  knowledge  is ;  which  ignorance  may  possibly  be  found  even  in 
those  who  pass  for  masters  of  this  or  that  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  Science 
and  faith  agree  in  this,  that  they  both  imply  an  assent  of  the  mind  :  and,  as  the  nature 
of  the  first  is  most  clear  and  evident,  it  should  be  first  considered  in  order  to  cast  a 
light  on  the  other.  To  trace  things  from  their  original,  it  seems  that  the  human  mind, 
naturally  furnished  with  the  ideas  of  things  particular  and  concrete,  and  being  designed, 
not  for  the  bare  intuition  of  ideas,  but  for  action  and  operation  about  them,  and  pur- 
suing her  own  happiness  therein,  stands  in  need  of  certain  general  rules  or  theorems 
to  direct  her  operations  in  this  pursuit ;  the  supplying  which  want  is  the  true,  original, 
reasonable  end  of  studying  the  arts  and  sciences.  Now  these  rules  being  general,  it 
follows,  that  they  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  mere  consideration  of  the  original  ideas, 
or  particular  things,  but  by  the  means  of  marks  or  signs,  which,  being  so  far  forth  uni- 
versal, become  the  immediate  instruments  and  materials  of  science.  It  is  not  there- 
fore by  mere  contemplation  of  particular  things,  and  much  less  of  their  abstract  gene- 

•  Sozomen.  lib,  ii,  cap,  viii.         t  Hiercnyiu,  aO  Pammachinin  et  Oceamim  de  Erroriljus  Origeiiis, 
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ml  Ideas,  that  the  mind  makes  her  progress,  but  by  an  apposite  choice  and  skilful 
management  of  signs  :  for  instance,  force  anil  number,  taken  in  concrete,  with  their  ad- 
juncts, subjects,  and  signs,  are  what  every  one  knows;  and  considered  in  abstract,  so 
as  making  precise  ideas  of  themselves,  they  are  what  nobody  can  comprehend.  That 
their  abstract  nature,  therefore,  is  not  the  foundation  of  science,  is  plain  :  and  that 
barely  considering  their  ideas  in  concrete,  is  not  the  method  to  advance  in  the  re- 
spective sciences,  is  what  every  one  that  reflects  may  see  ;  nothing  being  more  evident, 
than  that  one  who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  in  common  use  understands  the  meaning 
of  numeral  words,  as  well  as  the  best  philosopher  or  mathematician. 

XV.  But  here  lies  the  difference:  the  one  who  understandsthenotation  of  numbers,  by 
means  tliereof  is  able  to  express  briefly  and  distinctly  all  the  variety  and  degrees  of  num. 
ber,  and  to  perform  with  ease  and  despatch  several  arithmetical  operations,  by  the  help 
of  general  rules.  Ofall  which  operationsas  the  use  in  human  life  is  veryevident,  so  it  isno 
less  evident  that  the  performing  them  depends  on  the  aptness  of  thenotation.  If  we  sup- 
pose rude  mankind  withouttheuseoflanguage,it  may  be  presumed,  they  would  be  igno- 
rant of  arithmetic :  but  the  use  of  names,  by  the  repetition  whereof  in  a  certain  order  they 
might  express  endless  degrees  of  number,  would  be  tlie  first  step  towards  that  science. 
The  next  step  would  be,  to  devise  proper  marks  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  visible  to 
the  eye,  the  kind  and  order  whereof  must  be  chosen  with  judgment,  and  accommodated 
to  the  names.  Which  marliing,  or  notation,  would,  in  proportion  as  it  was  apt  and 
regular,  facilitate  the  invention  and  application  of  general  rules,  to  assist  the  mind  in 
reasoning  and  judging,  in  extending,  recording,  and  communicating,  its  knowledge 
about  numbers :  in  which  theory  and  operations,  the  mind  is  immediately  occupied 
about  the  signs  or  notes,  by  mediation  of  which  it  is  directed  to  act  about  things,  or 
number  in  concrete  (as  the  logicians  call  it),  without  ever  considering  the  simple,  ab- 
stract, intellectual,  general  idea  of  number.  I  imagine  one  need  not  tliink  much  to  be 
convinced,  that  the  science  of  arithmetic,  in  its  rise,  operations,  rules,  and  theorems, 
is  altogether  conversant  about  the  artificial  use  of  signs,  names,  and  characters.  These 
names  and  characters,  are  universal,  inasmuch  as  they  are  signs.  The  names  are  referred 
to  things,  and  the  characters  to  names,  and  both  to  operation.  The  names  beingfew,  and 
proceeding  by  a  certain  analogy,  the  characters  will  be  more  useful,  the  simpler  they  are, 
and  the  more  aptly  they  express  this  analogy.  Hence  the  old  notation  by  letters  was  more 
useful  than  words  written  at  length  :  and  the  modern  notation  by  figures,  expressing  the 
progression  or  analogy  of  the  names  by  their  simple  places,  is  much  preferable  to  that 
for  ease  and  expedition,  as  the  invention  of  algebraical  symbols  is  to  this  for  extensive 
and  general  use.  As  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  sciences  of  great  clearness,  certainty, 
and  extent,  which  are  immediately  conversant  about  signs,  upon  the  skilful  use  and. 
management  whereof  they  entirely  depend  ;  so  a  little  attention  to  them  may  possibly 
help  us  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  other  sciences,  which,  though  differing 
in  nature,  design,  and  object,  may  yet  agree  in  the  general  methods  of  proof  and 
inquiry. 

XVI.  If  I  mistake  not,  all  sciences,  so  far  as  they  are  universal  and  demonstrable 
by  human  reason,  will  be  found  conversant  about  signs  as  their  immediate  object, 
though  these  in  the  application  are  referred  to  things  :  the  reason  whereof  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  For  as  the  mind  is  better  acquainted  with  some  sort  of  objects, 
which  are  earlier  suggested  to  it,  strike  it  more  sensibly,  or  are  more  easily  compre- 
hended than  others,  it  is  naturally  led  to  substitute  those  objects  for  such  as  are  more 
subtile,  fleeting,  or  difficult  to  conceive.  Nothing,  I  say,  is  more  natural,  than  to  make 
the  thing.s  we  know  a  step  towards  those  we  do  not  know  ;  and  to  explain  and  represent 
things  less  familiar  by  others  which  are  more  so.  Now,  it  is  certain  we  imagine  before 
we  reflect,  and  we  perceive  by  sense  before  we  imagine,  and  of  all  our  senses  the  sight 
is  the  most  clear,  distinct,  various,  agreeable,  and  comprehensive.  Hence  it  is 
natural  to  assist  the  intoliect  by  the  imagination,  the  imagination  by  sense,  and  the 
other  senses  by  sight.  Hence  figures,  metaphors,  and  types.  We  illustrate  spiritual 
things  by  corporeal ;  we  substitute  sounds  for  thoughts,  and  written  letters  for  sounds  ; 
emblems,  symbols,  and  hieroglyphics,  for  things  too  obscure  to  strike,  and  too  various  or 
too  fleeting  to  be  retained.  We  substitute  things  imaginable  for  things  intelligible, 
sensible  things  for  imaginable,  smaller  things  for  those  that  are  too  great  to  be  com- 
prehended easily,  and  greater  things  for  such  as  are  too  small  to  be  discerned  dis- 
tinctly, present  things  for  absent,  permanent  for  perishing,  and  visible  for  invisible. 
Hence  the  use  of  models  and  diagrams.  Hence  right  lines  are  substituted  for  time, 
velocity,  and  other  things  of  very  different  natures.  Hence  we  speak  of  spirits  in  a 
figurative  style,  expressing  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  allusions  and  terms,  borrowed 
from  sensible  things,  such  as  apprehend,  conceive,  reflect,  discourse,  and  such-like : 
and  hence  those  allegories  which  illustrate  things  intellectual  by  visions  exhibited  to 
the  fancy.    Plato,  for  instance,  represents  the  mind  presiding  in  her  vehicle  by  the 
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driver  of  a  winged  chariot,  wliich  somelimes  moults  and  droops  :  this  chariot  is  drawn 
by  two  horses,  the  one  good  and  of  a  good  race,  the  other  of  a  contrary  kind,  symboli- 
cally expressing  the  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  the  Divinity,  as  she  soars  or  is 
borne  aloft  by  two  instincts  like  wings,  the  one  in  the  intellect  towards  truth,  the 
other  ill  the  will  towards  excellence,  which  instincts  moult  or  are  weakened  by  sensual 
inclinations,  expressing  also  her  alternate  elevations  and  depressions,  the  struggles 
hetween  reason  and  appetite,  like  horses  that  go  an  unequal  pace,  or  draw  difierent 
ways,  embarrassing  the  soul  in  her  progress  to  perfection.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
doctrine  of  signs  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  general  extent,  which,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, would  cast  no  small  light  upon  things,  and  afford  a  just  and  genuine  solution 
of  many  difficulties. 

XVII.  Thus  much,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  said  of  all  signs :  that  they  do  not 
always  suggest  ideas  signified  to  the  mind,  that  when  they  suggest  ideas,  they  are  not 
general  abstract  ideas  :  that  they  have  other  uses  besides  barely  standing  for  and  ex- 
hibiting ideas,  such  as  raising  proper  emotions,  producing  certain  dispositions  or 
habits  of  mind,  and  directing  our  actions  in  pursuit  of  that  happiness,  which  is  the 
ultimate  end  and  design,  the  primary  spring  and  motive,  that  sets  rational  agents  at 
work  :  that  the  true  end  of  speech,  reaso;i,  science,  faith,  assent,  in  all  its  different 
degrees,  is  not  merely,  or  principally,  or  always,  the  imparting  or  acquiring  of  ideas, 
but  rather  something  of  an  active  operative  nature,  tending  to  a  conceived  good,  which 
may  sometimes  be  obtained,  not  only  although  the  ideas  marked  are  not  offered  to  the 
mind,  but  even  although  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  offering  or  exhibiting  any 
such  idea  to  the  mind  :  for  instance,  the  algrebraic  mark,  which  denotes  the  root  of  a 
negative  square,  hath  its  use  in  logistic  operations,  although  it  be  impossible  to  form 
an  idea  of  any  such  quantity.  And  what  is  true  of  algebraic  signs,  isalso  true  of  words 
or  language,  modern  algebra  being  in  fact  a  more  short,  apposite,  and  artificial  sort  of 
language,  and  it  being  possible  to  express  by  words  at  length,  though  less  conveniently, 
all  the  steps  of  an  algebraical  process.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  even  the  ma- 
thematical sciences  themselves,  which  above  all  others  are  reckoned  the  most  clear 
and  certain,  if  they  are  considered,  not  as  instruments  to  direct  our  practice,  but  as 
speculations  to  employ  our  curiosity,  will  be  found  to  fall  short  in  many  instances  of 
those  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  which,  it  seems,  the  minute  philosophers  of  this  age, 
whether  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  expect  and  insist  upon  in  the  mysteries  of  religion. 

XVIII.  Be  the  science  or  subject  what  it  will,  whensoever  men  quit  particulars  for 
generalities,  things  concrete  for  abstractions,  when  they  forsake  practical  views,  and 
the  useful  purposes  of  knowledge  for  barren  speculation,  considering  means  and  instru- 
ments as  ultimate  ends,  and  labouring  to  attain  precise  ideas  which  they  suppose 
indiscriminately  annexed  to  all  terms,  they  will  be  sure  lo  embarrass  themselves  with 
difliculties  and  disputes.  Such  are  those  which  have  sprung  up  in  geometry  about  the 
nature  of  the  angle  of  contact,  the  doctrine  of  proportions,  of  indivisibles,  infinitesi- 
mals, and  divers  other  points  ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  that  science  is  very  rightly 
esteemed  an  excellent  and  useful  one,  and  is  really  found  to  be  so  in  many  occasions 
of  human  life,  wherein  it  governs  and  directs  the  actions  of  men,  so  that  by  the  aid  or 
influence  thereof  those  operations  become  just  and  accurate,  which  would  otherwise  be 
faulty  and  uncertain.  And  from  a  parity  of  reason,  we  should  not  conclude  any  other 
doctrines  which  govern,  influence,  or  direct,  the  mind  of  man  to  be,  any  more  than 
that,  the  less  true  or  excellent,  because  they  afford  matter  of  controversy  and  useless 
speculation  to  curious  and  licentious  wits  :  particularly  those  articles  of  our  Christian 
faith,  which,  in  proportion  as  they  are  believed,  persuade,  and,  as  they  persuade,  in- 
fluence the  lives  and  actions  of  men.  As  to  the  perplexity  of  contradictions  and 
abstracted  notions,  in  all  parts,  whether  of  human  science  or  Divine  faith,  cavillers 
may  equally  object,  and  unwary  persons  concur,  while  the  judicious  avoid  it.  There  is 
no  need  to  depart  from  the  received  rules  of  reasoning  to  justify  the  belief  of  Christians. 
And  if  any  pious  men  think  otherwise,  it  may  be  supposed  an  ellect,  not  of  religion,  or 
of  reason,  but  only  of  human  weakness.  If  this  age  be  singularly  productive  of  infidels, 
I  shall  not  therefore  conclude  it  to  be  more  knowing,  but  only  more  presuming,  than 
former  ages  :  and  their  conceit,  I  doubt,  is  not  the  effect  of  consideration.  To  me  it 
seems,  that  the  more  thoroughly  and  extensively  any  man  shall  consider  and  scan  the 
principles,  objects,  and  methods,  of  proceeding  in  arts  and  sciences,  the  more  he  will 
be  convinced,  there  is  no  weight  in  those  plausible  objections  that  are  made  against 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  which  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  maintain  or  justify 
in  the  received  method  of  arguing,  on  the  common  principles  of  logic,  and  by  num- 
berless avowed  paiallel  cases,  throughout  the  several  branches  of  human  knowledge,  in 
all  which  the  supposition  of  abstract  ideas  cieates  the  same  difliculties. 

XIX.  ^Ic.  1  will  allow,  Euphranor,  this  reasoning  of  yours  to  have  all  the  force  you 
meant  it  should  have,    I  freely  own  there  may  be  mysteries  j  that  we  may  believe 
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where  wc  do  not  understand  ;  and  that  faith  may  be  of  use,  although  its  object  is  not 
distinctly  apprehended.     In  a  word,  I  grant  there  may  be  faith  and  mysteries  in  other 
things,  but  not  in  religion  :  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  because  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  religion  ;  and  if  there  be  no  religion,  it  follows 
there  cannot  be  religious  faith  or  mysteries.    Religion,  it  is  evident,  implies  the  worship 
of  a  God;  which  worship  supposeth  rewards  and  punishments,  which  suppose  merits 
and  demerits,  actions  good  and  evil,  and  these  suppose  human  liberty,  a  thing  im- 
possible :   and  consequently  religion,  n  thing  built  thereon,  must  be  an  unreasonable 
absurd  thing.     There  can  be  no  rational  hopes  or  fear  where  there  is  no  guilt,  nor  any 
guilt  where  there  is  nothing  done,  but  what  unavoidably  follows  from  the  structure  of 
the  world  and  the  laws  of  motion.     Corporeal  objects  strike  on  the  organs  of  sense, 
whence  ensues  a  vibration  in  the  nerves,  which,  being  communicated  to  the  soul  or 
animal  spirit  in  the  brain  or  root  of  the  nerves,  produceth  therein  that  motion  called 
volition  :  and  this  produceth  a  new  determination  in  the  spirits,  causing  them  to  flow 
into  such  nerves  as  must  necessarily  by  the  laws  of  mechanism  produce  such  certain 
actions.    This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  those  things  which  vulgarly  pass  for 
human  actions  are  to  be  esteemed  mechanical,  and  that  they  are  falsely  ascribed  to  a 
free  principle.    There  is  therefore  no  foundation  for  praise  or  blame,  fear  or  hope, 
reward  or  punishment,  nor  consequently  for  religion,  which,  as  I  observed  before,  is 
built  upon  and  supposeth  those  things.      Euph.  You  imagine,  Alciphron,  if  I  rightly 
understand  you,  that  man  is  a  sort  of  organ   played  on  by  outward  objects,  which 
according  to  the  different  shape  and  texture  of  the  nerves  produce  different  motions 
and  effects  therein.    Ale.  Man  may,  indeed,  be  fitly  compared   to  an  organ;  but  a 
puppet  is  the  very  thing.    You  must  know,  that  certain  particles  issuing  forth  in  right 
lines  from  all  sensible  objects  compose  so  many  rays,  or  filaments,  which  drive,  draw, 
and  actuate,  every  part  of  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  just  as  threads  or  wires  do  the 
joints  of  that  little  wooden  machine  vulgarly  called  a  puppet:  with  this  only  difference, 
that  the  latter  are  gross,  and  visible  to  common  eyes,  whereas  the  former  arc  too  line 
and  subtile  to  be  discerned  by  any  but  a  sagacious  free-thinker.     This  admirably 
accounts  for  all  those  operations,  which  we  have  been  taught  to  ascribe  to  a  thinking 
principle  within  us.    Euph.  This  is  an  ingenious  thought,  and  must  be  of  great  use  in 
freeing  men  from  all  anxiety  about  moral  notions,  as  it  transfers  the  principle  of  action 
from  the  human  soul  to  things  outward  and  foreign.     But  I  have  my  scruples  about  it. 
For  you  suppose  the  mind  in  a  literal  sense  to  be  moved,  and  its  volitions  to  be  mere 
motions.      Now  if  another  should  affirm,  as  it  is  not  impossible  some  other  may,  that 
the  soul  is  incorporeal,  and  that  motion  is  one  thing  and  volition  another,  I  would  fain 
know  how  you  could  make  your  point  clear  to  such  a  one.     It  must  be  owned  very  clear 
to  those  who  admit  the  soul  to  be  corporeal,  and  all  her  acts  to  be  but  so  many  motions. 
Upon  this  supposition,  indeed,  the  light  wherein  you  place  human  nature  is  no  less 
true,  than  it  is  fine  and  new.     But  let  any  one  deny  this  supposition,  which  is  easily 
done,  and  the  whole  superstructure  falls  to  the  ground.      If  we  grant  the  abovemen- 
tioned  points,  I  will  not  deny  a  fatal  necessity  must  ensue.    But  I  see  no  reason  for 
granting  them.     On  the  contrary  it  seems  plain,   that  motion  and  thought  are  two 
things  as  really  and  as  manifestly  distinct  as  a  triangle  and  a  sound.    It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  in  order  to  prove  the  necessity  of  human  actions,  you  suppose  what  wants 
proof  as  much  as  the  very  point  to  be  proved. 

XX.  Ale.  But  supposing  the  mind  incorporeal,  I  shall,  nevertheloss,  be  able  to 
prove  my  point.  Not  to  amuse  you  with  far-fetched  arguments,  I  shall  only  desire  you 
to  look  into  your  own  breast  and  observe  how  things  pass  there,  when  an  object  offers 
itself  to  the  mind.  First,  the  understanding  considers  it:  in  the  next  place  the  judg- 
ment decrees  about  it,  as  a  thing  to  be  chosen  or  rejected,  to  be  omitted  or  done,  in 
this  or  that  manner :  and  this  decree  of  the  judgment  doth  necessarily  determine  the 
will,  whose  office  is  merely  to  execute  what  is  ordained  by  another  faculty:  conse- 
quently there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the  will :  for  that  which  is  necessary 
cannot  be  free.  In  freedom  there  should  be  an  indifference  to  either  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  without  prescription  or  control :  and  without  this 
indifference  and  this  power,  it  is  evident  the  will  cannot  be  free.  But  it  is  no  less 
evident,  that  the  will  is  not  indifferent  in  its  actions,  being  absolutely  determined  and 
governed  by  the  judgment.  Now  whatever  moves  the  judgment,  whether  the  greatest 
present  uneasiness,  or  the  greatest  apparent  good,  or  whatever  else  it  be,  it  is  all  one 
to  the  point  in  hand.  The  will,  being  ever  concluded  and  controlled  by  the  judgment, 
is  in  all  cases  alike  under  necessity.  There  is,  indeed-,  throughout  the  whole  of  human 
nature,  nothing  like  a  principle  of  freedom,  every  faculty  behig  determined  in  all  its 
acts  by  something  foreign  to  it.  The  understanding,  for  instance,  cannot  alter  its 
idea,  but  must  necessarily  see  it  such  as  it  presents  itself.  The  appetites  by  a  natural 
necessity  are  carried  towards  their  respective  objects,    Reason  cannot  infer  indiflFef.. 
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ently  any  tiling  from  any  thing,  but  is  limited  by  the  nature  and  connexion  of  things, 
and  the  eternal  rules  of  reasoning.  And  as  this  is  confessedly  the  case  of  all  other 
faculties,  so  it  equally  holds  with  respect  to  the  will  itself,  as  hath  been  already  shewn. 
And  if  we  may  credit  the  Divine  characterizer  of  our  times,  this  above  all  others  must 
be  aHowed  the  most  slavish  faculty.  "  Appetite  (saith  that  noble  writer),  which  is 
elder  brother  to  Reason,  being  the  lad  of  stronger  growth,  is  sure  on  every  contest  to 
take  the  advantage  of  drawing  all  to  his  own  side :  and  will,  so  highly  boasted,  is  but 
at  best  a  foot-ball  or  top  between  these  youngsters,  who  prove  very  unfortunately 
matched,  till  the  youngest,  instead  of  now  and  then  a  kick  or  lash  bestowed  to  little 
purpose,  forsakes  the  ball  or  top  itself,  and  begins  to  lay  about  his  elder  brother." 
Cri.  This  beautiful  parable  for  style  and  manner  might  equal  those  of  a  known  English 
writer,  in  low  life  renowned  for  allegory,  were  it  not  a  little  incorrect,  making  the 
weaker  lad  find  his  account  in  laying  about  the  stronger.  Ale,  This  is  helped  by  sup 
posing  the  stronger  lad  the  greater  coward  :  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  point  in  hand,  this  is  a  clear  state  of  the  case.  The  same  point  may  be  also 
proved  from  the  prescience  of  God.  That  which  is  certainly  foreknown  will  certainly 
be.  And  what  is  certain  is  necessary.  And  necessary  actions  cannot  be  the  clfect  of 
free-will.  Thus  you  have  this  fundamental  point  of  our  free-thinking  philosophy  de- 
monstrated different  ways.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  think  it  implies  a 
contradiction,  that  God  should  make  a  man  free  ?  Ale.  I  do  not.  Euph.  It  is  then 
possible  there  may  be  such  a  thing  ?  Ale.  This  I  do  not  deny.  Euph.  You  can 
therefore  conceive  and  suppose  such  a  free  agent  ?  Ale.  Admitting  that  I  can  ;  what 
then?  Euph.  Would  not  such  a  one  think  that  he  acted?  Ale.  He  would.  Eitph. 
And  condemn  himself  for  some  actions,  and  approve  himself  for  others?  Ale,  Tnis 
too  I  grant.  Euph.  Would  he  not  think  he  deserved  reward  or  punishment  ?  Ale. 
He  would.  Euph.  And  are  not  all  these  characters  actually  found  in  man  ?  Ale. 
They  are.  Euph.  Tell  me  now,  what  other  character  of  your  supposed  free  agent  may 
not  actually  be  found  in  man  ?  for  if  there  is  none  such,  we  must  conclude  that  man 
hath  all  the  marks  of  a  free  agent?  Ale.  Let  me  see  !  I  was  certainly  overseen  in 
granting  it  possible,  even  for  almighty  power,  to  make  such  a  thing  as  a  free  human 
agent.  I  wonder  how  I  came  to  make  such  an  absurd  concession,  after  what  had  been, 
as  I  observed  before,  demonstrated  so  many  different  ways.  Euph.  O  Alciphron!  it 
is  vulgarly  observed  that  men  judge  of  others  by  themselves.  But  in  judging  of  me 
by  this  rule,  you  may  be  mistaken.  Many  things  are  plain  to  one  of  your  sagacity, 
which  are  not  so  to  me,  who  am  often  bewildered  rather  than  enlightened  by  those  very 
proofs,  that  with  you  pass  for  clear  and  evident.  And,  indeed,  be  the  inference  never 
so  just,  yet  so  long  as  the  premises  are  not  clear,  I  cannot  be  thoroughly  convinced. 
You  must  give  me  leave  therefore  to  propose  some  questions,  the  solution  of  which 
may  perhaps  shew  what  at  present  I  am  not  able  to  discern.  Ale.  I  shall  leave 
what  hath  been  said  with  you,  to  consider  and  ruminate  upon.  It  is  now  time 
to  set  out  on  our  journey  :  there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  a  long  string  of  question  and 
answer. 

XXI.  Euph.  I  shall  then  only  beg  leave  in  a  summary  manner,  to  make  a  remark 
or  two  on  what  you  have  advanced.  In  the  first  place  I  observe,  you  take  that  for 
granted  which  I  cannot  grant,  when  you  assert  whatever  is  certain  the  same  to  be 
necessary.  To  me,  certain  and  necessary  seem  very  different ;  there  being  nothing  in 
the  former  notion  that  implies  constraint,  nor  consequently  which  may  not  consist  with 
a  man's  being  accountable  for  his  actions.  If  it  is  foreseen  that  such  an  action  shall 
be  done,  may  it  not  also  be  foreseen  that  it  shall  be  an  effect  of  human  choice  and 
liberty  ?  In  the  next  place  1  observe,  that  you  very  nicely  abstract  and  distinguish 
the  actions  of  the  mind,  judgment,  and  will :  that  you  make  use  of  such  terms  as 
power,  faculty,  act,  determination,  indifference,  freedom,  necessity,  and  the  like,  as  if 
they  stood  for  distinct  abstract  ideas  :  and  that  this  supposition  seems  to  ensnare  the 
mind  into  the  same  perplexities  and  errors,  which,  in  all  other  instances,  are  observed 
to  attend  the  doctrine  of  abstraction.  It  is  self-evident,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
motion  :  and  yet  there  have  been  found  philosophers,  who,  by  refined  reasoning,  would 
undertake  to  prove  that  there  was  no  such  thing.  Walking  before  them  was  thought 
the  proper  way  to  confute  those  ingenious  men.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  man  is  a 
free  agent:  and  though  by  abstracted  reasonings  you  should  puzzle  me,  and  seem  to 
prove  the  contrary,  yet  so  long  as  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  actions,  this  inward  evi- 
dence of  plain  fact  will  bear  me  up  against  all  your  reasonings,  however  subtile  and 
refined.  The  confuting  plain  points  by  obscure  ones,  may  perhaps  convince  me  of  the 
ability  of  your  philosophers,  but  never  of  their  tenets.  I  cannot  conceive  why  the 
acute  Cratylus  should  suppose  a  power  of  acting  in  the  appetite  and  reason,  and  none 
at  all  in  the  will.  Allowing,  I  say,  the  distinction  of  three  such  beings  in  the  mind,  I  do 
not  see  how  this  could  be  true.    But  if  I  cannot  abstract  and  distinguish  so  many  beings 
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inthesoiilofinansoacciiratclyasyoudo,!  doiiotfiiiditnccessary,siiiceitisevlclenttome 
in  the  gross  and  concrete  that  I  am  a  free  agent  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  the  will  is 
governed  by  the  judgment,  or  determined  by  the  object,  while,  in  every  sudden  common 
case,  I  cannot  discern  nor  abstract  the  decree  of  the  judgment  from  the  command  of  the 
will;  while  Iknowthe  sensibleobject  to  be  absolutely  inert :  and  lastly,  while  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  am  an  active  being,  who  can  and  do  determine  myself.  If  I  should  sup- 
pose things  spiritual  to  he  corporeal,  or  refined  things  actual  and  real  into  general 
abstracted  notions,  or  by  metaphysical  skill  split  things  simple  and  individual  into 
manifold  parts,  I  do  not  know  what  may  follow  ;  but  if  I  take  things  as  they  are,  and 
ask  any  plain  untutored  man,  whether  he  acts  or  is  free  in  this  or  that  particular  action, 
he  readily  assents,  and  I  as  readily  believe  him  from  what  I  find  within.  And  thus, 
by  an  induction  of  particulars,  I  may  conclude  man  to  be  a  free  agent,  although  I  may 
be  puzzled  to  define  or  conceive  a  notion  of  freedom  in  general  and  abstract.  And  if 
man  be  free  he  is  plainly  accountable.  But  if  you  shall  define,  abstract,  suppose,  and 
it  shall  follow  that,  according  to  your  definitions,  abstractions,  and  suppositions,  there 
can  be  no  freedom  in  man,  and  you  shall  thence  infer  that  he  is  not  accountable,  I 
shall  make  bold  to  depart  from  your  metaphysical  abstracted  sense,  and  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind. 

XXIT.  If  we  consider  the  notions  that  obtain  in  the  world  of  guilt  and  merit,  praise 
and  blame,  accountable  and  unaccountable,  we  shall  find  the  common  question  in  order 
to  applaud  or  censure,  acquit  or  condemn,  a  man,  is,  whether  he  did  such  an  action  ? 
and  whether  he  was  himself  when  he  did  itl  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  It 
should  seem  therefore  that,  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  mankind,  any  person  is 
esteemed  accountable  simply  as  he  is  an  agent.  And  though  you  should  tell  me  that 
man  is  inactive,  and  that  the  sensible  objects  act  upon  him,  yet  my  own  experience 
assures  me  of  the  contrary.  I  know  I  act,  and  what  I  act  I  am  accountable  for.  And 
if  this  be  true,  the  foundation  of  religion  and  morality  remains  unshaken.  Religion, 
I  say,  is  concerned  no  further  than  that  man  should  be  accountable  :  and  this  he  is 
according  to  my  sense,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  world,  if  he  acts  ;  and  that  he 
doth  act,  is  self-evident.  The  grounds,  therefore,  and  ends  of  religion,  are  secured 
whether  your  philosophic  notion  of  liberty  agrees  with  man's  actions  or  no ;  and 
whether  his  actions  are  certain  or  contingent,  the  question  being  not  whether  he  did  it 
with  a  free  will,  or  what  determined  his  will  1  not,  whether  it  was  certain  or  foreknown 
that  he  would  do  it  1  but  only  whether  he  did  it  wilfully,  as  what  must  entitle  him  to 
the  guilt  or  merit  of  it.  Ale,  But  still,  the  question  recurs,  whether  man  be  free  ? 
Euph.  To  determine  this  question,  ought  we  not  first  to  determine  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  free  ?  Ale.  We  ought.  Euph.  In  my  opinion,  a  man  is  said  to  be  free,  so 
far  forth  as  he  can  do  what  he  will.  Is  this  so  or  is  it  not  ?  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euph. 
Man  therefore  acting  according  to  his  will,  is  to  be  accounted  free.  Ale.  This  I  admit 
to  be  true  in  the  vulgar  sense.  But  a  philosopher  goes  higher,  and  inquires  whether 
man  be  free  to  will?  Euph.  That  is,  whether  he  can  will  as  he  wills  ?  I  know  not 
how  philosophical  it  may  be  to  ask  this  question,  but  it  seems  very  unintelligible. 
The  notions  of  guilt  and  merit,  justice  and  reward,  are  in  the  minds  of  men  antecedent 
to  all  metaphysical  disquisitions  ;  and  according  to  those  received  natural  notions,  it  is 
not  doubted  that  man  is  accountable,  that  he  acts,  and  is  self-determined. 

XXIII.  But  a  minute  philosopher  shall,  in  virtue  of  wrong  suppositions,  confound 
things  most  evidently  distinct ;  body,  for  instance,  with  spirit,  motion  with  volition, 
certainty  with  necessity;  and  an  abstractor  or  refiner  shall  so  analyse  the  most  simple 
instantaneous  act  of  the  mind,  as  to  distinguish  therein  divers  faculties  and  tendencies, 
principles  and  operations,  causes  and  effects ;  and  having  abstracted,  supposed,  and 
reasoned  upon  principles,  gratuitous  and  obscure,  such  a  one  will  conclude  it  is  no 
act  at  all,  and  man  no  agent  but  a  puppet,  or  an  organ  played  on  by  outward  ohjects, 
and  his  will  a  top  or  a  foot-ball.  And  this  passeth  for  philosophy  and  free-thinking. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  what  it  passeth  for,  but  it  by  no  means  seems  a  natural  or  just  way 
of  thinking.  To  me  it  seems,  that  if  we  begin  from  things  particular  and  concrete, 
and  thence  proceed  to  general  notions  and  conclusions,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
this  matter.  But  if  we  begin  with  generalities,  and  lay  our  foundation  in  abstract 
ideas,  we  shall  find  ourselves  entangled  and  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  our  own  making.  I 
need  not  observe,  what  every  one  must  see,  the  ridicule  of  proving  man  no  agent,  and 
yet  pleading  for  free  thought  and  action,  of  setting  up  at  once  for  advocates  of  liberty 
and  necessity.  I  have  hastily  thrown  together  these  hints  or  remai-ks,  on  what  you 
call  a  fundamental  article  of  the  minute  philosophy,  and  your  method  of  proving  it, 
which  seems  to  furnish  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  sophistry  of  abstract  ideas.  If 
in  this  summary  way  I  have  been  more  dogmatical  than  became  me,  you  must  excuse 
what  you  occasioned,  by  declining  a  joint  and  leisurely  examination  of  the  truth.  Ale. 
I  think  we  have  examined  matters  sufficiently.  Cri.  To  all  you  have  said  against 
human  liberty,  it  is  a  sufficient  apswer  to  observe  that  your  arguments  proceed  upon 
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an  erroneous  suppositiou,  citlier  of  the  soul's  being  corpoieal,  or  of  abstract  ideas. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  need  of  much  inquiry  to  be  convinced  of  two 
points,  than  which  none  are  more  evident,  more  obvious,  and  more  universally  ad- 
mitted by  men  of  all  sorts,  learned  or  unlearned,  in  all  times  and  places,  to  wit,  that 
man  acts  and  is  accountable  for  his  actions.  Whatever  abstracters,  refiners,  or  men 
prejudiced  to  a  false  hypothesis,  may  pretend,  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  evident  to  every 
thinking  man  of  common  sense,  that  human  minds  are  so  far  from  being  engines  or 
foot-balls,  acted  upon  and  bandied  about  by  corporeal  objects,  without  any  inward 
principle  of  freedom  or  action,  that  the  only  original  true  notions  that  we  have  of  free- 
dom, agent,  or  action,  are  obtained  by  reflecting  on  ourselves,  and  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds.  The  singularity  and  credulity  of  minute  philosophers,  who  softer  them- 
selves to  be  abused  by  the  paralogisms  of  three  or  four  eminent  patriarchs  of  infidelity 
in  the  last  age,  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  matched  ;  there  being  no  instance  of  bigoted 
superstition,  the  ringleaders  whereof  have  been  able  to  seduce  their  followers  more 
openly  and  more  widely  from  the  plain  dictates  of  nature  and  common  sense. 

XXIV.  Ale.  It  has  been  always  an  objection  against  the  discoveries  of  truth,  that 
they  depart  from  received  opinions.  The  character  of  singularity  is  a  tax  on  free- 
thinking  :  and  as  such  we  most  willingly  bear  it,  and  glory  in  it.  A  genuine  philoso- 
pher is  never  modest  in  a  false  sense,  to  the  preferring  authority  before  reason,  or  an 
old  and  common  opinion  before  a  true  one.  Which  false  modesty,  as  it  discourages 
men  from  treading  in  untrodden  paths,  or  striking  out  new  light,  is,  above  all  other 
qualities,  the  greatest  enemy  to  free-thinking.  Cri.  Authority  in  disputable  points 
will  have  its  weight  with  a  judicious  mind,  which  yet  will  follow  evidence  wherever  it 
leads.  Without  preferring  we  may  allow  it  a  good  second  to  reason.  Your  gentlemen, 
therefore,  of  the  minute  philosophy,  may  spare  a  world  of  common  place  upon  reason, 
and  light,  and  discoveries.  We  are  not  attached  to  authority  against  reason,  nor  afraid 
of  untrodden  paths  that  lead  to  truth,  and  are  ready  to  follow  a  new  light  when  we 
are  sure  it  is  no  ignis  falims.  Reason  may  oblige  a  man  to  believe  against  his  inclina- 
tions :  but  why  should  a  man  quit  salutary  notions  for  others  not  less  unreasonable 
than  pernicious  ?  Your  schemes,  and  principles,  and  boasted  demonstrations,  have 
been  at  large  proposed  and  examined.  You  have  shifted  your  notions,  successively 
retreated  from  one  scheme  to  another,  and  in  the  end  renounced  them  all.  Your  ob- 
jections have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  event.  If  we  except 
all  that  relates  to  the  particular  errors  and  faults  of  private  persons,  and  difBculties 
which  from  the  nature  of  things  we  are  not  obliged  to  explain,  it  is  surprising  to  see, 
after  such  magnificent  threats,  how  little  remains  that  can  amount  to  a  pertinent  objec- 
tion against  the  Christian  religion.  What  you  have  produced  has  been  tried  by  the 
fair  test  of  reason  ;  and  though  you  should  hope  to  prevail  by  ridicule  when  you  caimot 
by  reason,  yet,  in  the  upshot,  I  apprehend  you  will  find  it  impracticable  to  destroy  all 
sense  of  religion.  Make  your  countrymen  ever  so  vicious,  ignorant,  and  profane,  men 
will  still  be  disposed  to  look  up  to  a  supreme  Being.  Religion,  right  or  wrong,  will 
subsist  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  some  worship  there  will  surely  be  either  of  God  or 
the  creature.  As  for  your  ridii^ule,  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  see  the 
most  unmeaning  men  of  the  age  set  up  for  free-thinkers,  men  so  strong  in  assertion, 
and  yet  so  weak  in  argument,  advocates  for  freedom  introducing  a  fatality,  patriots 
trampling  on  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  pretenders  to  virtue  destroying  the  motives 
of  it  1  Let  any  impartial  man  but  cast  an  eye  on  the  opinions  of  the  minute  philoso- 
phers, and  then  say  if  any  thing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  believe  such  things, 
and  at  the  same  time  laugh  at  credulity. 

XXV.  Lys.  Say  what  you  will,  we  have  the  laughers  on  our  side;  and  as  for  your 
reasoning  1  take  it  to  be  another  name  for  sophistry.  Cri.  And  I  suppose  by  the 
same  rule  you  take  your  own  sophisms  for  arguments  ?  To  speak  plainly,  I  know  no 
sort  of  sophism  that  is  not  employed  by  minute  philosophers  against  religion.  They 
are  guilty  of  a  petilio  principii,  in  taking  for  granted  that  we  believe  contradictions  ;  of 
non  causa  pro  causa,  in  affirming  that  uncharitable  feuds  and  discords  are  the  effects 
of  Christianity ;  of  ignoratio  elenchi,  in  expecting  demonstration  where  we  pretend 
only  to  faith.  If  I  were  not  afraid  to  offend  the  delicacy  of  polite  ears,  nothing  were 
easier  than  to  assign  instances  of  every  kind  of  sophism,  which  would  shew  how  skilful 
your  own  philusophers  are  in  the  practice  of  that  sophistry  you  impute  to  others. 
Euph.  For  my  own  part,  if  sophistry  be  the  art  or  faculty  of  deceiving  other  men,  I 
must  acquit  these  gentlemen  of  it.  They  seem  to  have  led  me  a  progress  through 
atheism,  libertinism,  enthusiasm,  fatalism,  not  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  any  of 
them,  so  much  as  to  confirm  me  in  my  own  way  of  thinking.  They  have  exposed  their 
fairy  ware  not  to  cheat  but  divert  us.  As  I  know  them  to  be  professed  masters  of  ridi- 
cule, so  in  a  serious  sense  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  them.  Ale,  You  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  us  !  I  should  be  sprry  you  did.  He  must  be  a  superficial  philosopher 
that  is  soon  fathQm«(l> 
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XXVI.  Cri.  The  ambiguous  character  is,  it  seems,  the  sure  way  to  fame  and  esteem 
in  the  learned  world,  as  it  stands  constituted  at  present.  Wlien  tlie  ingenious  reader 
is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  his  author  be  atheist  or  Deist  or  Polytheist,  Stoic  or 
Epicurean,  sceptic  or  dogmatist,  infidel  or  enthusiast,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  he  concludes 
him  without  hesitation  to  be  enigmatical  and  profound.  In  fact,  it  is  true  of  the  most 
admired  writers  of  the  age,  that  no  man  alive  can  tell  what  to  make  of  them,  or  what 
they  would  be  at.  Ale.  We  have  among  us  moles  that  dig  deep  under  ground,  and 
eagles  that  soar  out  of  sight.  We  can  act  all  parts  and  become  all  opinions,  putting 
them  on  or  off  with  greatfreedom  of  witand  humour.  Muph.  It  seems  then  you  are  a 
pair  of  inscrutable,  unfathomable,  fasliionable  philosophers  f  Lys.  It  cannot  lie  denied. 
Eiiph.  But,  I  remember,  you  set  out  with  an  open  dogmatical  air,  and  talked  of  plain 
principles,  and  evident  reasoning,  promised  to  make  things  as  clear  as  noonday,  to 
extirpate  wrong  notions  and  plant  right  in  their  stead.  Soon  after,  you  began  to  recede 
from  your  first  notions,  and  adopt  others  ;  you  advanced  one  while  and  retreated 
another,  yielded  and  retracted,  said  and  unsaid  ;  and  after  having  followed  you 
through  so  many  untrodden  paths  and  intricate  mazes  I  find  myself  never  the  nearer. 
Ale.  Did  we  not  tell  you  the  gentlemen  of  our  sect  are  great  proficients  in  raillery  ! 
Euph.  But,  methinks,  it  is  a  vain  attempt,  for  a  plain  man  of  any  settled  belief  or 
principles  to  engage  with  such  slippery,  fugitive,  changeable,  philosophers.  It  seems 
as  if  a  man  should  stand  still  in  the  same  place,  while  his  adversary  chooses  and 
changes  his  situation,  has  full  range  and  liberty  to  traverse  the  field,  and  attack  him 
on  all  sides  and  in  all  shapes,  from  a  nearer  or  further  distance,  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  in  light  or  heavy  armour,  in  close  fight  or  with  missive  weapons.  Ate.  It  must 
be  owned,  a  gentleman  hath  great  advantage  over  a  strait-laced  pedant  or  bigot.  Euph. 
But  after  all,  what  am  I  the  better  for  the  conversation  of  two  such  knowing  gentle- 
men ;  I  hoped  to  have  unlearned  my  errors,  and  to  have  learned  truths  from  yon,  but 
to  my  great  disappointment,  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  either  untaught  or  taught.  Ale. 
To  unteach  men  their  prejudices  is  a  difficult  task  ;  and  this  must  first  be  done,  before 
we  can  pretend  to  teach  them  the  truth.  Besides,  we  have  at  presentno  time  to  prove 
and  argue.  But  suppose  my  mind  white  paper,  and  without  being  at  any  pains  to 
extirpate  my  opinions,  or  prove  your  own,  only  say  what  you  would  write  thereon,  or 
what  you  would  teach  me  in  case  I  were  teachable.  Be  for  once  in  earnest,  and  let  me 
know  some  one  conclusion  of  yours  before  we  part ;  or  I  shall  entreat  Cri  to  to  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality  towards  those  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  philosophy,  by 
hanging  out-  false  lights  to  one  benighted  in  ignorance  and  error.  I  appeal  to  you 
(said  he,  turning  to  Crito),  whether  these  philosophical  knight-errants  should  not  be 
confined  in  this  castle  of  yours,  till  they  make  reparation.  Euphranor  has  reason,  said 
Crito,  and  my  sentence  is,  that  you  remain  here  in  durance  till  you  have  done  some- 
thing towards  satisfying  the  engagement  I  am  under,  having  promised,  he  should 
know  your  opinions  from  yourselves,  which  you  also  agreed  to. 

XXVII.  Ale.  Since  it  must  be  so,  I  will  now  reveal  what  I  take  to  be  the  sum  and 
substance,  the  grand  arcanum  and  ultimate  conclusion  of  our  sect,  and  that  in  two 
words,  nANTA  TnOAHVls .  Cri.  You  are  then  a  downright  sceptic.  But,  sceptic 
as  you  are,  you  own  it  probable  there  is  a  God,  certain  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  useful,  possible  it  may  be  true,  certain  that  if  it  be,  the  minute  philosophers  are  in  a 
bad  way.  This  being  the  case,  how  can  it  be  questioned  what  course  a  wise  man 
should  take  ?  Whether  the  principles  of  Christians  or  infidels  are  truest  may  be  made 
a  question  ;  but  which  are  safest  can  be  none.  Certainly  if  you  doubt  of  all  opinions 
you  must  doubt  of  your  own  ;  and  then,  for  aught  you  know,  the  Christian  may  be  true. 
The  more  doubt,  the  more  room  there  is  for  faith,  a  sceptic  of  all  men  having  the  least 
right  to  demand  evidence.  But  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  other  points, 
thus  much  is  certain  :  either  there  is  or  is  not  a  God  :  there  is  or  is  not  a  revelation  : 
man  either  is  or  is  not  an  agent :  the  soul  is  or  is  not  immortal.  If  the  negatives  are 
not  sure,  the  affirmatives  are  possible.  If  the  negatives  are  improbable,  the  affirmatives 
are  probable.  In  proportion  as  any  of  your  ingenious  men  finds  himself  unable  to 
prove  any  one  of  these  negatives,  he  hath  grounds  to  suspect  he  may  he  mistaken.  A 
minute  philosopher,  therefore,  that  would  act  a  consistent  part,  should  have  the  diffi- 
dence, the  modesty,  and  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the  doubts, of  a  sceptic;  not  pretend 
to  an  ocean  of  light,  and  then  lead  ns  to  an  abyss  of  darkness.  If  I  have  any  notion  of 
ridicule,  this  is  most  ridiculous.  But  your  ridiculing  what,  for  aught  you  know,  may 
be  true,  I  can  make  no  sense  of.  It  is  neither  acting  as  a  wise  man  with  regard  to 
your  own  interest,  nor  as  a  good  man  with  regard  to  that  of  your  country. 

XXVIII.  Tnlly  saith  somewhere,  Aut  undique  religionem  tolle  aut  usquequague 
conserva  :  Either  let  us  have  no  religion  at  all,  or  let  it  be  respected.  If  any  single 
instance  can  be  shewn  of  a  people  that  ever  prospered  without  some  religion,  or  if 
there  be  any  religion  better  than  the  Christian,  propose  it  in  the  grand  assembly  of 
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the  nation  to  change  our  constitution,  and  either  live  without  religion,  or  introduce 
that  new  religion,  A  sceptic,  as  well  as  other  men,  is  member  of  a  community,  and 
can  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  natural  or  political.  Be  this  then  his  guide  as 
a  patriot,  though  he  be  no  Christian.  Or  if  he  doth  not  pretend  even  to  this  dis- 
cernment, let  him  not  pretend  to  correct  or  alter  what  he  knows  nothing  of :  neither 
let  him  that  only  doubts  behave  as  if  he  could  demonstrate.  Timagoras  is  wont  to  say, 
I  find  my  country  in  possession  of  certain  tenets:  they  appear  to  have  a  useful 
tendency,  and,  as  such,  are  encouraged  by  the  legislature  ;  they  make  a  main  part  of 
our  constitution ;  I  do  not  find  these  innovators  can  disprove  them,  or  substitute  things 
more  useful  and  certain  in  their  stead :  out  of  regard  therefore  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  the  laws  of  my  country,  I  shall  acquiesce  in  them.  I  do  not  say  Timagoras  is  a 
Christian,  but  I  reckon  him  a  patriot.  Not  to  inquire  in  a  point  of  so  great  concern  is 
folly,  but  it  is  still  a  higher  degree  of  folly  to  condemn  without  inquiring.  Lysicles 
seemed  heartily  tired  of  this  conversation.  It  is  now  late,  said  he  to  Alciphron,  and 
all  things  are  ready  for  our  departure.  Every  one  hath  his  own  way  of  thinking  ;  and 
it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  adopt  another  man's,  as  to  make  his  complexion  and 
features  mine.  Alciphron  pleaded  that,  having  complied  with  Euphranor's  conditions, 
they  were  now  at  liberty  ;  and  Euphranor  answered  that,  all  he  desired  having  been  to 
know  their  tenets,  he  had  nothing  further  to  pretend. 

XXIX.  The  philosophers  being  gone,  I  observed  to  Crito  how  unaccountable  it  was, 
that  men  so  easy  to  confute  should  yet  be  so  diflicult  to  convince.  This,  said  Crito,  is 
accounted  for  by  Aristotle,  who  tells  us,  that  arguments  have  not  an  effect  on  all  men, 
but  only  on  them  whose  minds  are  prepared  by  education  and  custom,  as  land  is  for 
seed.*  Make  a  point  never  so  clear,  it  is  great  odds,  that  a  man,  whose  habits  and 
the  bent  of  whose  mind  lie  in  a  contrary  way  shall  be  unable  to  comprehend  it.  So 
weak  a  thing  is  reason  in  competition  with  inclination.  I  replied,  This  answer  might 
hold  with  respect  to  other  persons  and  other  times:  but  when  the  question  was  of  in- 
quisitive men,  in  an  age  wherein  reason  was  so  much  cultivated,  and  thinking  so  much  in 
vogue,  it  did  not  seem  satisfactory.  I  have  known  it  remarked,  said  Crito,  by  a  man 
of  much  observation,  that  in  the  present  age  thinking  is  more  talked  of  but  less 
practised  than  in  ancient  times  ;  and  that  since  the  revival  of  learning  men  have  read 
much  and  wrote  much,  but  thought  little  :  insomuch  that  with  us  to  think  closely  and 
justly  is  the  least  part  of  a  learned  man,  and  none  at  all  of  a  polite  man.  The  free- 
thinkers, it  must  be  owned,  make  great  pretensions  to  thinking,  and  yet  they  shew  but 
little  exactness  in  it.  A  lively  man,  said  he,  and  what  the  world  calls  a  man  of  sense, 
are  often  destitute  of  this  talent,  which  is  not  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  but  must  be  im- 
proved and  perfected,  by  much  attention  and  exercise  on  very  different  subjects,  a 
thing  of  more  pains  and  time  than  the  hasty  men  of  parts  in  our  age  care  to  take. 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  a  judicious  friend  of  mine  ;  and  if  you  are  not  already 
sufficiently  convinced  of  these  truths,  you  need  only  cast  an  eye  on  the  dark  and  con- 
fused, but  nevertheless  admired,  writers  of  this  famous  sect;  and  then  you  will  be  able 
to  judge,  whether  those  who  are  led  by  men  of  such  wrong  heads  can  have  very  good 
ones  of  their  own.  Such,  for  instance,  was  Spinosa,  the  great  leader  of  our  modern 
infidels,  in  whom  are  to  be  found  many  schemes  and  notions  much  admired  and  followed 
of  late  years  :  such  as  undermining  religion  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating  and  ex- 
plaining it :  the  maintaining  it  not  necessary  to  believe  in  Christ  according  to  the  flesh  : 
the  persuading  men  that  miracles  are  to  be  understood  only  in  a  spiritual  and  allegorical 
sense :  that  vice  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  as  we  are  apt  to  think :  that  men  are  mere  machines 
impelled  by  fatal  necessity.  I  have  heard,  said  I,  Spinosa  represented  as  a  man  of  close 
argument  and  demonstration.  He  did,  replied  Crito,  demonstrate;  but  it  was  after  such 
a  manner,  as  any  one  may  demonstrate  any  thing.  Allow  a  man  the  privilege  to  make 
his  own  definitions  of  common  words,  and  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  for  him  to  infer 
conclusions,  which  in  one  sense  shall  be  true  and  in  another  false,  at  once  seeming 
paradoxes  and  manifest  truisms.  For  example,  let  but  Spinosa  define  natural  right  to 
be  natural  power,  and  he  will  easily  demonstrate,  that  whatever  a  man  can  do  he  hath 
a  right  to  do.t  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  follv  of  this  proceeding  :  but  our  pre- 
tenders to  the  bmen  siccum  are  often  so  passionately  prejudiced  against  religion, 
as  to  swallow  the  grossest  nonsense  and  sophistry  of  weak  and  wicked  writers  for 
demonstration. 

XXX.  And  so  great  a  noise  do  these  men  make, with  theirthinking,  reasoning,  and 
demonstrating,  as  to  prejudice  some  well-meaning  persons  against  all  use  and  im- 
provement of  reason.  Honest  Demea,  having  seen  a  neighbour  of  his  ruined  by  the 
vices  of  a  free-thinking  son,  contracted  such  a  prejudice  against  thinking,  that  he 
would  not  sufler  his  own  to  read  Euclid,  being  told  it  might  teach  him  to  think ;  till  a 

•  Kthic,  ad  Niwm,  lib.  x.  c.  ix.  f  Traclat.  Polilic,  cap,  ii. 
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friend  convinced  him  the  epidemical  distemper  was  not  thinking,  but  only  the  want 
and  affectation  of  it.  I  know  an  eminent  free-thinker,  who  never  goes  to  bed  without 
a  gallon  of  wine  in  his  belly,  and  is  sure  to  replenish  before  the  fumes  are  off  his  brain, 
by  which  means  he  has  not  had  one  sober  thought  these  seven  years  ;  another,  that 
would  not  for  the  world  lose  the  privilege  and  reputation  of  free-thinking,  who  games 
all  night,  and  lies  in  bed  all  day  :  and  as  for  the  outside  or  appearance  of  thought  in 
that  meagre  minute  philosopher  Ibycus,  it  is  an  effect,  not  of  thinking,  but  of  cark- 
ing,  cheating,  and  writing  in  an  office.  Strange,  said  he,  that  such  men  should  set  up 
for  free-thinliers  !  But  it  is  yet  more  strange  that  other  men  should  be  out  of  conceit 
with  thinking  and  reasoning,  for  the  sake  of  such  pretenders.  I  answered,  that  some 
good  men  conceived  an  opposition  between  reason  and  religion,  faith  and  knowledge, 
nature  and  grace  ;  and  that  consequently,  the  way  to  promote  religion  was,  to  quench 
the  light  of  nature,  and  discourage  all  rational  inquiry. 

XXXI.  How  right  the  intentions  of  these  men  may  be,  replied  Crito,  1  shall  not  say ; 
but  surely  their  notions  are  very  wrong.  Can  any  thing  be  more  dishonourable  to  reli- 
gion, than  the  i-epresenting  it  as  an  unreasonable,  unnatural,  ignorant  institution? 
God  is  the  father  of  all  lights  whether  natural  or  revealed.  Natural  concupiscence  is 
one  thing,  and  the  light  of  nature  another.  You  cannot  thefore  argue  from  the  former 
against  the  latter  :  neither  can  you  from  science,  falsely  so  called,  against  real  know- 
ledge. Whatever  therefore  is  said  of  the  one  in  Holy  Scripture  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted of  the  other.  I  insisted,  that  human  learning  in  the  hands  of  divines  had  from 
time  to  time  created  great  disputes  and  divisions  in  the  church.  As  abstracted  meta- 
physics, replied  Crito,  have  always  a  tendency  to  produce  disputes  among  Christians  as 
well  as  other  men,  so  itshould  seem  that  genuine  truth  and  knowledge  would  allay  this 
humour,  which  makes  men  sacrifice  the  undisputed  duties  of  peace  and  charity  to  dis- 
putable notions.  After  all,  said  J,  whatever  be  said  for  reason,  it  is  plain,  the  sceptics  and 
infidels  of  the  age  are  not  to  be  cured  by  it.  I  will  not  dispute  this  point,  said  Crito  ; 
in  order  to  cure  a  distemper,  you  should  consider  what  produced  it.  Had  men  reasoned 
themselves  into  a  wrong  opinion,  one  might  hope  to  reason  them  out  of  it.  But  this 
is  not  the  case ;  the  fidelity  of  most  minute  philosophers  seeming  an  effect  of  very  dif- 
ferent motives  from  thought  and  reason,  little  incidents,  vanity,  disgust,  humour,  in- 
clination, without  the  least  assistance  from  reason,  are  often  known  to  make  infidels. 
Where  the  general  tendency  of  a  doctrine  is  disagreeable,  the  mind  is  prepared  to 
relish  and  improve  every  thing  that  with  the  least  pretence  seems  to  make  against  it. 
Hence  the  coarse  manners  of  a  country  curate,  the  polite  ones  of  a  chaplain,  the  wit  of 
a  minute  philosopher,  a  jest,  a  song,  a  tale,  can  serve  instead  of  a  reason  for  infidelity. 
Bupalus  preferred  a  rake  in  the  church,  and  then  made  use  of  him  as  an  argument 
against  it.  Vice,  indolence,  faction,  and  fashion,  produce  minute  philosophers,  and 
mere  petulancy  not  a  few.  Who  then  can  expect  a  thing  so  irrational  and  capricious 
should  yield  to  i*ason  ?  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  worth  while  to  argue  against  such 
men,  and  expose  their  fallacies,  if  not  for  their  own  sake,  yet  for  the  sake  of  others  ; 
as  it  may  lessen  their  credit,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  their  sect,  by  removing  a  pre- 
judice in  their  favour,  which  sometimes  inclines  others  as  well  as  themselves  to  think 
they  have  made  a  monopoly  of  human  reason. 

XXXII.  The  most  general  pretext  which  looks  like  reason,  is  taken  from  the  variety 
of  opinions  about  religion.  This  is  a  resting-stone  to  a  lazy  and  superficial  mind  : 
but  one  of  more  spirit  and  a  juster  way  of  thinking,  makes  it  a  step  whence  he  looks 
about,  and  proceeds  to  examine,  and  compare  the  differing  institutions  of  religion. 
He  will  observe,  which  of  these  is  the  most  sublime  and  rational  in  its  doctrines,  most 
venerable  in  its  mysteries,  most  useful  in  its  precepts,  most  decent  in  its  worship  1 
Which  createth  the  noblest  hopes,  and  most  worthy  views  ?  He  will  consider  their  rise 
and  progress ;  which  Oweth  least  to  human  arts  or  arms  ?  Which  flatters  the  senses 
and  gross  inclinations  of  men  ?  Which  adorns  and  improves  the  most  excellent  part 
of  our  nature  1  Which  hath  been  propagated  in  the  most  wonderful  manner  1  Which 
hath  surmounted  the  greatest  difficulties,  or  shewed  the  most  disinterested  zeal  and 
sincerity  in  its  professors?  He  will  inquire,  which  best  accords  with  nature  and  his- 
tory 1  He  will  consider,  what  savours  of  the  world,  and  what  looks  like  wisdom  from 
above  ?  He  will  be  careful  to  separate  human  allay  from  that  which  is  Divine  ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  form  his  judgment  like  a  reasonable  free-thinker.  But  instead  of 
taking  such  a  rational  course,  one  of  these  hasty  sceptics  shall  conclude  without  de- 
murring, there  is  no  wisdom  in  politics,  no  honesty  in  dealings,  no  knowledge  in  phi- 
losophy, no  truth  in  religion  :  and  all  by  one  and  the  same  sort  of  inference,  from  the 
numerous  examples  of  folly,  knavery,  ignorance,  and  error,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world.  But,  as  those  who  are  unknowing  in  every  thing  else,  imagine  them- 
selves sharpsighted  in  religion,  this  learned  sophism  is  oftenest  levelled  against  Chris- 
tianity. 
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XXXIII.  In  my  opinion,  he  that  would  convince  an  infidel  who  can  be  brought  to 
reason,  ought  in  the  first  place  clearly  to  convince  him  of  the  being  of  a  God,  it  seem- 
ing  to  me,  that  any  man  wlio  is  really  a  theist,  cannot  be  an  enemy  to  tlie  Christian 
religion:  and  that  the  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  this  fundamental  point,  is  that  which 
at  bottom  constitutes  the  minute  philosopher.  I  imagine  they,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  great  authors  in  the  minute  philosophy,  need  not  be  told  of  this.  The  being 
of  a  God  is  capable  of  clear  proof,  and  a  proper  object  of  human  reason  ;  whereas  the 
mysteries  of  his  nature,  and  indeed  whatever  there  is  of  mystery  in  religion,  to  en- 
deavour to  explain,  and  prove  by  reason,  is  a  vain  attempt.  It  is  sufficient  if  ive  can 
shew  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  repugnant  in  our  belief  of  those  points,  and  instead  of 
framing  hypotheses  to  explain  them,  we  use  our  reason  only  for  answering  the  ob- 
jections brought  against  them.  But  on  all  occasions,  we  ought  to  distinguish  the 
serious,  modest,  ingenuous  man  of  sense,  who  liath  scruples  about  religion,  and  behaves 
like  a  prudent  man  in  doubt,  from  the  minute  philosophers,  those  profane  and  con- 
ceited men,  who  must  needs  proselyte  others  to  their  own  doubts.  When  one  of  this 
stamp  presents  himself,  we  should  consider  what  species  he  is  of  :  whether  a  first  or  a 
secondhand  philosopher,  a  libertine,  scorner,  or  sceptic?  Each  character  requiring 
a  peculiar  treatment.  Some  men  are  too  ignorant  to  be  humble,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  docility:  but  though  a  man  must  in  some  degree  have  thought,  and  con- 
sidered, to  be  capable  of  being  convinced,  yet  it  is  possible  the  most  ignorant  may  be 
laughed  out  of  his  opinions.  I  knew  a  woman  of  sense  reduce  two  minute  philoso- 
phers, who  had  long  been  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  by  taking  her  cue  from 
their  predominant  affectations.  The  one  set  up  for  being  the  most  incredulous  man 
upon  earth,  the  other  for  the  most  unbounded  freedom.  She  observed  to  the  first, 
that  he  who  had  credulity  sufficient  to  trust  the  most  valuable  things,  his  life  and  for- 
tune, to  his  apothecary  and  lawyer,  ridiculously  affected  the  character  of  incredulous, 
by  refusing  to  trust  his  soul,  a  thing  in  his  own  account  but  a  mere  trifle,  to  his  parish- 
priest.  The  other,  being  what  you  call  a  beau,  she  made  sensible  liow  absolute  a 
slave  he  was  in  point  of  dress,  to  him  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world,  while  he 
was  earnestly  contending  for  a  liberty  of  thinking,  with  which  he  never  troubled  his 
head ;  and  how  much  more  it  concerned  and  became  him  to  assert  an  independency  on 
fashion,  and  obtain  scope  for  his  genius,  where  it  was  best  qualified  to  exert  itself.  The 
minute  philosophers  at  first  hand  are  very  few,  and,  considered  in  themselves,  of  small 
consequence:  but  their  followers,  who  pin  their  faith  upon  them,  are  numerous,  and 
not  less  confident  than  credulous ;  there  being  something  in  the  air  and  manner  of 
these  second  hand  philosophers,  very  apt  to  disconcert  a  man  of  gravity  and  argument, 
and  much  more  difficult  to  be  borne  than  the  weight  of  their  objections. 

XXXIV.  Crito  having  made  an  end,  Euphranor  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
it  would  much  conduce  to  the  public  benefit,  if,  instead  of  discouraging  free-thinking, 
there  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  this  free  country  a  dianoetic  academy,  or  seminary  for 
free-thinkers,  provided  with  retired  chambers  and  galleries,  and  shady  walks  and  groves, 
where,  after  seven  years  spent  in  silence  and  meditation,  a  man  might  commence  a 
genuine  free-thinker,  and  from  that  time  forward  have  licence  to  think  what  he  pleased, 
and  a  badge  to  distinguish  him  from  counterfeits.  In  good  earnest,  said  Crito,  I  ima- 
gine that  thinking  is  the  great  desideratum  of  the  present  age ;  and  that  the  real  cause 
of  whatever  isamiss,  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  general  neglect  of  education,  in  those 
who  need  it  most,  the  people  of  fashion.  What  can  be  expected  where  those  who 
have  the  most  influence,  have  the  least  sense,  and  those  who  are  sure  to  be  followed  set 
the  worst  example  1  Where  youth  so  uneducated  are  yet  so  forward  1  Where  modesty 
is  esteemed  pusillanimity,  and  a  deference  to  years,  knowledge,  religion,  laws,  want  of 
sense  and  spirit?  Such  untimely  growth  of  genius  would  not  have  been  valued  or 
encouraged  by  the  wise  men  of  antiquity  ;  whose  sentiments  on  this  point  are  so  ill 
suited  to  the  genius  of  our  times,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  modern  ears  could  not  bear 
them.  But  however  ridiculous  such  maxims  might  seem  to  our  British  youth,  who 
are  so  capable  and  so  forward  to  try  experiments,  and  mend  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  by  men  of  sense,  that  if  the  governing  part  of 
mankind  would  in  these  days,  for  experiment's  sake,  consider  themselves  in  that  old 
Homerical  light  as  pastors  of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to  improve  their  flock, 
they  would  soon  find  that  this  is  tobe  done  by  an  education  very  differentfrom  the  modern, 
and  other-guess  maxims  than  tliose  of  the  minute  philosophy.  If  our  youth  were 
really  inured  to  thought  and  reflection,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  excellent  writers 
of  antiquity,  we  should  soon  see  that  licentious  humour,  vulgarly  c&Weifree-thinkmg, 
banished  from  the  presence  of  gentlemen,  together  with  ignorance  and  ill  taste; 
which  as  they  are  inseparable  from  vice,  so  men  follow  vice  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
and  fly  from  virtue  through  an  abhorrence  of  pain.  Their  minds  therefore  betimes 
should  be  formed  and  accustomed  to  reteive  pleasure  and  pain  from  proper  objects,  or. 
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which  is  the  same  thing,  to  have  their  inclinations  and  aversions  rightly  placed. 
KctXSs  X'k^"  ''  f*'""''  This,  according  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  '058^  traihU,  the 
rig/it  education.'  And  those  who,  in  their  own  minds,  their  health,  or  their  for- 
tunes, feel  the  cursed  effects  of  a  wrong  one,  would  do  well  to  consider,  they  cannot 
better  make  amends  for  what  was  amiss  in  themselves,  than  by  preventing  the  same 
in  their  posterity.  While  Crito  was  saying  this,  company  came  in,  which  put  an  end 
to  our  conversation. 


PASSIVE  OBEDIENCE; 

OR,  THE    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE 


OF  NOT  EESISTING  THE  SUPREME  POWER,  PROVED  AND  VINDICATED,  UPON  THE 

PRINCIPLES    OF   THE    LAW    OF   NATURE.     IN    A  DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  COLLEGE-CHAPEL. 


TO  THE  READER, 


That  an  absolute  passive  obedience  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  any  civil  power,  but  that 
submission  to  government  should  be  measured  and  limited  by  the  public  good  of  the 
society  ;  and  that  therefore  subjects  may  lawfully  resist  the  supreme  authority,  in  those 
cases  where  the  public  good  shall  plainly  seem  to  require  it ;  nay,  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
do  so,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  promote  the  com- 
mon interest :  these  and  the  like  notions,  which  J  cannot  help  thinking  pernicious  to 
mankind  and  repugnant  to  right  reason,  having  of  late  years  been  industriously  culti- 
vated, and  set  in  the  most  advantageous  lights  by  men  of  parts  and  learning,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  arm  the  youth  of  our  university  against  them,  and  take  care  they  go  into 
the  world  well  principled  ;  I  do  not  mean  obstinately  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  party, 
but  from  an  early  acquaintance  with  their  duty,  and  the  clear  rational  grounds  of  it, 
determined  to  such  practices  as  may  speak  them  good  Christians  and  loyal  subjects. 

In  this  view,  I  made  three  discourses  not  many  months  since  in  the  College-chapel, 
which  some  who  heard  them  thought  it  might  be  of  use  to  make  more  public  :  and  in- 
deed, the  false  accounts  that  are  gone  abroad  concerning  them,  have  made  it  necessary. 
Accordingly  I  now  send  them  into  the  world  under  the  form  of  one  entire  discourse. 

To  conclude  ;  as  in  writing  these  thoughts  it  was  my  endeavour  to  preserve  that 
cool  and  impartial  temper  which  becomes  every  sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  so  I 
heartily  wish  they  may  be  read  with  the  same  disposition. 


nOMANS,   CHAP.  Xm.  VEH.  2. 

Whosoever  resisteth  the  Power,  resisteth  the  Ordinance  of  God. 

I.  It  is  not  my  design  to  inquire  into  the  particular  nature  of  the  government  and 
constitution  of  these  kingdoms;  much  less  to  pretend  to  determine  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  different  parties  now  reigning  in  the  state.  Those  topics  I  profess  to  lie  out  of 
my  sphere,  and  they  will  probably  be  thought  by  most  men,  improper  to  he  treated  of 
in  an  audience  almost  wholly  made  up  of  young  persons,  set  apart  from  the  business 
and  noise  of  the  world,  for  their  more  convenient  instruction  in  learning  and  pietj 

*  Plato  in  Protag,  et  Aristot.  Ethic,  ad  Micom.  lib.  ii.  cap,  ii.et  lib.  x.  cap.  ix. 
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But  surely  it  is  in  no  respect  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  this  place  to  inculcate 
and  explain  every  branch  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  or  those  virtues  and  duties  which  are 
equally  binding  in  every  kingdom  or  society  of  men  under  heaven;  and  of  this  kind  I 
take  to  be  that  Christian  duty  of  not  resisting  the  supreme  power  implied  in  my  text, 
"  Whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.  In  treating  on 
which  ivords  I  shall  observe  the  following  method. 

II.  First,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  there  is  an  absolute  unlimited  non- 
resistance  or  passive  obedience  due  to  the  supreme  civil  power,  wherever  placed 
in  any  nation.  Secondly,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the 
contrary  opinion.  Thirdly,  I  shall  consider  the  objections  drawn  from  the  pretended 
consequences  of  non-resistance  to  the  supreme  power.  In  handling  these  points, 
I  intend  not  to  build  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  altogether  on  the 
principles  of  reason  common  to  all  mankind  ;  and  that,  because  there  are  some  very 
rational  and  learned  men,  who  being  verily  persuaded,  an  absolute  passive  sub- 
jection to  any  earthly  power,  is  repugnant  to  right  reason,  can  never  bring  them- 
selves to  admit  such  an  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  (however  natural  and  obvious 
from  the  words),  as  shall  make  that  <v  part  of  Christian  religion,  which  seems  to 
them  in  itself  manifestly  absurd,  and  destructive  of  the  original  inherent  rights 
of  human  nature. 

III.  I  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  that  Submission,  which  men  are  either  in  duty  or  pru- 
dence obliged  to  pay  inferior  or  executive  powers  ;  neither  shall  I  consider  where  or 
in  what  persons  the  supreme  or  legislative  power  is  lodged  in  this  or  that  government. 
Only  thus  much  I  shall  take  for  granted,  that  there  is  in  every  civil  community, 
somewhere  or  other,  placed  a  supreme  power  of  making  laws,  and  enforcing  the  ob- 
servation of  them.  The  fulfilling  of  those  laws,  either  by  a  punctual  performance  of 
what  is  enjoined  in  them,  or,  if  that  be  inconsistent  with  reason  or  conscience,  by  a 
patient  submission  to  whatever  penalties  the  supreme  power  hath  annexed  to  the  neg- 
lect or  transgression  of  them,  is  termed  loyalty  ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  making  use 
of  force  and  open  violence,  either  to  withstand  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  ward  off 
the  penalties  appointed  by  the  supreme  power,  is  properly  named  rebellion.  Now  to 
make  it  evident,  that  every  degree  of  rebellion  is  criminal  in  the  subject,  I  shall  in  the 
first  place  endeavour  to  prove  that  loyalty  is  a  natural  or  moral  duty ;  and  disloyalty, 
or  rebellion  in  the  most  strict  and  proper  sense,  a  vice  or  breach  of  the  law  of  nature. 
And,  secondly,  I  propose  to  show  that  the  prohibitions  of  vice,  or  negative  precepts  of 
the  law  of  nature,  as,  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  forswear 
thyself,  Thou  shalt  not  resist  the  supreme  power,"  and  the  like,  ought  to  be  taken  in 
a  most  absolute,  necessary,  and  immutable  sense ;  insomuch,  that  the  attainment  of 
the  greatest  good,  or  deliverance  from  the  greatest  evil,  that  can  befal  any  man  or 
number  of  men  in  this  life,  may  not  justify  the  least  violation  of  them.  First  then 
I  am  to  show  that  loyalty  is  a  moral  duty,  and  disloyalty  or  rebellion  in  the  most 
strict  and  proper  sense  a  vice,  or  breach  of  the  law  of  nature. 

IV.  Though  it  be  a  point  agreed  amongst  all  wise  men,  that  there  are  certain  moral 
rules  or  laws  of  nature,  which  carry  with  them  an  eternal  and  indispensable  obliga- 
tion; yet  concerning  the  proper  methods  for  discovering  those  laws,  and  distinguish- 
ing them  from  others  dependent  on  the  humour  and  discretion  of  men,  there  are 
various  opinions  ;  some  direct  us  to  look  for  them  in  the  Divine  ideas,  others  in  the 
natural  inscriptions  on  the  mind  ;  some  derive  them  from  the  authority  of  learned  men, 
and  the  universal  agreement  and  consent  of  nations.  Lastly,  others  hold  that  they 
are  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  deductions  of  reason.  The  three  first  methods  must 
be  acknowledged  to  labour  under  great  difficulties,  and  the  last  has  not,  that  I  know, 
been  any  where  distinctly  explained,  or  treated  of  so  fully  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  doth  deserve.  I  hope  therefore  it  will  be  pardoned,  if  in  a  discourse  of  passive 
obedience,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  duty  the  deeper,  we  make  some  in- 
quiry into  the  origin,  nature,  and  obligation,  of  moral  duties  in  general,  and  the  crite- 
rions  whereby  they  are  to  be  known. 

V.  Self-love  being  a  principle  of  all  others  the  most  universal,  and  the  most  deeply 
engraven  in  our  hearts,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  regard  things,  as  they  are  fitted  to  augment 
or  impair  our  own  happiness  ;  and  accordingly  we  denominate  them  good  or  evil.  Our 
judgment  is  ever  employed  in  distinguishing  between  these  two,  and  it  is  the  whols 
business  of  our  lives,  to  endeavour,  by  a  proper  application  of  our  faculties,  to  procure 
the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  At  our  fiist  coming  into  the  world,  we  are  entirely 
guided  by  the  impressions  of  sense,  sensible  pleasure  being  the  infallible  character- 
istic of  present  good,  as  pain  is  of  evil.  But  by  degrees,  as  we  grow  up  in  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nature  of  things,  experience  informs  us,  that  present  good  is  after- 
wards often  attended  with  a  greater  evil ;  and  on  the  other  side,  that  present  evil  is 
not  less  frequently  the  occasion  of  procuring  to  us  a  greater  future  good.    Besides,  aa 
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the  nobler  faculties  of  the  human  soul  begin  to  display  themselves,  they  discover  to  us 
goods  far  more  excellent  than  those  which  affect  the  senses.  Hence  an  alteration  is 
wrought  in  our  judgments,  we  no  longer  comply  with  the  first  solicitations  of  sense, 
but  stay  to  consider  the  remote  consequences  of  an  action,  what  good  may  be,  hoped, 
or  what  evil  feared  from  it,  according  to  the  wonted  course  of  things.  Thisobliges  us 
frequently  to  overlook  present  momentary  enjoyments,  when  they  come  in  competition 
with  greater  and  more  lasting  goods,  though  too  far  off,  or  of  too  refined  a  nature  to 
affect  our  senses. 

VI.  But  as  the  whole  earth,  and  the  entire  duration  of  those  perishing  things  con- 
tained in  it,  is  altogether  inconsiderable,  or  in  the  prophet's  expressive  style,  leas  than 
nothing  in  respect  of  eternity,  who  sees  not  that  every  reasonable  man  ought  so  to 
frame  his  actions,  as  that  they  may  most  effectually  contribute  to  promote  his  eternal 
interest ''.  And  since  it  is  a  truth  evident  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  there  is  a  sovereign 
omniscient  spirit,  who  alone  can  make  us  for  ever  happy,  or  for  ever  miserable  ;  it 
plainly  follows,  that  a  conformity  to  his  will,  and  not  any  prospect  of  temporal  advan- 
tage, is  the  sole  rule  whereby  every  man  who  acts  up  to  the  principles  of  reason,  must 
govern  and  square  his  actions.  The  same  conclusion  doth  likewise  evidently  result 
from  the  relation  which  God  bears  to  his  creatures.  God  alone  is  maker  and  pre- 
server of  all  things.  He  is  therefore  with  the  most  undoubted  right  the  great  legis- 
lator of  the  world ;  and  mankind  are  by  all  the  ties  of  duty,  no  less  than  interest, 
bound  to  obey  his  laws. 

VII.  Hence  we  should  above  all  things  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  Divine  will  or  the 
general  design  of  Providence  with  regard  to  mankind,  and  the  methods  most  directly 
tending  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  design,  and  this  seems  the  genuine  and  proper 
way  for  discovering  the  laws  of  nature.  For  laws  being  rules  directive  of  our  actions 
to  the  end  intended  by  the  legislator,  in  order  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  God's  laws, 
we  ought  first  to  inquire  what  tliat  end  is,  which  he  designs  should  be  carried  on  by 
human  actions.  Now,  as  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  goodness,  it  is  plain  the  end  he 
proposes  is  good.  But  God  enjoying  in  himself  all  possible  perfection,  it  follows  that 
it  is  not  his  own  good,  but  that  of  his  creatures.  Again,  the  moral  actions  of  men  are 
entirely  terminated  within  themselves,  so  as  to  have  no  influence  on  the  other  orders 
of  intelligences  or  reasonable  creatures;  the  end  therefore  to  be  procured  by  them  can 
be  no  other  than  the  good  of  men.  But  as  nothing  in  a  natural  state  can  entitle  one 
man  more  than  another  to  the  favour  of  God,  except  only  moral  goodness,  which  con- 
sisting in  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God  doth  presuppose  the  being  of  such  laws,  and 
law  ever  supposing  an  end,  to  which  it  guides  our  actions,  it  follows  that  antecedent  to 
the  end  proposed  by  God,  no  distinction  can  be  conceived  between  men ;  that  end 
therefore  itself  or  general  design  of  Providence  is  not  determined  or  limited  by  any 
respect  of  persons  ;  it  is  not  therefore  the  private  good  of  this  or  that  man,  nation  or 
age,  but  the  general  well-being  of  all  men,  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages  of  the  world, 
which  God  designs  should  be  procured  by  the  concurring  actions  of  each  individual. 
Having  thus  discovered  the  great  end,  to  which  all  moral  obligations  are  subordinate, 
it  remains,  that  we  inquire  what  methods  are  necessary  for  the  obtaining  that  end. 

VIII.  The  well-being  of  mankind  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  one  of  these  two 
ways  :  either  first,  without  the  injunction  of  any  certain  universal  rules  of  morality, 
only  by  obliging  every  one  upon  each  particular  occasion,  to  consult  the  public  good, 
and  always  to  do  that,  which  to  him  shall  seem  in  the  present  time  and  circumstances, 
most  to  conduce  to  it.  Or,  secondly,  by  enjoining  the  observation  of  some  determi- 
nate, established  laws,  which,  if  universally  practised,  have  from  the  nature  of  things 
an  essential  fitness  to  procure  the  well-being  of  mankind  ;  though  in  their  particular 
application  they  are  sometimes,  through  untoward  accidents,  and  the  perverse  irre- 
gularity of  human  wills,  the  occasions  of  great  sufferings  and  misfortunes,  it  may  be, 
to  very  many  good  men.  Againstthe  former  of  these  methods  there  lie  several  strong 
objections.    For  brevity  I  shall  mention  only  two. 

_IX.  First,  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  best  men  for  want  of  judgment,  and  the 
wisest  for  want  of  knowing  all  the  hidden  circumstances  and  consequences  of  an  action, 
may  very  often  be  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  themselves  ;  which  they  would  not  he,  in 
case  they  judged  of  each  action,  by  comparing  it  with  some  particular  precept,  rather 
than  by  examining  the  good  or  evil  which  in  that  single  instance  it  tends  to  procure  : 
it  being  far  more  easy  to  judge  with  certainty,  whether  such  or  such  an  action  be  a 
transgression  of  this  or  that  precept,  than  whether  it  will  be  attended  with  more  good 
or  ill  consequences.  In  short,  to  calculate  the  events  of  each  particular  action  is  im. 
possible,  and  though  it  were  not,  would  yet  take  up  too  much  time  to  be  of  use  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  Secondly,  if  that  method  be  observed,  it  will  follow  that  we  can  have 
no  sure  standard,  to  which,  comparing  the  actions  of  another,  we  may  pronounce  them 
good  or  bad,  virtues  or  vices.    For  since  the  measure  and  rule  of  every  good  man's 
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actions  is  supposed  to  be  nothing  else  but  his  own  private  disinterested  opinion,  of 
what  makes  most  for  the  public  good  at  thatjuncture ;  and  since  this  opinion  must  un- 
avoidably in  different  men,  from  their  particular  views  and  circumstances,  be  very 
different ;  it  is  impossible  to  know,  whether  any  one  instance  of  parricide  or  perjury, 
for  example,  be  criminal.  The  man  may  have  had  his  reasons  for  it,  and  that  which 
in  me  would  have  been  a  heinous  sin,  may  be  in  him  a  duty.  Every  man's  particular 
rule  is  buried  in  his  own  breast,  invisible  to  all  but  himself,  who  therefore  can  only  tejl 
whether  he  observes  it  or  no.  And  since  that  rule  is  fitted  to  particular  occasions,  it 
must  ever  change  as  they  ,do  :  hence  it  is  not  only  various  in  different  men,  but  in  one 
and  the  same  man  at  different  times. 

X.-  From  all  which  it  follows,  there  can  be  no  harmony  or  agreement  between  the 
actions  of  good  men  :  no  apparent  steadiness  or  consistency  of  one  man  with  himself,  no 
adhering  to  principles:  the  best  actions  may  be  condemned,  and  the  most  villainous 
meet  with  applause.  In  a  word,  there  ensues  the  most  horrible  confusion  of  vice  and 
virtue,  sin  and  duty,  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  great 
end,  to  which  God  requires  the  concurrence  of  human  actions,  must  of  necessity  be 
carried  on  by  the  second  method  proposed,  namely,  the  observation  of  certain,  universal, 
determinate  rules  or  moral  precepts,  which,  in  their  own  nature,  have  a  necessary  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  sum  of  mankind,  taking  in  all  nations  and 
ages,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

XI.  Hence  upon  an  equal  comprehensive  survey  of  the  general  nature,  the  passions, 
interests,  and  mutual  respects  of  mankind  ;  whatsoever  practical  proposition  doth  to 
light  reason  evidently  appear  to  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  universal  well- 
being  included  in  It,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  enjoined  by  the  will  of  God.  For  he  that 
willeth  the  end,  doth  will  the  necessary  means  conducive  to  that  end  ;  but  it  hath  been 
shewn,  that  God  willeth  the  universal  well-being  of  mankind  should  be  promoted  by 
the  concurrence  of  each  particular  person  ;  therefore,  every  such  practical  proposition, 
necessarily  tending  thereto,  is  to  be  esteemed  a  decree  of  God,  and  is  consequently  a 
.aw  to  man. 

XII.  These  propositions  are  called  laws  of  nature,  becaue  they  are  universal,  and 
do  not  derive  their  obligation  from  any  civil  sanction,  but  immediately  from  the  Author 
of  nature  himself.  They  are  said  to  be  stamped  on  the  mind,  to  be  engraven  on  the 
tables  of  the  heart,  because  they  are  well  known  to  mankind,  and  suggested  and  in- 
culcated by  conscience.  Lastly,  they  are  termed  eternal  rules  of  reason,  because  they 
necessarily  result  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  infallible 
deductions  of  reason. 

XIII.  And  notwithstanding  that  these  rules  are  toooften.either  by  the  unhappy  con- 
currence of  events,  or  more  especially  by  the  wickedness  of  perverse  men,  who  will  not 
conform  to  them,  made  accidental  causes  of  misery  to  those  good  men,  who  do  ;  yet 
this  doth  not  vacate  their  obligation  ;  they  are  ever  to  be  esteemed  the  fixed  unalter- 
able standards  of  moral  good  and  evil  ;  no  private  interest,  no  love  of  friends,  no  regard 
to  the  public  good,  should  make  us  depart  from  them.  Hence  when  any  doubt  arises 
concerning  the  morality  of  an  action,  it  is  plain,  this  cannot  be  determined  by  com- 
puting the  public  good,  which  in  that  particujar  case  it  is  attended  with,  but  only  by 
comparing  it  with  the  eternal  law  of  reason.  He  who  squares  his  actions  by  this  rule, 
can  never  do  amiss,  though  thereby  he  should  bring  himself  to  poverty,  death  or  dis- 
grace :  no,  not  though  he  should  involve  his  family,  his  friends,  his  country,  in  all  those 
evils  which  are  accounted  the  greatest  and  most  insupportable  to  human  nature. 
Tenderness  and  benevolence  of  temper  are  often  motives  to  the  best  and  greatest 
actions ;  but  we  must  not  make  them  the  sole  rule  of  our  actions ;  they  are  passions 
rooted  in  our  nature,  and  like  all  other  passions  must  be  restrained  and  kept  under, 
otherwise  they  may  possibly  betray  us  into  as  great  enormities  as  any  other  unbridled 
lust.  Nay,  they  are  more  dangerous  than  other  passions,  insomuch  as  they  are  more 
plausible,  and  apt  to  dazzle  and  corrupt  the  mind  with  the  appearance  of  goodness 
and  generosity. 

XIV.  For  the  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  if  from  the 
moral  we  turn  our  eyes  on  the  natural  world.  Homo  ortus  est  (says  Balbus  in  Cicero*} 
ad  mundmu  contemplandum,  et  imitandum:  and  surely,  it  is  not  possible  for  free 
intellectual  agents  to  propose  a  nobler  pattern  for  their  imitation  than  nature,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  a  series  of  free  actions  produced  by  the  best  and  wisest  agent.  But 
it  is  evident  that  those  actions  are  not  adapted  to  particular  views,  but  all  con- 
formed to  certain  general  rules,  which  being  collected  from  observation,  are  by  phi- 
losophers termed  laws  of  nature.  And  these  indeed  are  excellently  suited  to  promote 
the  general  well-being  of  the  creation :  but  what  from  casual  combinations  of  events, 

*  De  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii. 
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iind  what  from  the  voluntary  motions  of  animals,  it  often  falls  out,  that  the  natural 
good  not  only  of  private  men,  but  of  entire  cities  and  nations,  would  be  better  promoted 
by  a  particular  suspension,  or  contradietion,  than  an  exact  observation  of  those  laws. 
Yet  for  all  that,  nature  still  takes  its  course ;  nay,  it  is  plain  that  plagues,  famines, 
inundations,  earthquakes,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  pains  and  sorrows  ;  in  a  word,  all 
kinds  of  calamities  public  and  private  do  arise  from  a  uniform  steady  observation  of 
those  general  laws,  which  are  once  established  by  the  Author  of  nature,  and  which  he 
will  not  change  or  deviate  from  upon  any  of  those  accounts,  how  wise  or  benevolent 
soever  it  may  be  thought  by  foolish  men  to  do  so.  As  for  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture,  they  were  always  wrought  for  confirmation  of  some  doctrine  or  mission  from 
God,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  particular  natural  goods,  as  health  or  life,  which  some 
men  might  have  reaped  from  them.  From  all  which  it  seems  sufficiently  plain,  that 
we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  which  way  to  determine,  in  case  we  think  God's  own  methods 
the  properest  to  obtain  his  ends,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  copy  after  them,  so  far 
as  the  frailty  of  our  nature  will  permit. 

XV.  Thus  far  in  general,  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  moral  rules,  and  the  criterion. 
or  mark  whereby  they  may  be  known.  As  for  the  particulars,  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
course, the  principal  of  them  may  without  much  difficulty  be  deduced.  It  hath  been 
shewn  that  the  law  of  nature  is  a  system  of  such  rules  or  precepts,  as  that  if  they  be  all 
of  them,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  by  all  men  observed,  they  will  necessarily  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  mankind,  so  far  as  it  is  attainable  by  human  actions.  Now,  let 
any  one  who  hath  the  use  of  reason,  take  but  an  impartial  survey  of  the  general  frame 
and  circumstances  of  human  nature,  and  it  will  appear  plainly  to  him,  that  the  constant 
observation  of  truth,  for  instance,  of  justice,  and  chastity,  hath  a  necessary  connexion 
with  their  universal  well-being  ;  that  therefore  they  are  to  be  esteemed  virtues  or 
duties,  and  that,  "  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  are  so  many  unalterable  moral  rules,  which  to  violate  in  the 
least  degree  is  vice  or  sin.  I  say,  the  agreement  of  these  particular  practical  proposi- 
tions, with  the  definition,  or  criterion  premised,  doth  so  clearly  result  from  the  nature 
of  things,  that  it  were  i  needless  digression,  in  this  place,  to  enlarge  upon  it.  And 
from  the  same  principle,  by  the  very  same  reasoning,  it  follows  that  loyalty  is  a  moral 
virtue,  and,  "  Thou  shalt  not  resist  the  supreme  power,"  a  rule  or  law  of  nature,  the 
least  breach  whereof  hath  the  inherent  stain  of  moral  turpitude. 

XVI.  The  miseries  inseparable  from  a  state  of  anarchy  are  easily  imagined.  So 
insufficient  is  the  wit  or  strength  of  any  single  man,  either  to  avert  the  evils,  or  pro- 
cure the  blessings  of  life,  and  so  apt  are  the  wills  of  different  persons  to  contradict  and 
thwart  each  other,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  several  independent  powers  be  com- 
bined together,  under  the  direction  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of  one  and  the  same  will,  I 
mean  the  law  of  the  society.  Without  this  there  is  no  politeness,  no  order,  no  peace, 
among  men,  but  the  world  Is  one  great  heap  of  misery  and  confusion  ;  the  strong  as 
well  as  the  weak,  the  wise  as  well  as  the  foolish,  standing  on  all  sides  exposed  to  all 
those  calamities,  which  man  can  be  liable  to  in  a  state  where  he  has  no  other  security, 
than  the  not  being  possessed  of  any  thing  which  may  raise  envy  or  desire  in  another. 
A  state,  by  so  much  more  ineligible  than  that  of  brutes,  as  a  reasonable  creature  hath 
a  greater  reflection  and  foresight  of  miseries  than  they.  From  all  which  it  plainly 
follows,  that  loyalty  or  submission  to  the  supreme  authority,  hath,  if  universally  prac- 
tised in  conjunction  with  all  other  virtues,  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  sum  of  mankind  ;  and  by  consequence,  if  the  criterion  we  have  laid  down  be 
true,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  moral  duty,  or  branch  of  natural  religion.  And  there- 
fore, the  least  degree  of  rebellion  is  with  the  utmost  strictness  and  propriety,  a  sin  : 
not  only  in  Christians,  but  also  in  those  who  have  the  light  of  reason  alone  for  their 
guide.  Nay,  upon  a  thorough  and  impartial  view,  this  submission  will,  I  think,  appear 
one  of  the  very  first  and  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  is  civil  government 
which  ordains  and  marks  out  the  various  relations  between  men,  and  regulates  property, 
thereby  giving  scope  and  laying  a  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  all  other  duties.  And 
in  truth,  whoever  considers  the  condition  of  man,  will  scarce  conceive  it  possible 
that  the  practice  of  any  one  moral  virtue  should  obtain,  in  the  naked  forlorn  state  of 
nature. 

XVII.  But  since  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  all  cases  our  actions  come  not  within 
the  direction  of  certain  fixed  moral  rules,  it  may  possibly  be  still  questioned,  whether 
obedience  to  the  supreme  power  be  not  one  of  those  exempted  cases,  and  consequently 
to  be  regulated  by  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  every  single  person  rather  than 
adjusted  to  the  rule  of  absolute  non-resistance.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  make  it 
yet  more  plain,  that,  Thou  shalt  not  resist  the  supreme  power,  is  an  undoubted  precept 
of  morality  i  as  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations.  First,  then,  submission 
to  government  is  a  point  important  enough  to  be  established  by  a  moral  rule.    Things 
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of  insignificant  and  trifling  concern,  are,  for  tliat  very  reason,  exempted  from  the  rules 
of  morality.  But  government,  'on  whicli  so  mucii  depend  the  peace,  order,  and  well- 
being,  of  manlvind,  cannot  surely  be  thought  of  too  small  importance  to  be  secured  and 
guarded  by  a  moral  rule.  Government,  I  say,  which  is  itself  the  principal  source  under 
heaven,  of  those  particular  advantages,  for  the  procurement  and  conservation  whereof 
several  unquestionable  moral  rules  were  prescribed  to  men. 

XVIII.  Secondly,  obedience  to  ctovernment  is  a  case  universal  enough  to  fall  under 
the  direction  of  a  law  of  nature.  Numberless  rules  there  may  be  for  regulating  affairs 
of  great  concernment,  at  certain  junctures,  and  to  some  particular  persons  or  societies, 
which  notwithstanding  are  not  to  be  esteemed  moral  or  natural  laws,  but  may  be  either 
totally  abrogated  or  dispensed  with  ;  because  the  private  ends  they  were  intended  to 
promote,  respect  only  some  particular  persons,  as  engaged  in  relations  not  founded  in 
the  general  nature  of  man,  who  on  various  occasions,  and  in  different  postures  of  things, 
may  prosecute  their  own  designs  by  different  measures,  as  in  human  prudence  shall 
seem  convenient.  But  what  relation  is  there  more  extensive  and  universal  than  that 
of  subject  and  law  ?  This  is  confined  to  no  particular  age  or  climate,  but  universally 
obtains  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  wherever  men  live  in  a  state  exalted  above  that 
of  brutes.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  rule  forbidding  resistance  to  the  law  or 
supreme  power,  is  not,  upon  pretence  of  any  defect  In  point  of  universality,  to  be 
excluded  from  the  number  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

XIX.  Thirdly,  there  is  another  consideration  which  confirms  the  necessity  of 
admitting  this  rule  for  a  moral  or  natural  law :  namely,  because  the  case  it  regards  is 
of  too  nice  and  difficult  a  nature  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  determination  of  each 
private  person.  Some  cases  there  are  so  plain  and  obvious  to  judge  of,  that  they  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  the  prudence  of  every  reasonable  man ;  but  in  all  instances,  to 
determine,  whether  a  civil  law  is  fitted  to  promote  the  public  Interest;  or  whether 
submission  or  resistance  will  prove  most  advantageous  in  tlie  consequence ;  or  when  it 
is,  that  the  general  good  of  a  nation  may  require  an  alteration  of  government,  either 
in  its  form,  or  in  the  hands  which  administer  it;  these  are  points  too  arduous  and 
intricate,  and  which  require  too  great  a  degree  of  parts,  leisure,  and  liberal  education, 
as  well  as  disinterestedness  and  thorough  knowledge  in  the  particular  state  of  a  king- 
dom, for  every  subject  to  take  upon  him  the  determination  of  them.  From  which  it 
follows,  that  upon  this  account  also,  non-resistance,  which,  in  the  main,  nobody  can 
deny  to  be  a  most  profitable  and  wholesome  duty,  ought  not  to  be  limited  by  the  judg- 
ment of  private  persons  to  particular  occasions,  but  esteemed  a  most  sacred  law  of 
nature. 

XX.  The  foregoing  arguments  do,  I  think,  make  it  manifest,  that  the  precept  against 
rebellion  is  on  a  level  with  other  moral  rules.  Which  will  yet  further  appear  from 
this  fourth  and  last  consideration.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  right  reason  doth  require 
some  common  slated  rule  or  measure,  whereby  subjects  ought  to  shape  their  submis- 
sion to  the  supreme  power ;  since  any  clashing  or  disagreement  in  this  point  must 
unavoidably  tend  to  weaken  and  dissolve  the  society.  And  it  is  unavoidable,  that  there 
should  be  great  clashing,  where  it  is  left  to  the  breast  of  each  individual  tosuit  his  fancy 
with  a  diflferent  measure  of  obedience.  But  this  common  stated  measure  must  be  either 
the  general  precept  forbidding  resistance,  or  else  the  public  good  of  the  whole  nation  ; 
which  last,  though  it  is  allowed  to  be  in  itself  something  certain  and  determinate  ; 
yet,  forasmuch  as  men  can  regulate  their  conduct  only  by  what  appears  to  them, 
whether  in  truth  it  be  what  it  appears  or  no  ;  and  since  the  prospects  men  form  to 
themselves  of  a  country's  public  good,  are  commonly  as  various  as  its  landscapes,  which 
meet  the  eye  in  several  situations  :  it  clearly  follows,  that  to  make  the  public  good 
the  rule  of  obedleuce,  is  in  effect,  not  to  establish  any  determinate,  agreed,  common 
measure  of  loyalty,  but  to  leave  every  subject  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  particular 
mutable  fancy. 

XXI.  From  all  which  arguments  and  considerations  it  is  a  most  evident  conclusion, 
that  the  law  prohibiting  rebellion  is  in  strict  truth  a  law  of  nature,  universal  reason, 
and  morality.  But  to  this,  it  will  perhaps  be  objected  by  some,  that  whatever  may  be 
concluded  with  regard  to  resistance,  from  the  tedious  deductions  of  reason,  yet  there 
is  I  know  not  what  turpitude  and  deformity  in  some  actions,  which  at  first  blush  shews 
them  to  be  vicious  ;  but  they,  not  finding  themselves  struck  with  such  a  sensible  and 
immediate  horror  at  the  thought  of  rebellion,  cannot  think  it  on  a  level  with  other 
crimes  against  nature.  To  which  I  answer,  that  it  is  true,  there  are  certain  natural 
antipathies  implanted  in  the  soul,  which  are  ever  the  most  lasting  and  insurmountable ; 
but  as  custom  is  a  second  nature,  whatever  aversions  are  from  our  early  childhood 
continually  infused  into  the  mind,  give  it  so  deep  a  stain  as  is  scarce  to  be  distinguished 
from  natural  complexion.  And  as  it  doth  hence  follow,  that  to  make  all  the  inward 
horrors  of  soul  pass  for  infallible  marks  of  sin,  were  the  way  to  establish  error  and 
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supersiition  in  the  world ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  all  actions  lawful,  which 
are  unattended  with  those  starts  of  nature,  would  prove  of  the  last  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  virtue  and  morality.  For  these  pertaining  to  us  as  men,  we  must  not  be 
directed  in  respect  gf  them  by  any  emotions  in  our  blood  and  spirits,  but  by  the  dic- 
tates of  sober  and  impartial  reason.  And  if  there  he  any,  who  find  they  have  a  less 
abhorrence  of  rebellion  than  of  other  villainies,  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  it  is,  that 
this  part  pf  their  duty  was  not  so  much  reflected  on,  or  so  early  and  frequently  incul- 
cated into  their  hearts,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Sinpe  without  question  there  are 
other  men  who  have  as  thorough  an  aversion  for  that,  as  for  any  other  crime.* 

XXII.  Again,  it  will  probably  be  olyected,  that  submission  to  government  differs 
from  moral  duties,  in  that  it  is  founded  in  a  contract,  which  upon  the  violatioii  of  its 
conditions  doth  of  course  become  void,  and  in  such  case  rebellion  is  lawful :  it  hath 
not  therefore  the  nature  of  a  sin  or  crime,  which  is  in  itself  absolutely  unlawful,  and 
must  be  committed  on  no  pretext  whatsoever.  Now,  passing  over  all  inquiry  and  dis- 
pute concerning  the  first  obscure  rise  of  government,  I  observe  its  being  founded  on  a 
contract  may  be  understood  in  a  twofold  sense,  either,  first,  that  several  independent 
persons  finding  the  insufferable  inconvenience  of  a  state  of  anarchy,  where  every  one 
was  governed  by  his  own  will,  consented  and  agreed  together  to  pay  an  absolute  sub- 
mission, to  the  decrees  of  some  certain  legislative  ;  which,  though  sometimes  they  may 
bear  hard  on  the  subject,  yet  must  surely  prove  easier  to  be  governed  by,  than  the 
violent  humours  and  unsteady  opposite  wills  of  a  multitude  of  savages.  And  in  case 
we  admit  such  a  compact  to  have  been  the  original  foundation  of  civil  government,  it 
must  even  on  that  supposition  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable. 

XXIII.  Or,  secondly,  it  is  meant  that  subjects  have  contracted  with  their  respective 
sovereigns  or  legislators  to  pay,  not  an  absolute,  but  conditional  and  limited,  sub- 
mission to  their  laws,  that  is,  upon  condition,  and  so  far  forth,  as  the  observation  of 
them  shall  contribute  to  the  public  good  :  reserving  still  to  themselves  a  right  of 
superintending  the  lavrs,  and  judging  whether  they  are  fitted  to  promote  the  public 
good  or  no  ;  and  (in  case  they  or  any  of  them  think  it  needful)  of  resisting  the  higher 
powers,  and  changing  the  whole  frame  of  government  by  force  :  which  is  a  right  that  all 
mankind,  whether  single  persons  or  societies,  have  over  those  that  are  deputed  by 
them.  But  in  this  sense  a  contract  cannot  be  admitted  for  the  ground  and  measure  of 
civil  obedience,  except  one  of  these  two  things  be  clearly  shewn  :  either,  first,  that 
such  a  contract  is  an  express  known  part  of  the  fundamental  constitution  of  a  nation, 
equally  allowed  and  unquestioned  by  all  as  the  common  law  of  the  land  ;  or,  secondly, 
if  it  be  not  express,  that  it  is  at  least  necessarily  implied  in  the  very  nature  or  notion 
qf  civil  polity,  which  supposes  it  is  a  thing  manifestly  absurd  :  that  a  number  of  men 
should  be  obliged  to  live  under  an  unlimited  subjection  to  civil  law,  rather  than  con- 
tinue wild  and  independent  of  each  other.  But  to  me  it  seems  most  evident,  that 
neither  of  those  points  will  be  proved. 

XXIV.  And  till  they  are  proved  beyond  all  contradiction,  the  doctrine  built  upon 
them  ought  to  be  rejected  with  detestation.  Siuce  to  represent  the  higher  powers  as 
deputies  of  the  people,  manifestly  tends  to  diminish  that  awe  and  reverence,  which  all 
good  men  should  have  for  the  laws  and  government  of  their  country.  And  to  speak  of 
a  condition,  limited  loyalty,  and  I  know  not  what  vague  and  undetermined  contracts,  is 
a  most  effectual  means  to  loosen  the  bands  of  civil  society  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
of  more  mischievous  consequence  to  mankind.  But  after  all,  if  there  be  any  man,  who 
either  cannot  or  will  not  see  the  absurdity  and  perniciousness  of  those  notions,  he 
would,  I  doubt  not,  be  convinced  with  a  witness,  in  case  they  should  once  become 
current,  and  every  private  man  take  it  in  his  head  to  believe  them  true,  and  put  them 
in  practice. 

XXV.  But  there  still  remains  an  objection,  which  hath  the  appearance  of  some 
strength  against  what  has  been  said.  Namely,  that  whereas  civil  polity  is  a  thing 
entirely  of  human  institution,  it  seems  contrary  to  leason,  to  make  submission  to  it  part 
of  the  law  of  nature,  and  not  rather  of  the  civil  law.  For  how  can  it  be  imagined  that 
nature  should  dictate  or  prescribe  a  natural  law  about  a  thing,  which  depends  on  the 
arbitrary  humour  of  men,  not  only  as  to  its  kind  or  form,  which  is  very  various  and 
mutable,  but  even  as  to  its  existence  ;  there  being  no  where  to  be  found  a  civil  govern- 
ment set  up  by  nature.  In  answer  to  this,  I  observe  first,  that  most  moral  precepts 
do  presuppose  some  voluntary  actions,  or  pacts  of  men,  and  are  nevertheless  esteemed 
laws  of  nature.  Property  is  assigned,  the  signification  of  words  ascertained,  and  ma- 
trimony contracted,  by  the  agreement  and  consent  of  mankind  ;   and  for  all  that  it  is 

*  "  II  diaoit  ordinairement  qu'il  avoitun  aussi  grand  eloignement  pour  ce  pt^che  1^  qae  pour  assassiner 
le  monde,  ou  ponr  voter  aur  lee  grands  chemins,  et  qu'enGa  il  n'y  avojt  rien  qui  fut  plus  contrairc  a  sou 
naturel."  He  (Mr.  Pascal)  used  to  say,  he  had  as  great  an  abliorrence  of  rebellion  as  ofmurder,  or  robbing, 
00  the  high-way;  and  that  there  was  notliing  more  shocliing  to  his  nature.— TWe  W.  Pascal,  p.ii. 
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not  doubted,  whether  theft,  falsehood,  and  adultery,  be  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature. 
Loyalty,  therefore,  though  it  should  suppose  and  be  the  result  of  human  institutions, 
may,  for  all  that,  be  of  natural  obligation.  I  say,  secondly,  that,  notwithstanding  par- 
ticular societies  are  formed  by  men,  and  are  not  in  all  places  alike,  as  things  esteemed 
natural  are  wont  to  be,  yet  there  is  implanted  in  mankind  a  natural  tendency  or  dispo- 
sition to  a  social  life.  I  call  it  natural,  because  it  is  universal,  and  because  it 
necessarily  results  from  the  differences  which  distinguish  man  from  beast ;  the  pecu- 
liar wants,  appetites,  faculties,  and  capacities,  of  man,  being  exactly  calculated  and 
framed  for  such  a  state,  insomuch  that  without  it,  it  is  impossible  he  should  live  in  a 
condition  in  any  degree  suitable  to  his  nature.  And  since  the  bond  and  cement  of 
society  is  a  submission  to  its  laws,  it  plainly  follows,  that  this  duty  hath  an  equal  right 
with  any  other  to  be  thought  a  law  of  nature.  And  surely  that  precept  which  enjoins 
obedience  to  civil  laws,  cannot  itself  with  any  propriety  be  accounted  a  civil  law  ;  it 
must  therefore  either  have  no  obligation  at  all  on  the  conscience,  or  if  it  hath,  it  must 
be  derived  from  the  universal  voice  of  nature  and  reason. 

XXVI.  And  thus  the  first  point  proposed  seems  clearly  made  out  ;  namely,  that 
loyalty  is  a  virtue  or  moral  duty ;  and  disloyalty  or  rebellion,  in  the  most  strict  and 
proper  sense,  a  vice  or  crime  against  the  law  of  nature.  We  are  now  come  to  the 
second  point,  which  was  to  shew,  that  the  prohibitions  of  vice,  or  negative  precepts  of 
morality,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  most  absolute,  necessary,  and  immutable  sense ;  inso- 
much that  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  good,  or  deliverance  from  the  greatest  evil, 
that  can  befal  any  man  or  number  of  men  in  this  life,  may  not  justify  the  least  violation 
of  them.  But  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  explain  the  reason  of  distinguishing  between 
positive  and  negative  precepts,  the  latter  only  being  included  in  this  general  proposi- 
tion. Now  the  ground  of  that  distinction  may  be  resolved  into  this ;  namely,  that  very 
often,  either  through  the  difficulty  or  number  of  moral  actions,  or  their  inconsistence 
with  each  other,  it  is  not  possible  for  one  man  to  perform  several  of  them  at  the  same 
time  ;  whereas  it  is  plainly  consistent  and  possible,  that  any  man  should,  at  the  same 
time,  abstain  from  all  manner  of  positive  actions  whatsoever.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  prohibitions  or  negative  precepts  must  by  every  one,  in  all  times  and  places,  be 
all  actually  observed  :  whereas  those  which  enjoin  the  doing  of  an  action,  allow  room 
tor  human  prudence  and  discretion,  in  the  execution  of  them;  it  for  the  most  part 
depending  on  various  accidental  circumstances;  all  which  ought  to  be  considered,  and 
care  taken  that  duties  of  less  moment  do  not  interfere  with,  and  hinder  the  fulfilling 
of,  those  which  are  more  important.  And  for  this  reason,  if  not  the  positive  laws 
themselves,  at  least  the  exercise  of  them,  admits  of  suspension,  limitation,  and  diversity 
of  degrees.  As  to  the  indispensableness  of  the  negative  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature, 
I  shall  in  its  proof  offer  two  arguments  ;  the  first  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the 
second  from  the  imitation  of  God  in  his  government  of  the  world. 

XXVII.  First,  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  hath  been  already  shewn,  that 
the  great  end  of  morality  can  never  be  carried  on,  by  leaving  each  particular  person 
to  promote  the  public  good,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  shall  think  most  convenient, 
without  prescribing  certain  determinate  universal  rules,  to  be  the  common  measure  of 
moral  actions  :  and,  if  we  allow  the  necessity  of  these,  and  at  the  same  time  think  it 
lawful  to  transgress  them,  whenever  the  public  good  shall  seem  to  require  it,  what  is 
this,  but  in  words  indeed,  to  enjoin  the  observation  of  moral  rules,  but  in  effect  to 
leave  every  one  to  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment  ?  than  which  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  pernicious  and  destructive  to  mankind,  as  hath  been  already  proved. 
Secondly,  this  same  point  may  be  collected  from  the  example  set  us  by  the  Author  of 
nature,  who,  as  we  have  above  observed,  acts  according  to  certain  fixed  laws,  which  he 
will  not  transgress  upon  the  account  of  accidental  evils  arising  from  them.  Suppose  a 
prince,  on  whose  life  the  welfare  of  a  kingdom  depends,  to  fall  down  a  precipice,  we 
have  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  universal  law  of  gravitation  would  be  suspended  in 
that  case.  The  like  may  be  said  of  all  other  laws  of  nature,  which  we  do  not  find  to 
admit  of  exceptions  on  particular  accounts. 

XXVIII.  And,  as  without  such  a  steadiness  in  nature,  we  should  soon,  instead  of 
this  beautiful  frame,  see  nothing  but  a  disorderly  and  confused  chaos;  so  if  once  it 
become  current,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men  are  not  to  be  guided  by  certain  definite 
inviolable  rules,  there  will  be  no  longer  found  that  beauty,  order,  and  agreement,  in 
the  system  of  rational  beings,  ov  moral  world,  which  will  then  be  all  covered  over 
with  darkness  and  violence.  It  is  true,  he  who  stands  close  to  a  palace,  can  hardly 
make  a  right  judgment  of  the  architecture  and  symmetry  of  its  several  parts,  the 
nearer  ever  appearing  disproportionably  great.  And  if  we  have  a  mind  to  take  a  fair 
prospect  of  the  order  and  general  well-being,  which  the  inflexible  laws  of  nature  and 
morality  derive  on  the  world,  we  must,  if  I  may  so  say,  go  out  of  it,  and  imagine  our- 
g^ves  to  be  distant  spectators  of  all  that  is  transacted  and  contained  in  it  j  otherwise 
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we  are  sure  to  be  deceived  by  the  too  near  view  of  the  little  present  interests  ot  our- 
selves, our  friends,  or  our  country.  The  right  understanding  of  what  hath  been  said 
will,  I  think,  afford  a  clear  solution  to  the  following  difficulties. 

XXIX.  First,  it  may  perhaps  seem  to  some,  that  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
doctrine,  men  will  be  left  to  their  own  private  judgments  as  much  as  ever.  For,  first, 
the  very  being  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  secondly,  the  criterion  whereby  to  know  them  ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  agreement  of  any  particular  precept  with  that  criterion,  are  all  to  be 
discovered  by  reason  and  argumentation,  in  which  every  man  doth  necessarily  j  udge  for 
himself:  hence  upon  that  supposition,  there  is  place  for  as  great  confusion,  unsteadi- 
ness, and  contrai'iety  of  opinions  and  actions,  as  upon  any  other.  I  answer,  that 
however  men  may  differ,  as  to  what  were  most  proper  and  beneficial  to  the  public  to  be 
done  or  omitted  on  particular  occasions,  when  they  have  for  the  most  part  narrow  and 
interested  views;  yet  in  general  conclusions,  drawn  from  an  equal  and  enlarged  view 
of  things,  it  is  not  possible  there  should  be  so  great,  if  any,  disagreement  at  all 
amongst  candid  rational  inquirers  after  truth. 

XXX.  Secondly,  the  most  plausible  pretence  of  all  against  the  doctrine  we  have 
premised  concerning  a  rigid  indispensable  observation  of  moral  rules,  is  that  which  is 
founded  on  the  consideration  of  the  public  weal :  for  since  the  common  good  of  man- 
kind is  confessedly  the  end  which  God  requires  should  be  promoted  by  the  free  actions 
of  men,  it  may  seem  to  follow,  that  all  good  men  ought  ever  to  have  this  in  view,  as 
the  great  mark  to  which  all  their  endeavours  should  be  directed  ;  if  therefore,  in  any 
particular  case,  a  strict  keeping  to  the  moral  rule  shall  prove  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  the  public  good,  it  may  be  thought  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  in  that  case 
the  rule  does  restrain  an  honest  disinterested  person,  from  acting  for  that  end  to 
which  the  rule  itself  was  ordained.  For  it  is  an  axiom,  that  the  end  is  more  excellent 
than  the  means,  which  deriving  their  goodness  from  the  end,  may  not  come  in  compe- 
tition with  it. 

XXXI.  In  answer  to  this,  let  it  be  observed,  that  nothing  is  a  law  merely  because 
it  conducelh  to  the  public  good,  but  because  it  is  decreed  by  the  will  of  God,  which 
alone  can  give  the  sanction  of  a  law  of  nature  to  any  precept,  neither  is  any  thing, 
how  expedient  or  plausible  soever,  to  be  esteemed  lawful  on  any  other  account,  than 
its  being  coincident  with,  or  not  repugnant  to,  the  laws  promulgated  by  the  voice  of 
nature  and  reason.  It  must  indeed  be  allowed,  that  the  rational  deduction  of  those 
laws  is  founded  in  the  intrinsic  tendency  they  have  to  promote  the  well-being  of  man. 
kind,  on  condition  they  are  universally  and  constantly  observed.  But  though  it 
afterwards  comes  to  pass,  that  they  accidentally  fail  of  that  end,  or  even  promote  the 
contrary,  they  are  nevertheless  binding,  as  hath  been  already  proved.  In  short,  that 
whole  difficulty  may  be  resolved  by  the  following  distinction.  In  framing  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  it  is  granted,  we  must  be  entirely  guided  by  the  public  good  of  man- 
kind, but  not  in  the  ordinary  moral  actions  of  our  lives.  Such  a  rule,  if  universally 
observed,  hath,  from  the  nature  of  things,  a  necessary  fitness  to  promote  the  general 
well-being  of  mankind :  therefore  it  is  a  law  of  nature.  This  is  good  reasoning.  But 
if  we  should  say,  such  an  action  doth  in  this  instance  produce  much  good,  and  no 
harm  to  mankind  ;  therefore  it  is  lawful :  this  were  wrong.  The  rule  is  framed  with 
respect  to  the  good  of  mankind ;  but  our  practice  must  be  always  shaped  immediately 
by  the  rule.  They  who  think  the  public  good  of  a  nation  to  be  the  sole  measure  of 
the  obedience  due  to  the  civil  power,  seem  not  to  have  considered  this  distinction. 

XXXII.  If  it  be  said,  that  some  negative  precepts,  e.  g.  "  Thou  shall  not  kill,"  do 
admit  of  limitation,  since  otherwise  it  were  unlawful  for  the  magistrate,  for  a  soldier 
in  a  battle,  or  a  man  in  his  own  defence,  to  kill  another ;  I  answer,  when  a  duty  is  ex- 
pressed in  too  general  terms,  as  in  this  instance,  in  order  to  a  distinct  declaration  of 
it,  either  those  terms  maybe  changed  for  others  of  a>  more  limited  sense,  as  kill  tor 
murder,  or  else  from  the  general  proposition  remaining  in  its  full  latitude,  exceptions 
may  be  made  of  those  precise  cases,  which,  not  agreeing  with  the  notion  of  murder, 
are  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  limitation,  but 
it  is  only  of  the  signification  of  a  single  term  too  general  and  improper,  by  substituting 
another  more  proper  and  particular  in  its  place.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  excep- 
tions, but  then  they  are  not  from  the  law  of  nature,  but  from  a  more  general  proposi- 
tion, which,  besides  that  law,  includes  somewhat  more,  which  must  be  taken  away  in 
order  to  leave  the  law  by  itself  clear  and  determinate.  From  neither  of  which  con- 
cessions will  it  follow,  that  any  negative  law  of  nature  is  limited  to  those  cases  only 
where  its  particular  application  promotes  the  public  good,  or  admits  all  other  cases  to 
be  excepted  from  it,  wherein  its  being  actually  observed  produceth  harm  to  the 
public.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  the  sequel.  I  have  now  done 
with  the  first  head,  which  was  to  shew,  that  there  is  an  absolute,  unlimited,  passive 
pbedience  due  to  the  supreme  power,  wherever  placed  in  any  nation ;  and  come  tq 
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inquire  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  contrary  opinion  ;  which  was  the  second 
thing  proposed. 

XXXIII.  One  great  principle,  which  the  pleaders  for  resistance  make  the  ground- 
work of  their  doctrine,  is,  that  the  law  of  self-preservation  is  prior  to  all  other 
engagements,  being  the  very  first  and  fundamental  law  of  nature.  Hence,  say  they, 
subjects  are  obliged  by  nature,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  resist  tlie  cruel  attempts  Qi 
tyrants,  however  authorised  by  unjust  and  bloody  laws,  which  are  nothing  else  but  the 
decrees  of  men,  and  consequently  must  give  way  to  those  of  God  or  nature.  But 
perhaps,  if  we  narrowly  examine  this  notion,  it  will  not  be  found  so  just  and  clear  as 
some  men  may  imagine,  or,  indeed,  as  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be.  For  we  ought  to 
distinguish  between  a  twofold  signification  of  the  terms  law  of  nature  ;  which  words  do 
either  denote  a  rule  or  precept  for  the  direction  of  the  voluntary  actions  of  reason- 
able agents,  and  in  that  sense  they  imply  a  duty  ;  or  else  they  are  used  to  signify  any 
general  rule,  which  we  observe  to  obtain  in  the  works  of  nature,  independent  of  the 
wills  of  men  ;  in  which  sense  no  duty  is  implied.  And  in  this  last  acceptation,  I 
grant  it  is  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  in  every  animal  there  be  implanted  a  desije 
of  self-preservation,  which,  though  it  is  the  earliest,  the  deepest,  and  most  lasting  of 
all,  whether  natural  or  acquired  appetites,  yet  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  termed  a 
moral  duty.  But  if  in  the  former  sense  of  the  words,  they  mean  that  self-preservation 
is  the  first  and  most  fundamental  law  of  nature,  which  therefore  must  take  place  of  all 
other  natural  or  moral  duties,  I  think  that  assertion  to  be  manifestly  false ;  for  this 
plain  reason,  because  it  would  thence  follow,  a  man  may  lawfully  commit  any  sin  what- 
soever to  preserve  his  life,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd, 

XXXIV.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  the  law  of  nature  restrains  us  from  doing 
those  things  which  may  injure  the  life  of  any  man,  and  consequently  our  own.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  of  the  obligativeness  and  priority  of  the  law  of  self^ 
preservation,  yet,  for  aught  I  can  see,  there  is  no  particular  law,  which  obliges  any 
man  to  prefer  his  own  temporal  good,  not  even  life  itself,  to  that  of  another  man,  much 
less  to  the  observatwn  of  any  one  moral  duty.  This  is  what  we  are  too  ready  to 
perform  of  our  own  accord  ;  and  there  is  more  need  of  a  law  to  curb  and  restrain,  than 
there  is  of  one  to  excite  and  inflame  our  self-love. 

XXXV.  But,  secondly,  though  we  should  grant  the  duty  of  self-preservation  to  be 
the  first  and  most  necessary  of  all  the  positive  or  affirmative  laws  of  nature ;  yet,  for- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  maxim  allowed  by  all  moralists,  that  evil  is  never  to  be  committed,  to 
the  end  good  may  come  of  it,  it  will  thence  plainly  follow  that  no  negative  precept 
ought  to  be  transgressed  for  the  sake  of  observing  a  positive  one ;  and  therefore,  since 
we  have  shewn.  Thou  shall  not  resist  the  supreme  power,  to  be  a  negative  law  of 
nature,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence,  tliat  it  may  not  be  transgressed  under  pretence 
of  fulfilling  the  positive  duty  of  self-preservation. 

XXXVI.  A  second  erroneous  ground  of  our  adversaries,  wliereon  they  lay  a  main 
stress,  is  that  they  hold  the  public  good  of  a  particular  nation  to  be  the  measure  of 
the  obedience  due  from  the  subject  to  the  cfvil  power,  which  therefore  may  be  resisted 
whensoever  the  public  good  shall  verily  seem  to  require  it.  But  this  point  hath  been 
already  considered,  and  in  truth  it  can  give  small  difficulty  to  whoever  understands 
loyalty  to  be  on  the  same  foot  with  other  moral  duties  enjoined  in  negative  precepts, 
all  which  though  equally  calculated  to  promote  the  general  well-being,  may  not  never- 
theless be  limited  or  suspended  under  pretext  of  giving  way  to  the  end,  as  is  plain 
from  what  hath  been  premised  on  that  subject. 

XXXVII.  A  third  reason  which  they  insist  on  is  to  this  effect.  All  civil  authority 
or  right  is  derived  originally  from  the  people ;  but  nobody  can  transfer  that  to  another 
which  he  hath  not  himself;  therefore,  since  no  man  hath  an  absolute  unlimited  right 
over  his  own  life,  the  subject  cannot  transfer  such  a  i-ight  to  the  prince  (or  supreme 
power),  who  consequently  hath  no  such  unlimited  right  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  his 
subjects.  In  ease,  therefore,  a  subject  resist  his  prince,  who,  acting  according  to  law, 
maketh  an  unjust,  though  legal,  attempt  on  his  life,  he  does  him  no  wrong;  since 
wrong  it  is  not,  to  prevent  another  from  seizing  what  he  hath  no  right  to  :  whence  it 
should  seem  to  follow,  that  agreeably  to  reason,  the  prince,  or  supreme  power,  where- 
soever placed,  may  be  resisted.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  state  their  argument  in 
its  clearest  light,  I  make  this  answer.  First,  it  is  granted,  no  civil  power  hath  an  un- 
limited right  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  any  man.  Secondly,  in  case  one  man  resist 
another  invading  that  which  he  hath  no  right  to,  it  is  granted  he  doth  him  no  wrong. 
But  in  the  third  place,  I  deny  that  it  doth  thence  follow,  the  supreme  power  may  con- 
sonantly to  reason  be  resisted  ;  because  that  although  such  resistance  wronged  not  the 
prince  or  supreme  power  wheresoever  placed,  yet  it  were  injurious  to  the  author  of 
nature,  and  a  violation  of  his  law,  which  reason  obligeth  us  to  transgress  upon  no 
account  whatsoever,  as  hath  been  demonstrated. 
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XXXVin.  A  fourth  mistake  or  prejudice  whicli  iniluencetii  the  impugners  of  non. 
resistance,  arises  from  the  natural  dread  of  slavery,  chains,  and  fetters,  which  inspires 
them  with  an  aversion  for  any  thing,  which  even  metaphorically  comes  under  thos? 
denominations.  Hence  they  cry  out  against  us  that  we  would  deprive  tliem  of  their 
natural  freedom,  that  we  are  making  chains  for  mankind,  that  we  are  for  enslaving 
them,  and  the  like.  But  how  harsh  soever  the  sentence  may  appear,  yet  it  is  most 
true,  that  our  appetites,  even  the  most  natural,  as  of  ease,  plenty,  or  life  itself,  must 
be  chained  and  fettered  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason.  This  slavery,  if  they  will 
call  it  so,  or  subjection  of  our  passions  to  the  immutable  decrees  of  reason,  though  it 
may  be  galling  to  the  sensual  part  or  the  beast,  yet  sure  I  am,  it  addeth  much  to  the 
dignity  of  that  which  is  peculiarly  human  in  our  composition.  This  leads  me  to  the 
fifth  fundamental  error. 

XXXIX.  Namely,  the  mistaking  the  olyect  of  passive  obedience.  We  should  con- 
sider, that  when  a  subject  endures  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  one  or  more  magis- 
trates, armed  with  the  supreme  civil  power,  the  object  of  his  submission  is,  in  strict 
truth,  nothing  else  but  right  reason,  which  is  the  voice  of  the  Author  of  nature. 
Think  not  we  are  so  senseless,  as  to  imagine  tyrants  cast  in  a  better  mould  than  other 
men  :  no,  they  are  the  worst  and  vilest  of  men,  and  for  their  own  sakes  have  not  the 
least  right  to  our  obedience.  But  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  must  be  obeyed,  and  our 
obedience  to  them  is  never  more  acceptable  and  sincere  than  when  it  exposeth  us  to 
temporal  calamities. 

XL.  A  sixth  false  ground  of  persuasion  to  those  we  argue  against,  is  their  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  natures  of  positive  and  negative  duties.  For,  say  they,  since 
our  active  obedience  to  the  supreme  civil  power  is  acknowledged  to  be  limited,  why 
may  not  our  duty  of  non-resistance  be  thought  so  too  1  The  answer  is  plain  j  because 
positive  and  negative  moral  precepts  are  not  of  the  same  nature,  the  former  admitting 
such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the  latter  are  on  no  account  liable  to,  as  hath  been 
already  proved.  It  is  very  possible  that  a  man  in  obeying  the  commands  of  his  lawful 
governors,  might  transgress  some  law  of  God  contrary  to  them ;  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do,  merely  by  a  patient  suiFering  and  non-resistance  for  conscience' 
sake.  And  this  furnishes  such  a  satisfactory  and  obvious  solution  of  the  forementioned 
difficulty,  that  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  it  insisted  on,  by  men,  otherwise,  of 
good  sense  and  reason.  And  so  much  for  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  adversaries 
of  non-resistance.  I  now  pi'oceed  to  the  third  and  last  thing  proposed,  namely,  the 
consideration  of  the  objections  drawn  from  the  pretended  consequences  of  non- 
resistance. 

XLI.  First,  then,  it  will  be  olyected,  that  in  consequence  of  that  notion,  we  must 
believe  that  God  hath,  in  several  instances,  laid  the  innocent  part  of  mankind  under 
an  unavoidable  necessity  of  enduring  the  greatest  sufferings  and  hardships  without  any 
remedy;  which  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness :  and 
therefore  the  principle  from  whence  that  consequence  flows,  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
as  a  law  of  God  or  nature.  In  answer  to  which  I  observe,  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  necessary  and  accidental  consequences  of  a  moral  law.  The  former  kind 
are  those  whjch  the  law  is  in  its  own  nature  calculated  to  produce,  and  which  have  an 
inseparable  connexion  with  the  observation  of  it;  and  indeed  if  these  are  bad,  we 
may  justly  conclude  the  law  to  be  so  too,  and  consequently  not  from  God.  But  the 
accidental  consequences  of  a  law  have  no  intrinsic  natural  connexion  with,  nor  do  they 
strictly  speaking  flow  from,  its  observation,  bi|t  are  the  genuine  result  of  something 
foreign  and  circumstantial,  which  happens  to  be  joined  with  it.  And  these  accidental 
consequences  of  a  very  good  law  may  nevertheless  be  very  bad  ;  which  badness  of  theirs 
is  to  be  charged  on  their  own  proper  and  necessary  cause,  and  not  on  the  law,  which 
hath  no  essential  tendency  to  produce  them.  Now  though  it  must  be  granted,  that  a 
lawgiver  infinitely  wise  and  good  will  constitute  such  laws  for  the  regulation  of  human 
actions,  as  have  in  their  own  nature  a  necessary  inherent  aptness  to  promote  the 
common  good  of  all  mankind,  and  that  in  the  greatest  degree  that  the  present  circum- 
stances and  capacities  of  human  nature  will  admit,  yet  we  deny  that  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  lawgiver  are  concerned,  or  may  be  called  in  question,  on  account  of  the 
particular  evils  which  arise,  necessarily  and  properly,  from  the  transgression  of  some 
one  or  more  good  laws,  and  but  accidentally  from  the  ehservation  of  others.  But  it  is 
plain  that  the  several  calamities  and  devastations,  which  oppressive  governments  bring 
on  the  world,  are  not  the  genuine  necessary  effects  of  the  law,  that  enjoineth  a  passive 
subjection  to  the  supreme  power,  neither  are  they  included  in  the  primary  intention 
thereof,  but  spring  from  avarice,  ambition,  cruelty,  revenge,  and  the  like  inordinate 
affections  and  vices  raging  in  the  breasts  of  governors.  They  may  not  therefore  argue 
a  defect  of  wisdom  or  goodness  in  God's  law,  but  of  righteousness  in  men. 
XUI.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  things,  so  irregular  are  the  wills,  and  so  unre- 
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strained  the  passions,  of  men,  that  we  every  day  see  manifest  breaches  and  violations 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  being  always  committed  in  favour  of  the  wicked,  must 
surely  be  sometimes  attended  with  heavy  disadvantages  and  miseries,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  by  a  firm  adhesion  to  his  laws  endeavour  to  approve  themselves  in  the  eyes 
of  their  Creator.  There  are  in  short  no  rules  of  morality,  not  excepting  the  best,  but 
what  may  subject  good  men  to  great  sufferings  and  hardships,  which  necessarily 
follows  from  the  wickedness  of  those  they  have  to  deal  with,  and  but  accidentally  from 
those  good  rules.  And  as  on  the  one  liand  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of 
God,  by  suffering  a  i-etaliation  of  fraud,  perjury,  or  the  like,  on  the  head  of  offenders, 
to  punish  one  transgression  by  another:  so  on  the  other  hand  it  were  inconsistent  with 
his  justice,  to  leave  the  good  and  innocent  a  hopeless  sacrifice  to  the  wicked.  God 
therefore  hath  appointed  a  day  of  retribution  in  another  life,  and  in  this  we  have  his 
grace  and  a  good  conscience  for  our  support.  We  should  not  therefore  repine  at  the 
Divine  laws,  or  shew  a  frowardness  or  impatience  of  those  transient  sufferings  they 
accidentally  expose  us  to,  which,  however  grating  to  flesh  and  blood,  will  yet  seem  of 
small  moment,  if  we  compare  the  littleness  and  fleetingness  of  this  present  world  with 
the  glory  and  «ternity  of  the  next. 

XLIII.  From  what  hath  been  said  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  the  premised  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  were  safe,  though  the  evils  incurred  thereby  should  be  allowed  never  so 
great.  But  perhaps  upon  a  strict  examination,  they  will  be  found  much  less  than  by 
many  they  are  thought  to  be.  The  mischievous  effects  which  are  charged  on  that 
doctrine  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  points.  First,  that  it  is  an  encouragement  for 
all  governors  to  become  tyrants,  by  the  prospect  it  gives  them  of  impunity  or  non- 
resistance.  Secondly,  that  it  renders  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  those  who  are 
tyrants  more  insupportable  and  violent,  by  cutting  off  all  opposition,  and  consequently 
all  means  of  redress.  I  shall  consider  each  of  these  distinctly.  As  to  the  first  point, 
cither  you  will  suppose  the  governors  to  be  good  or  ill  men.  If  they  are  good  there  is 
no  fear  of  their  becoming  tyrants.  And  if  they  are  ill  men,  that  is,  such  as  postpone 
the  observation  of  God's  laws  to  the  satisfying  of  their  own  lusts,  then  it  can  be  no 
security  to  them,  that  others  will  rigidly  observe  those  moral  precepts,  which  they 
find  themselves  so  prone  to  transgress. 

XUV.  It  is  indeed  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nature  for  a  subject,  though  under  the 
greatest  and  most  unjust  sufferings,  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  the  supreme  power. 
But  it  is  a  more  heinous  and  inexcusable  violation  of  it,  for  the  persons  invested  with 
the  supreme  power,  to  use  that  power  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  What  encouragement  therefore  can  any  man  have  to  think 
that  others  will  not  be  pushed  on  by  the  strong  implanted  appetite  of  self-preservation, 
to  commit  a  crime,  when  he  himself  commits  a  more  brutish  and  vmnatural  ciime, 
perhaps  without  any  provocation  at  all  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  they  who  daily 
break  God's  laws,  for  the  sake  of  some  little  profit  or  transient  pleasure,  will  not  be 
tempted  by  the  love  of  property,  liberty,  or  life  itself,  to  transgress  that  single  pre- 
cept which  forbids  resistance  to  the  supreme  power  ? 

XLV.  But  it  will  be  demanded,  to  what  purpose  then  is  this  duty  of  non-resistance 
preached  and  proved,  and  recommended  to  our  practice,  if  in  all  likelihood,  when 
things  come  to  an  extremity,  men  will  never  observe  if!  I  answer,  to  the  very  same 
purpose  that  any  other  duty  is  preached.  For  what  duty  is  there  which  many,  too 
many,  upon  some  consideration  or  other,  may  not  be  prevailed  on  to  transgress  ? 
Moralists  and  divines  do  not  preach  the  duties  of  nature  and  religion,  with  a  view  of 
gaining  mankind  to  a  perfect  observation  of  them ;  that  they  know  is  not  to  be  done. 
But,  however,  our  pains  are  answered,  if  we  can  make  men  less  sinners  than  otherwise 
they  would  be ;  if  by  opposing  the  force  of  duty  to  that  of  present  interest  and  passion, 
we  can  gel  the  better  of  some  temptations,  and  balance  others,  while  the  greatest  still 
remain  invincible. 

XLVI.  But  granting  those  who  are  invested  with  the  supreme  power  to  have  all 
imaginable  security,  that  no  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  whatever  could  provoke 
their  subjects  to  rebellion  :  yet  I  believe  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  such 
security  would  tempt  them  to  more  or  greater  acts  of  cruelty,  than  jealousy,  distrust, 
suspicion,  and  revenge,  may  do  in  a  state  less  secure.  And  so  far  in  consideration  of 
the  first  point,  namely,  that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  is  an  encouragement  for 
governors  to  become  tyrants. 

XLVII.  The  second  mischievous  effect  it  was  charged  with,  is,  that  it  renders  the 
oppression  and  cruelty  of  those  who  are  tyrants  more  insupportable  and  violent,  by 
cutting  off  all  opposition,  and  consequently  all  means  of  redress.  But,  if  things  are 
rightly  considered,  it  will  appear,  that  redressing  the  evils  of  government  by  force, 
is  at  best  a  very  hazardous  attempt,  and  what  often  puts  the  public  in  a  worse  state 
than  it  was  before.    For  either  you  suppose  the  power  of  the  rebels  to  be  but  small, 
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and  easily  crushed,  and  then  this  is  apt  to  inspire  the  governors  with  confidence  and 
cruelty.  Or,  in  case  you  suppose  it  more  considerable,  so  as  to  be  a  match  for  the 
supreme  power  supported  by  the  public  treasure,  forts,  and  armies,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  is  engaged  in  a  civil  war  ;  the  certain  effects  of  this  are,  rapine,  bloodshed, 
misery,  and  confusion  to  all  orders  and  parties  of  men,  greater  and  more  insupportable 
by  far,  than  are  known  under  any  the  most  absolute  and  severe  tyranny  upon  earth. 
And  it  may  be  that,  after  much  mutual  slaughter,  the  rebellious  party  may  prevail. 
And  if  they  do  prevail  to  destroy  the  government  in  being,  it  may  be  they  will  sub- 
stitute a  better  in  its  place,  or  change  it  into  better  hands.  And  may  not  this  come 
to  pass  without  the  expense,  and  toil,  and  blood  of  war  ?  Is  not  the  heart  of  a  prince 
in  the  hand  of  God  ?  May  he  not  therefore  give  him  a  right  sense  of  his  duty,  or 
may  he  not  call  him  out  of  the  world  by  sickness,  accident,  or  the  hand  of  some  des- 
perate ruffian,  and  send  a  better  in  his  stead?  When  I  speak  as  of  a  monarchy,  I 
would  be  understood  to  mean  all  sorts  of  government,  wheresoever  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  close  with  the  heathen  philosopher, 
who  thought  it  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  never  to  attempt  the  change  of  government  by 
force,  when  it  could  not  be  mended  without  the  slaughter  and  banishment  of  his 
countrymen :  but  to  sit  still,  and  pray  for  better  times.*  For  this  way  may  do,  and  the 
other  may  not  do  ;  there  is  uncertainty  in  both  courses.  The  difference,  is  that  in  the 
way  of  rebellion,  we  are  sure  to  increase  the  public  calamities,  for  a  time  at  least, 
though  we  are  not  sure  of  lessening  them  for  the  future. 

XLVUI.  But  though  it  should  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  main,  submission  and 
patience  ought  to  be  recommended ;  yet,  men  will  be  still  apt  to  demand,  whether 
extraordinary  cases  may  not  require  extraordinary  measures ;  and  therefore  in  case  the 
oppression  be  insupportable,  and  the  pi'ospect  of  deliverance  sure,  whether  rebellion 
may  not  be  allowed  of?  I  answer,  by  no  means.  Perjury,  or  breach  of  faith,  may,  in 
some  possible  cases,  bring  great  advantage  to  a  nation,  by  freeing  it  from  conditions 
inconsistent  with  its  liberty  and  public  welfare.  So  likewise  may  adultery,  by  pro- 
curing a  domestic  heir,  prevent  a  kingdom's  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power, 
which  would  in  all  probability  prove  its  ruin.  Yet  will  any  man  say,  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  those  cases  can  take  away  the  guilt  of  perjury  and  adultery  ?t  This  is  what 
I  will  not  suppose.  But  it  hath  been  shewn,  that  rebellion  is  as  truly  a  crime  against 
nature  and  reason  as  either  of  the  foregoing ;  it  may  not  therefore  be  justified  upon 
any  account  whatever,  any  more  than  they. 

XLIX.  What !  must  we  then  submit  our  necks  to  the  sword  ?  and  is  there  no  help, 
no  refuge,  against  extreme  tyranny  established  by  law  ?  In  answer  to  this,  I  say  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  men  in  their  wits  should  seek  the  destruction 
of  their  people,  by  such  cruel  and  unnatural  decrees  as  some  are  forward  to  suppose. 
I  say,  secondly,  that  in  case  they  should,  yet  tnost  certainly  the  subordinate  magis- 
trates may  not,  nay,  they  ought  not,  in  obedience  to  those  decrees,  to  act  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  express  laws  of  God.  And  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it  will  be 
thought,  that  representing  this  limitation  of  their  active  obedience  by  the  laws  of  God. 
or  nature,  as  a  duty  to  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  power,  may  prove  in  those  ex- 
travagant supposed  cases  no  less  effectual  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  nation,  than 
preaching  up  the  power  of  resistance  to  the  people. 

L.  Further,  it  will  probably  be  objected  as  an  absurdity  in  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  that  it  enjoineth  subjects  a  blind  implicit  submission  to  the  decrees  of 
other  men  ;  which  is  unbecoming  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  reasonable  agents ;  who 
indeed  ought  to  pay  obedience  to  their  superiors,  but  it  should  be  a  rational  obedience, 
such  as  arises  from  a  knowledge  of  the  equity  of  their  laws,  and  the  tendency  they  have 
to  promote  the  public  good.  To  which  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  likely  a  government 
should  suffer  much  for  want  of  having  its  laws  inspected  and  amended,  by  those  who 
are  not  legally  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  management  of  affairs  of  that  nature.  And  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  by  their  circumstances  and  occupations  so 

*  Plato  in  Epist.  vii. 

t  When  I  wrote  this,  I  couM  not  think  any  man  would  avow  the  justifying  those  crimes  on  any  pre- 
text :  but  I  since  find  that  an  author  (supposed  the  same  who  published  tlie  book  entitled,  The  Rights  of 
the  Christian  Chnrcli),  in  a  discourse  concerning  obedience  to  the  supreme  powers,  printed  with  three 
other  discourses  at  London,  in  the  year  1709,  chap.  iv.  p.  28.  speaking  of  Divine  laws,  is  not  ashamed  to 
assert,  "  Tliere  is  no  law  which  wholly  relates  to  man,  but  ceases  to  oblige,  if  upon  the  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances  attending  human  alfairs,  it  happens  to  be  contrary  to  the  good  of  man,"  So  that  according 
to  this  writer,  parricide,  incest,  and  breach  of  faith,  become  innocent  things,  if,  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances,  they  should  happen  to  promote  (or  be  thought  by  any  private  person  to  promote)  the  public 
good.  After  what  has  been  already  said,  I  hope  I  need  not  beat  any  pains  to  convince  the  reader  of  the 
absurdity  and  pemiciousness  of  this  notion.  1  shall  only  observe,  that  it  appears  the  author  was  led 
into  it,  by  a  more  than  ordinary  aversion  to  passive  obedience,  which  put  him  upon  measuring  or 
limiting  Ihat  duty,  and,  witli  equal  reason,  all  others,  by  the  public  good,  to  the  entire  unhinging  of  all 
order  and  morality  among  men.    And  it  must  be  owned  the  transition  was  very  natural. 
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far  unqualified  to  judge  of  such  matters,  that  they  must  necessarily  pay  an  implicit 
deference  to  some  or  other;  and  to  whom  so  properly  as  to  those  invested  with  the 
supreme  power? 

LI.  There  is  another  objection  against  absolute  submission,  which  I  should  not 
have  mentioned,  but  that  I  find  it  insisted  on  by  men  of  so  great  note  as  Grotius  and 
Pufifendorf,*  who  thinic  our  non-resistance  should  be  measured  by  the  intention  of  those 
who  first  framed  the  society.  Now,  say  they,  if  we  suppose  the  question  put  to  them, 
whether  they  meant  to  lay  every  subject  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  death,  rather 
than  in  any  case  to  resist  the  cruelty  of  his  superiors,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  they 
would  answer  in  the  affirmative.  For  this  were  to  put  themselves  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  that  which  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  by  entering  into  society.  For  al- 
though they  were  before  obnoxious  to  the  injuries  of  many,  they  had  nevertheless  the 
power  of  resisting  them.  But  now  they  are  bound,  without  any  opposition  at  all,  to 
endure  the  greatest  injuries  from  those  whom  they  have  armed  with  their  own 
strength.  Which  is  by  so  much  worse  than  the  former  state,  as  the  undergoing  an 
execution  is  worse  than  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  But  (passing  by  all  other  exceptions 
which  this  method  of  arguing  may  be  liable  to),  it  is  evident,  that  a  man  had  better  be 
exposed  to  the  absolute  irresistible  decrees,  even  of  one  single  person,  whose  own  and 
posterity's  true  interest  it  is  to  preserve  hhn  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  protect  him 
from  the  injuries  of  all  mankind  beside  ;  than  remain  an  open  prey  to  the  rage  and 
avarice  of  every  wicked  man  upon  earth,  who  either  exceeds  him  in  strength,  or  takes 
him  at  an  advantage.  The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed,  as  well  by  the  constant  expe- 
rience of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  world,  as  by  what  we  have  already  observed  con- 
cerning anarchy,  and  the  inconsistence  of  such  a  state,  with  that  manner  of  life  which 
human  nature  requires.  Hence  it  is  plain,  the  objection  last  mentioned  is  built  on  a 
false  supposition;  viz.  That  men,  by  quitting  the  natural  state  of  anarchy  for  that  of 
absolute  non-resisting  obedience  to  government,  would  put  themselves  in  a  worse  con- 
dition  than  they  were  in  before. 

LII.  The  last  objection  I  shall  take  noti.ce  of  is,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  premised 
doctrine,  where  no  exceptions,  no  limitations,  are  to  be  allowed  of,  it  should  seem  to 
follow,  men  were  bound  to  submit  without  making  any  opposition  to  usurpers,  or  even 
madmen,  possessed  of  the  supreme  authority.  Which  is  a  notion  so  absurd,  and 
repugnant  to  common  sense,  that  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built  may  justly  be 
called  in  question.  Now,  in  order  to  clear  this  point,  I  observe  the  limitation  of  moral 
duties  may  be  understood  in  a  twofold  sense,  either  first  as  a  distinction  applied  to  the 
terms  of  a  proposition,  whereby  that  which  was  expressed  before  too  generally  is 
limited  to  a  particular  acceptation  ;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  not  so  properly  limiting  the 
duty  as  defining  it.  Or,  secondly,  it  may  be  understood  as  a  suspending  the  observa- 
tion of  a  duty  for  avoiding  some  extraordinaryjinconvenience,  and  thereby  confining  it 
to  certain  occasions.  And  in  this  last  sense  only,  we  have  shewn  negative  duties  not 
to  admit  of  limitation.  Having  premised  this  remark,  I  make  the  following  answer  to 
the  objection.  Namely,  that  by  virtue  of  the  duty  of  non-resistance,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  submit  the  disposal  of  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  discretion  either  of  madmen,  or 
of  all  those  who  by  craft  or  violence  invade  the  supreme  power.  Because  the  object 
of  the  submission  enjoined  subjects  by  the  law  of  nature  is,  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  manifestly  limited  so  as  to  exclude  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Which  I  shall 
not  go  about  to  prove,  because  I  believe  nobody  has  denied  it.  Nor  doth  the  annex- 
ing such  limits  to  the  object  of  our  obedience  at  all  limit  the  duty  itself,  in  the  sense 
we  except  against. 

LIH.  In  morality  the  eternal  rules  of  action  have  the  same  immutable  universal 
truth  with  propositions  in  geometry.  Neither  of  them  depends  on  circumstances  or 
accidents,  being  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  without  limitation  or  exception  true. 
T/iou  shalt  not  resist  the  supreme  civil  power,  is  no  less  constantand  unalterable  a  rule, 
for  modelling  the  behaviour  of  a  subject  toward  the  government,  than  mtdtiply  the 
height  by  half  the  base,  is  for  measuring  a  triangle.  And  as  it  would  not  be  thought 
to  detract  from  the  universality  of  this  mathematical  rule,  that  it  did  not  exactly 
measure  a  field  which  was  not  an  exact  triangle,  so  ought  it  not  to  be  thought  an 
argument  against  the  universality  of  the  rule  prescribing  passive  obedience,  that  it 
does  not  reach  a  man's  practice  in  all  cases  where  a  government  is  unhinged,  or  the 
supreme  power  disputed.  There  must  be  a  triangle,  and  you  must  use  your  senses  to 
know  this,  before  there  is  room  for  applying  your  mathematical  rule.  And  there  must 
be  a  civil  government,  and  you  must  know  in  whose  hands  it  is  lodged,  before  the 
moral  precept  takes  place.    But  where  the  supreme  power  is  ascertained,  we  should 

■•  Grotius  de  jure  belli  et  pacii,  lib.  i ,  chap.  iv.  sect,  1 .  et  PulTendorf  de  jure  naCnrje  et  gentium,  lib,  vii. 
cap.  Yiif  sect,  7, 
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no  more  doubt  of  our  submission  to  it,  than  we  would  doubt  of  the  way  to  measure  a 
figure  we  know  to  be  a  triangle. 

lAV.  In  the  various  changes  and  fluctuations  of  government,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent that  controversies  should  sometimes  arise  concerning  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
power.  And  in  such  cases  subjects  cannot  be  denied  the  liberty  of  judging  for  them- 
selves, or  of  taking  part  with  some,  and  opposing  others,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgments ;  all  which  is  consistent  with  an  exact  observation  of  their  duty,  so  long  as, 
when  the  constitution  is  clear  in  the  point,  and  the  object  of  their  submission  undoubted, 
no  pretext  of  interest,  fi:iends,  or  the  public  good,  can  make  them  depart  from  it.  In 
short,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  precept  enjoining  non-resistance  is  limited  to  par- 
ticular objects,  bat  not  to  particular  occasions.  And  in  this  it  is  like  all  other  moral 
negative  duties,  which,  considered  as  general  propositions,  do  admit  of  limitations 
and  restrictions,  in  order  to  a  distinct  definition  of  the  duty ;  but  what  is  once  known  to 
be  a  duty  of  that  sort,  can  never  become  otherwise  by  any  good  or  ill  effect,  circum- 
stance, or  event  whatsoever.  And  in  truth  if  it  were  not  So,  if  there  were  no  general 
inflexible  rules,  but  all  negative  as  well  as  positive  duties  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  warped  to  serve  particular  interests  and  occasions,  there  were  an  end  of  all  Morality. 

LV.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  as  the  observation  of  any  other  negative  moral  law, 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  those  instances  only  where  it  may  produce  good  effects ;  so 
neither  is  the  observation  of  non-resistance  limited  in  such  sort,  as  that  any  man  may 
lawfully  transgress  it,  whensoever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  good  of  his  particular 
country  shall  require  it.  And  it  is  with  regard  to  this  limitation  by  the  effects,  that  I 
speak  of  non-resistance,  as  an  absolute,  unconditioned,  unlimited  duty.  Which  must 
inevitably  be  granted,  unless  one  of  these  three  things  can  be  proved  ;  either,  first, 
that  non-resistance  is  no  moral  duty  :  or,  secondly,  that  other  negative  moral  duties  are 
limited  by  the  effects :  or,  lastly,  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  nature  of 
non-resistance,  which  necessarily  subjects  it  to  such  a  limitation,  as  no  other  negative 
moral  duty  can  admit.  The  contrary  td  each  of  which  points,  if  I  mistake  not,  hath 
been  clearly  made  out. 

LVI.  I  have  now  briefly  gone  through  the  objections  drawn  from  the  consequences 
of  non-resistance,  which  was  the  last  general  head  I  proposed  to  treat  of.  In  handling 
this  and  the  other  points,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  full  and  clear,  as  the  usual 
length  of  these  discourses  would  permit,  and  throughout  to  consider  the  argument 
with  the  same  indifference,  as  I  should  any  other  part  of  general  knowledge,  being 
verily  persuaded  that  men  as  Christians  are  obliged  to  the  practice  of  no  one  moral 
duty,  which  may  not  abide  the  severest  test  of  reason. 


ARITHMETICA 

ABSQUE  ALGEBRA  AUT  EUCLIDE  DEMONSTRATA. 

cm  ACCESSERUNT,  COGITATA  NONNULLA  DE  RADICIBUS  SURDIS,DE  jESTU  ;ERIS, 
PE  LUDO  ALGEBRAICO,  &c.  A0CTORE  •  •  •  ♦  ART.  BAC.  TRIN.  COL.  BUB. 


Maximte  spei  puero,  D.  Gtilielmo  Pallisek,  reverendissimi  Jlrchiepiscopi  Cas- 
selensis  filio  unico  ingenio,  solertia,  eruditione,  annos  longe  prceeunti,  mime- 
risque  adeo  omnibus  ad  priesiandum  ingens  aliquod  scientiii  lumen  ac  incre- 
mentum  nato  hunc  arithmeticce  tractatum,  in  exiguum  simmi  amoris  pignus, 
offert  et  dicat  Auctob. 


PBEFATIO. 


fttmoeotE  scientlarum  raathematicarum  procos  in  ipso  earundem  limine  cscutlentee, 
sentio  simul  et  doleo,   Nimirura  cum  ea  sit,  apud  nos  saltern,  mathemata  dlscenaS 
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ratio,  ut  primo  arithmetica,  deinde  geometria,  postremo  algebra  addiscatur,  Tacqueti 
vero  arithmeticam  legamus,  earn  autem  nemo  probe  intelligat,  qui  algebram  non 
praelibarit ;  bine  fit  ut  plerique  mathesi  operam  navantes,  dum  bene  multorum  nii- 
noris  usus  theorematum  demonstrationes  studiose  evolvunt,  interea  operationum  arith- 
metlcarum,  quarum  ea  est  vis  et  praestantia,  ut  non  mode  cseteris  disciplinis  mathe- 
maticis,  verum  etiam  hoininum  eujuscunque  demum  sortis  usibus  commodissime 
famulentur,  principia  ac  rationes  intactas  prsetereant.  Quod  si  quis  tandem  aliquando, 
post  emensum  matheseos  cursum,  oculos  in  preedictum  Tacqueti  librum  retorqueat, 
multa  ibi  metbodo  obscura,  et  quae  intellectum  non  tam  illuminet  quam  convincat, 
demonatrata ;  multa  borrido  porismatum  ct  theorematum  satellitio  stipata  inveniet. 

Sed  nee  alius  quisquam,  quod  sciam,  arithmeticam  seorsim  ab  algebra  demonstravit. 
Proinde  e  re  tyronum  futurum  ratus,  si  hsec  mea  qualiacunque  in  lucem  emitterem,  ea 
postquam,  si  minus  omnia,  pleraque  certe  per  integrum  fere  triennium  in  scriniis  deli- 
tuerint,  publici  juris  facio.  Quae  cum  praeter  ipsos  operandi  modos  eorundem  etiam 
demonstrationes  ex  propriis  et  genuinis  arithmeticae  principiis  petitas  complectantur, 
mirabitur  fortasse  quispiam,  quod  noster  hie  tractatus  mole  vulgares  arithmeticorum 
libros,  in  quibus  praxis  tantum  tradatur,  baud  exaequaet.  Hoc  autem  exinde  provenit, 
quod  cum  operationum  to  Si«ti  explicarem  in  praeceptis  et  exemplis,  quae  valgus  arith- 
meticorum ad  nauseam  usque  prosequitur,  contractior  fui ;  nee  eo  forsan  obscurior. 
Quippe  tametsi  caeco  ad  singulos  fere  gressus  regendos  opus  sit  manuductore,  in  clara 
tamen  demonstrationum  luce  versanti  sufficit,  si  quis  tenendum  traraitem  vel  strictim 
exponat.  Quamobrem  omnes  matheseos  candidati  ad  regularum  arithmeticae  rationes 
ac  fundamenta  percipiendum  animos  adjungant,  summopere  vclim  et  exoptem. 

Neque  id  tanti  moliminis  est,  ut  plerique  fortasse  imaginentur.  Quas  attulimus 
demonstrationes  faciles  (ni  fallor)  sunt  et  concisae ;  nee  principia  aliunde  mutuantur , 
ex  algebra  nihil,  nihil  ex  Euclide  tanquam  notum  supponitur.  Ubique  malui  obvia  et 
familiari  allqua  ratione  a  priori  veritatem  praxeos  oomprobare,  qiiam  per  prolixam 
demonstrationum  apagogicarum  seriem  ad  absurdum  deducere.  Radicum  quadratarum 
et  cubicarum  doctrinam  ex  ipsa  involutionis  arithmeticae  natura  eruere  tentavi. 
Atque  ea,  meo  quidem  judicio,  ad  numerosam  radicum  extractionem  illustrandum 
magis  accommoda  videtur,  quam  quae  ex  elemento  secundo  Euclidis,  aut  ex  analysi 
potestatum  algebraicarum  vulgo  adferri  solent.  Regula  vulgaris  pro  AUigatione 
plurium  rerum  non  nisi  difficulter  admodum  ct  per  species  demonstratur :  ejus  igitur 
loco  novani,  qua  vix  uUa  demonstratione  indigeat,  e  proprio  penu  substitui.  Regulam 
falsi,  utpote  raancara  et  fere  inutilem,  consulto  praetermisi.  Ac,  si  nihil  aliud,  novitas 
fortassis  aliqua  placebit. 

Neminem  transcripsi ;  nuUius  scrinia  expilavi.  Nempe  id  mihi  imprimis  proposi- 
tum  fuerat,  ut  numeros  tractandi  leges  ex  ipsis  principiis,  proprii  exercitii  et  recrea- 
tionis  causa,  deducerem :  quod  et  deinceps  horis  subsecivis  prosecutus  sum.  Nee  mihi 
hoc  in  loco  absque  ingrati  animi  labe  prfeterire  liceat  rcverendum  virum  Jobannem 
Hall,  S.T.D.  academiae  nostrje  vice-praepositum,  ibidemque  linguae  Hebraicae  pro- 
fessorem  dignissimum,  cui  viro  optimo  quum  me  multis  nominibus  obstringi  lubens 
agnoscam,  tum  non  id  minimum  duco,  quod  illius  hortatu  ad  suavissimum  matheseos 
studium  incitatus  fuerim. 

Monstravi  porro  ad  quern  Collimaverim  seopum :  quousque  ipsum  assecutus  sim, 
penes  aequos  rerum  aestimatores  esto  judicium.  Candido  quippe  horum  examini  istas 
studiorum  meorum  primitias  libenter  submitto;  quicquid  interim  scioli  sentiant  ct 
malevoli,  parum  solicitus. 


ARITHMETICAE 
PARS  PRIMA. 


CAP.  I. 

DE   NOTATION  E    ET   ENUNCIATIONE    NUMERORUM. 

NovEM  sunt  notffi  numerales,  viz.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  qnibus  una  cum  cyfra  (0) 
utuntur  arithmetici,  ut  tantum  non  infinitos  numerorum  ordines  exprimant.    Omne 
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illius  rei  artilicium  in  eo  positum  est,  quod  notarum  numeralium  loci  ratione  decupla 
progrediantur.  Series  autem  numerorum,  ea  lege  quoad  locorum  valores  procedentium, 
in  membra  sive  periodos  enunclationis  causa  secatur  :  rem  totam  oculie  conspiciendacn 
Bubjecta  exhibet  tabella, 


NOTARUM  NUMERALIUM  SERIES. 


Quintilionum. 

QuAtrilionum. 

Trillonura. 

Bilionum. 

Millionum. 

Milliivm. 

Integrorura. 

Partes. 

Millesimarum. 

Millionesimarum. 

Bilionesimarum. 

Trilionesimarum. 

Quatrilionesimarum, 

Decades   

Centurise.  •••■• •••! 

Oecades  .*•■.* ■•■■•■•• 

Tlnitates ...... 

Unitatos ••••■•• 

Centurise ••••^ 

Decades 

Unitates , ,  - 

Centuri  se •• ^ 

Unitates 

Centurise .■   ...'t 

Decades  •••■• • 

Unitates  ) > 

Ceutesirnse 

Unesimse ■» 

UnesimEe •■■••■••'i 

DecimEe 

Centesimse , 

UnesiniEe ..-i 

Decimae  ,,, 

UnesimEe. -» 

Deciinsc  •■•• 

CentesiniEe 

Unesiraae -, 

qua  exponitur  notarum  numeralium  series,  in  terniones  distributa :  membra  autem  seu 
periodi  millecupla,  loci  decupla  ratione  progrediuntur.  E.g.  Numerus  positus  in  loco 
unitatum  (is  per  subjeetum  punctum  dignoscitur)  denotat  septem  res  integras  quas- 
cunque,  vel  saltem  ut  integras  spectatas ;  numerus  ei  a  dextris  proximus  tres  partes 
decimas  ejusdem  integri ;  qui  vero  locum  immediate  praecedentem  occupat,  indigitat 
quatuor  decadas  eorundcm  integrorum.  Eadem  proportione  decupla  locus  quilibet 
sequentem  superat,  a  praecedente  superatur. 

Porro  cum  infinita  unitatum  multiplicatione  et  divisione  notarum  series  infinite  ultra 
citraque  unitatum  locum  producatur,  adeoque  innumeri  oriantur  loci ;  ut  distincti  eorum 
valores  exprimantur,  opus  est  solummodo  trium  vocum  continua  repetitione,  modo 
ternio  quivis  sive  periodus  suo  insigniatur  nomine,  uti  factum  in  tabella.  Nam  pro- 
grediendo  a  loco  unitatum  versus  sinistram,  prima  periodus  numerat  simpliciter  uni- 
tates, sive  Integra;  secunda,  millia ;  tertia,  milliones  ;  quarta,  biliones ;  atque  ita  porro. 
Similiter,  servata  analogia,  in  periodis  infra  unitatem  descendentibus,  occurrunt  primo 
partei;  simpliciter,  dein  millesima!,  miUionesima;,  bilionesimas,  &e.  atque  ha;  quidem 
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partiendiie  in  unesimas,  declmas,  centesimas ;  illi  vera  colligendl  in  unitates,  decades, 
centurias. 

Ut  itaque  enunciemus  numerum  quavis  e  tota  serie  figura  designatum  1°,  respicien- 
dum  est  ad  valorem  nota3  simplicem  :  2°,  ad  valorem  loci ;  postremo,  periodi.  E.g. 
enuncianda  sit  9  :  in  quinta  sinistrorsum  periodo,  nota  simpliciter  sumpta  valet  novem : 
ratione  loci,  novem  decadas;  ratione  demum  periodi,  novem  decadas  trilionura.  Pro- 
ponatur  6  :  in  tertia  periodo,  simpliciter  sumpta  dicit  quinque;  ratione  loci,  quinque 
unitates;  ratione  periodi,  quinque  unitates  millionum,  seu  quinque  milliones.  Inse- 
cunda  infra  unitatem  periodo,  detur  8 :  simplex  notae  valor  est  octo  |  ratione  loci,  octo, 
centesimce  ;  ratione  periodi,  octo  centesimje  raillesimarum. 

Quod  si  numerus  enunciandus  non  habeat  adscripta  vocabula  valores  pcriodorum 
locorumque  indigitantia,  is  punctatione  a  loco  unitatum  dextrorsum  sinistrorsumque 
instituta  in  terniones  distinguatur;  deinde,  cuique  loco  et  periodo  assignato  nomine, 
proferatur.  Sit,  e.g.  numerus  propositus  73-480-195.  Notis  in  periodos  distinctis, 
primum  qusiero  quinam  sint  valores  figurse  ad  sinistram  primse;  quae,  quoniara  col- 
locatur  in  secundo  loco  tertise  periodi,  valet  septem  decadas  millionum :  quia  vero 
numeri  ratione  decupla  progrediuntur,  intellecto  nota;  primae  valore,  caeterarum 
valores  ordine  sequuntur.  Sic  ergo  enunciabimus  numerum  propositum ;  septem 
decades  et  tres  unitates  millionum,  quatuor  centuriae  et  octo  decades  millium,  una 
centuria,  novem  decades  et  quinque  unitates;  vel  contractius,  septuaginta  tres  mil- 
liones, quadringenta  octaginta  millia,  centum  nonaginta  quinque.  Hinc  cernimus 
quod  cj'fra,  licet  per  se  nil  valeat,  necessario  tamen  scribatur,  ut  unicuique  notae 
debitum  assignemus  locum. 

Facillimum  erit  numeros  quantumvis  magnos  scribere  et  enunciare,  modo  quae  dicti 
sunt  perpendantur,  quorum  etiam  scientia  in  sequentibus  niaximi  erit  momenti : 
siquidem  qua  ratione  operationes  arithmeticae  in  digitis  perficiantur  ipsa  docet  natura ; 
arte  vero  opus  eat  ad  easdem  in  numeris  grandioribus  accurate  exercendas,  quae  sane 
omnis  in  eo  versatur,  ut  quod  opus  simul  et  uno  quasi  ictu  peragi  non  sinit  humanse 
mentis  angustia,  id  in  plures  partiamur  opellas  sigillatim  inquirentes  digitorum 
aggregata,  differentias,  producta,  &c.  dein.haec  ita  componamus  ut  exhibeant  summam, 
residuum,  aut  productum,  &c.  totale,  cujus  rei  ratio  omnis  et  artificium  petitur  ex 
simplici  locorum  progressione,  et  in  ea  ultimo  fiindatur. 

N.B,  Non  me  latet  arithmeticos  nonnullos  numerorum  seriem  aliter  ac  a  nobis 
factum  est  partiri,  sc.  in  senarios  (composita  denominatione)  loco  ternionum.  Cum 
vero  methodum  quam  tradimus  sequantur  etiam*  alii,  visum  est  et  nobis  earn  (utpote 
simpliciorem)  retinere. 


CAP.  II. 


DE   ADDITIONE. 


Additione  quaeritur  duorum  pluriumve  numerorum  aggregatum ;  quod  ut  obti- 
neatur,  numeri  aggregandi  sub  invicem  scribantur  e^  lege,  ut  unitates  unitatibus, 
decades  decadibus,  partes  decimae  decimis,  &c.  respondeant.  Quamobrem  ubi  adnexae 
fuerint  partes  decimales,  oportet  unitatis  locum  adjecto  commate  insignire;  deinde 
sumpto  a  dextris  initio  notas  in  primo  loco  occurrentes  una  addantur ;  decades  autem 
siquffi  proveniant,  adjectis  punctulis  notataj  sequenti  loco  annumerandae  sunt,  cujus 
itidem  numeris  (reservatis  interim  decadibus,  quae  ad  locum  sequentem  pertinent)  in 
unam  summam  aggregati  infra  scribantur.    Atque  ita  porro. 

E.g.  In  primo  infra-scriptorum  exemplo,  9  et  5  faciunt  14;  decadem  punctatum 
servo,  cum  4  progredior ;  4  et  8  sunt  12,  punctata  igitur  decade,  2  subscribe  ;  ad  se- 
cundum locum  accedens,  reperio  6,  quibus  addo  2,  soil,  decadas  in  primo  punctatas, 
8  et  2  faciunt  decadera,  quam  notatam  servans,  quae  sola  superest  1  subscribe.  Et  sic 
deinceps. 


Addend. 

2018- 
8-2  2-5- 
4369 

523,9702 
81,35 
60,2005 

£.  s.   d. 
7    8    9. 
3  12-   5 
0    7    2 

Sum. 

14612 

665,5207 

11     8    4 

•  V.  g.  CI,  'Wallisiiis  in  MatUes,  Univers.  et  le  Peie  Laiiiy  dans  ses  Elemcns  de»  Matlienwtiques. 
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Qu6d  si  proponantur  coUigendas  res  diversarum  specierum,  simili  prorsus  methodo 
operandum,  dummodo  habeatur  ratio  pioportionis,  juxta  quam  progrediuntur  diversa 
rerum  genera.  E.  g.  Quoniain  Lib.  Sol.  et  Den.  non  ratione  decupla  ut  numeri  pro- 
grediuntur, adeoque  non  10  denarii  sed  12  constituant  solidum,  noa  (10)  solidi  sed  20, 
libram;  propterea  in  hisce  speciebus  addendis,  loco  decadis,  numerus  quilibet  in  de- 
nariis,  duodenarius,  in  solidis,  vicenarius,  sequenti  loco  adscribendus  est. 


CAP.  in. 


DE   SUEDUCTIONE. 


SuBDBCTioNE  quaeritur  duorum  numerorum  differentia,  sive  quodnam  superfuerit 
residuum  sublato  uno  ex  altero;  cujus  obtinendi  caus^,  numeri  minoris  nota  quaelibet 
notae  majoris  ejusdem  loci  subscribatur  ;  deinde  subducendi  prima  dextrorsum  nota  ex 
nota  suprascripta  auferatur,  residuumque  infra  notetur;  atque  ita  porro,  usque  dum 
perficiatur  subductio  totius. 

Si  vero  accidat  numeruni  aliquem  minorem  esse  quam  ut  ex  eo  nota  subscripta 
auferri  possit,  is  decade  augeatur,  rautuata  scil.  unitate  a  loco  sequente. 

Uetur  1189  subtrahendus  ex  32034.  Numeris  ut  in  exempio  subjecto  scriptis, 
aggredior  subductionem  notae  primae  9  ex  supraposita  4 ;  vertim  cilm  4  ne  semel 
quidem  contineat  9,  adjecta  decade,  fiat  14  ;  ex  14  subductis  9,  restant  5  !  dein  versus 
sinistram  pergens,  reperio  8,  a  2  (loco  3,  habita  nimirum  ratione  mutuatae  decadis) 
subducenda,  quod  quoniam  fieri  nequit,  aufero  8  a  12,  et  restant  4  ;  proxiraa  subdu- 
cendi nota  est  1,  quae  quia  a  nihilo,  sive  0,  non  potest  subtrahi,  loco  cyfrae  0,  sub- 
stituO  9,  (9  inquam,  quoniam  mutuata  decas  unitate  numero  praecedenti  jam  ante 
adjecta  truncatur)  ablata  deraum  1  ab  1,  restat  nihil.  Porro  peracta  subductione 
restant  3,  quae  itidem  subscribo. 

Haud  dissimili  ratione  subductio  specierum  diversarum  perficitur  :  modi  adverta- 
mus  non  semper  decadem,  sed  numerum  qui  dicit  quotuplus  locus  quilibet  sit  praece- 
dentis,  in  supplementum  defectus  notae  alicujus  mutuandum  esse. 


Subdue. 

32034 
1189 

7329,645 
3042,100 

£  s.   d. 
4    8    3 
2    6    5 

Resid. 

0845 

4287.545 

2     1     10 

N.  B.  Ex  dictis  liquet  aritlimeticse  (quam  hactenus  tradidimus)  artificium  consis- 
tere  in  perficiendo  per  partes  id  quod  una  vice  fieri  nequeat ;  rationem  vero  in  additione, 
reservandi,  in  subductione,  mutuandi  decadas,  a  decupla  locorum  progressione  omnino 
petendam  esse. 


CAP.  IV. 


DE  MULTIPLICATIONE. 

MtTLTiPLlcATiONE  toties  ponitur  multiplicandus  quoties  jubet  multipllcans  ;  seu 
quaeritur  numerus  qui  eandemhabeat  rationem  ad  multiplicandum,  quam  multiplicans 
ad  unitatem.  Numerus  autem  iste  appellatur  productum  sive  rectangulum,  cujus 
latera  seu  factores  dicuntur  uterque  tum  multiplicandus,  tum  numerus  per  quern 
multiplicatur. 

Ut  productum  duorum  numerorum  inveniamus,  scripto  numero  multlplicante  sub 
multiplicando,  hie  multiciplicetur  per  quamlibet  notam  illius,  incipiendo  a  dextris ; 
cujusque  autem  producti  nota  prima  direct^  subscribatur  nota3  multiplicanti,  reliquai! 
versus  laevam  ordine  sequantur. 

Peracta  multiplicatione,  producta  partlcularia  in  unam  coUigantur  summam,  "t 

a  2 
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habeatur  productum  totale,  in  quo  tot  loci  partibus  sunt  assignatld!,  quot  sunt  in 
utroque  factore. 

Proponatur  30,94  ducendus  in  (sive  multiplicandus  per)  26,  5.  Quinquies  4  dant 
20,  cujus  primam  figuram  0  subsbribo  notae  raultiplicanti  (6),  reliquam  2  seivo ; 
porro  5  in  9  dant  46 ;  5  cum  2  servatis  faciuiit  7,  quae  subscribe,  4  sequenti  loco 
ponenda  servans  ;  et  sic  deinceps. 


30,94 
26,5 

52886 
24 

6000 
56 

15470 
18564 
6188 

211S44 
105772 

36 
30 

Prod .  tot. 

819,910 

1269264 

336000 

Quoniam  numeri  cujusque  duplex  est  valor,  ut  multiplicatio  recte  instituatur 
oportet  utriusque  rationem  haberi ;  adeo  ut  nota  qusevis  multiplicetur  juxta  valorem 
cum  simplicem  turn  localem  figurae  multiplicantis.  Hinc  nota  prima  cujusque  parti- 
cularis  product!  scribitur  sub  nota  multiplicante,  E.  g.  in  secundi  exempli  multipli- 
catore,  nota  2  valet  duas  (non  unitates  sed,)  decadas  ;  ergo  in  6  (primam  multiplicand! 
notam)  ducta  producet  duodecim  (non  quidem  unitates,  verum)  decadas.  Proinde 
primam  product!  notaminlocodecadum/j.e.directe  sub  nota multiplicante2,poni  oportet. 

Ob  eandem  rationem,  ubi  in  factoribus  occurrunt  partes,  numerus  ex  prima  multi- 
plicand! nota  in  primam  multiplicantis  ducta  genitus,  tot  locis  detrudendus  est  infra 
notam  mulliplicatam,  quot  multiplicans  dextrorsum  ab  unitate  distat ;  adeoque  tot  loci 
in  producto  total!  partibus  seponendi  sunt,  quot  fuerant  in  utroque  factore. 

N.  B.  Si  factor!  utrique  aut  alterutri  a  dextris  accedant  cyfrae  non  interruptse,  raul- 
tiplicatione  in  reliquis  notis  instituta  omittantur  ista;  mox  producto  total!  adjiciendae  : 
quippe  cum  loci  proportione  decupla  progrediantur  liquet  numerum  decuplum,  centu- 
plum,  millecuplum,  &c.  suiipsius  evadere,  si  modo  uno,  duobus  aut  tribus  locis  pro- 
moveatnr. 


CAP.  V. 


DE   DIVISIONE. 

Divisioopponitur  multiplication!;  nempe productum  quodhaec  conficit,  illasibi  dis- 
solvendum  sive  dividendum  proponit.  Numerus  in  divisione  inventus,  dieitur  Quo- 
tiens :  siquidem  dicit  quoties  dividendus  continet  divisorem  vel  (quod  idem  est) 
rationem  dividend!  ad  divisorem  ;  seu  denique,  partem  dividend!  a  divisore  denoni!- 
natam. 

In  divisione,  scriptis  dividendo  et  divisore  sicut  in  exemplorum  subjectorum  primo, 
captoque  initio  a  sinistris,  pars  dividend!  divisori  aequalis,  vel  eum  proxime  superans 
(intelligo  valorem  tantbm  simplicem)  interposito  puncto  seponatur  :  quaerendum  dein 
quoties  divisor  in  membro  isto  contineatur,  numerusque  proveniens  erit  prima  quo- 
tientisnota  ;  porro  divisor  ducaturin notam  inventam,  productoque  a  membro  dividendo 
ablato,  residuum  infra  notetur,  cui  adscripta  sequente  dividend!  nota,  confit  novum 
membrum  dividendum,  unde  eruatur  nota  secunda  quotientis,  mox  in  divisorem 
ducenda,  ut  producto  ex  membro  proxime  diviso  ablato,  residuum  una  cum  sequente 
dividend!  nota,  praebeat  novum  membrum  ;  atque  ita  porro,  usque  dum  absoluta  fuerit 
operatio.  Siibductis  demum  locis  decimalibus  divisoris  ab  iis  qui  sunt  in  dividendo, 
residuum  indicabit  quot  loci  partibus  assignandi  sunt  in  quotiente  j  quod  si  nequeat 
fieri  subductio,  adjiciantur  dividendo  tot  cyfrce  deciraales  quot  opus  est. 

Peracta  divisione,  si  quid  superfuerit,  adjectis  cyfris decimalibus  continuari,  poterit 
divisio,  donee  vel  nihil  restet,  vel  id  tarn  exiguum  sit,  ut  tuto  negligi  possit  |  autetiam 
quotient!  apponantur  notae  residuae  subscripto  iisdem  divisore. 

Si  ulerque,  dividendus  nempe  et  divisor,  desinat  in  cyfras,  hse  aequali  numero 
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utrinquereacindantur;  si  vero divisorsoluscyfiisteimmetui'jeaeomnes inter  operandum 
negligantur,  totidemque  postremaj  dividendi  not*  abscisssB,  sub  finem  operationis 
restituantur,  scripto  infra  lineolain  divisore. 

Proponatur  45832,  dividendus  per  67.  Quonlam  divisor  major  est  quam  45,  adjeeta 
nota  sequente  fiat  458,  membrum  primo  dividendum  ;  hoc  interposito  puncto  a  reliquis 
dividendi  notis  secerno.  6  in  45  continetur  septies,  et  superest  3  ;  veruntameii 
quoniam  7  non  itidem  septies  in  28  reperltur,  ideo  minnendus  est  quotiens.  Sumitur 
6;  6  in  45  invenitur  sexies,  atque  insuper  9,  quin  et  98  continet  7  sexies,  est  igitur  6 
nota  prima  quotientis  ;  haec  in  divisorem  dueta  procreat  subducendum  402,  quo  sublato 
a  458,  restant  56  ;  liis  adscribo  3,  proximam  dividendi  notam,  unde  confit  novum 
membrum,  nimirum  563,  quod  sicuti  prius  dividens,  invenio  8  pro  nota  secunda 
quotientis ;  8  in  67  dat  536,  hunc  subduco  a  membro  563,  residuoque  27  adjiciens 
reliquam  dividendi  notam,  viz.  2,  habeo  272  pro  novo  dividendo,  quod  divisum  dat  4, 
qua  primo  in  quotiente  scripta,  dein  in  divisorem  ducta,  productoque  ex  272  ablato, 
restant  4  quotient!,  scripto  infra  lineolam  divisore,  adjicienda. 

Expeditior  est  operatio,  ubi  subductio  cujusque  notas  multiplicationem  immediate 
sequitur ;  ipsa  autem  multiplicatio  a  sinistra  dextrorsum  instituitur.  E.  g.  Sit 
12199980  dividendus  per  156  {vide  exempl.  3)  sub  1219  primo  dividendi  membro 
scripto  divisore,  constat  hunc  in  illo  septies  contineri ;  quamobrem  7  scribo  in  quotiente. 
Septies  1  est  7,  quibus  subductis  ex  12,  deleo  turn  notam  multiplicatam  1  turn  12  par- 
tem membri  unde  auferebatur  productum,  residuum  5  supra  notans;  dein  accedo  ad 
proximam  divisoris  notam  5  ;  7  in  5  dat  35  ;  35  ex  51  ablatis,  restant  16,  quaa  supra 
scribo,  deletis  51  et  5.  Deinde  autem  7  in  6  duco,  productoque  42  ex  69  substracto, 
supersunt  27,  quee  proinde  noto,  deletis  interim  turn  69  tum  6,  ultima  dividendi  figura. 
Porro  divisorem  jam  intcgre  deletum,  denuo  versus  dextram  uno  loco  promotum  scribo, 
perque  ilium  membrum  suprascriptum  (quod  quidem  fit  ex  residuo  membri  proxime 
divisi  sequente  nota  aucto)  quemadmodum  praecedens  divido.  Eodem  modo  divisor 
usque  promoveatur  quoad  dividendum  totum  percurrerit. 


67)458.32(684jV 
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Jam  vero  preeceptorum  ratio  dabitur;  et  primura  quidem  liquet,  cur  quotientem  per 
partes  investigemus. 

2.  Quseri  potest,  cur,  v.  g.  inexemplo  supra  allato  habeatur  6  pro  quotiente  membrii 
primi  per  divisorem  divisi,  nam  57  in  458  centuriis  (pro  centuriis  nimirum  habends  sunt 
ciim  duobuslocis  sinistrorsumab  unitate  distent)  non  sexies,  sed  sexcenties  continetur  1 
Respondeo,  revera  non  simpliciter  6,  sed  600  scribi  in  quotiente;  duae  enim  notae 
postmodum  inventae  istam  sequuntur,  atque  ita  quidem  quotienti  debitus  semper  con- 
servatur  valor ;  nam  unicuique  notas  tot  loci  in  quotiente,  quot  membro  unde  eruebatur 
in  dividendo  postponuntur. 

3.  Quandoquidem  nota  quaelibet  quotientis  indicat  quoties  id,  ex  quo  eruebatur,  divi- 
dendi membrum  divisorem  contineat  a;quum  est  ex  divisore, in  notam  proxime  inventam 
ducto,  confletur  subducendum  :  tunc  nempe  aufertur  divisor  toties  ad  amussim  quoties 
in  dividendo  continetur,  nisi  forsan  oequo  major  aut  minor  sit  nuraerus  ultim6  iu 
quotiente  scrlptus.  De  illo  quidem  errore  constabit,  si  productum  tarn  magnum 
fuerit,  ut  subduci  nequeat ;  de  hoc,  si  e  contra  productum  oriatur  tam  exiguum  ut 
peracta  subductione  residuum  divisore  majus  sit  vel  ei  aequale. 

4.  Ratio  cur  tot  loci  partibua  seponantiir  in  quotiente,  quot  cum  iis  qui  sunt  in 
divisore  sequentur  locis  decimalibus  dividendi,  ex  eo  cernitur,  quod  numerus  dividendus 
sit  productum,  cujus  factores  sunt  divisor  et  quotus,  adeoque  ille  tot  habeat  locos 
decimales  quot  hi  ambo,  id  quod  demonstravimus  de  multiplicatione  agentes: 

5.  Patet  cyfras  decimales  ad  calceos  dividendi  adjectas  ipsius  valorem  non  immutare, 
J?ain  int«f  ro?  quod  attio^t,  ii  ^wramQclp  eo4?W  iijtefvaJlo  supra  unitates  ascendant. 
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cundem  sortiuntur  valorem  ;  decimalea  vero  non  nisi  prsepositis  cyfiis  in  infeiiorem 
gradutn  depiimuntur, 

6.  Quoniam  quotiens  exponit  seu  denominat  rationem  dividendi  ad  divisoretn,  patet 
proportione  ilia  sive  ratione  existente  eadem,  eundem  fore  quotientem  ;  sed  abjectis 
cyfris  communibus,  ratio  seu  numerorum  ad  invicem  habitudo  minime  mutatur.  Sic 
V.  g.  200  est  ad  100,  vel  (quod  idem  est)  200  toties  continet  100,  quoties  2  continet  1, 
quod  sane  per  se  manifestum  est. 


CAP.  VI, 


DE   COMPOSITIONE  ET   RESOLUTIONE  OUADRATI. 

Peoductum  ex  iiumero  in  seipsum  ducto,  dicitur  numerus  quadratus.  Numerus 
autem  ex  cujiis  multiplicatione  oritur  quadratus,  nuncupatur  latus  sive  radix  qua- 
drata ;  et  operatio  qua  numeri  propositi  radicem  investigamus,  dicitur  extractio 
radicis  quadrates,  cujus  intelligendae  caus^  juvabit  genesin  ipsius  quadrati,  partesque  ex 
quibus  componitur,  earumque  ordinem  situmque  contemplari.  Veruntamen  quoniam 
in  inquirenda  rerum  cognitione  consultius  est  a  simplicissimis  et  facillimis  ordiri,  a 
contemplatione  geneseos  quadrati,  ex  radice  binomia  oriundi,  initium  capiamus. 

Attentiils  itaque  intuendum  est,  quid  fiat  ubi  numerus  duabus  notis  constans  in 
seipsum  ducatur  :  et  prime  quidem  manifestum  est,  primam  a  dextra  radicis  notam  in 
notam  supra  positam,  seipsam  nempe,  duci ;  unde  oritur  quadratum  minoris  membri. 
Deinde  vero,  eadem  nota  in  sequentem  multiplicandi,  i.  <?.  alteram  radicis  notam  ducta, 
provenire  rectangulum  ab  utroque  radicis  membro  conflatum  constat.  Porro  peracta 
multiplicatione  totiusmultiplicandi  per  primam  radicis  notam,  ad  secundam  accedimus, 
qua  in  primam  multiplicandi  notam  ducta,  oritur  jam  denuo  rectangulum  duarum 
radicisbinomiaj  notarum  ;  delude  secunda  multiplicandi  nota,  i,  e.  eadem  per  eandem, 
multiplicata,  dat  secundi  membri  radicis  binomise  quadratum. 

Hinc  ergo  colligimus,  quadratum  quodvis  a  radice  binomia  procreatum  constare 
primo  ex  quadrato  membri  minoiis,  secundo  duplici  rectangulo  membrorum,  terti6 
quadrate  membri  majoris. 

Proponatur  radix  binomia,  v.  g.  23  quadranda,  juxta  ea  quse  cap.  4.  traduntur  ; 
23  primo  duco  .3  in  3,  unde  producitur  9,  quadratum  membri  minoris.  Secundo 
23     duco  3   in  2,   alteram  radicis  notam;  prodit  6,  rectangulum  utriusque  notae. 

Tertio,  ex   2   in  3   ducto  oritur  jam  secunda  vice   rectangulum  membrorum. 

69    Quarto,  2  in  2  gignit4,  quadratum  membri  majoris. 
46  _ 

Progrediamur  ad  genesin  quadrati  a  radice  trimembri ;  atque  hie  primo  quidem 
prima  radicis  nota  in  integram  radicem  ducta  procreat,  primo,  primi  membri  quad- 
ratum ;  secundo,  rectangulum  membrorum  primi  ac  secundi ;  tertio,  rectangulum 
membrorum  primi  ac  tertii.  Secundo,  secunda  radicis  nota  multiplicans  radicem 
dat,  primo,  rectangulum  membrorum  primi  ac  secundi ;  secundo,  quadratum  membri 
secundi ;  tertio,  rectangulum  membrorum  secundi  ac  tertii.  Tertio,  ex  tertia  radicis 
nota  in  radicem  ducta  oritur,  primo,  rectangulum  membrorum  primi  ac  tertii ;  secundo, 
rectangulum  membrorum  secundi  ac  tertii ;  tertio,  quadratum  tertii  membri  radicis. 

Hinc  porro  colligimus  quadratum  quoclvis  a  radice  trinomia  genitum  complecti, 
primo  quadratum  notae  radicis  primae  ;  secundo,  duplex  rectangulum  notffi  primse  in 
duas  reliquas  ductse  ;  tertio,  quadratum  duarum  reliquarum,  i-  e.  bina  singularum 
quadrata  et  earundem  duplex  rectangulum,  quae  quidem  constituere  quadratum 
duarum  notarum  jam  ante  ostendimus. 

Simili  metliodo  ostendi  potest  quadratum  4,  S,  quotlibet  notarum  continere,  primo 
quadratum  notse  infimaj  ;  secundo,  duplex  rectangulum  ex  infima  in  sequentes  omnes 
ducta  genitum  ;  tertio,  quadratum  notarum  omnium  sequentium  ;  quod  ipsum  (uti  ex 
praemissis  manifestum  est)  continet  quadratum  notae  a  dextris  secundae,  duplex  rect- 
angulum ejusdem  in  omnes  sequentes  ductae,  quadratum  notarum  omnium  sequentium  ; 
quod  pariter  continet  quadratum  notas  tertiie,  bina  rectangula  illius  et  sequentium 
harumque,  quadratum,  atque  ita  porro,  usque  quoad  ventum  sit  ad  quadratum  altis- 
simae  radicis  notfe. 

Inventis  tandem  partibus  ex  quibus  componitur  quadratum,  restat  ut  circa  earura 
ordinem  situmque  dispiciamus.  Si  itaque  quadratum  incipiendo  a  dextris  inbiniones 
partiamur,  exgenesi  quam  supra  tradidimusconstabit,  primum  (a  sinistris)  membrum 
occupari  a  quadrato  notfe  primae  sive  altissimae,  siraul  ac  ab  ea  duplicisrectanguli  ex  notis 
prima  et  secunda  in  invicem  ductis  conflati  portione,  quae  extra  primum  sequentis 
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binionis  locum  redundat:  secuiidi  locum  primum  continere  dictum  duplex 
rectangulum,  atque  insuper  quicquid  quadrati  notie  secundso  excurrat ;  321 

secundum  capere  quadratum  notse  secunda;,  et  quod  redundat  duplicis  321 

rectanguli  duarum  piiorum  notarum  in  tertiam  ductarum,  quoad  notam     — ^— — . 
infimam  ad  locum  primum  tertii  binionis  pertinentis,  etsic  deinceps.  v.  g.  321 

in  exemplo  apposito,  membrum  primum  10  continet  9  quadratum  notae  643 

primse  3,  simul  ac  1  quo  12  (duplex  rectangulum  notie  3  in  sequentem  2        963 

ductee)  locum  primum  secundi  membri  transcendit.    Primus  locus  secundi     

binionis  capit  2  (duplicis  rectanguli  notarum  3  et  2  reliquum,)  atque     10'30'41 
etiam  id  quod  extra  locum  proximo  sequentem  redundat,  &c. 

Perspecta  jam  compositione  quadrati,  ad  ejusdem  analysin  accedamus.  Proponatur 
itaque  numerus  quivis,  (£  g.  103041)  unde  elicienda  sit  radix  quadrata.  Hunc 
incipiens  a  dextris,  in  biniones  (si  par  sit  locorum  numerus,  alioqui  membrum  ulti- 
mum  ex  unica  constabit  nota)  distinguo.  Quaero  dein  quadratum  maximum  in  (10) 
membro  versus  laevam  primo  contentum,  cujus  radix  (3)  est  nota  prima  radicis 
indagandse,  ipsum  autem  quadratum  (9)  a  membro  (10)  subduco.    Ex  residuo  (1) 

103041(321   ^^J^'^t*  (3)  "°'*  P"'"^  sequentis  membri  confit  dividendus  (13),  quern 
Q  divido  per  notam  inventam  duplicatam  (j.  e.  6),  quotiens  (2),  erit  nota 

radicalis  secunda ;  qua  primo  in  divisorem,  deinde  in  seipsam  ducta, 

gwo.o  productisque  in  unam  summam  coUectis,  ita  tamen  ut  posterius  uno 

■laA  loco  dextrorsum  promoveatur  (e.  g^^  4)habeo  numerum  subducendum 

_____  (124),  hunc  aufero  ex  dividendo  (13)aucto  (0)  nota  reliqua  secundi 

641641  membri:  residuo  (6)  adjicio  (4)  notam  piimam  tertii  binionis,  ut  fiat 

'  novus  dividendus  (64),  qui  divisus  per  (64)  duplum  radicis  hactenus 

f-t-t  inventac  dat  (1)  notam  tertiam  radicis  indaganda; ;  hac  tum  in  divisorem 

^^^^  tum  in  seipsam  ducta,  factisque  ut  supra  simul  aggregatis,  summam  (641) 

l^„(,  subduco  a  dividendo  (64)  aucto  acccssione  nota;)  alterius  membri  tertii : 

eadem  plane  methodo  pergendum  quantumvis  producatur  operatic. 

Si  quid  post  ultimam  subductionem  superfuerit,  id  tibi  indicio  sit,  numerum  pro- 
positum  non  fuisse  quadratum,  verumtamen  adjectis  resolvendo  cyfris  deciraalibus 
operatio  extendi  poterit  quousque  lubet. 

Numerus  locorum  decimalium,  si  qui  fuerint,  in  resolvendo  bipartitus  indicabit, 
quot  ponendi  sunt  in  radice,  cujus  ratio  cernitur  ex  cap.  4. 

Ratio  operandi  abunde  patet  ex  prsemissis.  Nam  e.  g.  adhibui  (6)  duplum  notae 
inventae  pro  divisore,  propterea  quod  ex  tradita  quadrati  compositione,  duplex 
rectangulum  notae  illius  (3)  in  sequentem  (2)  ductse)  dividendum  complecti  resicssem, 
eoque  adeo  diviso  per  duplum  factoris  unius  (3)  confactorcm  ejus  (2)  A.  e.  notam 
proximam  radicis  innotescere.  Similiter,  subducendum  conflavi  ex  duplici  rectangulo 
quotientis  et  divisoris,  simul  ac  quotientis  quadrato  in  unum,  ea  qua  dictum  est  ratione, 
collectis;  quia  bina  ilia  rectangula  et  quadratum  eo  ordine  in  residuo  et  membro 
sequente,  ex  quibus  fiebat  subductio,  contineri  deprelienderam,  atque  ita  quidem 
potestatis  resolutio  ex  ipsius  compositione  facili  admodum  negotio  deducitur. 


CAP.  VII. 

BE  COMPOSITIONE   ET  BESOLUTIONE  CUEI. 

Radix  in  quadratum  ducta  procreat  cubum.  Ut  sternamus  viam  ad  analysin  cubi, 
a  compositione  potestatis  (quemadmodiim  in  capite  prsecedenti  factum)  sfimendum  est 
initium.  In  productione  igitur  cubi  a  radice  binomia  primum  radicis  membrum 
offendit,  primo,  suiipsius  quadratum,  unde  cubus  notae  primae;  secundo,  duplex  rect- 
angulum membrorum,  unde  duplex  solidum  quadrati  notae  primas  in  alteram  ducti  ; 
tertio,  quadratum  membri  alterius,  unde  solidum  ex  nota  prima  et  quadrato  secundae 
genitum.  Similiter,  facta  multiplicatione  per  membrum  secundum,  oritur  primo, 
solidum  notae  secundce  et  quadrati  primse ;  secundo,  duplex  solidum  notae  primae  et 
quadrati  secundae  ;  tertio,  cubus  membri  secundi. 

Continet  ergo  cubus  a  radice  binomia  procreatus  singulorum  membrorum  cubos  et  6 
solida,  nimirum  3  facta  ex  quadrato  membri  utriusvis  in  alteram  ducto. 

Hinc  ratiocinio  ad  analogiam  capitis  praecedentis  protracto,  constabit,  si  (ut  quad- 
ratum in  biniones,  ita)  cubus  a  quantavis  radice  genitus,  in  terniones  distribuatur, 
temionem  sen  membrum  a  sinistris  primum  continere  cubum  notae  sinistrorsum  primae, 
simul  ac  redundantiam  (si  quae  sit)  3  solidorum  quadrati  ejusdem  in  secundam  ducti ; 
locum  primum  secundi  capere  dicta  solida  et  redundantiam  3  solidorum  quadrati  notae 
Beeundw  in  primam,  locum  secundum  eadem  3  solida  et  redundantiam  cubi  not<e  sci 
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cundae;  tertium  occupari  a  dicto  ciibo,  eimul  ac  redundantia  3  solidorum,  ex  quadrate 
notarum  praecedentium  in  tertiam  ducto  genitoium:  locum  primum  tertii  membri 
solida  ultimo  memorata  obtinerc,  et  sic  deinceps.  Hinc  facile  derivabimus  methodum 
eliciendae  radicis  cubicffi,  quse  est  ut  sequltur. 

Incipiendo  o  dextris,  resolvendum  (80621568)  in  ternlones  (prseter  membrum  pos- 
tremum  quod  minus  esse  potest)  punctis  interpositis  distiibuo.  Dein  cubum  maximum 
(64)  in  (80)  primo  versus  sinistram  membro  contentum  subduco,  scriptaque  illius 
radice  (4)  in  iiotam  primam  radicis  quaesitae,  residuo  (16)  adscribo  (6)  notam  proxi- 
mam  resolvendi,  unde  confit  dividendum  (166)  quod  divido  per  (48)  triplum  quadrati 
note  invents  ;  quotiens  (3)  est  nota  secunda  radicis:  banc  duco,  primo  In  divisorcm  ; 
secundo,  ipsius  quadratiim  in  triplum  notee  prims ;  postremo,  ipsam  in  aeipsara  bis. 
Producta  ea  lege  aggregata,  ut  secundum  a  primo,  tertium  a  secundo,  uno  loco  dex- 

fl44     ) 
trorsum  ponatur,  ■<   108   S-subduco  a  dividendo  aucto  accessione  duarum  notarum 


"IW 


reliquarum  membri  secundi.  Ad  eundem  modum,  utut  prolixa 
fiO'fiSl  1fiRC4'!2  ''^  op^'^tio,  numerum  dividendum  semper  praestat  residuum, 
»U'tiJl.60B(4dii      adjuncta  piima  sequentis  membri  nota:  divisorem  vero,  triplum 

quadrati  notarum  radicis  hactenus  inventarum:    et  subducen- 


4SMfifi  91  dum,  nota  ultimo  reperta  in  divisorem  diicta.ejusdem  quadratum 

1ri-n^  '"  triplum   notarum    prsecedentlum  ;  postremo  illius  cubus,  ea 

1M71l'l'l4'irR  ^"*  diximus  ratione  aggrcgati,  constituent. 

1 1 14''fi8  ^'  f""'^™^  resolvendus  non  sit  cubus ;  quod  superest,  adjectis 

''  locis  decimallbus,  in  infinitum  exhaurirl  potest. 

<innnnnn  Radici  assignanda  est  pars  tertia  locorum  declmalium  resol- 

OUUOOUU  ^g„jj_ 

N.  B.  Operatlones  syntheticEe  examinari  possunt  per  analy- 
ticas,  et  vlcissim  analyticae  per  syntheticas:  adeoque  si  numero  alterutro  ex  summa 
duorum  subducto,  restet  alter,  recte  peracta  est  additio  ;  et  vice  versa,  extra  dubium 
ponitur  subductio,  quoties  aggregatum  subdiicti  et  residui  oequatur  numero  majori 
dato.  Similiter,  si  quotiens  in  divisorcm,  aut  radix  in  selpsam  ducta  procreet  divi- 
dendum, aut  resolvendum,  id  tibi  indicio  sit,  in  divisionem  aut  resolutionem  nullum 
repsisse  vitium. 


A  R  I  T  H  M  E  T  I  C  Ji 
PARS  SECUNDA. 


CAP.  I. 

PUID  SINT   FBACTIONES? 

ScRipTO  divisore  infra  dividendum,  ductaque  linea  intermedia,  divisionem  utcunque 
designail,  jam  ante'  monuimus.  Hujusmodi  autem  qiiotientes  dicuntur  numeri  fracti 
seu  fractiones,  propterea  quod  numerus  superior,  qui  dicltur  etiam  numerator,  divi- 
ditur  seu  frangltur  in  partes  ab  inferiore  denominatas,  qui  proinde  dicitur  denominator: 
e.  g.  in  hac  fractione  \  2  est  dividendus  seu  numerator,  4  divisor  seu  denominator  ; 
ipsa  autem  fractio  indicat  quotientem  qui  oritur  ex  divisis  2  per  4,  h.  e.  quadrantem 
duarum  rerum  quarnmvis,  vel  duos  quadrantes  unius;  nempe  idem  sonant. 

N,  S.  Patet  numeros  qui  partes  decimales  denotant,  quique  vulgo  fractiones  deci- 
males  audiunt,  subscripto  nominatore,  per  modum  fractionum  vulgarium  exprimi 
posse.  E.g.  ,2S  valent  ,%%  ;  ,004  valent  j^%^  &c.  id  quod  faciamus  oportet,  aut 
saltern  factum  intelligamus,  quotiescunque  ese  in  fractiones  vulgares  aut  vicissim  bae  in 
illas  reducendae  sint,  ant  aliam  quamvis  operationem,  utrosquc  fractos,  vulgares  et 
dqclmales  ex  aequo  respicientem,  fieri  contingat. 

•  Cap.  V.  p.  1, 
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CAP.  II. 

DE   ADDITIONE   ET   SUBDUCTIONE    FBACnONUM. 

1.  Si  fi-actlones,  quarum  summa  aut  differentia  quseritur,  eundem  liabent  nomina- 
torem,  sumatur  summa  aut  differentia  numeratorum,  cui  subscriptus  communis  nomi- 
nator quaesitum  dabit. 

2._Si  non  sunt  ejusdem  norainis,  ad  idem  reducantur,  nominatores  dati  in  se  invicem 
ducti  dabunt  novum  nominatorem  ;  cujusque  autem  fractionis  numerator,  in  nomina- 
tores reliquarum  ductus,  dabit  nuraeratorem  nova;  fractionis  datse  aqualis.  Dein  cum 
novis  fractionibus  operandum  ut  supra. 

3.  Si  integer  fractioni  addendus  sit,  aut  ab  ea  subducendus,  vel  vice  versa,  is  ad 
fractionem  datae  cognominem  reducatur;  nempc  illi  in  nominatorem  datum  ducto  idem 
nominator  subscribendus  est. 


Additio 

J  ad  1  sura  { 

Subductio 

\  a  1  resid. i 

Additio 

§  ad  J,  i.  e.  j«3  ad  /j  sum.  {| 

Suductio 

§  a  \,  i.  e.  fj  ex  ^\  resid.  ^ 

Additio 

3  ad  J,  i.  c.  V  ad  |  sum.  |' 

Subductio 

'jex.3!.  e.  V  resid.  '^ 

Primo,  Dicendum  est,  cur  fracttones,  antequam  operemur,  ad  idem  nomen  redu- 
camus :  atque  id  quidem  propterea  tit,  quod  numeri  res  iieterogeneas  numerantes  in 
unum  colligi,  aut  ab  invicem  subduci  nequeant.  E.  g.  Si  velim  addere  tres  denarios 
duobus  solidis,  summa  non  erit  5  sol.  aut  5  den.  neque  enim  ilia  prius  haberi  potest 
quam  res  nnmeratas  ad  idem  genus  reducam,  adhibendo  loco  duorum  solidorum  24 
denarios,  quibus  si  addam  3  den.  oritur  aggregatum  27  den.  pari  ratione  2  partes  tertias 
et  3  quartas  una  colligens,  non  scribo  5  partes,  tertias  autquartas;  sed  earum  loco 
usurpo  8  duodecimas  et  9  duodecimas,  quarum  summa  est  17  duodecimEe. 

Secundo,  Ostendam  quod  fractiones  post  reductionem  idem  valeant  ac  prius,  e.  g, 
quod  I  aequentur  ,%  :  siquidem  uterque  nominator  et  numerator  per  eundem  numerum 
(w.  g.  4)  multiplicantur;  omnis  autem  fractio  exprimit  rationem  numeratoris,  seu 
dividendi,  ad  nominatorem,  seu  divisorem ;  proinde  dummodo  ratio  ilia  eadem  manet, 
fractio  eundem  retinet  valorem  ;  sed  ducto  utroque  rationis  termino  in  unum  eun- 
demquc  numerum,  certum  est  rationem  non  mutari :  e.  g,  si  dimidium  rei  cujusvis  sit 
dimidii  alterius  rei  duplum,  erit  et  totum  illud  totius  hujus  duplum  ;  quod  quidem  tam 
liquid6  patet,  ut  demonstratione  non  indigeat. 

Tertio,  Integer  ad  fractionem  reductus  non  mutat  valorem  :  nam  si  2  numerorum 
rcctangulum  per  unum  eorundem  dividatur,  quotiens  erit  alter ;  sed  in  reductione  in- 
tegri  ad  fractum  is  in  nominatorem  datum  ducitur,  et  per  eundem  dividitur :  igitur 
quotiens,  h.  e.  fractio  valet  integrum  primo  datum. 

N.B.  Utile  nonnunquam  erit,  fractionem  ad  datum  nomen  reducere;  e.  g.  |  ad 
alteram,  cujus  nominator  sit  9 :  quod  quidem  fit  per  regulam  trium  (de  qua  vide  par.  3. 
cap.  1.)  inveniendo  numerum,  ad  quern  nominator  datus  ita  se  haheat  ac  fractionis 
datse  nominator  ad  ejusdem  numeratorem ;  is  erit  numerator  fracti  cujus  datum  est 
nomen,  valor  autem  idem  qui  prioris  j  quippe  inter  fractionis  terminos  eadem  est 
utrobique  ratio. 


CAP.  III. 

DE   MULTIPLICATIOKE    mACTIONUM. 

1.  Si  ducenda  sit  fractio  in  fractionem,  datarum  fi-actionun)  numeratores  in  se  in. 
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vicem  duct!,  dabunt  numeratorem  product!;    dati  item   nom!natores  procreabunt 
ejusdem  nominatorem. 

2.  Si  muUiplicanda  s!t  fractio  per  integrum,  ducatur  integer  datus  in  numeratorem 
fractionie,  eodem  manente  nominatore. 

3,  Si  in  factore  alterutro,  vel  utroque  occurrant  integri,  aut  fractiones  heterogeneie, 
ei  claritatis  caus&  una  coUigi  poterunt. 

EXEMPLA  MULTIPLICATlOmS. 


Multiplic.     I      I  per  I  pro.  i|      |      ^  per  2  prod,  f 


Multiplic. 


2  &  I  per  i  &  2  i.  e.  "  per  | 


Manifestum  est  quotientera  eadem  proportione  augeri,  qua  dividendum ;  E.  g,  si  2 
continetur  ter  in  6,  continebitur  bis  ter  in  bis  6 ;  liquet  insuper  eundem  eadem  pro- 
portione minui,  qua  crescit  divisor.  E.  g.  si  numerusS  continetur  quater  in  12,  con- 
tinebitur bis  3  duntaxat  bis  in  12:  igitur  cum  ut  multiplicem  |  per  f ,  augenda  sit 
fractio  |  ratione  quiutupla,  quoniam  per  5,  et  minuenda  ratione  octupla,  quoniam  noil 
simpliciter  per  5,  sed  solummodo  ejus  partem  octavam  multiplicatur;  duco  dividendum 
2  in  5,  et  divisorem  3  in  8. 

2.  Quodad  regulam  secundam,  constat  bis  4  res  quasvis  Eequari  8  rebus  ejusdem 
denominationis,  qusecunque  demum  sit  ilia. 


CAP.  VI. 


DE    DIVISIONE   FRACTIONUM. 

1.  Fractio  per  integrum  dividitur,  ducendo  integrum  datum  in  nominatorem  frac- 
tionis  datse. 

2.  Si  fractio  per  fractionem  dividenda  sit,  numerator  divisoris  ductus  in  nomina- 
torem dividend!  dabit  nominatorem  quotientis,  et  ejusdem  nominator  ductus  in  nume- 
ratorem dividend!  dabet  numeratorem  quotientis. 

Quotiescunque  admiscentur  integri  aut  fractiones  divers!  nominis,  facilius  ope- 
rabere  si  membra  utriusque,  turn  dividend!  turn  divisoris,  in  binas  summas  col- 
li gantur. 

EXEMPLA  DIVISIONIS. 


Div. 

1      ^  per  2  quot.  |      | 

Div. 

1  per  f  quot. 

li 

Div. 

2Hper3f, 

•  e-  U  per  ^ 

1°.  Quantum  ad  primam  regulam,  ex  capite  praecedenti  constat,  fractionem  eadem 
proportione  minui  seu  d!v!d!,  qua  multiplicatur  nominator. 

2°.  Postquam  dividens  fractionem  unam  per  aliam,  e,  g.  |  per  |,  duxi  nominatorem 
9  in  2,  fractio  jt  dicit  tantum  quoties  2  continetur  in  dividendo  ;  illius  vero  quintuplum 
indicabit  quoties  pars  quinta  numeri  2  ibidem  continetur ;  quapropter  quotientem 
primura  /„  duco  in  5,  inde  iit  f|. 

N.  B.  Si  fractiones  datse  sunt  homogeneje,  brevius  est  et  concinnius  dividers  nume- 
ratorem dividend!  per  numeratorem  divisoris,  quotiescunque  ilium  hie  metitur.  Sic 
divisis  I  per  |  quotiens  erit  2,  quiecunque  enim  numerantur  6  bis  continent  3. 

2.  Si  extralienda  sit  radix  e  fractione  data,  radix  nominatoris  radici  numeratoris 
subscripta  constituet  fractionem  quee  erit  radix  quffisitae.  E.  g.  f  est  radix  quadrata 
fractionis  ^,  et  cubica  fractionis  ^;  nam  ex  iis  quae  de  multiplicatione  diximus  patet, 
I  ittf  producere  ^  et  |  in  |  dare  ^V 
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CAP,  VII, 

DE   REDDCTIONE  FHACTIONUM   AD  MINIMOS  TERMINOS, 

1.  QuoNlAM  fractionum  quae  ex  minimis  terminis  constant  valor  clarius  agnoscitur, 
utile  est  fractionis  terminos,  quoties  id  fieri  potest,  per  communem  aliquam  mensuram 
dividere.  Quanto  autem  m^jor  fuerit  communis  iste  divisor,  tanto  minores  erunt  quo- 
tientes  seu  termini  fractionis  datse  asqualis.  Oportet  itaque,  datis  duobus  numeris, 
intelligere  methodum  inveniendi  maximam  eorum  communem  mensuram,  i.  e.  divi- 
sorem  maximum  qui  datos  dividat  absque  residue ;  qui  est  ut  sequitur. 

2.  Divide  majorem  e  datis  per  minorem,  et  divisorem  per  divisionis  residuum,  et  si 
quod  denuo  supersit  residuum,  per  illud  residuum  prius,  i.e.  ultimum  divisorem  divi- 
das  ;  atque  ita  porro,  donee  veneris  ad  divisorem  qui  dividendum  suum  exhauriat  sive 
metiatur ;  is  est  maxima  datorum  communis  mensura. 

E.  g.  Proponantur  9  et  15.  Divido  15  per  9,  restant  6.  Divido  9  per  6,  restant  3: 
porro  divisis  6  per  3,  restat  nihil.  Ergo  3  est  maxima  communis  mensura  datorum 
numerorum  9  et  15  :  quod  sic  ostendo. 

(a)  3  metitur  6,  at  (A)  6  metitur  9  demptis  3 ;  igitur  3  metitur  9  demptis  3 ;  sed  3 
metitur  seipsum,  metitur  ergo  integrum  9:  atqui  (c)  9  metitur  15  demptis  6,  ergo  3 
metitur  15  demptis  6,  metitur  vero  6  ;  igitur  metitur  integrum  numerum  15,  Hinc 
patet  3  esse  propositorum  9  et  15  communem  mensuram :  superest  ut  ostendam 
eandem  esse  maximam.  Si  negas,  esto  alia  quaspiam  major,  puta  5;  jam  quoniam  (e) 
5  metitur  9,  (rf)  9  vero  metitur  IS  demptis  6,  liquet  5  metiri  15  demptis  6 ;  sed  et 
integrum  15  (ex  hypothesi)  metitur,  igitur  metitur  6  ;  6  autem  metitur  9  demptis  3, 
ergo  5  metitur  9  demptis  3.  Quoniam  igitur  5  metitur  et  integrum  9,  et  9  demptis  3, 
metietur  ipsum  3,  h.  e.  (/)  numerum  miuorem ;  quod  est  absurdum. 

Inventa  maxima  communi  mensura,  patet  fractionem  j'j  deprimi  posse  ad  banc  f, 
quam  priori  squalem  esse  sic  ostendo.  Omnis  fractio  denotat  quotientera  numeratoris 
divisi  per  nominatorem  ;  in  divisione  autem,  quotiens  dicit  rationem  dividendi  ad  divi- 
sorem, dum  igitur  ratio  eadem  manet,  erit  et  quotiens  seu  fractio  eadem.  Porro  ratio- 
nem non  mutari,  tei'minis  ejus  pariter  divisis,  liquido  constat ;  e.  g.  si  res  quselibet 
sit  alterius  rei  dupla,  vel  tripla,  erit  et  dimidium  illius,  dimidii  hujus,  duplura  vel 
triplum,  &c. 

Qui  fractiones  per  integros  dividere  et  raultiplicare  novit,  is  in  fractionibus  (ut 
vocant)  fractionum  ad  eimplices  reducendis  nullam  difBcultatem  experietur.  Nam 
■u,  g.  hac  fractio  fractionis  |  de  |  ecquid  aliud  est  quam  pars  quarta  fractionis  |  tri- 
plicata,  sive  ^-^  ducta  in  integrum  3?  Similiter,  ductis  in  invicem  tam  numeratoribus 
quam  nominatoribus,  fractio  fractionis  fractionis,  &c.  ad  integrum  reducitur.  Haec 
cum  tam  clara  sint  et  per  se  manifesta,  mirum  profecto  per  quantas  ambages,  quJtra 
operosam  theorematum  citationum,  et  specierum  supellectilem  a  nonnuUis  demon- 
strantur,  dicam,  an  obscurantur  ? 
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CAP.  I. 

DE  heoula  propobtionis, 

Regula  proportimialis  dicitur,  qua,  datis  tribus  numeris,  invenituv  quartus  propor- 
tionalis.  Illius  quidem  ueus  frequens  est  et  eximius :  unde  nuncupatur  regula  aurea, 
Dicitur  etiam  regula  triuni,  ob  3  terminos  datos.  Porro  quartum  directe  proportio- 
nalem  invenies,  multiplicando  terminum  secundum  per  tertium,  et  productum  per 
primum  dividendo :  E.  g.  si  ut2  ad  6,  ita  se  habeat  4  ad  quaesitum,  due  4  in  6,  et  pro- 
ductum 24  divide  per  2,  quotiens  12  erit  quartus  proportionalis  qusesitus.  Quod  sic 
demonstro, 

(«)  per  const,  (i)  per  const,  (c)  per  const,  (d)  per  const,  (e)  per  hyp,  (/)  per  hyp. 
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In  quatuor  proportionalibus,  pioductum  extremorum  sequatiir  producto  terminorum 
intermediorum.  Nam  propterea  quod  numeii  sint  proportional es,  h.  e.  eandem 
habeart  inter  se  rationem,  ratio  vero  per  ilivisionem  cognoscatur,  diviso  termino 
Becundo  per  primum,  et  quarto  per  tertium,  idem  proveniet  quotiens ;  qui  (ex  natura 
divisionis)  ductus  in  terniinum  primum,  producet  secundum,  et  in  tertium,  producet 
quartum.  Jam,  si  ducamus  terminum  primum  in  quartum,  vel  (quod  idem  est)  in 
tertium  et  quotientem  continue,  et  teiminum  tertium  in  secundum  vel  (quod  idem  est) 
in  primum  et  quotieutem  continue,  patet  producta  fore  eequalia,  nam  iidem  sunt  utro- 
bique  factores.  Sed  ex  natura  multiplicationis  et  divisionis  constat,  diviso  producto 
per  unum  e  factoribus,  quotientem  esse  alterum.  Igitur,  si  dividam  productum 
Quorum  terminorum  intermediorum  (6  et  4)  per  primum  (2),  quotiens  (12)  exhibebit 
quartum  proportionalem  queesitum. 

Queestio  1 .  Viator  tribus  horis  conficit  quindecim  milliaria;  quot  conficiet  novem  hora- 
rumspatio?  RespAS.  Patetenim  ex  quaestione.ut.S  ad  15,  ita9  esse  ad  queesitum  :  i.e. 
3  :  15  ::  9  :  ergo  135,  productum  ex  9  in  15,  divisum  per  3,  dabit  qusesitum,  vix.  45. 

Qusst.  3.  Si  2  operarii  4  diebus  merentur  2*.  5  quantam  mercedem  merebuntur 
7  diebus  ?  h.  c.  ut  2  in  4  ad  2,  ita  5  in  7  ad  quaestium  :  sive  8  :  2  : :  35  ?  Unde  inve- 
nitur  qusesila  merces,  viz.  8s,  6d. 

Quaest.  3.  Tres  mercatores,  inita  societate,  lucrifaciunt  100/.  expendebat  autem 
primus  51.  secundus  8/.  tertins  10/.  Qusritur  quantum  lucri  singulis  seorslm  contigit'! 
summa  impensarum  est  23/.  Die  itaque,  ut  23  ad  5,  ita  lOO  ad  qusesitum  :  numerus 
proveniens  indicabit  quantum  primo  de  communi  lucro  debetur;  aequum  nempe  est, 
ut  quam  proportionem  habet  cujusque  irapensa  ad  summam  impensarum,  eandem 
babeat  ipsius  lucrum  ad  summam  lucrorum.  Porro  ad  eundem  modum  dicendo 
23  :  8  : :  100  ?  et  23  :  10 : :  100 :  ?  cseterorum  lucra  innotescent. 

Proportio  composita   inversa   in   simplices  facillime  resolvitur.    p^.  g,  2  homines 
lib.  lib. 

expendunt,  5,  6  diebus  :  30  quot  diebus  expendent  8  homines  ?  Die  primo  2  :  5  : :  8  ? 
inveniens  20 ;  die  igitur  denuo  20  :  6  :  30  :  ?  et  habebis  quaesitum.  Qua  vero  ratione 
terminus  qusesitus  simul  et  semel  per  regulam  satis  intricatam  innotescat,  explicare 
Buperfluum  duco. 

Quaest.  4.  Quatuor  fistulfe  implent  cisternam  12  horis;  quot  horis  implebitur  ilia, 
ab  8  ejusdem  magnitudinis  ?  Dicendam  8  :  4  : :  12  ?  Proindc  4  in  12,  /*.  e.  48,  divisa 
per  8,  exhibent  qusesitum,  e?^.  6.  Neque  in  hoe  casu,  ubi  invertitur  proportio  ulla  est 
nova  dilEcultas;  nam  terminis  rite  dispositis,  semper  habebimus  bina  aequalia  rect- 
angula,  quorum  nnius  notum  est  utrumque  latus,  alterum  vero  conflatur  ex  noto  ter- 
mino in  ignotum  ducto:  quare  dividendo  productum  illud  prius  per  notum  latus,  seu 
factorem  hujus,  proveniet  terminus  ignotus.  Quo  autem  oidine  disponendi  sint  ter- 
mini, ex  ipsa  quajstione  palam  fiet. 


CAP.  II. 

DE    ALLIGATIONE. 

Hegula  alligutimiis  siraplicis  dicitur,  qua,  propositis  duabus  rebus  diversi  pretii 
aut  ponderis,  &c.  invenitur  tertium  quoddam  genus,  ex  datis  ita  compositum,  ut  illius 
pretium  vel  pondus,  &c.  iequetur  dato  cuidam  pretio  vel  ponderi,  &c.  inter  proposita 
intermedio.  E.  g.  Pollex  cubicus  auri  pendit  uncias  (IS),  pollex  cubicus  argenti 
uncias  (12).  Quajritur  pollex  cubicus  metalli  cujusdam  ex  utroque  mixti  qui  pendat 
16  uncias ;  in  quo  problemate,  pondus  intermedium  16  superat  argenti  pondus  per  4, 
et  superatur  ab  auri  pondere  per  2.  Jam,  si  capiamus  |  cubi  argenlei,  et  |  cubi  aurei, 
patet  eas  una  conflatas  dare  pollicem  cubicum  ;  quippe  |  et  |  iequantur  unitati.  Quia 
patet  etiam  metalli  hujusce  mixti  pondus  tequari  dato  intermedio  16  ;  nam  argenti, 
quod  levins  est  per  4,  acrepimus  2  partes  ;  igitur  defectus  est  2  in  4 ;  auri  vero,  quod 
gravins  est  per  2,  accepimus  4  partes:  adeoque  excessus  est  4  in  2,  i.  e.  a?qualis 
defectui ;  qui  pioinde  se  mutuo  toUunt. 

Hinc  oritur  regnla  pro  alligatione  rerum  duarum.  Fractio  quie  nominatur  a  summa 
differentiarnm,  et  numeratur  a  defectu  minoris  infra  medium  indicat  quantitatem 
majoris  snmendam  ;  et  vicissim  quai  eundem  habens  norainatorem,  numeratur  ab 
excessu  majoris  supia  medium,  indicat  quantitatem  minoris  sumendam. 

Quaest.  Sunt  duo  genera  argenti,  uneia  purioris  valet  4,  vilioris  4,  quaeruntur  3 
unciffi  argenti,  quae  valeant  singulae  5?  Resol.  constat  ex  regula,  si  accipiam  |  unciae 
vilioris,  et  J  uneia!  purioris  argenti,  haberi  unam  unciam  mixti  quaesiti ;  haec  triplicata 
solvit  qu??§tioneRi, 
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Quod  si  res  alllgandse  sint  plures  duabus,  dicitur  alligatio  composita.  E.g.mnt 
quinque  vini  genera,  vis  massici  est  1,  chii  3,  faleini  R,  cjecubi  7,  corcyrze  9  :  volo 
wixtum  cujus  vis  sit  4.  MIxti  ffiqualitcr  ex  cliio  et  inassico,  vis  erit  2:  nimirum 
ditnidium  suramaj  dataium  1  et  3,  uti  per  se  patet.  Similiter,  niixti  asqualiter  ex 
falerno  caecubo  et  corcyrfEO,  vis  erit  7,  '•  «■  i  luimeri  21,  sen  suinmse  virium  miiituram 
hancce  componentium,  2  et  7  alligo  cum  vi  intermedia  data,  viz.  4,  defectus  est  2, 
excessus  3,  summa  dlflerentiarum  6:  igitur  sumendse  sunt  |  misturae  prioris,  f  pos- 
terioris  ;  porro  divisis  |  per  2,  quoticns  Indicat  quantum  singulorum,  chii  et  massici, 
Recipiendum  sit.  Similiter  |  divisfe  per  3  dicent  quantum  falerni,  &c.  mixturoe  inesse 
debet.    Proinde  fj  massici,  -^  chii,  ^s  falerni,  j^  cajcubi,  y^^  corcyraei  dabunt  qusesitum. 

Hinc  cernimus,  quomodo  alligatio  composita  ad  simplicem  redueatiir.  Nimirum 
pondera,  pretia,  magnitudines,  aut  qusecunque  demum  sunt  alliganda,  in  binas  coUi- 
gantur  summas,  quse  dividendse  sunt,  utraque,  per  numerum  terminorum  qui  ipsam 
constituunt :  quotientes  juxta  regulam  alli;;ationis  simplicis  alligentur  cum  termino 
intermedio:  qu«  proveniunt  fractiones,  divisse  per  numerum  rerum  summam  ad 
quam  spectant  ingredientium,  indigitabunt  quantitatem  ex  singulis  capiendam. 
Deraonstratio  patet  ex  dictis. 

N,  B.  In  alligatione  plurium  rerum  quaestio  qusevis  innumeras  admitlit  solutiones, 
idque  ob  duplicem  rationem  :  namprimo  termini  deficientes  cum  excedentibus  diver- 
simode  colligi  possunt ;  unde  varii  prodibunt  quotientes,  cum  dato  termino  inter- 
medio alligandi.  Cavendum  tainen  est  ne  dicti  quotientes  sint  simul  majores,  aut 
simul  minores  medio;  quod  si  eveniat,  patet  quaesitum  esse  impossibile.  Secundo, 
unum  eundemque  terminum  licet  saepius  repetere  ;  unde  illius  portio  augebitur,  reli- 
quorum  vero  poitiones  minuentur. 

Libet  in  studiosorum  gratiam  hie  exhibere  solutionem  Celebris  illius  problematis,  ad 
Archimedem  ab  Hierone  propositi. 

Quaest.  Ex  conflatis  auro  et  argento  fit  corona:  quaeritur  quantum  ei  insit  auri, 
quantum  argenti?  coronam  interim  violari  non  sinit  tyrannus.  Respon.  Parentur 
binae  massae,  una  auri,  altera  argenti,  quarum  utraque  sit  ejusdem  ponderis  ac  corona. 
Quibus  paratis,  patet  problema,  alia  forma,  sic  proponi  posse :  datis  v.  g.  libra  auri, 
et  libra  argenti,  invenire  libram  metalll  ex  utroque  compositi,  qufe  sit  datae  inter- 
inediaemolis:  igitur  inquirendse  sunt  massarum  et  coronae  magnitudines.  Quoniam 
vero  coronae  soliditas  geometrice  determinari  nequeat,  opus  est  stratagemate.  Sin- 
guise  ergo  vasi  aqua  pleno  scorsim  immergantur ;  mensuretur  autem  quantitas  aquae 
ad  cujusque  immersionem  profluentis  quam  immersae  moH  raagnitudine  aequalem  esse 
constat:  iramerso  utique  auro,  aqua  exundans  sit  5,  argento  9,  corona  6.  Hue  igitur 
redit  quaestio  ;  datis  libra  auri  cujus  raagnitudo  est  5,  et  libra  argenti  cujus  magnitudo 
est  9,  quaeritur  quantum  ex  singulis  capere  oporteat,  ut  habeamus  libram  metalli 
cujus  magnitudo  sit  6:  proinde  alligatis  9  et  5  cum  magnitudine  intermedia  6,  inno- 
tescet  quantitas  auri,  viz.  a  lib.  et  \  lib.  quantitas  argenti,  coronae  immisti. 

Hinc  patet,  quam  non  dilBcile  sit  problema,  ob  cujus  solutionem  notum  illud  st^tma 
ingeminavit  olim  Archimedes. 


CAP.  HI. 

DE   PROGBESSIONE   AHITHMETICA    ET    GEOMETBICA,   ET   DE    LOGAHITHMIS. 

PnoGRESSio  Arithmetica  dicitur  series  numerorum,  eadem  communi  differentia 
crescentium  vel  decrescentium.  E.  g.  In  hac  serie  1.  4.  7- 10.  13.  16. 19.  22.  25,  3est 
communis  excessus,  quo  terminus  secundus  excedit  primum,  tertius  secundum,  quartus 
tertium,  et  sic  deinceps  :  et  in  hac  altera  decrescentium  serie,  16.  13.  11.  9.  7.  5.  3.  1, 
2  est  communis  defectus,  quo  terminus  quilibet  a  praecedenti  deficit. 

Jam  ex  ipso  serierum  harumce  intuitu  et  quam  priemisimus  definitione,  manifestum 
est,  unumquemque  terminum  continere  minorem  extremum,  simul  ac  communem 
differentiam,  multiplicatam  per  numerum  locorum  quibus  ab  eodem  dislat.  E,  g.  In 
prima  serie  terminus  quintus  13  constat  ex  minore  extrcmo  1,  et  communi  differentia 
3,  ducta  in  4,  i.  e.  numerum  locorum  quibus  a  minimo  extreme  distal.  Hinc  dato 
minore  extreme,  et  communi  differentia,  terminus  quivis,  e.  g.  a  minimo  undecimus 
exclusive,  facile  inveniri  potest,  ducendo  differentiam  3  in  11,  et  productum  33 
minori  extremo  1  addendo.  Idem  invenitur,  datis  majore  extreme,  differentia  com- 
muni, et  numero  locorum  quibus  terminus  quaesitus  a  maximo  sejungitur,  ducendo 
communem  differentiam  in  numerum  locorum  datum,  et  productum  e  majore  extremo 
auferendo.  Patet  etiam  qua  ratione,  datis  termino  quolibet,  ejusdem  indice,  et  com- 
muni differentia,  terminus  primus  assignetur )  et  quomodo  ex  datis  termino  quovit. 
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illius  indice,  et  minore  extremo,  communis  differentia  itemque  ex  datis  termino,  dif- 
ferentia, et  minore  extremo,  termini  index  eruatur.  Quin  et  illud  etiam  patet,  viz. 
dimidium  summae  duorum  terminorum  asquari  medio  proportionali  arithmetico.  E.g. 
7  et  J3  faciunt  20,  cujus  dimidium  10  est  terminus  inter  dates  medius  (vide  seriem 
primam).  Haec  et  alia  bene  multa  theoremata  ac  problemata,  eorumque  Bolutiones, 
ex  ipsa  progressionis  arithmeticae  natura  facile  quisquam  deduxerit,  praesertim  si 
logistica  speciosa  utatur.    Quapropter  ea  exercitii  causa  tyronibus  relinquo. 

Progressio  geometrica  vocatur  series  numerorum,  eadem  continua  ratione  cres- 
centium  vel  decrescentium.  E.  g.  3.  6.  12.  24.  48.  SS.  sunt  in  progressione  geome- 
trica, cujus  ratio  communis  est  dupla,  nimirum  terminus  quisque  duplus  est  praece- 
dentis.  Similiter  numeri  hujus  decrescentis  seriei,  81 .  27.  9.  3.  1 .  progrediuntur 
ratione  subtripla,  i.  e.  terminus  quilibet  praecedentis  subtriplus  est  sive  4- 

Ubi  observandum  est,  terminum  quemvis  conflari  ex  potestate  communis  rationis, 
ipsi  cognomine,  in  terminum  primum  ducta.  E.  g.  In  serie  prima,  48,  terminus 
exclusive  quartus,  producitur  ex  16,  potestate  quarta  numeri  2  (i.  e.  quse  generatur 
ex  2  ter  in  seipsum  ducto,  siquidem  ipsa  radix  dicitur  potestas  prima)  per  terminum 
primum  3  multiplicata.  Quamobrem  ea  quas  de  progressione  arlthmetica  diximus 
etiam  hie  locum  habent,  si  pro  additione  et  subductione  multiplicationem  et  divi- 
sionem,  pro  multiplicatione  et  divisione  involutionem  et  evolutionem,  eive  radicum* 
extractionem  adhibeamus.  E.  g.  Quemadmodum  in  progressione  arithmetica  summa 
extremorum  bisecta  dat  medium  arithraeticum,  ita  in  progressione  geometrica  medius 
proportionalis  est  radix  product!  extremorum.  Adeoque  theoremata  et  problemata 
qiiod  spectat,  lis,  cum  ilia  ex  nuda  serierum  contemplatione  facillime  eruantur,  ulte- 
rius  deducendis  non  immorabimur. 

At  vero  unum  est  progressionis  geometricae  theorema,  ex  quo  olim  derivata  fuit,  et 
etiamnum  dependet  nobilis  Logarithmorum  scientia;  quodque  adeo  hie  visum  est 
explicare. 

In  progressione  geometrica  cujus  principium  est  unitas,  rectangulum  duorum  quo- 
rumlibet  terminorum  asquatur  termino  ejusdem  progressionis,  qui  pro  indice  habet 

summam  indicum  factorum.  £.  g-.  Si  sequentis  seriei  Ja'i'o  3*  4  s'  fit  '^'"^*" 
mus  terminum  secundum  2  in  quartum  8,  productum  16  est  terminus  quintus,  cujus 
index  4  sequatur  indicibus  secundi  et  quarti  una  coUectis. 

Ratio  manifesta  est :  nam  quaelibet  potestas,  in  aliara  quamcunque  ejusdem  radicis 
ducta,  procreat  tertiam,  cujus  dimensiones  tot  sunt,  quot  fuere  in  utraque  potestate 
generante.  Sed  in  progressione  geometrica,  cujus  terminus  primus  sit  unitas,  patet 
rellquos  omnes  subsequentes  esse  potestates  ex  communi  ratione  genitas,  quarum 
singuIaB  tot  habeant  dimensiones,  quot  locis  ab  unitate  distant. 

Igitur  si  infinitse  progreasioni  geometricae  adscriberetur  indicum  series  itidem 
infinita,  ad  obtinendum  duorum  terminorum  rectangulum  haud  necesse  foret  unum 
per  alteram  multiplicare ;  oporteret  solummodo,  indicibus  una  collectis,  quaerere 
indicem  qui  aggregate  aequetur ;  is  sibi  adscriptum  ostenderet  rectangulum  quaesitum. 
Similiter,  si  dividendus  sit  unus  terminus  per  alium,  differentia  indicum,  si  extra- 
henda  sit  radix  quadrata  aut  cubica,  J  aut  J  indicis,  quffisitum  quotum,  vel  radicem, 
indigltaret. 

Hinc  patet,  difficiliores  arithmetica;  operationes  insigni  compendio  exerceri  posse, 
si  conderentur  tabulae,  in  quibus  numeri  naturali  ordine  collocati  habeant  singuli 
indicem  a  latere  respondentem  :  tunc  quippe  multiplicatio  sola  additione ;  divisio, 
subductione ;  extractio  radicum,  bisectione  vel  trisectione  indicum,  peragerentur. 
Sed  indices  illos,  sive  logarithmos,  numeris  accommodare,  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est;  in 
quo  exantlando  plurimi  desudarunt  mathematici. 

Primi  quidem  tabularum  conditores  hac  fere  methodo  usi  sunt.  Numeris  1. 10.  100. 
1000,  &c.  in  progressione  decupla  existentibus,  logarithmos  assignarunt  0.0000000. 
1.0000000.  2.0000000.  3.0000000,  &c.  Deinde  ut  numeri  alicujus,  v.  g.  4,  inter  1  et 
10  intermedii,  logarithmum  invenirent,  adjectis  utrique  septem  cyfris,  inter  1,0000000, 
et  10.0000000,  medium  proportionalem  quaesiere ;  qui  si  minor  esset  quara  4,  inter 
ipsum  et  10.0000000,  si  vero  major,  inter  eum  et  l.OOOOOOO,  medius  proportionalis 
indagandus  erat :  porro  inter  hunc  (si  minor  esset  quam  4)  et  proxime  majorem,  sin 
major,  et  proxime  minorem,  denuo  qiiaerebant  medium  proportionalem  ;  et  sic 
deinceps,  usque  dum  ventum  fuisset  ad  numerum,  uon  nisi  insensibili  particula,  puta 
ioo5ss5o>  *  proposito  4  differentem.  Hujus  autem  logarithmos  obtinebatur,  inve- 
niendo  medium  arithmeticum  inter  logarithmos  numerorum  1  et  10,  et  alium  inter 
ipsum  et  logarithmum  denarii,  &c.    Jam  si  bipartiatur  logarithmus  numeri  4,  habe- 

•  N.  B.  Quomodo  potestatiim  quarumvia  radices  cxtrahantur,  lector  diligeus,  JHxta  metbodum  quam 
secuti  siiraiis  de  qaadrato  et cubo  eorumque  radicibus  agemes,  invcstigare  poteiit. 
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bitur  logarithmue  binarii,  idem  duplicatus  dat  logarithmum  numeri  16;  ct  si  loga- 
rithmo  quatetnionis  addatur  logaritlimus  binarii,  summa  erit  logarithmus  octonarii. 
Simili  methodo,  ex  uno  logarithmo  numerii  4  alii  innumeri  inveniri  possunt. 

Ad  eundem  modum,  cilin  cEeteris  numeris  inter  unitatem  et  decadem  intermedils 
aptati  essent  logarithmi,  alios  quamplurimos  eorum  summa3,  ditferentise,  &c.  suppedi- 
tarunt.  Sed  de  his  satis ;  neque  enim  omnia  qu?e  ad  logarithmos  spectant  tradere 
Etatuimus :  id  duntaxat  propositum  fuit,  eorum  naturam,  usum,  et  inventionem  qua- 
dantenus  exponere. 


MISCELLANEA  MATHEMATICA : 

SIVE  COGITATA  NONNULLA 


DE  RADICIBUS   SURDIS,  DB   SISTU   AERIS,  DE  CONO  aiQUILATERO  ET  CYLINDRO 

EIDEM  SPHSR^  CIRCUMSCRIPTIS,  DE  LUDO  ALGEBRAICO  ;  ET  PAR/ENETICA 
:__    _   .       QU-EDAM  AD  STUDIUM  MATIIESEOS,  PRSSERTIM  ALGEBRSl. 
AUTORE  •  •  *  »  ART.  BAG.  TRIN.  COL.  DUB. 


EGREGIO  ADOLESCENTI 
D.   SAMUELI    MOLYNEUX. 

IN  AOADEMIA  DUBLINIENSI  SOCIOKUItl  COMMENSALI,  FILIO  VIRI  CLARIBSIMI  OULIELMI 
UOLYNEUX,  PAUCIS  AB  HINC  ANNIS  ACERBO  TAM  PATRI*  (JHAM  REI  LITERARI  FATO 
DENATI. 

EQREGIE  AD0LE3CENS, 

Tanta  fuit  patris  tui,  dura  viveret,  apud  eruditos  existimatio,  ut  me  rem  iis  pergratam 
facturum  arbitrer,  si  iilium,  sui  acuminis  ac  solertiae  hasredem,  ipsum  reliquisse  palam 
faciam.  Fatendum  quidem  est,  patruum  tuum,  virum  doctrinajuxta  ac  humanitate 
insigni,  tale  aliquid  jam  pridem  *  fecisse.  Viderat  nimirum  vir  clarissimus,  eam  esse 
tui  necdum  adolescentis  indolem,  ut  te  olim  paterna  pressurum  vestigia  verisimile 
judicaret.  Cujus  tanti  viri  auctoritas  apud  me  usque  eo  valuit,  ut  deinceps  magnum  de 
te  spem  conceperim.  Nunc  autem,  cum  ipse  studiorum  tuoium  conscius,  te  saniori 
philosophies  et  mathesi  operam  strenue  navautem  cernam  ;  quum  spinas  quibus  obsepta 
videtur  mathesis,  quaeque  alios  quamplurimos  ab  ejus  studio  deterrere  solent,  te  i^ 
contra  ad  alacrius  pergendum  stimulare  ;  quum  denique  ad  industriam  illam  et  sciendi 
ardorem  prtclaram  ingenii  vim  sentiam  accedere;  exundantem  nequeo  cohibere 
laetitiam  quia  in  orbem  literatum  effluat,  teque  ex  praecipuis  (si  modo  JJeus  vitam 
largiatur  et  salutem)  ineuntis  ssculi  ornamentis  fore,  certissimo  sane  augurio  prse- 
nuntiem.  Proinde,  sequentibus  quantuliscunque  ad  te  delatis,  ansam  hancce  tecum 
publice  colloquendi  arripere  gestiebam  ;  cum  ut  ipse  proprio  cedam  alfectui,  turn  ut 
tu  expectatione  de  te  coorta  tanquam  vinculo  quodam  alioqui  non  ingrato,  illi  rerum 
pulcherrimarum  studio  devinciare. 


DE  RADICIBUS  SURDIS. 

In  mihi  olim  in  mentem  venit,  ut  putarem  praxin  algebraicam  factum  iri  nonnihil 
faciliorem,  si  ablegato  signo  radical!,  alia  queepiam  excogitaretur  potestatum  imper- 
fectarum  radices  computandi  methodus,  quse  ab  usitata  in  reliquis  operationum  forma 
minus  abhorreret.    Nimirum  quemadmodum  in  arithmetica  longe  facillus  tractantur 

*  Vide cpistoUm Iliomse  Molyne«x,M, D.ad  Episcopiun  Cloghevensera  Pliilosopli. Transact.  No. S8«. 
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fractiones  a  vulgarlbus  ad  decimales  reductEe,  quia  tunc  iiotse  cujusque  locononiinatoris 
vicem  obeunte,  altera  sui  parte  truncantur,  similique  forma  ac  integri  descriptffi, 
eandcmque  cum  iisseriem  constituentes,  iisdem  itidein  legibus  subjiciuntur;  sic  si  ex 
logisticaetiam  speciosaablegaretur  nota ista radicalis  f  V  ]  quae,  ut  nominator  interfrac- 
tiones  et  integros,  operationum  diversitatem  inter  radices  surdas  ac  rationales  inducit, 
praxis  proculdubio  minus  intricata  cvaderet. 

Quidni  itaque  radices  quaseunque  surdas,  perinde  ac  rationales,  per  nudas  duntaxat 
literas  designemus,  t'.  g.  pro  \/  b  substituto  c  vel  d  ?  Quippe  surdis  ad  hunc  modum 
designatis,  nihil  intererit  inter  eas  ac  potestatum  perfcctarum  radices;  additio,  sub- 
ductio,  multiplicatio,  &c.  ad  eundem  modum  utrobique  peragentur.  Sed  objicere  in 
promptuest.  vel  magisquamsignumradicale, species hacratione  multiplicalascalculum 
divexare.  Siquidem  cum  nulla  sit  affinitas  seu  connexio  inter  b  et  c,  adeoque  una  ex 
altera  agnosci  nequeat,  videtur  illius  radix  aptius  designari  per  V  b,  cujus  statim  ac 
cernitur  innotescit  significatio.  Respoudeo,  huic  malo  mederi  posse,  si «.  ^.  Graecum 
alphabetum  ad  designandas  radices  introducamus,  scribendo /3  pro  V  J,  J  pro  V  d, 
&c.  Quo  pacto  non  tarn  ipsae  literse  quam  characteres  varlabuntur,  et  nota  qusevis 
substituta  in  tantum  referet  primitivam,  ut  scrupulo  non  sit  locus. 

Quantitatis  ex  aliarum  multiplicatione  aut  divisione  conflatse  radix  designabitur  per 
earundem  radices  similiter  multiplicatas  seu  divisas.    E.  g.V  bo  =  px,  et  V  ^  = 

Si  vero  proponatur  quantitas  multinomla,  seu  constans  ex  pluribus  membris  (in 
quibus  nulla  sit  quantitas  ignota)  signis  +  aut  —  inter  se  connexis  ;  deslgnetur  horum 
aggregatum  (quod  et  alias  quidem  saepe  fit)  per  unicam  aliquam  literam.  E.  g,  fiat 
a  +  b  —  c  ^  g,  c=:g-,  cujus  radix  est  y. 

Quaeris  autem  quid  fiat  ubi  ignotie  quantitates  notis  connectantur  ;  sit  v,  g,  potestas 
imperfecta/ +  x :  nam  si  utamur  t  et  f  partium  nempe  potestatis  radicibus,  ex  iis 
nequit  detcrminari  radix  totlus'!  Quidni  igitur  exsequemus  potestatem  datam  im- 
perfectam  alteri  cuidam  perfecta;,  viz.  /+  3c=_f+  2/1  +  ??,  ve\_g/+  3ff^  + 

3/ll  +  f??,  &c.?    Tunc  enim  erit/+  |  =  ^/+  j;  vel  ^/+  x,  &c. 

Sed  illud  praetermissum  est,  qua  ratione  radicis  genus  dignoscatur ;  utrum  scilicet 
sit  quadratica,  aut  cubica,  aut  biquadratica.  Num  itaque  quadraticis  linquendi  sunt 
characteres  Grseci,  reliquisque  deinceps  alii  itidem  assignandi?  An  potius  manente 
eodem  charactere,  pXincto  supra  notato  radicem  quadratam,  binis  cubicam,  tribus 
biquadraticam,  atque  Ita  porro  indigitemus :  c.  g.  a  significet  radicem  quadraticam 

quantitatis  per  a  designatse,  a  radicem  cubicam,  a  biquadraticam,  Sec?  quo  quidem 
modo  tluxiones  primae,  secundae,  tertiae,  &c.  designantur.  Seu  denique  id  satis  ducamus 
C[uod  per  retrogressum  innotescat  radicis  denominatio  ?  Quippe  inter  operandum  nihil 
interest  cujus  generis  sit  radix  allqua,  quandoquidem  omnes  absque  signo  radical! 
notatae,  iisdem  subsint  legibus,  et  ad  eundem  modum  tractentur. 

Cruda  quidem  sunt  haec  et  imperfecta,  quamque  nuUius  sint  pretii  ut  a  me  pro- 
ponuntur,  sat  cerno.  Tu  autem,  clarissime  ado/escens,  cui  nee  otium  deest  nee  ingenium, 
ex  hocce  sterquilinio  boni  aliquid  fortasse  extraxeris.  Cajterum  baud  scio,  an  ea  quae 
disseruimus  tyronibus  (reliquos  ista  flocci  facturos  scio)  quadantenus  usui  esse  possint, 
eorumque  ope  disquisitionis  analyticae filum  nonnonquam  enodetur  eliminatis,  cum  ipso 
signo  radical],  operationibus  q\iae  illud  comitantur  heterogeneis.  Utut  id  sit,  mihi 
visus  sum  iis  ex  parte  adbibitis,  vulgarem  dc  surdis  doctrinam,  brevius  et  clarius 
quam  ab  uUo  quod  sciam  factum  est,  posse  explicare.     Proinde  rem  ipsam  aggredior. 

Radices  surdae  dicuntur  esse  commensurabilea,  cum  earum  ad  invicem  ratio  per 
numeros  rationales  exprimi  possit;  quod  si  fieri  nequeat,  iucommensurabiles  appel- 
lantur.  Porro  si  propositis  duabus  radicibus  surdis,  quaerere  oporteat,  utrum  sint 
commensurabiles  necne  ;  inveniatur  exponens  rationis  existentis  inter  potestates  quibus 
prffifigitur  signum  radicale :  hie  si  sit  potestas  peifecta,  habens  eundem  indicem  ac 
radices  propositae,  erunt  illae  commensuraljiles :  sin  minus,  incommensurabiles  cen- 
sendffi  sunt.  E.  g.  Sint  radices  propositae  r  24  et  r  54.  |  fractio  quadrata  exponit 
rationem  potestatis  unius  24  ad  alteram  54;  adeoque  radices  sunt  commensurabiles, 

viz.  »'24:  >^54  :  :  2  :  3.  Proponatur  denuo  ^  320  et  ^  135  :  ratio  numeri  320  ad 
135  exponitur  per  ^*,  cubum  nempe  pcrfectum,  cujus  radix  |  indicat  rationem  radicis 
unius  Jr320  ad  reliquam  ^  125.    Demonstratio  manifestaest,  siquidem  norunt  omnes 

radices  quadratas  esse  in  ratione  subduplicata,  cubica  in  subtriplicata,  biquadraticasin 
subquadruplicata,  et  sic  deinceps  potestatum  respectivarum. 

Quod  si  radices  sint  heterogeneae  quarum  exploranda  est  ratio,  ad  idem  genus 
reducantur,  involvendo  numeros  signo  radical!  affixes,  singulos  juxta  indieem  radicis 
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altenus;  quibus  sic  involutis  praefigenda  erit  nota  radicalis  cum  indice  ex  indicibus 
^rimo  datis  in  se  mutuo  ductis  conflato.  E.  g.  Sint  radices  suvdae  heterogeneaj  j^S  et 
''11.  Cubatis  5,  et  quadiatis  11,  proveiiiunt  125  et  121  .  his  praefixum  signum 
radicale  cum  indice  6  pra;stat  radices  liomogeneas  t^  125  et  i^  121.  Hujus  operationis 
ut  cernatur  ratio,  designenius  f'  5  per  speciem  quamvis  simplicem,  puta  i,  et  i^W  per 
c ;  eritque  r  ib  =  ^  5,  et  r  ccc  =1^  H,  et  ^ bhmb  =  r  ) 25,  et  ^  cccccc  =P  121 . 
Ubi  porro  patet  quod  ^  bbbbbb  =  ^  4*  et  ^  cccccc  =  }ccc. 

Additionem  quod  attinet  radicum  surdarum,  ilia,  si  sint  commerisurabiles,  fit  praefi- 
gendo  summam  terminorum  rationis  signo  radical!,  cui  suffigendus  est  communis  divisor 
cujus  ope  dictae  rationis  termini  innotueiunt.  £.  g-.  K 24  +  ^  54  =  5  p6.  Nam  ex 
antedictis,  et  iis  quae  sequunter  de  multiplicatione,  r  24  =  2  ^  6,  et  ^  54  =  3  ^  6. 
Ad  eundem  modem  fit  subductio,  nisi  quod  differentia  terminorum  exponentis  signo 
radical!  praefigatur.  Si  addendse  sunt  aut  subducendie  radices  surdae  incommen- 
surabiles,  mediantibus  signis  +  aut  —  connectantur.  E.g.V  6  +  a/ 3et\/ 6— \/ 3 
sunt  summa  et  differentia  radicum  numerorum  6  et  3  ;  quo  quidem  modo  surdis  addun- 
tur  aut  subducuntur  etiam  numeri  rationales. 

Si  radix  surda  per  aliam  homogeneam  multiplicanda  sit;  rectangulo  potestatum 

praeponatur  nota  radicalis,  simulque  index  communis.  £.  «■.  >'3  x  <^  7  =  ^21  et 
333.  ° 

1^  g  y.  ir!ii-=z  IT gx.  Ad  cujus  praxeos  demonstrationem,  designentur  radices  nume- 
rorum 3  et  7  per  A  et  rf,  ut  sit  4J  ^  3  et  rfrf  =  7,  et  liquido  constabit,  quod  ^  bbdd:= 
bd,  i.  e.  radix  quadrata  producti  aequatur  producto  radicum  quod.  Idem  ad  eundem 
modum  ostendi  potest  de  aliis  quibuscunque  radicibus,  cubicis,  biquadraticis,  &c. 
Radices  heterogeneae,  priusquam  multiplicentur,  ad  homogeneas  reducendae.  Si 
numerus  rationalis  in  surdum  ducendus  sit,  elevetur  ille  ad  potestatem  datae  imper- 

fectae  cognominem,  cui  prafigatur  nota  radicalis,  unaque  ejusdem  potestatis  index, 
3333  3 

Ctetera  ut  prius.     E.  g.5  X  f'  4  =  f'  125  X  >'  4  ^  K  500.    Vel  brevius  sic,  5   r 

4 ;  et  generaliter  b  X   ^  c  ■=  ^  b  °,r  c,  \e\  b  °^  c. 

Divisionem  quod  attinet,  quoties  dividendus  et  divisor  sunt  ambo  radices  surdae, 
ablata  (si  qua  sit)  heterogeneitate,  nota  radicalis  cum  proprio  indice  quotient!  potes- 
tatum priefixa,  quotum  quKsitum  exhibebit.  E.  g.  i^T~i^S'=^\:=ir2\.  Si 
vero  ex  duobus  alteruter  duntaxat  numerus  seu  species  signo  radical!  aificitur  ; 
reliquus.juxta  indicem  radicis  datas  involutus,  notae  radical!  suffigatur :  deinde  ut  prius. 
•E.  f.  r  96 -f- 4  =  f'Se -i- r  64  >^J|  ^  f^|.    Vel  sine  praaparatione  >^96.    Et  gene- 

4 

raliter  r  c  -7-  4  =:  (^^  vel  f'fl   Hasc,  velut  prascedentia,  facillime  demonstrantur. 
ba  ba 


DE  jESTU  AERIS. 

NoN  ita  pridem  incidi  in  librum  cui  titulus,  De  Imperio  Solis  et  Luiue  in  Corpora 
humana,  authore  viro  cl.  RI.  D.  et  S.  R.  S.  Qui  sane  quantus  sit  et  quantulus  sim  ipse, 
non  ignoro.  Sed  ut  libere  dicam  quod  sentio,  sententiam  ejus  De  Mstu  Aeris,  quam 
ibidem  explicatam  dat,  utpote  celeberrimi  Newton!  principlis  innixam,  ambabus  ulnia 
amplexus  sum.  Verumtamen  baud  scio,  an  author  ingeniosus  phaenomenon  quorundam 
jsthuc  pertinentium  causas  tarn  recte  assecutns  sit.  Quam  vero  justa  sit  dubitandi 
ratio,  tu  cujus  perspectum  habeo  acumen,  optime  judicabis. 

Tribuit  vir  el.  altiorem  aeris  circa  aequinoctia  tumorem  figurae  sphaeroidali  terras  : 
differentiam  insuper  inter  aeris  intumescentiam,  quae  a  luna  meridional!,  et  illam  quae 
a  luna  (ut  ita  loquar)  antimeridionali  in  sphiera  obliqua  excitatur,  eidem  causae  accep- 
tam  refert.  Ego  vero  neutrius  istorura  phaenomendn  explicationem  aboblata  sphaeroide 
petendam  duco.  Propterea  quod,  primo,  quamvis  sententia  quae  massam  aereo-terres- 
tremea  esse  figura  contendit,  rationibus  tarn  physicisquam  matheniaticis  comprobetur, 

T 
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et  nonnullis  item  phanomenis  pulchre  respondeat ;  non  tamen  apud  omnes  usque  adeo 
obtinet,  lit  null!  veteris,  vel  etiam  oppositfe  sententiiE  fautores,  iique  non  minima 
notae  viii,  hodie  reperiantur.  Et  sane  memiiii,  D.  Chardellou  astronomias  peritis- 
simum,  abhinc  plus  minus  sesqnianno,  milii  indicasse,  sibi  ex  observationibus  astrono- 
micisaxem  terra;  diametro  a;quatoiis  compertum  esse  longiorem  :  adeoqiie  terram  esse 
quidem  spha;roidem,  sed  qualem  vult  Burnetius,  ad  polos  assurgentem,  prope 
ffiquatorem  vero  humiliorem.  Atlamen  quod  ad  me  attinet,  mallem  quidem  viri 
clarissimi  observationes  potius  in  dubium  vocare,  qiiam  argumentis  qua  terram  esse 
oblatam  demonstrant  obviam  ire.  Nihilomiims,  quoniam  sententia  ista  non  onui'Dus 
asque  arridet,  illamtanquam  principium  ad  phaenomenon  ullum  explicandum  adhiben 
nollem,  nisi  res  aliter  commode  explicari  nequeat.  Sed  secundo,  tantum  abest  quod 
supradictorum  effectiium  explicatio  sphasroidalem  terra;  figuram  necessano  poscat,  ut 
vix  ullam  inde  lueis  particulam  mutuari  videatur :  id  quod,  appositis  quiEin  banc  rem 
scribit  vir  olarissimus,  ostendere  conabor.  "Altius  (inquit)  solito  se  attoUitaer  circa 
duo  a;quinoctia,  quoniam  cum  a;i|ulnoctialis  linea  illi  globi  terrestris  circulo  adversa 
respondeat  qui  diametrum  habet  maximam,  utrumque  sidus  dum  in  ilia  versatur  terrae 
est  vicinius."  De  Imp.  Sol.  et  Luv.  p.  9.  Jam  vero,  utrum  vicinior  iste  luminanum 
situsparsitattollendoaeri  in  cumulum  solito  sensibiliteraltiorem,  meritoambisi  potest. 
Etenimtantilla  est  differentia  interaxemtransversumetconjugatumillipseos,cujusvolu- 

tione  gignttur  spha?rois  terrestris,  ut  ilia  ad 

sphferam  quamproxime  accedat.    Verum  ut 

accuratius  rem  proscquamur,  designet  add 

sectionem  per  polos  massae  aereo-terrestris, 

in  qua  sit  d  c  axis  a  b  diameter  aequatoris. 

Jam  inito  cakulo,  deprehendi  vim  luna  at- 

tractricem  in  b  vel  a  non  esse  5^55  sui  parte 

fortiorem  quam  foret  in  c  vel  d,  si  ilia  polo 

alterutri  directeimmineret|etproinde  differ- 

entiunculam    istam     eifectui   uUi    sensibili 

edendoimparemomninoesse.Considerandum 

etiam,  lunam  ab  asquatore  nunquam  tertia 

parte  arcus  b  d  distare,  dictamque  proinde 

quantulamcunque  differentiam  adhuc  valde 

minuendam  esse.     Quod  antem  de  luna  diximus,  id  de  sole,  cum  raultis  vicibus  longlus 

absit,  adhuc  magis  constabit. 

Verum  quidem  est  D.  Mead  alias  insuper  causas  aestus  prope  aequinoctia  altiorls 
attulisse ;  viz.  "  agitationem  fluidi  spliEevoidis  in  major!  orbe  se  resolventis  majorem, 
praeterea  vim  centrifugam  effectum  habentem  eo  loci  longe  maximum."  Quod  ad 
primam,  etsi  ilia  prima  fronte  nonnihil  prffi  se  ferre  visa  sit,  fatendum  tamen  est,  me 
non  omnino  percipere,  quomodo  aliquid  inde  ad  distinctam  rei  propositae  explicationem 
faciens  colligi  possit.  Quod  ad  secundam,  constat  sane  vim  centrifugam  prope 
aequatorem  esse  longe  maximam,  et  proptereamassamaereo-terrestrem  figuram  oblatEe 
sphaeroidls  induisse  :  quid  vero  aliiid  liinc  sequatur  non  intelligo. 

Verum  etiamsi  concedamus  aerem,  propter  causas  a  clarissimo  viro  allatas,  circa 
aequinoctia  ad  aequatorem  supra  modum  tumefleri ;  non  tamen  inde  apparet,  quamobrem 
apud  nos,  qui  tarn  procul  ab  aequatore  degimus,  tum  temporis  altius  solito  attollatur  : 
quinimo  contrarium  sequi  videtur.  Sequenti  pagina  sic  scribit  D.  Mead.  "  Ut  finem 
tandem  faciani,  in  iisdem  parallelis  ubi  lunas  declinatio  est,  ilium  cceli  polum  versus 
qui  altissimus  insurgit,  validissima  est  attractio,  cum  ilia  ad  ejus  loci  meridianum 
veiticem  accedit,  minima  vero,  ubi  pervenit  ad  meridianum  loci  oppositi ;  quod  contra 
contingit  in  parallelis  his  adverais.  Causa  est  in  sphaeroide  terrae Ktberisque  figura." 
Ergo  vero  causam  non  esse  in  terrae  et  ambientis  aetheris  figura  propterea  pulo,  quod 
posita  terra  vel  perfecte  spherica,  vel  etiam  oblonga,  idem  certe  eveniret,  uli  infra 
patebit.  Restat  ut  harum  reruin  explicationem  ipseaggrediar,  siquidem  eopriesertim 
nomine  suspecta  mihi  fuit  ratio  a  spbasroidali  terrs  figura  deducta,  quod,  nulla  ipsius 
habita  ralionc,  res  tota  clarissime  simul  ac  facillime  exponi  posse  videbatar. 

Newtonus,  Operissui  Physico-Matbematici,  lib.  iii.  prop.  24.  ubi  aestuum  marinovum 
phenomena  explicat,  baec  habet :  "  Pendet  etiam  effectus  utriusque  lumiiiaris  ex  ipsius 
declinatione  seu  distantia  ab  aequatore.  Nam  si  luminare  in  polo  constitueretur, 
traheret  illud  singulas  aquse  partes  constanter,  absque actionis  intensione  et  remissione, 
adeoque  nullam  motus  reciprocationem  cleret.  Igitur  luminaria  recedendo  ab  aequatore 
polum  versus  effectus  suos  gradatim  amittent,  et  propterea  minores  ciebunt  aestus  in 
syzygiis  solstitialibus  quam  in  aequinoctialibus."  Atqui  non  alia  causa  videtur  quae- 
renda  ullius  phaenomeni  aestus  aerei,  quam  quee  ad  similem  effectum  in  acstu  marino 
excitandum  sufficiat.  Sed  ut  id  quod  a  viro  per  totum  orbem  longe  celeberrimo 
breviter  adeoque  subobscure  traditum  est,  uberius  exponam  ;  sit  inpriore  figura  adcb 
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meridianus,  6t  a  i  axis  mass*  aereo-terrestris ;  sol  autem  et  luna  in  polo  constitui  con- 
cipiantur.  Manifestum  est,  quamvis  massas  aereee  partem,  puta  d,  durante  circumvo- 
liitione  diiiraa,  eandera  semper  distanliam  k  luminaribiis  tueri,  adeoque  vi  ubique 
a^quali  in  eorum  corpora  train.  Proinde  aer  non  uiio  tempore  attollitur,  alio  deprimi- 
tur,  sad  per  totum  diem  in  eadem  haeret  altitudine.  Veriun  secundo,  in  eadem  Bgura 
repraesentet  acid  sqiiatorem  aut  parallelum  quemvis,  liiminaria  interim  in  piano 
iBquinoctiali  existant ;  quo  tempore  manifestum  est,  tumipsum  iequatorem,  turn  singulos 
parallelos,  elllpticam  induere  fignram.  Manifestum  etiam  est,  aerem  qui  nur.i;  a, 
apicemaxistransversijObtinet,  adeoque  altissimusinsurgit,  post  sexthoras,c,extremum 
axis,  conjugati,  ubi  humillimusdeprimetur,  occupaturum,  maximamque  proinde  motus 
reciprocationem  cieri.  Ut  igitur  rem  omnem  simul  absolvam,  gibbos  sphiEroidis 
aestuosre  triplici  ratione  locari  concipiamus;  vel  in  polls,  vel  in  Eequatore,  vel  in  locis 
intermediis.  In  primo  casu,  esset  planum  rotationis  diurnic  ad  axem  sphaeroidis 
perpendiculare,  adeoque circulus  ;  unde  nullusforet  a^stus  :  insecimdo,esset  ad  eundem 
parallelum,  adeoque  ellipsis,  inter  cujus  axes  maxima  sit  diflferentia;  unde  maximi 
forent  aestus :  in  tertio,  quo  magis  ad  situm  perpendicularem  accederet,  eo  circulo 
vicinius  esset,  adeoque  minores  forent  aestus. 

Reliquum  est  ut  demonstrem,  differentiam  quae  est  in  sphaara  obliqua  inter  testum 
quemvis  et  subsequentem,  ubi  luna  extra  sequatorem  vagatur,  terra  poslta  vel  oblata, 

vel  ad  amussim  sphjerica,  vel  etiam  oblonga, 

perinde  causatum  iri.    Sit  a  i  axis  mundi  g  d 

asquator,  A  locus  quivis,/*  loci  parallelus,  h  I 

axis  sphaeroidis  aestuosae  ob  actionem,  potis- 

simum,  lunae  utrinque  tumentis.   Luna  autem 

prope  I  constituatur.  Demonstrandum  est  c  k 

altitudinum  aeris,  luna  prope  loci  meridia- 

num  existente,  raajorem  esse  c  f^  aeris  alti- 
tudine, ubi  luna  meridianum  loci   oppositi 

transierit.     Ducatur  p  s  parallelus  priori  ex 

adverso  respondens,  et  producantur  c  k,  cf 

ad  p  et  «.     Per  constructionem  arcus  p  h 

aequalis  est  arcui  k  I ;  ergo  arcus/ A  major 

est  arcu  k  I ;  ergo  propter  ellipsin  recta  /  s 

minor  est  recta  kp,  et/e  minor  k  c  Q.  e.  d. 


DE  CONO  iEQUILATERO  ET  CYLINDRO,  EIDEM 
SPHiERjE  CIRCUMSCRIPTIS. 

LEMMA. 

Latus  trianguli  aeqnilateri  est  ad  diametrum  inscripti  circuli,  ut  ■>/  3  ad  1  ;  et  per- 
pendicularis  ex  angulo  quovis  ad  latus  oppositum  demissa,  est  ad  eandem,  ut  3  ad  2. 
Hfflc  cuivis,  algebram  et  geometriam  utcunque  callenti,  facile  constabunt. 

PROBLEMA. 

Invenire  rationem  quae  existit  inter  cylindrum  et  conum  Kquilaterum  eldem  sphserae 
circumscriptos  ? 

Ponamus  diametrum  et  perlpheriam  basis  cylindri  esse  singulas  unitatem.  Bruntque, 
per  lemma,  diameter  basis  coni  ejusdemque  peripheria  singulEc  \^  3.  Proinde  1  X 
i  =  i  =;  bas.  cylindri ;  et  ^  =  summs  basium.  EtV'Sx  :|\^3^|  =  bas.  coni, 
et  superficies  cylindri  seu  quadruplum  baseos  =  1.  Et  superficies  simplex  coni  =  | 
^  Tj  X  V  e.Namv'  |(A.e.  media  proportronalis  inter  V  3  latus  coni,  et  basis  radium 
seu  V  I)  est  radius  circuli  ^qualis  superficiei  conicffi.  Et  per  praecedeutia  1  + 
i  =  I  =  sup  tot.  cylindri,  et  |  +  i  =  |  =  sup.  tot.  coni.  Porro  per  hypothesin  et 
lemma,  axis  cylindri  est  1,  et  coni  f  Soliditas  autem  cylindri  =  i  X  1  =  J,  et 
solidltas  coni  :=  |  x  l'=\-    Ilinc,  comparatis  inter  ae  bomogeneis,  eruitur  sequens. 


TUEOREMA. 


Inter  conum  aequilaterum  et  cylindrum  eidem  sphaerae  circumscriptos  eadem  obtinet 
ratio  sesquialtera,  quoad  superficies  tolas,  superficies  simplices,  soliditates,  altitudines, 
et  bases. 
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Duobus  abhinc  annis  theorema  illud  non  sine  admiratione  aliqua  inveni.  Nee 
tatnen  propriam  ingenii  vim  aut  sagaeitatem  ullam,  quippe  in  ve  tarn  facili,  sed_  quod 
Tacquetus  notissimus  matlieseos  professor  tantopere  gloriatus  sit  de  invento  cui  impar 
non  sit  tyro,  id  demum  admiratus  sum.  Nenipe  is  invenerat  partem  aliquam  theore- 
matis  praefati,  vis.  quod  "  conus  ajquiiaterus  sit  oylindii,  eidem  sphaerje  circumscripti. 
soliditate  et  siiperfioie  tota  sesquialtcr ;  quodqne  adeo  continuata  esset  ratio"  inter 
conum  aequilaterum,  cylindrum,  et  spliseram.  Hesc  est  ipsa  ilia  propositio,  ad  quam 
spectat  scliema,  quod  pra;fati  autlioris  tiactatusDeTlieorematis  ex  Arcliimede  selectis, 
in  ipsa  fronte,  una  cum  epigrapiie  inscriptum  prsfert.  Quin  etiam  videas  quse  dicat 
Jesuita  in  praifatione,  in  scliolio  ad  prop.  32,  et  sub  tinem  propositionis  44'"  ejusdem 
tractatus:  ubi  theorema  hocce  tanquam  illustre  aliquod  inventum,  et  Archimedsorum 
semulum  ostentat.  Idem  quod  Tacquetus,  etiam  CI.  Wallisius  in  additionibus  et 
emendationibus  ad  cap.  Ixxxi.  alppebrsE  suk,  a  D.Caswello  ope  arithmetices  infinitorum 
denionstratum,  exhibet.  Quod  ipsum,  quoad  alteram  ejus  partem,  facit  "D.  Dechales 
in  libro  suo  de  indivisibilium  metbodo,  prop.  20.  Sed  tam  ipsa  indivisibilium  nietlio- 
dus,  quam  qua;  in  ea  fundatur  aritbmetica  infinitorum,  a  nonnuUis  minus  Geometrica! 
censentur. 

Integrum  autem  theorema  a  nemine,  quod  sciam,  antebac  demonstratum  fuit. 
Attamen  si  verum  est  quod  opinatur  Tacquetus,  "  idcirco  Archimedi  inter  alia  tam 
tnulta  et  prieclara  invents,  illud  quo  cylindrum  inscriptse  spbaerze  soliditate  et  super- 
ficie  sesquialterum  esse  demonstrat,  prie  reliquis  placuisse,  quod  corporum,  et  super- 
ficierum  corpora  ipsa  continentium,  eadem  esset  atque  una  rationalis  proportio:"  si, 
inquam,  hoc  in  causa  fuit,  cur  is  cylindrum  sphsrse  circumscriptum  tumulo  insculptum 
voluit;  quid  tandem  faceret  senex  ille  Siculus,  si  unam  eandemque  rationalem  pro- 
portionem  bina  corpora  quintuplici  respectu  inlercedere  deprehendisset?  Illud  tamen 
quam  facile  ex  ejus  inventis  profluat,  modo  vidimus. 

Simili  fere  metbodo  ac  nos  illud  omnia  Tacqueti  thcoremata  Archimedaeis  subjuncta, 
adde  et  centum  istiusmodi  alia  si  cui  operfe  pretium  videbitur,  baud  difficile  erit  inve- 
nii'e  et  demonstrare. 


DE  LUDO  ALGEBRAICO. 

Sub  idem  tempus  quo  theorema  illud,  ludum  etiam  algebraicum  inveni.  Quippe 
cum  vidissem  e  familiaribus  meis  nonnullos,  per  dimidios  ferme  dies,  Scaecborum 
ludo  gnaviter  incumbentes,  acre  eorum  studium  in  re  nibili  admiratus,  rogavi  quidnam 
esset  quod  tantopere  laborarent?  Illi  porro  pergratum  animi  exercitium  renuntiant. 
Hoc  ego  mecum  reputans,  mirabar  quamobrem  tam  pauci  ad  matbesin,  utilissimam 
sane  scientiam  eandemque  jucundissimam,  anintium  applicarent.  An  quod  difficilis 
sit?  Sed  multi  et  ingenio  valent,  nee  laborem  in  nugis  fastidiunt  uUum.  An  potius, 
qudd  gratissimum  animi  exercitium  non  sit?  Sed  qusenam,  quaeso,  est  ilia  ars,  aut 
disciplina,  aut  quodcunque  demum  opus,  quod  oranem  animi  facultatem,  solertiam, 
acumen,  sagaeitatem  pulchrius  exerceat?  Sed  Indus  est  mathesis?  Nihilo  secius 
.jucunda  :  eo  tamen  si  venisset  nomine,  tunc  forsan  lepidi  isti  bomuncione';,  qui  tempus 
ludendo  terunt,  ad  ejus  studium  se  protinus  accingerent.  Subiit  adhac  sapientissimi 
viri  Johannis  Lockii,  in  re  non  multum  absimili,  consilium.  Sequentem  proinde 
lusum  ad  praxin  algebra  exercendam,  rudi  fateor  Minerva,  excogitavi,  sed  qualis 
adolescenti,  aliis  prasscrtim  studiis  occupato,  facile  spero  condonabitur. 

Problemata  algebraica  immediate  constituunt  ajquationes  datae,  quae  in  quaestioni- 
bus  determinatis  quantitates  qussitas  numero  exfequant.  Quaelibet  autem  aequatio 
duobus  'onstat  membris  aequalitatis  signo  connexis,  in  quorum  utroque  considerandffi 
veniunt,  primo,  species,  utrum  scilicet  quantitates  datas  aut  quffisitas  designent ; 
deinde,  signa  quibus  connectuntur.  Efficere  itaque  ut  baec  omnia  ad  constituendas 
quaestiones  sorte  obveniant,  ludumque  tam  ex  quasstionum  formatione,  quam  ex 
earundem  resolutione,  concinnare  operam  damus. 

In  asserculo,  qualis  ad  Dominarum  aut  Scaecborum  lusum  vulgo  adbiberi  solet, 
depingatur  circnlus  quadiato  inscriptus,  reliquaque  omnia  qu£e  in  apposite  schemate 
continentur ;  nisi  quod  loco  circellorum  nigranlium  facienda  sint  foramina.  Quibus 
peractis,  liahebimus  tabulam  lusoriam.  Parandus  insuper  est  stylus  tenuis  e  ligno, 
qui  alicui  ex  dictis  foraminibus  infigatur.     Reliquum  est  ut  borum  usum  cxponamus. 

Ut  vides,  operationum  logisticarum  symbola  ad  latera  et  angulos  quadrati  scri- 
buntur  :  porro  latera  priorilins,  anguli  vero  posteriorihus,  aequationum  membris  signa 
impertiunt.  Circul us  autem  inscri|ilusa  sedecim  cuspidibus  in  totidem  partes  sequales 
dispeseitur,  ita  ut  tres  cuspides  ad  latus  et  angulum  quemvis  spectent,  sed  aliie  directe, 
aliae  oblique:  quie  oblique  latus  aliquod  aut  anguUim  respiciunt,  eae  angulo  et  lateri 
communes  sunt;  quae  vero  directe  latus  ali(^uocl  intuentur,  ese  ad  angulum  nullum 
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pertinent,  sed  ad  utrosque  adjacentes  pariter  rcferuntur.  Et  vicisse  m  quae  angulum 
aliquem  diiecte  intuentur,  ese  ad  latus  nullum  pertinent,  sed  ad  utraque  adjacentia 
pariter  referri  censendse  sunt. 


In  formanda  itaqiie  quaestione,  priino  obserianda  est  cuspis  quam  stylus  respicit, 
iatusque  et  angulum  ad  quos  pertineat ;  horum  siatna  notentur,  quippe  quae,  ut  diximus, 
species  utriu?que  cujuslibet  aequationis  membri  connectent.  Dein,  stylo  literiB  ad 
praedictam  cuspidem  scriptiE  imposito,  numeia  1,  poque  inde  jiixtarectselineae  ductum 
translate  (ut  faciunt  astrologi,  nominuin  quibus  f'eiiac  appellanturrationem  assignantes') 
ad  literam  oppositani,  numera  2.  Tunc  ad  alteram  lineae,  tanquam  continuata  esset 
per  annulum  intermedium  extiemitatem  pergciK,  numera  3;  et  sic  deinceps,  donee 
litera  primas  cuspidi  adjacens  recurrat.  Hinc  iccta  desrendens  ad  cuspidem  in  con- 
vexitate  interioris  circuli  terminatam,  foramini  alteiutro  adjacenti  infige  stylum. 

Numerus  ultimo  numeratus  indicabit,  quot  quantitatcs  qupesitie,  vel  (quod  idem  est) 
quot  aequationes  datfe  fuerint  in  quicstione.  Harum  membra  priora  quanlitates  ignotae 
alternatim  sumptae  et  signo  lateral]  connexaj,  po-steriora  quantitates  cognitEE  vel  incog- 
nitae  (prout  determinant  litera  ad  cuspidem  internam  scripta)  quaBsitis  signo  angulari 
alligataa,  constituent.  Porro  d  adiiihendas  quantitatum  cognitarum  species  diversas, 
s  unam  solummodo,  /figuras  numerales  2,  3,  4,  &c.  ,v  quantitates  quEEsitas  repetendas 
esse  indicat.  Notandum  autem,  in  cujusque  aequationis  membro  posteriore  non  alias 
poni  quantitates  ignotas,  quam  qus  in  primo  membro  scquentis  aequationis  reperiantur. 
Dicta  exemplis  clarescent. 

Ponamusitaque stylum occupare  foramen  stellula  insignitum,  cuspisque  quam  respi- 
cit pertinebrt  ad  latus  cujus  signum  est  +,  et  ad  angulum  cujus  signum  est  X,  qnas 
signa  in  charta  noto,  laterale  a  sinistris  sive  primum  deinde  angulare.  Porro  e  ad 
cuspidem  scribitur,  ad  quam  numero  1  ;  inde  (liberum  autem  est  e  duabus  lineis 
utriusvis  ductum  sequi)  sinistrorsum  pergens  offpndo  «,  ad  quam  numero  2;  hinc 
transiens  ad  z  numero  3 ;  inde  autem  transversim  eunti  denuo  obversatur  e,  litera 
primae  cuspidi  apposita,  ad  quam  numerans  4,  recta  deecendo  ad  cuspidem  interiorem 
litera  d  insignitam.  Erunt  igitur  quatuor  quantitates  quajsitae  in  quajstione,  qua 
signo  laterali  -f-  alternatim  connexse,  constituent  prima  aequationum  datarum  membra, 
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Posteriora  vero  lient  ex  quwtitatibus  ignotis  et  notis  (propter  d)  diversis  per  signum 
angulare,  nimirum  X>  conjunctis  ;  ad  huac  modum  : 

a-{-e=!/li  «  = .? 

e  -j-  y  =  "<^  e  =  ? 

z  -\-  a-^ef  3  =: .' 

Quod  si  ponamus  stylum  foramini  prascedenti  infixum  esse,  quo  pacto  +  laterale 
directe  intuebitur,  lineseque  sinistra  ductum  sequamur,  provenient  tres  quantitates 
investigandse,  et  cuspis  interior  habebitlileram/.  Qnde  numerus  sequationum  data- 
rum  et  primorum  earundem  membrorum  signa,  itemque  posterioruin  species  deter- 
minantur.  Sed  quoniam  in  hoc  casu  cuspis  indififerenter  se  habet  respectu  duorum 
angulorum  adjacentium,  idcirco  eorutn  signa  per  vices  usurpanda  sunt:  secundum 
quas  conditiones  hujusmodi  struatur  qusestio. 

a  +  c  =  2y  «  =  ? 

e  ■\-y=  3— a  e-^? 

y  +  a  =  4e  y  =  ? 

Posito  autem  stylum  sequenti  foramini  infigi,  cuspis  stylarls  in  -|-  angulare  diri- 
getur,  signaque  lateralia  +  et  —  pariter  respiciet.  Proinde,  si  fert  animus  dextram 
inire  semitam,  juxta  leges  praemissas  sequens  prodibit  qusestio  : 

((-}-<?  =  tfy  «:=  /" 

y-\-a=^ae  y=? 

*  Notandum  autem  primo,  quod  varietatem  aliquam  in  signorum  et  specierum 
combinationibus  prsscriptae  leges  admittant.  Unde  fit,  quod  cuspide  semitaque  deter- 
minatis,  divers*  oriantur  qusestiones. 

Secundo,  quod  etsi  ad  primee  literae  recursum  sistendum  esse  supra  statuimus,  lex 
tamen  ilia  pro  cujusvis  arbitrio  mutari  possit;  ita  ut  progrediamur  donee  singulse,  u, 
c,  3,  X,  obversentur,  vel  aliqua  ex  lis  bis,  vel  ad  aliam  quamcunque  metam.  Sed  ad 
lusum  properamus. 

Primum  itaque  e  lusoribus  aliquis  ad  methodum  jam  traditam  quKStionem  sibi 
formet.  Quod  et  ceeteris  deinceps  lis  legibus  faciendum  est.  Porro  formatis  singu- 
lorura  quaestionibus,  ad  ejus  qu*  sorte  obtigit  solutionem  se  quisque  accingat.  Facial 
dein  unusquisque  fractionem,  cujus  numerator  sit  numerus  quantitatum  in  suo  pro- 
blemate  quaesitarum,  et  nominator,  numerus  graduum  sive  aBquationum  quas,  dum  sol- 
Veretur  quisstio,  chartis  mandabat.     Penes  quem  maxima  sit  fractio,  is  vincat. 

Proinde,  siquando  fugitivae  quantitates  inhiantem  eluserint  algebristam,  is  omni 
victorias  spe  excidisse  censendus  est.  Neque  id  prorsus  injuria,  siquidem  potius  eli- 
gentis  culpa  quam  infortunio  accidat  quasstionem  esse  indeterminatam. 

Quotiescunque  inter  ludeiidum  devenialur  ad  asquationem  aifectam  supra  ordinem 
quadraticum,  nihil  opus  erit  exegesi  numerosa  aut  constructione  per  parabolam,  suf- 
ficit  si  radix  incognita  mutata  specie  pro  cognita  habeatur. 

Peractis  omnium  qusstionum  solutionibus,  quisque  proximi  opus  percurrat;  ad 
quod  Pellii  margines  conducant. 

Quas  pignora  et  mulctas  spectant,  quisquam  ad  libitum  eomminiscatur :  haec  enim 
aliis  permitto. 

Problemata  quod  spectat,  ilia  quidem  difficilia  non  sunt,  alioqui  inepta  forent  ad 
lusum;  sed  ea  tamne,  quorum  solutio  in  ingens  lusorum  commodum  cesserit,  dum 
rectum  tramitem  inire  student,  dum  longos  consequentiarum  nexus  animo  recolunt, 
integraraque  analyseos  seriem  brevissimo  conceptu  claudere  laborant. 

Permitte  jam,  adolescens  optime  ut  alios  paulisper  alloquar ;  tibi  enim,  quem  ipsa 
trahit  difficultas,  nihil  opus  hortatore.  Vos,  adolescentes  academic!,  compello,  quibus 
inest  sagacitas,  mentisque  vigor  et  acumen ;  tristem  vero  in  musc-eo  solitudinem, 
duramque  eorum  qui  vulgo  audiunt  Pumps,  vitam  aversamini,  satius  inter  conger- 
rones,  per  jocum  et  lusum,  ingenium  prodere  ducentes.  Videtis  quam  merus  lusus 
sit  algebra,  et  sors  locum  habet,  et  scientia :  quidni  igitur  ad  tabulam  lusoriam  acce- 
datisl  Neque  enim,  quod  in  chartis,  scacchis,  dominis,  &c.  usu  venit,  ut  dum  alii 
ludunt,  alii  oscitanter  adstent,  hie  etiam  metnatis.  Nam  quotcunque  ludendi  inces- 
serit  libido,  lis  omnibus  ludere  simul  ac  studere,  adde  et  nonnuUis,  lucelli  aliquid  cor- 

*  Vide  Appendicem. 
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radere  fas  est.  Ast  aliquem  audire  mihi  videor  in  hujusmodi  verba  erumpentem : 
Itane  vei-o  nos  decipi  posse  putas  ?  Non  ii  sumus,  quos  ad  difficillimam  artem  sudore 
multo  addiscendum,  oblata  lusiis  specie,  inescare  liceat.  Respondeo,  algebiain  eatenus 
esse  diflicilem  quantum  ad  lusum  requiritur  ;  quod  si  tollas  omnem  difficultatem,  tol- 
litur  simul  recreatio  oninis  ac  voluptas.  Siquidem  ludi  omnes  totidem  sunt  artes  et 
scientiiB;  nee  aliud  est  inter  caeteros  et  biinc  nostrum  discrimen,  quam  quod  illi 
pra3sens  solumraodo  oblectamentum  spectent ;  ex  hoc  vero,  praster  jucundissimum 
laborem,  alii  etiam  iique  uberrimi  fructus  percipiantur.  Tantum  autem  abest  quod 
hoc  in  lusus  detrimentum  cedat,  ut  is  idcirco  omnibus  uumeris  absolutus  jure  habeatur, 
juxta  tritura  illud  poet£e, 

Oinuc  tiUit  piracttim  qui  miscuit  utile  dnlci. 

Sed  quinam  sunt  illi  quos  priedlcas  fructus?  Hos  ut  enumerem,  universa,  quaqua 
patet,  mathesis,  artesqiie  omnes  ac  scientiae,  quas  rem  miiitarem,  civilem,  et  philo- 
sophicam  promoventes  complectitur,  perlustrandae  forent.  Qui  ppe  per  hasce  omnes 
diifunditur  mirifica  algebrae  vis.  Eadem  apud  omnes  ars  magna,  mirabilis,  supremus 
cognitionis  humanae  apex,  universae  matheseos  nucleus  et  clavis,  imo  apud  nonne- 
minem  scientiarum  omnium  fundaraentum  audit.  Et  sane  quam  difficile  esset  algebrae 
liraites  assignare,  cum  philosophiam  etiam  naturalem  et  medicinam  jamdudum  invasit, 
inque  dies  dissitissima  quaeque  argumenta  aggreditur,  Ut  alia  taceam  in  Actis  Phi- 
losopli.  N".  257,  de  certitudine  testimoniorum  et  traditionum  humanarum  algebraica 
extant  theoremata.  Et  pro  certo  statuendum  est,  ubicunque  datur  magis  ac  minus, 
ubicunque  ratio  aliqua  aut  proportio  invenitur,  ibi  locum  habere  algebram. 

Verum  dixerit  fortasse  aliquis,  se  nee  mathesin  ipsara,  nee  res  mathematice  trac- 
tatas  morari,  Utluljet:  demus  hoc  voluntati  cujuspiam,  demus  ignorantise  ;  nimirum 
ex  ignorantia  rerum  praeclarissimarum,  *  rjucBque  vos  a  barbaris  distingumit,  con- 
temptum  proficisci  affirmare  ausim.  Estne  vero  quisquam  qui  ingenium  sagax,  intel- 
lectum  capacem,  judicium  acre  pavvi  faciat?  Siquis  usque  adeo  rationis  expers  inve- 
niatur,  is  demum  mathesin  spernat,  qute  quanti  sit  moment!  ad  optimos  quosque 
mentis  habitus  comparandos,  apud  omnes  in  confesso  est. 

Verulamius  alicubi,  in  iis  quae  de  augmentis  scientiarum  conscripsit,  analogiam 
quandam  inter  pilae  palmaris  lusum  et  mathesin  notat.  Nempe  quemadmodum  per 
ilium,  ultra  voluptatem  quae  primum  intenditur,  alia  eaque  potiora  consequamur,  viz. 
corporis  agilitatem  et  robur,  promptumque  oculorum  motum:  sic  disciplinse  mathe- 
matics, praeter  fines  ac  usus  singulis  proprios,  illud  etiam  coUaterale  habent,  quod 
mentem  a  sensibus  abstrahant,  ingeniumque  acuant  et  Sgant.  Idem  hoc  tarn  olim 
veteres,  quam  hodie  e  modernia  cordatiore  quique  agnoscunt.  Quod  vero  recentiorum 
algebra  ad  ingenium  formandum  imprimis  conducat,  inter  alios  ostendunt  Cartesius, 
et  prolixe  Malbranchius  de  inquirenda  veritate,  lib.  vi.  part.  1.  cap.  5.  et  part.  2. 
cap.  8.  alibique  passim.  Et  regulae  quidem  quas  hie  in  qu£estionum  solutione  obser- 
vandas  tradit,  lib.  vi.  part  2.  cap.  1.  quaeque  tam  sunteximiae,  ut  meliores  angelum 
non  fuisse  daturura  credat  auctor  quidam  ingeniosus  :  illse,  inquam,  regulae  angelicae  ex 
algebra  desumi  videntur.  At  quid  alios  memorem,  cum  vir  omni  laude  major, 
Johannes  Locliius,  qui  singulos  intellectus  huraani  defectus,  eorumque  remedia,  siquis 
alius,  optime  callebat,  cum  universae  matheseos,  turn  prasscrtim  algebrae  studium, 
omnibus  supra  plebem  positis,  tanquam  rem  infiniti  usus  vehementer  commendat? 
Vide  inter  opera  ejus  posthuma,  pag.  30,  31,  32,  &c.  Tractatus  de  regimine  intel- 
lectus: opus  exiguum  quidem  illud  et  imperfectum,  sed  quod  vastis  et  elaboratis 
aliorum  voluminibus  jure  quisquam  praetulerit.  At  vero  auctor  magni  nominis  ad  dis- 
ciplinas  mathematicas  acrem  nimis  meditationcm,  quaeque  homini  generoso  et  volup- 
tatibus  studenti  minus  conveniat,  requiri  putat.  Respondeo,  suadente  Lockio,  frustra 
opponi  dissidentis  Santevremontii  judicium.  Deinde  hie  ineptus  matheseos  judex 
merito  habeatur,  quippe  qui,  uti  ex  ejus  vita  et  scriptis  plusquam  verisimile  est,  earn 
vix  a  limine  salutarat.  Si  vero  cortex  durus  videatur  et  exciccus,  quidmirura?  Sed 
ut  dicam  quod  res  est;  praestat  singulos  rem  ipsam  expertos  propria  sequi  judicia. 
Nee  est  cur  quis  ingentes  difficultates  sibi  fingat,  eo  quod  vox  algebra  nescio  quid 
asperum  sonat  et  horrificum  ;  artem  enim,  quantum  ad  ludum  nostrum  requiritur, 
intra  breve  unius  mensis  spatium  facile  quisquam  perdiscat. 

Exposita  demum  lusus  et  eonsilii  nostri  ratione,  lectorem  mathematicum,  ut  tenues 
istas  studiorum  meorum  primitias  candide  accipiat,  rogo,  potiora  forsan  posthac  datu- 
rus.  Impraesentiarum  autem  me  alia  distinent  studia  quae,  arida  satis  et  jejuna,  sua- 
vissimam  mathesin  exceperunt.  Tu  interim,  clarissime  adolescens,  banc  nugarum 
rhapsodiam,  tanquam  aliquod  mei  erga  te  amoris  symbolum,  cape,  et  vale. 

•  Vide  Xentamen  Anglicum  de  Hortis  Epicuri,  i  Gnlielrao  Temple  Ecjuite  Aiirato  conBcriplnm, 
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Ut  mentem  nostram  quilibet  plenissime  assequatur  visum  est  sequentibus  paginis 
omnem  in  quaestionibus  combinationutn  et  specierum  varietatem,  quam  prsefatae 
ludendi  conditiones  patiantur,  oculis  subjicere. 

Notandutn  autem,  primo,  quod  sequentes  formulae  quoad  modos  combinandi  et 
quantitatum  species,  non  item  omnes  quoad  numerum  aequationum  dataruro  ad  cus- 
pides  respectivas  pertinent :  sfepe  enim  plures  quam  tres  quantitates  investigandae  erunt. 

Secundo,  quod  ut  omnes  quaestionum  formulae  haberi  possint,  metae  diversse,  prout 
fieri  posse  supra  monuimus,  statuendte  sunt :  alioqui  duas  tantum  ex  quatuor  classibus 
ad  cuspidem  quamcunque  pertinebunt. 

Primam  dico  cupisdem  quae  in  +  laterale  dirigitur,  secundam  huic  a  dextris  proxi- 
mam,  atque  ita  porro. 


AD   LECTOREM. 


IsTA  adolescentlae  nostras,  obiter  tantum  proprioque  marteadquantularacunquemathe- 
seos  scientiam  olim  enitentis,  conamina  in  lucem  protrusisse  sero  aliquoties  pcenituit. 
Quin  et  pceniteret  etiamnum,  nisi  quod  hinc  nobile  par  ingeniorum  in  spem  nascentis 
8aBculi  succrescentium  una  propalandi  enascatur  occasio :  neque  enim  nos  aliunde  rem- 
publicam  literariam  demereri  gloriamur.  Atque  haec  quidem  ad  temeritatis,  &c. 
censuram,  ut  et  invidiam,  si  quam  mihi  forte  conflaverim,  amoliendum  dicta  intel- 
ligautur. 

Cmpis  prima. 

a  -{■  e  =  b  X  e  e  —  b  b  X  y  y  —  b  e  X  b  b  —  cy  X  b  b  —  y 

e  ■\-  y  =:b  — yy  X  b  b—aa  X  by  —  b  b  X  y  a —  b  b  X  « 

s  y  4- 1^^=  b  X  a  a  —  b  b  X  e  e  —  b  a  X  b  b  —  a  e  X  bb  —  e 

a  ■{-  e  ^b  X  e  e  —  bb  X  y  y  —  b  e  X  b  b  —  e  y  x  b  b  —  y 

«+}(  =  £  —yyx  <^  "  X  II  a  X  c  y  —  ce  X  y  a  —  c  c  x  a 

d  y  -\-  a=:d  X  a  a  —  d  d  x  ««  —  d  a  X  d  d  —  a  e  X  dd  —  e 

.     a  + e  =  2  X  ec  — 22  X  2/y— 2e  X  22  — ey  X  22— i^ 

e-i-2/=:3  — y  y  X  S3  —  a  a  x  3y —  33  Xya  —  33Xa 

fy  4-a  =  4x  a  a  —  44x  e  e  —  4ax  44  —  aex44  —  e 

a  -[■  e-=-e  X  ye  — y  e  X  y  y  —  e 

e  -i-  y^y —  ay  X  a  a  — y  a  —  y 

X  y  -]-  az=  a  X  e  a  —  e  a  X  e  e  —  a 


Ciispis  secunda. 


a  +  e  =  bxeixy 

e +y  =  b  X  y  b  X  a 

sy-\-a=zbXabXe 

a+e  =  bXebXy 

e-\-y=cXycXa 

dy^a=:dxadX  e 

a-\-e  =  2  X  e2  xy 

e  +y  =  3  X  y3x  a 

fy  +«=  4  X  a4  X  e 

a  +  c=  e  X  y 

e  \-y=y  X  a 

xy  +  «=:«  X  e 
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Cuspis  terlia, 

a  +  ea  — e  =  e  X  by  X  4 

se—ye  +y  =y  X  b  a  X  i 

y  ^ay —  a  =  a  X  b  e  X  b 

a  +  e  a —  e  =  eX  by  X  b 
de  —  ye  +y=y  X  c  a  X  c 
y  +  ay  —  a  =  a  X  d  e  x 

a  +  e  a  —  e  =  e  X  2y  x  2 

fe—y  e+y  =  y  X  3ax  3 

y  +  ay  —  a  =  a  X  4e  x4 

a  -\-  e  a  —  e  =  e  X  y 

10  e  —  y  e  -^y=zy  X  a 

y  +ay — a=     x  e 

Cuspis  tjuartut 
a  —  e  =  b  X  ebxy 
se  —  y  =  b  Xy  b  X  a 
y  —  a=  b  X  ab  X  0 

a  —  e=:b  X  e  b  X  y 

de  —  y^cX  y  c  X  a 

y  —  ffl  =  o!  X  adX  e 

a  — e  =  2  X  e2  X  y 

fe—y=3  XySx  a 

y  —  a=:4xa4x  e 

a  —  e  =  e  X  2/ 

X  e —y=y X  a 

y  —  a-^a  x  e 

Cuspis  (juiHtat 
a  —  e  =  eXbb-^eyXbb-^ybXee-^bbXyy-^b 

se—V=v  —  bb  X  ya-~bb  X  ab-i-yy  X  b  h  t  a  a  X  6 
y-a  =  axbb-^aexbb^ebxaa-^bbxee^b 

a  —  e  =  eXbb-^eyXbb>^ybXee-r-bbXyy=rb 

de  —  v=y  —  ccxya-r-cc-^ac-^yyxcc-raaxc 

y  —  az=aXdd^aex  dd-^ed  X  aa-r-ddx  e  e-i-d 

a-e  =  ex22^eyX'22~ylX.ee^biXyy^2 

fe—y=y  —  33xya-^33xa3-i-yyxc3-^aax3 

y  _  a  =  a  X  4  4 -f- e^  0  X  4  4  H- «  4  X  a  « -r  <^  4  X  e  e  —  4 

xe—y  =  y^ayXaa-i-yaXy 
i/  —  a  =  a  X  ea-r-ea  X  e  e-r-a 

Cuspis  sexta. 
a  —  e=:b-r-eb-i-ye-r-by-7-b 
se—y:=b-i-yb-i-ay-i-ba-~b 
y  —  a^b  -—a  b-r-  e  a-~  b  e  -i-  b 

a  —  e  =  b— eb-~ye-~by'^b 

d  e  —  y  =  c  -^y  c  -^  a  y  -r-  e  a  -^  c 

y  —  a  =  rf-7-arf-7-  ea-i-ae-T-a 


«-e  =  2-;-e2-r3/e  — 2y-7-2 
«  — a  =  4-^ffl4-^     ea-T-4  — 4 


a—  e  =  e-r-yy  —  ^ 

ioe  —  y=y-^aaYy 

«  — «  =  «-i-«  e-r  « 
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Cnspia  septima. 

a  —  e  a  X  c=^e~hl>-^ey~bb~-y 

s  e  y.  y  e  —  y=y  -^^  h-—y  a  —  b  h  -^a 

y  —  ayX«:=a-T-ii-T-ffle-f-46-r'e 

a  —  e  a  x  e  =  e-7-*J-T-ey-i-^*-r-!/ 

d  e  X  ye  —  y^y-r-cc-^ya-r-  c  c  —  a 

y  —  ay  "A  a  =  a-i-cld-—ae~dd-i-e 

a  —  eaX  e=ie-^22-— ey-~2  ^-i-y 

fe  +!/e  —  y=y-i-33-z-ya-~33-i-a 

y  —  ay  X  a  =  n-^44-7-ae-r-44-j-e 


a — efflX   e  =  e-—yy-^e 

-  e  +  y  e  —  y  =  y -j- a  a -t-y 

y  —  ayXa^a-^ee  —  a 


a  X  e=ie  -^bl- 
s  e  X  y  ^y-r-  b  I 
y  X  a^=a-~bb-i-ae-r-bd-i-(i 


a  X  e  =  e  -r-bl 

dexy^^y-i-cc' 

y  X  a=:a-—dd 

a  X  e=e-j-22- 

/ex  y=y-^33- 

y  X  a  —  a-i-ii 


a  X  ez 

X  e  X  y  = 

y  X  a  = 

a  X  ez 

s  e  X  y  ■■ 

y  X  a: 

a  X  ez 
de  X  y- 

y  X  a: 

a  X  e  = 

feXyz 

y  X  a-. 

ax  ez 

so  e  X  y  ■■ 

y  X  a: 


axe: 

s  e  X  yz 

y  X  a: 

a  X  ez: 

lie  X  yz 

y  X  az 

a  X  ez 

feX  yz 

y  X  a: 

aX  ez 

w  c  X  yz 

y  X  a: 


■  e—yy—e 
'■y  -h-  a  a-r-y 
-.  a  -^  e  e 


Cuspis  octava. 

e y  -7-  b  b  —y 
y  a-^b  h  -^  a 


■ey-^bh-r-y 
y  a-~  c  c  -^  a 
a  e  -~dd  —  e 

ey  -^ll-r-y 
y  a-~  3  3-^  a 
■  a  e  -r-44-f-e 


a 


Cupis  nana. 


zl>-^ee-^bb-}-yy-r-be-\-bb-r'ey-j-bb'~y 
z:b-^yy  +  bb-^aa-\-by-^bb  +  ya-~bb-\-a 
^b-^aa-T-bb-\-ee'~ba-^bb'i-ae-\-bb~e 

zb-\-ce~-bb-\-yy~-be+  b  b -r- e  y  +  b  b -^-y 
=  e-r-yy-\-cc-rraa-i-cy-i-cc-\-ya-r-cc-\-a 
=  d  +  aa-^dd-\-ee~-da+dd-i-ae  +  dd'^e 

■.2  +  ee  —  22+yy-i-2e  +  22-i-ey  +  22-^y 
-.3-^yy  +  33-~aa  +  3y-~33  +  ya-i-33  +  a 
=  4-)-aa-7-44  +  ee-T-4a-j-44-7-ae  +  44-;-e 

ze+ye-~ye+yy~-e 
=y-~ay  +  aa-^ya-\-y 
-a-\-ea~ea-\-ee-^a 


z.e  +  by  +  b 

:  y  +  i  a  +  4 
z:  a-\-  b  e  -\-  h 

:e  +6y  +  « 
zy  ^ca  +  c 
za  -\-  d  e  -j-  d 

ze  +  2y  +  2 
zy  +3a  +  3 
=  a  +  4e  +  4 

-e+y 
zy  +  a 


Cuspis  decima. 
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Cuipis  ttndecima. 

se—ye  X  !/=y  +  ba-{-b 
yX.ay-i-a:=a-\-bc-\-b 

aXea-7-e  =  e  +  *i'H-A 

d  e  -T-y  eXy=y  +  '!»  +  c 

y  '><ay-~a-=.a-\-de->^d 

a  X  ea-r-e=:e  +  2y+2 

/e-~y  e  xy=y+3a  +  3 

yXay-f-a=a+4e  +  4 

«X  ea-7-e  =  e  +  y 

xe-i-y  e  X  y  =  y  +  a 

y  X  ay  -~a  =  a+  e 

Cuspis  duodecima, 

s  e  -rry  ^  b  •\-  y  I  -{•  a 

y-~a=:b  +  ab  +  e 

d  e  -^y  =  c  ■\-  y  c  ■\-  a 
y  -z-  a^d  -^  ad-\-  e 

rtH-e^24-e2  +  y 

y-r  a  =  4  +a4-|-  e 

a  -~  e  ^  e  ■{■  y 
,ve-i-y  =  y-\-  a 

y  —  a  =  a  +  e 

Cuspis  decinia  tertia. 

a-^e  =  e  +  ii  —  e  y  -^  b  b  —  y  h  +  e  e  —  6*+yy  —  * 
s  c  -^y  ■=^y —  bh  -\-  y  a  —  b  b  +  ah  — y  y  ■\-  b  b  —  aa  -\-b 

y  -—  a=:a  -[•  b  b  —  a  e  -\-  b  b  —  e  b  -\-  a  a  —  b  b  -\-  e  e  —  b 

a-r-e^=e  +  bb  —  ey  -\-  b  b  —  y  i  ■{■  e  e  —  b  b  -\-  y  y  —  b 

d  e  -r-y^y  — cc+ya  —  ce  +  ac  —  yy-\-  e  o  —  a  a  -^^  c 

y  •—a=.a  -\-  dd  —  ae  +  dd  —  e  d  +  a  a  — d  d  +  ee  —  d 

a-r-e  =  e  +  22  — ey+22— 2^2  +  ee  — 2  2+yy  — 2 

a;e-i-y  =  y  —  33  +  ya—33+a3—yy+33  —  aa+3 

y-r-a  =  a  +  44  —  ae+44  —  e4  +  aa  —  44  +  ee  —  4 

a  —  e  =  e-{-ye  —  y  e  +  y  y  —  e 

xe-r-y=y—ay  +  aa  —  y  a  +  y 

y  -i-a=z  a  ■\-  e  a  —  e  a  -\-  e  e  —  a 


a 
s  e 

y 

a 
d  e 

y 

a 
fe 

y- 


me  ■ 

y 


Cuspis  deciyna  quarta. 
•  e  ^  b  —  e  b  —  ye  —  by  —  b 
■y  =  b  —  y  b  —  ay  —  b  a  —  b 

■  a  =  b  —  a  b  —  e  a  —  be  —  b 

■  e  ^  b  — ■  e  b  —  ye  — ■  by  —  b 

■  y  =:  c  —  y  c  —  ay  — c  a  —  c 

■  az=d  —  ad  —  e  a  —  d  e  —  d 

■e  =  2  — e2  — ye  — 2y  — 2 
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N.  B.  Est  et  alia  varietas  in  prioribus  sequationum  membris  ubi  signum  analy- 
ticum  reperitui',  viz.  si  species  transponamus,     E.  g.  in  cuspide  quarta  adhibi- 
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duodeciina 


y  -i-  «  >  duplicabuntur  queestiones. 

Ne  quis  forte  putet  quEestiones  omnes  in  ludo  nostro  possibiles  a  tabulis  exhiberi, 
notandum  est  illas  revera  esse  intiumeras.  Nam  metae  infinities  variari  poterunt :  ex 
his  vero  pendet  numerus  quantitatum  in  quovis  problemate  qusesitarum,  qui  proinde 
pro  metarum  divcrsitate  erit  infinite  variabilis  ;  unde  quaestiones  orientur  innumerae, 
in  quarum  tamen  singulis  non  aliae  servanda  sunt  methodi  prosignis,  combinationibus, 
et  speciebus  determinandis,  quam  quae  in  soils  qusestionibus  imparls  cujusvis  praeter 
unitatem  Humeri  quantitatum  queesitarum  atque  adeo  in  tabulis  quas  apposuimus 
exhibeantur. 
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DE   MOTU; 

SIVE  DE  MOTUS  PRINCIPIO  ET  NATURA, 

ET  DE  CAUSA.  COMMUNICATIONIS  MOTUUM. 

1.  Ad  veritatem  inveniendam  praecipuum  estcavisse  ne  voces  male  intellectae  nobis  offi 
ciant :  quod  omnes  fere  monent  philosophi,  pauci  observant.  Quanquara  id  quidem 
baud  adeo  difficile  videtnr,  in  rebus  praesertim  physicis  tractandis,  ubi  locum  habent 
sensus,  experientia,  et  ratiocinium  geometricum.  Seposito  igitur,  quantum  licet,  omni 
praejudicio,  tam  a  loquendi  consuetudine  quam  a  philosophorum  aiictoritate  nato,  ipsa 
rerum  natura  diligenter  inspicienda.  Neque  enim  cujusquam  auctoritatem  usque  adeo 
valere  oportet,  ut  verba  ejus  et  voces  in  pretio  sint,  dummodo  nihil  clari  et  certi  iis 
subesse  comperiatur. 

2.  Motus  contemplatio  mire  torsit  veterum  philosophorum  mentes,  unde  natae  sunt 
variae  opiniones  supra  modum  diffioiles,  ne  dieam  absurdae,  quse  quum  jam  fei'e  in  de- 
suetudinem  abierint,  baud  merentur  ut  iis  discutiendis  niniio  studio  immoremur.  Apud 
recentiores  autem  et  saniores  hujus  aevi  philosophos,  ubi  de  motu  agitur,  vocabula  baud 
pauca  abstractae  nimium  et  obscurse  significationis  occurrunt,  cujusmodi  sunt  solicitatio 
gravitatis,  conatus,  vires  mortuce,  &c.  quae  scriptis  alioqui  doctissimis  tenebras  offun- 
dunt,  sententiisque  non  minus  a  vero  qukm  a  sensu  hominum  communi  abhorrentibus 
ortum  praebent.  Haec  vero  necesse  est  ut,  veritatis  gratia,  non  alios  refellendi  studio, 
accurate  discutiantur. 

3.  Solicitatio  et  nisus  sive  conatus  rebus  solummodo  animatis  revera  competunt. 
Ctim  aliis  rebus  tribuuntur,  sensu  metaphorico  accipiantur  necesse  est.  A  raetaphoris 
autem  abstinendum  philosopho.  Porro  seclusa  omni  tam  anim^  affectione  quam  cor- 
poris motione,  nihil  clari  ac  distinct!  iis  vocibus  significari  cuilibet  constabit,  qui  mode 
rem  serio  perpenderit. 

4.  Quamdiu  corpora  gravia  a  nobis  sustinentur,  sentimus  in  nobismet  ipsis  nisum, 
fatigationem,  et  molestiam.  Percipimus  etiam  in  gravibus  cadentibus  motum  accele- 
ratum  versus  centrum  telluris  :  ope  sensuum  praeterea  nihil.  Ratione  tamen  colligitur 
causam  esse  aliquam  velprincipium  horum  phaanomenon  ;  illud  autem  ^rawVa*  vulgo 
nuncupatur.  Quoniam  vero  causa  descensus  gravium  cjeca  sit  et  incognita, gravitas  ea 
acceptione  proprie  dici  nequit  qualitas  sensibilis  ;  est  igitur  qualitas  occulta.  Sed  vix, 
et  ne  vix  quidem,  concipere  licet  quid  sit  qualitas  occulta,  aut  qua  ratione  qualitas  uUa 
agere  aut  operari  quidquam  possit.  Melius  itaque  foret,  si,  missa  qualitate  occulta, 
homines  attenderent  solummodo  ad  effectus  sensibiles,  vocibusqueabstractis  (quantum- 
vis  illae  ad  disserendum  utiles  sint)  in  meditatione  omissis,  mens  in  particularibus  et 
concretis,  hoc  est  in  ipsis  rebus,  defigeretur. 

5.  Vis  similiter  corporibus  tribuitur  :  usurpatur  autem  vocabulum  illud,  tanquam 
significaret  qualitatem  cognitam,  distinctamque  tam  a  motu,  figura,  omnique  alia  re 
sensibili,  quam  ab  omni  animali  affectione :  id  vero  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  qualitatem 
occultam,  rem  acrius  rimanti  constabit.  Nisus  animalis  et  motus  corporeus  vulgo 
spectantur  tanquam  syniptomata  et  mensurae  hujus  qualitatis  occultae. 

6.  Patet  igitur  gravitatem  aut  vim  frustra  poui  pro  pi-incipio  motus  :  nunquid  enim 
principium  illud  clarius  cognosci  potest  ex  eo  quod  dicatur  qualitas  occulta  1  Quod  ip- 
sum  occultum  est,  nihil  explicat.  Ut  omittamus  causam  agentem  incognitam  rectius 
dici  posse  substantiam  quam  qualitatem.  Porro  vis,  gravitas,  et  istiusraodi  voces 
sa;pius,  nee  inepte,  in  concreto  usurpantur,  ita  ut  connotent  corpus  motum,  difficulta- 
tem  resistendi,  &c.  Ubi  vero  a  philosophis  adhibentur  ad  significandas  naturas  quas- 
dam  ab  hisce  omnibus  prfficisas  et  abstractas,  quse  nee  sensibiis  subjiciunter  nee  ulla 
mentis  vi  intelligi  nee  imaginatione  effingi  possum,  turn  demum  errores  et  confusionem 
pariunt. 

7.  Multos  autem  in  errorem  ducit,  quod  voces  generales  et  abstrantas  in  disserendo 
utiles  esse  videant,  nee  tamen  earum  vim  satis  capiant.  Partim  vero  a  consuetudine 
vulgar!  inventae  sunt  illae  ad  sermonem  abbreviandum,  partim  a  philosophis  ad  docen- 
dum  excogitatae;  non  quod  ad  naturas  reruin  accommodatis  sint,  quae   quidem,  slngu- 
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lares  et  concretae  existunt,  sed  quod  idone^  ad  tradendas  disclplinas,  propterea  quod 
faciant  notiones  vel  saltern  propositiones  universales. 

8.  Vim  corpoream  esse  aliquid  conceptu  facile  plerumque  existimamus :  u  tamen 
qui  rem  accuratius  inspexerunt  in  diyersa  suntopinione,  utiapparet  ex  mira  verborum 
obscuritate  qua  laborant,  ubi  illam  explicare  conantur.  Toricellius  ait  vim  et  impetum 
esse  res  quasdam  abstractas  subtilesque,  et  quintessentias  quse  includiintur  in  substantia 
corporea,  tanquam  in  vase  magico  Circes.*  Leibnitius  item  in  natures  vi  expllcanda 
haec  habet.  J'is  activa,  priinitiva,  qttts  esthTcxl^ftiitv^tlntianima!  vel  /ormie  suostan- 
tiali  respondet.  Vide  Jcta  Erudit.  Lips.  Usque  adeo  necesse  est  ut  vel  summi  viri, 
quaradlu  abstractionibus  indulgent,  voces  nulla  certa  signiiicatione  prseditas  et  meras 
scholasticonim  umbras  sectentur.  Alia  ex  neotericorum  scriptis,  nee  pauca  quidem 
ea,  producere  liceret,  quibus  abunde,  constaret,  metaphysicas  abstractiones  non  usqe- 
quaque  cessisse  mechanicse  et  experimentis,  sednegolium  inane  pliilosophis  etiamn^j^^ 
facessere. 

9.  Ex  illo  fonte  derivantur  varia  absurda,  cujus  generis  est  illud,  mm  pereussi''nis 
utcumiue  exignie  esse  infinite  magnam.  Quod  sane  supponit,  gravitatem  esse  qualita- 
tem  quandum  realem  ab  aliis  omnibus  diversam  ;  et  gravitationem  esse  quasi  actum 
hujus  qualitatis  a  motu  realiter  distinctum  :  minima  autem  percussio  produciteffectum 
majorem  qu^m  maxima  gravitatio  sine  motu;  ilia  scilicet  motum  aliquem  edit,  hses 
nullum.  Unde  sequitur,  vim  percussionis  ratlone  infinita  excedere  vim  gravitationis, 
hoc  est,  esse  Infinite  magnam.  Videantur  experimenta  Galilsel,  etqua;  de  definita  vi 
percussionis  scrlpserunt  Torricellius,  Borellus,  et  alii. 

10.  Veruntamen  fatendum  est  vim  nuUam  per  se  immediate  sentiri,  neque  aliter 
quam  per  effectum  cognosci  et  mensurarl  :  sed  vis  mortuse  seu  gravitationis  simplicis, 
in  corpore  quiescente  subjecto  nulla  facta  mutatione,  effectus  nuUus  est ;  percussionis 
autem,  effectus  aliquis.  Quoniam  ergo  vires  sunt  effectibus  proportionals,  concludere 
licet  vim  mortuam  esse  nullam  :  neque  tamen  propterea  vim  percussionis  esse  Infini- 
tam :  non  enim  oportet  quantitatem  uUam  positivam  habere  pro  infinita,  propterea 
quod  ratione  infinita  superet  quantitatem  nullam  sive  nihil. 

11.  Vis  gravitationis  a  memento  secerni  nequit ;  momentum  autem  sine  celeritate 
nullum  est,  quum  sit  moles  In  celeritatem  ducta :  porro  celeritas  sine  motu  intelligi 
non  potest ;  ergo  nee  vis  gravitationis.  Deinde  vis  nulla  nisi  per  actionem  innotescit, 
et  per  eandem  mensuratur  ;  actionem  autem  corporis  a  motu  praesclndere  non  possu- 
mus ;  ergo  quamdiu  corpus  grave  plumbi  subjecti  vel  chordae  figuram  mutat,  tamdiu 
movetur  ;  ubI  vero  quiescit,  nihil  agit,  vel,  quod  idem  est,  agere  prohibetur,  Breviter, 
voces  istaj  vis  mwtua  et  gravitatio,  etsi  per  abstractionem  metaphysicam  aliquid  signi- 
licare  supponuntur  diversum  a  movente,  moto,  motu  et  quiete,  revcra  tamen  id  totum 
nihil  est. 

12.  Siquis  diceret  pondus  appensum  vel  impositum  agere  in  chordam,  quoniam  im- 
pedit  quominus  se  restituat  vi  elastica  ;  dice,  pari  ratione  corpus  quodvis  inferum  agere 
in  superius  incumbens,  quoniam  illud  descendere  prohibet :  dici  vero  non  potest  actio 
corporis,  quod  prohibeat  aliiid  corpus  existere  in  eo  loco  quem  occupat. 

13.  Pressionem  corporis  giavitantis  quandoque  sentimus.  Verum  sensio  Ista  molesta 
oritur  ex  motu  corporis  istius  gravis  fibris  nervisque  nostrl  corporis  communicato,  et 
eorundem  situm  immutante  ;  adeoque  percussioni  accepta  referri  debet.  In  hisce  rebus 
multis  et  gravibus  praejudiciis  laboramus,  sed  ilia  acri  atque  iterata  meditatione  subi- 
genda  sunt,  vel  potius  penltus  averruncanda. 

14.  Quoprobetur  quantitatem  uUam  esse  infinitam,  ostendl  oportet  partem  aliquam 
finitam  homogeneam  in  ea  infinities  contineri.  Sed  vis  mortua  se  habetadvim  percus- 
sionis, non  ut  pars  ad  totum,  sed  ut  punctum  ad  lineam,  juxta  ipsos  vis  infinite  percus- 
sionis auotores.    Multa  in  banc  rem  adjicere  liceret,  sed  vereor  ne  prollxus  sim. 

15.  Ex  principiia  praemissis  lites  Inslgnes  solvi  possunt,  qurc  viros  dnctos  multum 
exercuerunt.  Hujus  rei  exemplum  sit  controversia  Ilia  de  proportione  virium.  Una 
parsdum  concedit,  momenta,  motus,  impetus,  data  mole,  esse  simpliciter  ut  veloci- 
tates,  afiirmat  vires  esse  ut  quadrata  velocitatum.  Ilanc  autem  sententiam  supponere 
vim  corporis  distingui  a  memento,  motu,  et  impetu,  eaque  suppositione  sublata  cor- 
ruere,  nemo  non  videt. 

16.  Quo  darius  adhuc  appareat,  confusionem  quandam  miram  per  abstractiones  me- 
taphysicas in  doctrinam  de  motu  introductam  esse,  videamus  quantum  Intersit  inter 
notiones  virorum  celebrium  de  vi  et  impetu.  Leibnitius  impetum  cum  motu  confundit. 
.Tuxta  Newtonum  impetus  revera  idem  est  cum  vi  inertia;.    Borellus  asserit  impetum 

'  La  materia  altro  non  e  che  nn  vaso  di  Circe  incaiitato,  il  quale  serve  perriceltacolo  (lella  forza  et  de 
momentl  dell  impeto  ;  la  foiza  I'impeti  sono  astratti  tauto  sottlli,  sono  quiiitesseiize  lanto  spiritoie,  che 
in  altre  ampolle  non  si  possono  rachiudeie,  fnor  che  nell'  iiitima  corpulcnza  de  solldi  naturali;  Vide  Lezi- 
oni  Academicnet 
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non  al'iud  esse  quam  gradum  velocitatis.  Alii  impetum  et  conatum  inter  se  differre,  alii 
non  differre  volunt.  Plerique  vim  motiMcem  motui  proportionalem  intelligunt.  Nonnulli 
aliamaliquam  vim  prjeter  motricem,  et  diversimodemensuiandam,  utpote  perqundiata 
velocltatuin  in  moles,  intelligere  prae  se  ferunt.     Sed  infinitum  esset  htec  prosetjui. 

17.  Fis,  gravitas,  atfractio,  et  hujusmodi  voces,  utiles  sunt  ad  ratioeinta  et  compu- 
tationes  de  motu  et  corporibus  motis ;  sed  non  ad  i  ntelligendam  simplicem  ipsius  motus 
naturam,  vel  ad  qualitates  totidem  distinctas  designandas.  Attractlonem  certe  quod 
attinet,  patet  illam  ab  Newtono  adbiberi,  non  tanquam  qualitatem  veram  et  physieam, 
sed  solummodo  ut  bypothesin  mathematicam.  Quinetiam  Leibnitius,  nisum  elementa- 
rem  seu  solicitationem  ab  impetu  distinguens,  fatetur  ilia  entia  non  re  ipsa  inveniri  in 
rerum  natura,  sed  abstractione  facienda  esse. 

18.  Similis  ratio  est  compositionis  et  resolutionis  virium  quarumcunque  directarum  in 
quascunque  obliquas,  par  diagonalem  et  latera  parallelogrammi.  Hsec  mechanicae  et 
computationi  inserviunt :  sed  aliud  est  computationi  et  demonstrationibus  mathema- 
ticis  inservire,  aliud  rerum  naturam  exbibere. 

19.  Ex  recentioribus  multi  sunt  in  ea  opinione,  ut  putent  motum  neque  destrui  nee 
de  novo  gigni,  sed  eandem  semper  motus  quantitatem  permanere.  Aristoteles  etiam 
dubium  illud  olim  proposuit,utrum  motus  factu^s  sit  et  corrnptus,  an  vero  abasterno? 
PAi/s,  lib.  xiii.  Quod  vero  motus  sensibilis  pereat,  patet  sensibus :  illi  autem  eundem, 
impetum,  nisum,  aut  summam  virium  eandem  manere  velle  videntur.  Unde  affirmat 
Borellus,  vim  in  percussione  noti  imminui,  sed  expandi ;  impetus  etiam  contrarios 
suscipi  et  retineri  in  eodem  corpore.  Item  Leibnitius  nisum  ubique  et  semper  esse  in 
materia,  et  ubi  non  patet  sensibus,  ratione  intelligi  contendit.  Haec  autem  nimis  ab- 
stracts esse  et  obscura,  ejusdemque  fere  generis  cum  formis  substantialibus  et  entele- 
chiis,  fatendum. 

20.  Quotquot  ad  explicandam  motus  causam  atque  originem  vel  piincipio  hylarchico, 
vel  nature  indigentia,  vel  appetitu,  aut  denique  instinctu  naturali  utuntur,  dixisse 
aliquid  potius  quam  cogitasse  censendi  sunt.  Neque  ab  liiscc  multum  absunt  qui  sup- 
posuerint,  "  partes  terrse  esse  se  moventes,  aut  etiam  spiritus  iis  implantatos  ad  instar 
formse,"*  ut  assignent  causam  accelerationis  gravium  cadentium  :  aut  qui  dixerit,  "  in 
corpore  prjeter  solidam  extensionem  debere  etiam  poni  aliquid  unde  virium  considera- 
tio oriatur."t  Siquideni  hiomnes  vel  nihil particulareetdeterminatumenuntiant;  vel,  si 
quid  sit,  tam  difficile  erit  illud  explicare,  quam  id  ipsum  cujus  explicandi  causa  addu- 
citur. 

21.  Frustra  ad  naturam  illustrandam  adhibentur  ea  qua;  nee  sensibus  patent,  nee  ra- 
tione intelligi  possunt.  Videndum  ergo  quid  sensus,  quid  experientia,  quid  demum 
ratio  iis  innixa  suadeat.  Duo  sunt  summa  rerum  genera,  corpus  et  anima.  Rem  ex- 
tensam,  solidam,  mobilcm,  figuratam,  aliisque  qualitatibus  qua;  sensibus  occurrunt 
praeditam,  ope  sensuum  ;  rem  vero  sentientem,  percipientem,  intelligentem,  consci- 
entia  quadam  interna  cognovimus.  Porro  res  istas  plane  inter  se  diversas  esse,  longeque 
bcterogeneas,  cernimus.  Loquor  autem  de  rebus  cognitis:  de  incognitis  enim  disse- 
rere  nil  juvat. 

22.  Totum  id  quod  novimus,  cui  nomen  corpus  indidimus,  nihil  in  se  continet  quod 
motus  principium  seu  causa  efBciens  esse  possit:  etenim  impenetrabilitas,  extensio, 
figura  nullum  includunt  vel  connotant  potentiam  producendi  motum  ;  quinimo  e  con- 
trario  non  mode  illas,  verum  etiam  alias,  quotquot  sint,  corporis,  qualitates  sigillatim 
percurrentes,  videbimus  omnes  esse  revera  passivas,  nihilque  iis  activum  inesse,  quod 
uUo  modo  intelligi  possit  tauquam  fons  et  principium  motus.  Gravitatem  quod  attinet, 
voce  ilia  nihil  cognitum  et  ab  ipso  effectu  sensibili,  cujus  causa  qusritur,  diversum  sig- 
nificari  jam  ante  ostendimus.  Et  sane  quando  corpus  grave  dicimus,  nihil  aliud  intel- 
ligimus,  nisi  quod  feratur  deorsum,  de  causa  hujus  affectus  sensibilis  nihil  omnino 
cogitantes. 

23.  De  corpore  itaque  audacter  pronunciare  licet,  utpote  de  re  comperta,  quod  non 
sit  principium  motus.  Quod  si  quisquam,  praeter  solidam  extensionem  ejusque  modi- 
ficationes,  vocem  cm-pus  qualitatem  etiam  occultam,  virtutem,  formam,  essentiam  com- 
plecti  sua  significatione  contendat ;  licet  quidem  illi  inutili  negotio  sine  ideis  disputare, 
et  nominibus  nihil  distincte  exprimentibus  abuti.  Caeterum  sanior  philosophandi  ratio 
videtur  ab  notionibus  abstractis  et  generalibus  (si  modo  notiones  dici  debent  quae  intel- 
ligi nequeunt)  quantum  fieri  potest  abstinuisse. 

24.  Quicquid  continetur  in  idea  corporis  novimus  ;  quod  vero  novimus  in  corpore, 
id  non  esse  principium  motus  constat.  Qui  prseterea  aliquid  incognitum  in  corpore, 
cujus  ideam  nuUam  habent,  comminiscuntur,  quod  motus  principium  dicant,  ii  revera 
nihil  aliud  quam  principium  motus  esse  incognitum  dicunt.  Sed  hujusmodi  subtilita- 
tibus  diutius  immorari  piget. 

•  Borellus.  t  Leibnitius. 
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25.  Pi'ffiter  res  eorporeas,  alterum  est  genus  rerum  cogltantlum :  in  iis  aulem  poten- 
tiam  inesse  corpora  movendi,  propria  experientia  didicimus,  quandoquidera  anima  nos- 
tra pro  lubitu  possit  ciere  et  sistere  membrorum  motus,  quacunque  tandem  ratione  id 
fiat.  Hoc  eerie  constat,  corpora  moveri  ad  nutum  animse,  eamque  proinde  baud  inepte 
dici  posse  principium  motus;  particulare  quidemet  subordinatum,  quodquc  ipsum  de- 
pendeat  a  prime  et  universali  principio. 

26.  Corpora  gravia feruntur  deorsum,  etsi  nuUo  impulsu  apparente  agitata;  non  ta- 
men  existimandum  propterea  in  iis  contineri  principium  motus:  cujus  rei  banc  rati- 
onem  assignat  Aristotcles,  "Gravia  et  levia  (inquit),  non  moventur  a  seipsis;  id  enim 
vitale  esset,  et  se  sistere  possent.''  Gravia  omnia  una  eademque  certa  et  constanti 
lege  centrum  telluris  petunt,  neque  in  ipsis  animadvertitur  principium  vel  facultas 
ulla  motum  istum  sistendi,  minuendi,  vel,  nisi  pro  rata  proportione,  augendi,  aut  de- 
nique  uUo  modo  immutandi  :  habent  adeo  se  passive.  Porro  idem,  stricte  et  accurate 
loquendo,  dicendum  de  corporibus  percussivis.  Corpora  ista  quamdiu  moventur.ut  et 
in  ipso  percussionis  momento,  si  gerunt  passive,  perinde  scilicet  atque  cum  quiescunt. 
Corpus  iners  tam  agit  quam  corpus  motum,  si  res  ad  verum  exigatur:  id  quod  agnoscit 
Newtonus,  ubi  ait,  vim  inertias  esse  eandem  cum  impetu.  Corpus  autem  iners  et 
quietum  nihil  agit,  ergo  nee  motum. 

27.  Revera  corpus  seque  perseverat  in  utrovis  statu,  vel  motus  vel  quietis.  Ista  vero 
perseverantia  non  magisdicenda  est  actio  corporis,  quam  existentia  ejusdem  actio  dice- 
retur.  Perseverantia  nibil  aliud  est  quam  continuatio  in  eodem  modo  existendi,  quje 
proprie  dici  actio  non  potest.  Cfeterum  rcsistentiam,  quaniexperimur  in  sistendo  cor- 
pora moto,  ejus  actionem  esse  fingimus  vana  specie  delusi.  Revera  enim  ista  resisten- 
tia  quam  sentimus,  passio  est  in  nobis,  neque  arguit  corpus  agere,  sed  nos  pati :  con- 
stat utique  nos  idem  passuros  fuisse,  sive  corpus  illud  a  se  moveatur,  sive  ab  alio  prin- 
cipio impellatur. 

28.  Actio  et  reactio  dicuntur  esse  in  corporibus  :  nee  incommode  ad  demonstrationes 
mechanicas.  Sed  cavendum,  ne  propterea  supponamus  virtutem  aliquam  realem,  qu^ 
motus  causa  sive  principium  sit,  esse  in  iis.  Etenim  voces  illse  eodem  modo  intelli- 
gendas  sunt  ac  vox  altraclio  ;  et  quemadmodum  base  est  hypothesis  solummodo  mathe- 
matica,  non  autem  qualitas  physica  :  idem  etiam  de  illis  intelligi  debet,  et  ob  eandem 
rationem.  Nam  sicut  Veritas  et  usus  tbeorematum  de  mutua  corporum  attractione  in 
philosophia  mechanica  stabiles  manent,  utpote  unice  fundati  in  motu  corporum,  sive 
motus  iste  causari  supponatur  per  actionem  corporum  semutuo  attrahentium,  sive  per 
actionem  agentis  alicujus  a  corporibus  diversi  impellentis  etmoderantis  corpora;  pari 
ratione,  quaecunque  tradita  sunt  de  regulis  et  legibus  motuum,  simul  ac  theoremata 
i'}''.^  deducta,  manent  inconcussa,  dum  modo  concedantur  effectus  sensibilis,  et  ratio- 
cinia  iis  innixa;  sive  supponamus  actionem  ipsam,  aut  vim  horum  eifectuum  causatri- 
cem,  esse  in  corpore,  sive  in  agente  incorporeo. 

29.  Auferantur  ex  idea  corporis  extensio,  soliditas,  figura,  remanebit,  nihil.  Sed 
qualitates  istas  sunt  ad  motum  indiiferenles,  nee  in  se  quidquam  habent,  quod  motus 
principium  dici  possit.  Hoc  ex  ipsis  ideis  nostris  perspicuum  est.  Si  igitur  voce  corpus 
significatur  id  quod  concipimus,  plane  constat  inde  non  peti  posse  principium  motus  : 
pars  scilicet  nulla  aut  attributum  illius^causa  efficiens  vera  est,  quse  motum  producat. 
Vocem  autem  proferre,  et  nihil  concipere,  id  demum  indignum  esset  philosopho. 

30.  Datur  res  cogitans,  activa,  quam  principium  motus  esse  in  nobis  expeiimur. 
iiapc  animam,  mentem,  spirihim  d\c\mus.  Datur  etiam  res  extensa,  iners,  impenetra- 
bilis,  mobilis,  quae  a  priori  toto  ccelo  diifert,  novumque  genus  constituit.  Quantum 
intersit  inter  res  cogitantes  et  extensas,  primus  omnium  deprebendens  Anaxagoras  vir 
longe  sapientissiraus,  asserebat  mentem  nihil  habere  cum  corporibus  commune,  id  quod 
constat  ex  prime  libro  Aristotelis  de  anima.  Ex  neotericis  idem  optime  animadvertit 
Cartesius.  Ab  eo  alii  rem  satis  claram  vocibus  ebscuris  impeditam  ac  difficilem  red- 
diderunt. 

31.  Ex  dictis  manifestum  est  eos  qui  vim  activam,  actionem,  motus  principium,  in 
corporibus  revera  inesse  affirmant,  scntentiam  nulla  experientia  fundatam  amplecti, 
eamque  terminis  obscuris  et  generalibus  adstruere,  nee  quid  sibi  velint  satis  intelligere. 
Econtrario,  qui  mentem  esse  principium  motus  volunt,  sen tentiam  propria  experien- 
tia munitam  proferunt,  hominumqne  omni  aevo  dectissimorum  suffragiis  cemprobatam. 

32.  Primus  Anaxagoras  tw  mSv  introduxit,  qui  motum  inerti  materia  imprimeret : 
quam  quidem  sententiam  probat  etiam  Aristeteles,  pluribusque  confirmat,  aperte  pro- 
nuncians  primum  movens  esse  immobile,  indivisibile,  et  nullam  habens  magnitudinem. 
Dicere  autem,  omne  motivum  esse  mobile,  recte  animadvertit  idem  esse  ac  siquis  di- 
ceret,  omne  aedificativum  esse  aedificabile,  Physic,  lib.  viii.  Plato  insuper  in  Timieo 
tradit  machinam  banc  corpoream,  sen  mundum  visibilem  agitari  et  animari  a  mente, 
qu»  sensum  omnem  fugiat.  Quinetiam  hodie  philosophi  Cartesiani  principium  motuum 
naturaliuqi  Deum  agnoscunt.    Et  Newtonus  passim  nee  obscure  innuit,  non  solummodq 
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motum  ab  initio  a  numine  profectum  esse,  varum  adhuc  systema  mundanum  ab  eodem 
actu  moveri.  Hoc  sacris  literis  consonum  est:  hoc  scholasticorum  calculo  comproba- 
tur.  Nam  etsi  Peripatetic!  naturam  tradant  esse  principium  motus  et  quietis,  interpre- 
tanturtamennatuvamnaturantem  esse  Deum.  Intelliguntnimirum  corpora  omnia  sys- 
tematishujuscemundaniamenteproepotentijuxtacertametconstantemrationem  moveri, 

33.  Cseterum  qui  principium  vitale  corporibus  tdbuunt,  obscurum  aliquid  et  rebus 
parum  conveniens  fingunt.  Quid  enim  aliud  est  vitali  principio  prseditum  esse  quam 
vivere?  autvivere  quam  se  raovere,  sistere,  et  statum  suum  mutarel  Philosophi 
autem  hujus  sseculi  doctissimi  pro  principio  indubitato  ponnnt,  omne  corpus  perseve- 
rare  in  statu  suo,  vel  quietus  vel  motus  uniformis  in  directum,  nisi  quatenus  aliunde 
cogitur  statum  ilium  mutare:  e  contrario,  inanima  sentimus  esse  facultatem  tarn  sta- 
tum suum  quam  aliarum  rerum  rautandi ;  id  quod  proprie  dicitur  vitale,  animamque  a 
corporibus  longe  discriminat. 

34.  Motum  et  quietem  in  corporibus  recentiores  considerant  yelut  duos  status  exis- 
tendi,  in  quorum  utrovis  corpus  omne  sua  natura  iners  permaneret,  nulla  vi  externa 
urgente.  Unde  coUigere  licet,  eandem  esse  causam  motus  et  quietis,  quae  est  existen- 
tiae  corporum.  Neque  enim  qiiserenda  videtur  alia  causa  existentiae  corporis  successi- 
VBe  in  diversis  partibus  spatii,  quam  ilia  unde  derivatur  existentia  ejusdein  cor- 
poris successiva  in  diversia  partibus  temporis.  De  Deo  autem  Opt.  Max.  rerum 
omnium  conditore  et  conservatore  tractare,  et  qua  ratione  res  cunctae  a  summo  et  vero 
Ente  pendeant  demonstrare,  quamvis  pars  sit  scientiae  liumanae  pijecellentissima, 
speetat  tamen  potius  ad  philosophiam  primam  seu  metaphysicam  et  theologiam,  quam 
ad  philosophiam  naturalem,  quEe  hodie  fere  omnis  continetur  in  experimentis  et  me- 
chanica.  Itaque  cognitionem  de  Deo  velsupponit  philosophia  naturalis,  vel  mutuatur 
ab  aliquascientia superior).  Quanquam  verissimum  sit,  naturae  investigationemscientiis 
altioribus  argumenta  egregia  ad  sapientiam,  bonitatem,  et  potentiam  Dei  iliustraudam 
et  probandara  undequaque  subministrare. 

35.  Quod  haec  minus  intelligantur,  in  causa  est,  cur  nonnuUi  immerito  repudient 
physicae  principia  mathematica,  eo  scilicet  nomine  quod  ilia  causas  rerum  efficientes 
non  assignant :  quum  tamen  revera  ad  physicam  aut  mechanicam  spectet  regulas  solum- 
niodo,  non  causas  efficientes,  impulsionum  attractionumve,  et  ut  verbo  dicam,  motuum 
leges  tradere  ;  ex  iis  vero  positis  phaenomenon  particularium  solutionem,  non  autem 
causam  efficientem  assignare. 

36.  Multum  intererit  considerasse  quid  proprie  sit  principium,  et  quo  sensu  intelli- 
genda  sit  vox  ilia  apud  philosophos.  Causa  quidem  vera  efficiens  et  conservatrix  rerum 
omnium  jure  optimo  appellatur  fons  et  principium  earundem.  Principia  vero  philoso- 
phia: experimentalis  proprie  dicenda  sunt  fundamenta  quibus  ilia  innititur,  seu  fontes 
unde  derivatur,  (non  dico  existentia,  sed)  cognitio  rerum  corporearum,  sensus  utique 
et  experientia.  Similiter,  in  philosophia  mechanica,  principia  dicenda  sunt,  in  quibus 
fundatur  et  continetur  univeisa  disciplina,  leges  illae  motuum  primariae,  quEe  experi- 
mentis comprobatae,  ratiocinio  etiam  excultee  sunt  et  redditffl  universales.  Has  motuum 
leges  commode  dicuntur  principia,  quoniam  ab  iis  tam  theoremata  mechanica  generalia 
quam  particulares  tmv  ^aivofj.ivui/  explicationes  derivantur. 

37.  Turn  nimirum  dici  potest  quidpiam  explicari  mechanice,  cum  reducitur  ad  ista 
principia  simplicissima  etuniversalissima,  et  per  accuratum  ratiocinium,  cum  iis  con- 
sentaneum  et  connexum  esse  ostenditur.  Nam  inventis  semel  naturae  legibus,  deinceps 
raonstrandum  est  philosopho,  ex  constant!  haruin  legum  observatione,  hoc  est,  ex  iis 
principiis  phaenomenon  quodvis  necessario  consequi :  id  quod  est  phaenomenaexplicare 
et  solvere,  causamquc,  id  est  rationem  cur  fiant,  assignare. 

38.  Mens  humana  gaudet  scientiam  suam  extendere  et  dilatare.  Ad  hoc  autem  no- 
tiones  et  propositiones  generales  efformandae  sunt,  in  quibus  quodam  modo  continentur 
propositiones  et  cognitiones  particulares,  quae  tum  demum  intelligi  creduntur  cum  ex 
primis  illiscontinuo  nexu  deducuntur.  Hocgeometris  notissimum  est.  In  mechanica 
etiam  praemittuntur  notiones,  hoc  est  definitiones,  et  enunciationes  de  motu  primae  et 
generales,  ex  quibus  postmodum  methodo  mathematica  conclusiones  magis  remotae  et 
minus  generales  colliguntur.  Et  sicut  per  applicationem  theorematum  geometricorum, 
corporum  particularium  magnitudines  mensurantur;  ita  etiam  per  applicationem 
theorematum  mechanices  universalium,  systematis  mundani  partium  quarumvis  mo- 
tus, et  phsenomena  inde  pendentia,  innotescunt  et  determinantur:  ad  quem  scopum 
unice  collineandum  physico. 

39.  Et  quemadmodum  geometrae  disciplinae  causa  multa  comminiscuntur,  quae  nee 
ipsi  describere  possunt,'nec  in  rerum  natura  invenire  ;  simili  prorsus  ratione  mechani- 
cus  voces  quasdamabstractasetgeneralesadhibet,  fingitquein  corporibus  vim, actionem, 
attractionem,  solicitationem,  8sc.  quasad  theoriaset  enunciationes,  ut  etcomputationes 
de  motu  apprime  utiles  sunt,  etiamsi  in  ipsa  rerum  veritate  et  corporibus  actu  existen- 
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tibus  fiustra  qusererentur,  nou  minus  quam  qua  a  geometrls  per  abstractionem  mathe- 
maticam  finguntur. 

40.  Revera  ope  sensuum  nil  nisi  eifectus  seu  qualitates  sensibiles,  et  res  corporeas 
omnino  passivas,  sive  in  motii  sint  sive  in  quiete,  percipimus  :  ratioquc  et  experientia 
activum  niliil  prteter  nientem  aut  animam  esse  suadet.  Quicquid  ultra  fingitur,  id 
^)usdem  generis  esse  cum  aliis  hypothesibus  et  abstractionibus  mathematicis  existiman- 
uum  :  quod  penitus  aninio  intigeie  oportet.  Hoc  ni  fiat,  facile  in  obscuram  scholasti- 
corum  subtilitatem,  qua;  per  tot  Sfficula,  tanquam  dira  quaBdam  pestis,  plulosopl)iam 
corrupit,  relabi  possumus. 

f  y\'  P''.'"<^'P'a  mechanica  legesqiie  motuum  aut  naturie  universales,  sseculo  ultimo 
feliciter  inventae,  et  subsidio  geometriae  tractataa  et  applicatae,  miram  Uicem  in  philo- 
sopliiam  intulerunt.  Principia  vero  metapbysica  causajque  reales  eflicientes  motus  et 
existentiae  corporum  attributoiiimve  corporeorum  nullo  modoad  mecbanicam  autexpe- 
rimenta  pertinent,  neque  eis  lucem  dare  possunt,  nisi  quatenus,  velut  praecognita  in- 
serviant  ad  limites  physicte  praefiniendos,  eaque  ratione  ad  toUendas  difficultates  quses- 
tionesque  peregrinas. ' 

42.  Qui  a  spiritibus  motus  principium  petunt,  ii  vel  rem  corpoream  vel  incorpoream 
voce  spiritus  intelligunt :  si  rem  corpoream,  quantumvis  tenuem,  tamen  redit  difficultas  : 
SI  incorpoream,  quantumvis  id  verum  sit,  attamen  ad  physicam  non  proprie  pertinet. 
Quod  si  quis  philosopbiani  naturalem  ultra  limites  cxperimentorum  et  mechanies  ex- 
tenderit,  ita  ut  reium  etiam  incorporearum,  et  inextensarum  cognitionem  complecta- 
tur;  latiorquidem  ilia  vocis  acceptio  tractationcm  de  anima,  mente,  seu  principio  vi- 
tali  admittit.  Caeterum  commodius  crit,  juxta  usum  jam  fere  receptum,  ita  distinguere 
inter  scientias,  ut  singula3  propriis  circumscribantur  cancellis,  et  philosophus  naturalis 
totus  sit  in  experimentis,  legibusque  motuum,  et  principiis  mechanicis,  indeque  de- 
promptis  ratiociniis;  quidquid  autem  de  aliis  rebus  protulerit,  id  superiori  alicui  sci> 
entia?  acceptum  referat.  Etenim  ex  cognitis  naturae  legibus  pulcherrimae  theoriae, 
praxes  etiam  mechanicffi  ad  vitam  utiles  consequuntur.  Ex  cognitione  autem  ipsius 
naturae  auctoris  considerationes,  longe  prosstantissimae  quidem  ills,  sed  metaphysicae, 
theologicaj,  morales  oriuntur. 

43.  De  principiis  hactenus :  nunc  dicendum  de  natura  motus.  Atque  is  quidem, 
cum  sensibus  clare  percipiatur,  non  tarn  natura  sua,  quam  doctis  philosophorum  com- 
mentis  obscuratus  est.  Motus  nunquam  in  sensus  notros  incurrit  sine  mole  corporea, 
spatio,  et  tempore.  Sunt  tamen  qui  motum,  tanquam  ideam  quandam  simplicem  et 
abstractam,  atque  ab  omnibus  aliis  rebus  sejunctam,  contemplari  student.  Verum 
idea  ilia  tenuissima  et  subtilissima  intellectus  aciem  eludit :  id  quod  quilibet  secum 
meditando  experiri  potest.  Hinc  nascuntur  magnae  difficultates  de  natura  motus,  et 
definitiones,  ipsa  re  quam  illustrare  debent  longe  obscuriores.  Hujusmodi  sunt  defi- 
nitiones  illae  Aristotelis  et  Scholasticorum,  qui  motum  dicunt  esse  actum  mohilis 
guatemis  est  mobile,  vel  actutn  entis  in  potentia  guatemis  in  potentia.  Hujusmodi 
etiam  est  illud  viri  inter  recentiores  Celebris,  qui  asserit  nihil  in  motu  esse  reale  prceter 
monwiitunnim  illud  guoil  in  vi  ad  miUationem  nitente  constitui  debet.  Porro  constat, 
horum  etsimilium  definitionum  auctores  in  animo  habuisse  abstractam  motus  naturam, 
seclusa  omni  temporis  et  spatii  consideratione,  explicare :  sed  qua  ratione  abstracta 
ilia  motus  quintessentia  (ut  ita  dicam)  intelligi  possit,  non  video. 

44.  Neque  hoc  contenti,  ulterius  pergunt,  partesque  ipsius  motus  a  se  invicem 
dividunt  et  secernunt,  quarum  ideas  distinctas,  tanquam  entium  revera  distinctorum, 
efformare  conantur.  Etenim  sunt  qui  motionem  a  motu  distinguant,  illam  velut 
instantaneum  motus  elementum  spectantes.  Velocitatem  insuper,  conatum,vim,  impe- 
tum  totidem  res  essentia  diversas  esse  volunt,  quarum  quseque  per  propriam  atque  ab 
aliis  omnibus  segregatam  et  abstractam  ideam  intellectui  objiciatur.  Sed  in  hisce 
rebus  discutiendis,  stantibus  iis  quae  supra  disseruimus,  non  est  cur  diutlus  immo- 
remur. 

45.  Multi  etiam  per  transiium  motum  definiunt,  obliti,  scilicet,  transitum  ipsum  sine 
motu  intelligi  non  posse,  et  per  motum  definiri  oportere.  Verissimum  adeo  est  defini- 
tiones, sieut  nonnullis  rebus  lucem,  ita  vicissim  aliis  tenebras  afferre.  Et  profecto, 
quascnmque  res  sensu  percipimus,  eas  clariores  aut  notiores  definiendo  efficere  vix 
quisquam  potuerit.  Cujus  rei  vana  spe  aliecti  res  faciles  diflicillimas  reddiderunt  phi- 
losophi,  mentesque  suas  diflicultatibus,  quas  ut  plurimum  ipsi  peperissent,  impli- 
cavere.  Ex  liocce  definiendi,  simul  ac  abstrahendi  studio,  multfe  tam  de  motu  quam  de 
aliis  rebus  nata;  subtilissimje  quaestiones,  eaedemque  nuUius  ulilitatis,  hominum  ingenia 
frustra  torserunt,  adeo  ut  Aristoteles  ultro  et  saipius  fateatur  motum  esse  actum 
qaendam  oognitu  difficilem,  et  nonnuUi  ex  veteribus  usque  eo  nugis  exercitati  deve- 
Diebant,  ut  motum  omnino  esse  negarent. 

46.  Sed  hujusmodi  minutiis  distineri  piget.  Satis  sitfontes  solutionum  indicasse:  ad 
quos  etiam  illud  adjungere  libet;  quod  ea  quae  de  infinita  divisione  temporis  et  spatii 
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ill  mathesi  traduntur,  ob  cong;enitam  rei-um  natuiam  paradoxa  et  theorias  spinosas 
(quales  sunt  illas  omjies  in  quibus  agitur  de  infinite)  in  speculationes  de  motu  intule- 
runt.  Quidquld  autcm  hujus  generis  sit,  id  omiie  raotus  commune  habet  cum  spatio 
et  tempore,  vel  potius  ad  ea  refert  acceptuni. 

47.  Et  quemadmodum  ex  una  parte  nimia  abstractio  sen  divisio  reium  vere  insepa- 
rabilium,  ita  ab  altera  parte  compositio  seu  potius  eonfusio  rerum  diversissimarum 
motus  naturam  perplexam  reddidit.  Usitatum  enim  est  rnotum  cum  caufa  niotus  effi- 
ciente  conCundere.  Unde  accidit  ut  motus  sit  quasi  biformis,  unam  faciem  sensibus 
obviam,  alteram  caliginosa  nocte  obvolutam  habens.  Inde  obscuritas  et  eonfusio,  et 
varia  de  motu  paradoxa  originem  traliunt,  dum  effectui  perperam  tribuitur  id  quod 
revera  causae  solumniodo  competit. 

48.  Hinc  oritur  opinio  ilia,  eandem  semper  motus  quantitatem  conservari ;  quod, 
nisi  intelligatur  de  vi  et  potentia  causEe,  sivo  causa  ilia  dicatur  natura,  sive  voiJ?,  vel 
quodcunque  tandem  agens  sit,  falsum  esse  cuivis  facile  constabit.  Aristoteles  quidem 
1.  8.  physicorum,  ubi  quierit  utrum  motus  foetus  sit  et  corruptus,  an  vera  ab  (etenio 
tanquam  vita  immortalis  insit  rebus  omnibus,  vitale  prlncipium  potius,  quam  effectuni 
externum,  sive  mutationem  loci  intellexisse  videtur. 

49.  Hinc  etiam  est,  quod  multi  suspicantur  motum  non  esse  meram  passionem  in 
corporibus.  Quod  si  intelligamus  id  quod  in  motu  corporis  sensibus  objicitur,  quin 
omnino  passivum  sit  nemo  dubitare  potest.  Ecquid  enim  in  se  habet  successiva  cor. 
poris  existentia  in  diversis  locis,  quod  actionem  referat,  aut  aliud  sit  quam  nudus  et 
iners  effectus  ? 

50.  Peripatetici,  qui  dicunt  motum  esse  actum  unum  utriusque,  moventis  et  moti, 
non  satis  discriminant  causam  ab  effectu.  Similiter,  qui  nisum  aut  conatum  in  motu 
fingunt,  aut  idem  corpus  simul  in  contrarias  partes  ferri  putant,  eadem  idearum  con- 
fusione,  eadem  vocum  ambiguitate  ludificari  videntur. 

51.  Juvat  multum,  sicut  in  aliis  omnibus,  ita  in  scientia  de  motu  accuratam  dili- 
gentiam  adhibere,  tarn  ad  aliorum  conceptus  intelligendos  quam  ad  sues  enunciandos  : 
in  qua  re  nisi  peccatum  esset,  vix  credo  in  disputationem  trahi  potuisse,  utrum  corpus 
indifferens  sit  ad  motum  et  ad  quietem,  necne.  Quoniam  enim  experlentia  constat, 
esse  legem  naturse  primarium,  ut  corpus  perinde  perseveret  in  statu  motus  ac  quietis, 
quamdiu  aliunde  nihil  accidat  ad  statum  istum  mutandum  ;  et  propterea  vim  inertiae 
sub  diverse  respectu  esse  vel  resistentiam,  vel  impetum,  coUigitur :  hoc  sensu  profecto 
corpus  dici  potest  sua  natura  indifferens  ad  motum  vel  quietem.  Nimirum  tarn  diffi- 
cile est  quietem  in  corpus  motum,  quam  motum  in  quiescens  inducere :  cum  vero 
corpus  pariter  conservet  statum  utrumvis,  quidni  dicatur  ad  utrumvis  se  habere 
indifferenter  ? 

52.  Peripatetici  pro  varietate  mutationum,  quas  resaliqua  subire  potest,  varia  motus 
genera  distinguebant.  Hodie  de  raotu  agentes  intelligunt  solummodo  motum  localem. 
Motus  autem  localis  intelligi  nequit  nisi  simul  intelligatur  quid  s\t  locus :  is  vero  a 
neotericis  definitur  pars  spatii  quam  corpus  oca/pat :  unde  dividitur  in  relativum  et 
absolutum  pro  ratione  spatii.  Distinguunt  enim  inter  spatium  absolutum  sive  verum, 
ac  relativum  sive  apparens.  Volunt  scilicet  dari  spatium  undequaque  immensum, 
immobile,  insensibile,  corpora  universa  permeans  et  continens,  quod  vocant  spatium 
absolutum.  Spatium  autem  a  corporibus  compreliensum  vel  definitum,  sensibusque 
adeo  subjectum,  dicitur  spatium  relativum,  apparens  vulgare. 

53.  Fingamus  itaque  corpora  cuncta  destrui,  et  in  nihilum  redigi.  Quod  reliquum 
est  vocant  spatium  absolutum,  omni  relatione  quae  a  situ  et  distantiis  corporum  orie- 
batur,  simul  cum  ipsis  corporibus,  sublata.  Porro  spatium  illud  est  infinitum,  immo- 
bile, indivisibile,  insensibile,  sine  relatione  et  sine  distinctione.  Hoc  est,  omnia  ejus 
attributa  sunt  privativa  vel  negativa :  videtur  igitur  esse  nierum  nihil.  Parit  solum- 
modo difficultatem  aliquam  quod  extensum  sit.  Extensio  autem  est  qualitas  positiva. 
Verum  qualis  tandem  extensio  est  ilia,  quae  nee  dividi  potest,  nee  mensurari,  cujus 
nullam  partem,  nee  sensu  percipere,  nee  imaginatione  depingere  possumus?  Etenim 
nihil  in  imaginationem  cadit,  quod,  ex  natura  rei,  non  possibile  est  ut  sensu  perci- 
piatur  ;  siquidem  imagiuatio  nihil  aliud  est  quam  facultas  representatrix  rerum  sensi- 
bilium,  vel  actu  existentium,  vel  saltern  possibilium.  Fugit  insuper  intellectum 
purum,  quum  facultas  illaversetur  tantum  circa  res  spirituales  et  inextensas,  cujus- 
raodi  sunt  mentes  nostra,  earumque  habitus,  passiones,  virtutes,  et  similia.  Ex  spatio 
igitur  absolutoauferamus  modo  vocabula,  et  nihil  remanebit  in  sensu,  imaginatione,  aut 
intelleetu :  nihil  aliud  ergo  iis  designatur,  quam  pura  privatio  aut  negatio,  hoc  est, 
merum  nihil. 

54.  Confitendum  omnino  est  nos  circa  banc  rem  gravissimis  prsejudiciis  teneri,  a 
quibus  ut  liberemur,  omnis  animi  vis  pxerenda.  Etenim  multi,  tantum  abest  quod 
spatium  absolutum  pro  niliilo  ducant,  ut  rem  esse  ex  omnibus  (IJeo  exoepto)  unicam 
existiment,  qus  annihilari  non  possit;  statuantque  illud  suapte  natura  necesSario 
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existere,  sternumque  esse  et  increatum,  atque  adeo  attributoruni  dlvinonim  particeps. 
Verum  enimvero  quum  certissimum  sit,  res  omnes,  quas  nominibus  designamus,  per 
qualitates  ant  relationes,  vel  aliqua  saltern  ex  parte  cogtiosei  (ineptum  enim  foret  voca- 
bulis  uti  quibus  eogniti  nihil,  nihil  notionis,  idese  vel  conceptus  subjiceretur),  inqui- 
ramus  diligenter,  utrum  formare  liceat  ideam  uUam  spatii  illius  puri,  realis,  absoluti, 
quod  post  omnium  corporum  annihilationem  perseveret  existere.  Ideam  porro  talem 
paulo  acrius  intuens,  reperio  ideam  esse  nihili  purissimam,  si  modo  idea  appellanda 
sit.  Hoc  ipse  summa  adhibita  diligentia  expertus  sum  :  hoc  alios  pari  adhibita  dili- 
gentia  experturos  reor. 

55.  Decipere  nos  nonnunquam  solet,  quod  aliis  omnibus  corporibus  imaginatione 
sublatis,  nostrum  tamen  manere  supponimus.  Quo  supposito,  motum  membrorum  ab 
omni  parte  liberrimum  imaginamur.  Motus  autem  sine  spatio  concipi  non  potest. 
Nihilominus  si  rem  attento  animo  recolamus,  constabit  primo  concipi  spatium  rela- 
tivum  partibus  nostri  corporis  definitum  ;  2".  movendi  membra  potestatem  liberrimam 
nullo  obstaculo  retusam:  et  prceter  hcec  duo  nihil.  Falso  tamen  credimus  tertium  ali- 
quod,  spatium  videlicet  immensum  realiter  existere,  quod  liberam  potestatem  nobis 
faciat  movendi  corpus  nostrum  ;  ad  hoc  enim  requiritur  absentia  solummodo  aliorum 
corporum.  Quam  absentiam,  sive  privationem  corporum,  nihil  esse  positivum  fatea- 
mur  necesse  est.* 

56.  Cseterum  hasce  res  nisi  quis  libero  et  acri  examine  perspexerit,  verba  et  voces 
parum  valent.  Meditanti  vero,  et  rationes  secum  reputanti,  ni  fallor,  manifestum  erit, 
queecunque  de  spatio  puro  et  absolute  praedicantur,  ea  omnia  de  nihilo  prasdicari  posse. 
Qua  ratione  mens  humana  facillime  liberatur  a  magnis  difficultatibus  simulque  ab  ea 
absurditate  tribuendi  existentiam  necessariam  ulli  rei  praeterquam.  soli  Deo  optimo 
maximo. 

57.  In  proclivi  esset  sententiam  nostram  argumentis  a  posteriori  (ut  loquuntur) 
ductis  conlirmare,  qujestiones  de  spatio  absoluto  proponendo ;  exempli  gratia,  utrum 
sit  substantia  vel  accidens?  utrum  creatum  vel  increatum  ?  et  absurditates  ex  utravis 
parte  consequentes  demonstrando.  Sed  brevitati  consulendum.  Illud  tamen  omitti 
non  debet,  quod  sententiam  hancce  Democritus  olim  calculo  suo  comprobavit,  uti 
auctor  est  Aristoteles  1.  i.  Phys.  ubi  hiec  habet :  Democritus  solidum  et  inane  ponit 
principia,  quorum  aliud  quidem  ut  quod  est,  aliud  ut  quod  non  est  esse  dicit.  Scra- 
pulum  si  forte  injiciat,  quod  distinctio  ilia  inter  spatium  absolutum  et  relativum  a 
magni  nominis  philosophis  usurpetur,  eique  quasi  fundamento  inaedificenturmultapraB- 
clara  theoremata,  scrupulum  istum  vanum  esse,  ex  iis  quee  secutura  sunt,  apparebit. 

58.  Ex  prasmissis  patet,  non  convenire,  ut  definiamus  locum  verum  corporis  esse 
partem  spatii  absoluti  quam  occupat  corpus,  motumque  verum  seu  absolutum  esse 
mutationem  loci  veri  et  absoluti.  Siquidem  omnis  locus  est  relativus,  ut  et  omnis 
motus.  Veruntamen  ut  hoc  clarius  appareat,  aniraadvertendum  est,  motum  nullum 
intelligi  posse  sine  determinatione  aliqua  seu  directione,  quEE  quidem  intelligi  nequit, 
nisi  prffiter  corpus  motum,  nostrum  etiam  corpus,  aut  aliud  aliquod,  simul  intelligatur 
existeie.  Nam  sursum,  deorsum,  sinistrorsum,  dextrorsum,  omnesque  plagae  et 
regiones  in  relatione  aliqua  fundantur,  et  necessario  corpus  a  moto  diversum  connotant 
et  supponunt.  Adeo  ut,  si  reliquis  corporibus  in  nihilum  redactis,  globus,  exempli 
gratia,  unicus  existere  supponatur;  in  illo  motus  nuUus  concipi  possit:  usque  adeo 
necesse  est,  ut  detur  aliud  corpus,  cujus  situ  motus  determinari  intelligatur.  Hujus 
sententicE  Veritas  clarissime  elucebit,  modo  corporum  omnium  tam  nostri  quam  alio- 
rum, prffiter  globum  istum unicum,  annihilationem  recte  supposuerimus. 

59.  Concipiantur  porro  duo  globi,  et  prseterea  nil  corporeum,  existere.  Concipi- 
antur  delude  vires  quomodocunqueapplicari:  quicquid  tandem  perapplicationemvirium 
intelligamus,  motus  circularis  duorum  globorum  circa  commune  centrum  nequit  per 
imaginationem  concipi.  Supponamus  deinde  ccelum  fixarum  creari:  subito  ex  con- 
cepto  appulsu  globorum  ad  diversas  coeli  istius  partes  motus  concipietur.  Scilicet  cum 
motus  natura  sua  sit  relativus,  concipi  non  potuit  priusquam  darentur  corpora  cor- 
relata.     Quemadmodum  nee  uUa  relatio  alia  sine  correlatis  concipi  potest. 

60.  Ad  motum  circularem  quod  attinet,  putant  multi,  crescente  niotu  vero  circular!, 
corpus  necessario  magis  semper  magisque  ab  axe  niti.  Hoc  autem  ex  eo  provenit, 
quod,  cum  motus  circularis  spectari  possit  tanquam  in  omni  momento  a  duabus  direc- 
tionibus  ortum  trahens,  una  secundum  radium,  altera  secundum  tangentem  ;  si  in  hac 
ultima  tantum  directione  impetus  augeatur,  tum  a  centre  recedet  corpus  motum,  orbita 
vero  desinet  esse  circularis.  Quod  si  sequaliter  augeantur  vires  in  utraque  directione, 
manebit  motus  circularis,  sed  acceleratus  couatu,  qui  non  magis  arguet  vires  recedendi 
ab  axe,  quam  accedendi  ad  eundem,  auctas  esse.    Dicendum  igitur,  aquam  in  situla 

•  Vide  quze  contra  spatium  absolutum  cliss«nmtur  in  libro  de  principiis  cognitionis  LumaoaB,  idiomate 
augUciiao  decern  aliluBi;  aunis  edito. 
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cireumactam  aScendere  ad  latera  vasis,  propterea  quod,  applicatla  novis  viribus  in 
directione  tangentis  ad  quamvis  particulam  aquae,  eodem  instant!  non  applicentur 
novae  vires  sequales  centripetae.  Ex  quo  experimento  nuUo  modo  sequitur,  motum 
absolutum  circularem  per  vires  recedendi  ab  axe  motus  necessario  dignosci.  Porro 
qua  ratione  inteUigendse  sunt  voces  istae,  vires  carporum  et  conatus,  ex  prsemissis  satis 
superque  innotescit. 

61.  Quo  modocurva  considerari  potest  tanquam  constans  ex  rectis  iufinitis,  etiamsi 
revera  ex  illis  non  constet,  sed  quod  ea  hypothesis  ad  geometriam  utilis  sit  eodem 
mode  motus  circularis  spectari  potest  tanquam  a  directionibus  rectilineis  infinitis  ortum 
ducens,  quae  snppositio  utilis  est  in  philosophia  raechanica.  Non  tamen  ideo  aifir- 
mandum,  impossibile  esse,  ut  centrum  gravitatis  corporis  cujusvis  successive  existat  in 
singulis  punctis  peripheric  circularis,  nulla  ratione  habita  directionis  uUius  rectilineae, 
sive  in  tangente  sive  in  radio. 

62.  Haud  omittendum  est,  motum  lapidis  in  funda,  aut  aquae  in  situla  clrcumacta, 
dici  non  posse  motum  vere  circularem,  juxta  mentem  eorum  qui  per  partes  spatii 
absoluti  definiuut  loca  vera  corporum  ;  cum  sit  mire  compositus  ex  motibus  non  solum 
situlae  vel  fundae,  sed  etiam  telluris  diurno  circa  proprium  axem,  menstruo  circa 
commune  centrum  gravitatis  terrae  et  lunas,  et  annuo  circa  solem:  et  propterea  par- 
ticula  quaevis  lapidis  vel  aquae  describat  lineam  a  circulari  longe  abhorrentem.  Neque 
revera  est,  qui  creditur,  conatus  axifugus,  quoniam  non  respicit  unum  aliquem  axera 
ratione  spatii  absoluti,  supposito  quod  detur  tale  spatium :  proinde  non  video  quomodo 
appellari  possit  conatus  unicus,  cui  motus  vere  circularis  tanquam  proprio  et  adequate 
effectui  respondet. 

63.  Motus  nuUus  dignosci  potest,  aut  mensurari,  nisi  per  res  sensibiles.  Cum  ergo 
spatium  absolutum  nullo  modo  in  sensus  incurrat,  necesse  est  ut  inutile  prorsus  sit  ad 
distinctionem  motuum.  Praeterea  determinatio  sive  directio  niotui  essentialis  est,  ilia 
vero  in  relatione  consistit.     Ergo  impossibile  est  ut  motus  absolutus  concipiatur. 

64.  Porro  quoniam  pro  diversitate  loci  relatlvi  varius  sit  motus  ejusdem  corporis, 
quinimo  uno  respectu  moveri,  altero  quiescere  dici  quidpiam  possit;  ad  determi- 
nandum  motum  verum  etquietem  veram,  quo  scilicet  tollatur  ambiguitas,  etconsulatur 
mecbanicae  philosophorum,  qui  systema  rerum  latius  contemplantur,  satis  fuerit  spatium 
relativum  lixarum  ccelo,  tanquam  quiescente  spectato,  conelusum  adhibeie,  loco  spatii 
absoluti.  Motus  autem  et  quies  tali  spatio  relative  definiti,  commode  adhiberi  possunt 
loco  absolutorum,  qui  ab  illis  nullo  symptomate  discerni  possunt.  Etenim  impri- 
mantur  utcunque  vires,  sint  quicunque  conatus,  concedamus  motum  distingui  per 
actiones  in  corpora  exercitas ;  nunquam  tamen  inde  sequetur,  dari  spatium  illud  et 
locum  absolutum,  ejusque  mutationem  esse  locum  verum. 

65.  Leges  motuum,  effectusque,  et  theoremata  eorundem  proportiones  et  calculus 
continentia,  pro  diversis  viarum  figuris,  accelerationibus  itidem  et  directionibus 
diversis,  mediisque  plus  minusve  resistentibus,  haec  omnia  constant  sine  calculatione 
motus  absoluti.  Uti  vel  ex  eo  patet  quod,  quum  secundum  illorum  principia  qui 
motum  absolutum  inducunt,  nullo  symptomate  scire  liceat,  utrum  Integra  rerum 
compages  quiescat,  an  moveatur  uniformiter  in  directum,  perspicuum  sit  motum  abso- 
lutum nuUius  corporis  cognosci  posse. 

66.  Ex  dictis  patet  ad  veram  motus  naturam  perspiciendara  summopere  juvaturum, 
1°.  Distinguere  inter  hypotheses  mathematicas  et  naturas  rerum :  2°.  Cavere  ab 
abstractionibus :  3°.  Considerare  motum  tanquam  aliquid  sensibile,  vel  saltern  imagi- 
nabile  ;  mensurisque  relativis  esse  contentos.  Quae  si  fecerimus,  simul  clarissima 
quaeque  philosophiae  mecbanicae  theoremata,  quibus  reserantur  naturae  recessus,  muu- 
dique  systema  calculis  humanis  subjicitur,  manebunt  intemerata;  et  motus  contem- 
platio  a  mille  minutiis,  subtilitatibus,  ideisque  abslractis  libera  evadet.  Atque  haec 
de  natura  motus  dicta  sufficiant. 

67.  Restat,  ut  disseramus  de  causa  communicationis  motuum.  Esse  autem  vim 
impressam  in  corpus  mobile  causam  motus  in  eo,  plerique  existimant.  Veruntamen. 
illos  non  assignare  causam  motus  cognitam,  et  a  corpore  motuque  distinctam,  ex  prs- 
missis  constat.  Patet  insuper  vim  non  esse  rem  certam  et  determinatam,  ex  eo  quod 
viri  summi  de  ilia  multum  diveraa,  immo  contraria,  proferant,  salva  tamen  in  conse- 
quentiis  veritate.  Siquidem  Newtonus  ait  vim  impressam  consistere  in  actione  sola, 
esseque  actionem  exercitam  in  corpus  ad  statum  ejus  mutandum,  nee  post  actionem 
manere.  Torricellius  cumulum  quendam  sive  aggregatum  virium  impressarum  per 
percussionem  in  corpus  mobile  recipi,  ibidemque  manere  atque  impetum  constituere 
contendit.  Idem  fere  Borellus  aliique  praedicant.  At  vero,  tametsi  inter  se  pugnare 
videantur  Newtonus  et  Torricellius,  nihilominus,  dum  singuli  sibi  consentanea  profe- 
runt,  res  satis  commode  ab  utrisque  explicatur.  Quippe  vires  omnes  corporibus  attri- 
butae  tarn  sunt  hypotheses  mathematicsB  quam  vires  attractivae  in  planetis  et  sole, 
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CaBterum  entia  niathematica  in  rerum  natuni  stabileiii  essentiam  non  habent:  pendent 
autem  a  notione  definientis  ;  unde  eadem  res  divcraimode  explicari  potest. 

68.  Statuamus  motum  novum  in  corpore  percusso  conservari,  sive  per  vim  insitam, 
qua  corpus  (juodlibet  perseverat  in  statu  feuo  vel  molus  vel  quietis  uniformis  in  direc- 
tum ;  sive  per  vim  impressam,  durante  percussione  in  corpus  percussum  receptam 
ibidemque  permanentem  ;  idem  erit  quoad  rem,  differentia  existente  in  nominibus 
tantum.  Similiter,  ubi  mobile  percutiens  perdit,  et  percussum  acquirit  motum,  parum 
refert  disputare,  utrnm  motus  acquisitus  sit  idem  numero  cum  motu  perdilo,  ducit 
cnim  in  minutias  metaphysicas  et  prorsus  nominalcs  de  identitate.  Itaque  sive 
dicamus  motum  transire  a  percutientc  in  percussum,  sive  in  percusso  motum  de  novo 
generari,  destrui  autem  in  percutiente,  res  eodem  recidit.  Utrobique  intelligitur 
unum  corpus  motum  perdere,  alterum  acquirere,  et  prajterea  nibil. 

69.  Mentem,  qase  agitat  et  continet  universam  hancce  molem  corpoream,  estque 
causa  vera  efficiens  motus,  eandem  esse,  proprie  et  stricte  loquendo,  causam  commu- 
nicationis  cjusdera  baud  negaverim.  In  philosopliia  tamen  physica,  causas  et  solu- 
tiones  phasnomenon  a  principiis  niechanicis  petere  oportet.  Physice  igitur  res  expli- 
catur  non  assignando  ejus  causam  vere  agentem  et  incorpoream,  sed  demonstrando 
ejus  connexionem  cum  principiis  mechanicis  :  cujusmodi  est  illud,  actionem  et  reac- 
iionem  esse  semper  contrarias  el  ceqiiales,  a  quo,  tanquam  fonte  et  principio  primario, 
eruuntur  regulae  de  motuum  communicatione,  quee  a  neotericis,  magno  scientiarum 
bono,  jam  ante  repertse  sunt  et  demonstratie. 

70.  Nobis  satis  fuerit,  si  innuamus  principium  illud  alio  modo  declarari  potuisse. 
Nam  si  vera  rerum  natura  potius  quam  abstracta  mathesis  spectetur,  vidcbitur  rectius 
dici,  in  attractione  vel  percussione  passionem  corporum,  quam  actionem,  esse  utro- 
bique requalem.  Exempli  gratia,  lapis  fune  equo  alligatus  tantum  trahitur  versus 
equum,  quantum  equus  versus  lapidem  :  corpus  etiam  motum  in  aliud  quiescens 
impactum,  patitur  eandem  mutationem  cum  corpore  quiescente.  Et  quoad  effectum 
realera,  percutiens  est  item  percussum,  percussumque  percutiens.  Mutatio  autem 
ilia  est  utrobique,  tarn  in  corpore  equi  quam  in  lapide,  tam  in  moto  quam  in  quies- 
cente, passio  mera.  Esse  autem  vim,  virtutem,  aut  actionem  corpoream  talium  eifec- 
tuum  vere  et  proprie  causatricem  non  constat.  Corpus  motum  in  quiescens  impin- 
gitur;  loquimur  tamen  active,  dicentes  illud  hocimpellere:  necabsurdc  in  mechanicis, 
ubi  ideEe  matbematicfe  potius  quam  verse  rerum  natures  spectantur. 

71.  In  physica,  sensus  et  experientia,  quae  ad  eifectus  apparentes  solummodo  per- 
tingunt,  locum  habent;  in  mechanica,  notionesabstractaemathematicorum  admittuntur. 
In  philosophia  prima,  sen  aaetaphysica,  agitur  de  rebus  incorporeis,  de  causis,  veri- 
tate,  et  existentia  rerum.  Physicus  series  sive  successiones  rerum  sensibilium  con- 
templatur,  quibus  legibus  connectuntur,  et  quo  ordine,  quid  praecedit  tanquam  causa, 
quid  seqnitur  tanquam  eifectus,  animadvertens.  Atque  liac  ratione  dicimus  corpus 
jnotum  esse  causam  motus  in  altero,  vel  ei  motum  imprimere,  trabere  etiam,  aut 
impellerc.  Quo  sensu  caus«  secundee  corporeae  intelligi  debent,  nulla  ratione  habita 
vera!  sedis  virium,  vel  potentiarum  actricum,  aut  caus:e  realis  cui  insunt.  Porro  dici 
possunt  causae  vel  principia  mechanica,  ultra  corpus,  iiguram,  motum,  etiam  axiomata 
scientiac  mechanicEE  piiraaria,  tanquam  causas  consequeniium  spectata. 

72.  Causae  vere  activae  meditatione  tantum  et  ratiocinio  e  tenebris  erui  qbibus 
involvuntur  possunt,  et  aliquatenus  cognosci.  Spectat  autem  ad  philosopbiam  primam, 
seu  nietaphysicam,  de  lis  agere.  Quod  si  cuique  scientia:  provincia  sua  tribuatur, 
limites  assignentur,  principia  et  objecta  accurate  distinguantur,  qufe  ad  singulas  per- 
tinent, tractare  licuerit  majore,  cum  facilitate,  turn  perspicuitate. 


THE  ANALYST; 

OR,  A  DISCOURSE  ADDRESSED  TO  AN  INFIDEL 
MATHEMATICIAN  : 

WHLREIN  it  is  examined  whether  the  object,  principles,  ANDlTfrEREIiCES, 

Oi'  THE  MODERN  ANALYSIS  ARE  MORE  DISTINCTLY  CONCEIVED,  OR 

MORL  EVIDENTLY  DEDUCED,  THAN  RELIGIOUS  MYSTERIES 

AND  POINTS  OF  FAmi. 


COJSTENTS. 

Sect.  /.  Mitthemuticiana  presumed  lo  be  the  great  masters  of  reason.  Hence  an  undue 
deference  to  their  decisions  where  they  have  no  right  to  decide.  This  one  cause  of  in- 
fidelity, II.  Their  principles  and  methods  to  be  examinrd  with  the  same  freedom 
which  they  assume  with  regard  to  the  principles  and  mysteries  ofreligiont  In  lohai 
se)tse  and  hoio  far  geometry  is  to  be  allowed  un  inmrovement  of  the  mind.  III. 
Fluxions  the  great  object  and  employment  of  the  profound  geonitiriciuns  in  the  pre- 
sent  age.  What  these  fluxions  are.  IV,  Moments  or  nascent  increments  of  flowing 
quantities  difficult  to  conceive,  Fbweions  of  different  orders.  Second  and  third 
fluxions  obscure  mysteries.  V.  Differences,  \.  e.  incrcinenis  or  decrements  infinitely 
small,  used  by  foreign  mathematicians  instead  of  fluxions  or  velocities  of  nascent 
and  evanescent  increments.  VI.  Differences  of  various  orders,  i.  e.  quantities  in- 
finitely less  than  quantities  infinitely  little  ;  and  infinitesimal  parts  of  infinitesimals 
of  infinitesimals,  Sfc.  luithout  end  or  limit,  VII.  Mysteries  in  faith  unjustly  objected 
against  by  those  who  admit  them  in  science.  VIII.  Modern  analysts  supposed  by 
themselves  to  extend  their  views  even  beyond  infinity  :  deluded  by  their  oum  species 
or  symbols.  IX.  Method  for  finding  the  fluxions  if  a  rectangle  of  two  indeterminate 
quantities,  sliewed  to  be  illegitimate  and  false.  X.  Implicit  deference  of  mathema- 
tiealmenfor  the  great  author  effluxions.  Their  earnestness  rather  to  go  on  fast  and 
far,  than  to  set  out  warily  and  see  their  way  distinctly.  XI.  Momentums  difficult 
to  comprehend,  Ab  middle  quantity  to  be  admitted  between  a  finite  quantity  and 
nothing,  without  admitting  infinilesimtds.  XII.  The  fluxion  of  any  power  of  « 
flowing  quantity.  Lemma  premised  in  order  to  examine  the  method  for  finding  such 
fluxion,  XIII.  The  rule  far  the  fluxions  of  powers  attained  by  unfair  reasoning. 
XIV.  The  aforesaid  reasoning  further  unfolded,  aud  shewed  to  be  illogical.  XV, 
No  true  conclusion  to  be  Justly  drawn  by  direct  consequence  from  inconsistent  sup- 
positions. The  same  rules  of  right  reason  to  he  observed,  whether  men  argue  in 
symbols  or  in  luords,  XVI.  An  hypothesis  being  destroyed,  no  consequence  of  such 
hypothesis  to  be  retained.  XVII.  Hard  to  distinguish  between  evanescent  incre- 
ments and  infinitesimal  differences.  Fluxions  placed  in  various  lights.  The  great 
author,  it  seems,  not  satisfied  with  his  own  notions.  XVIII.  Quantities  infinitely 
small  supposed  and  rejected  by  Leibnitz  and  his  followers.  Xo  quantity,  according 
to  them,  greater  or  smaller  for  the  addition  or  subduction  of  its  infinitesimal.  XIX. 
Conclusions  to  be  proved  by  the  principles,  and  not  principles  by  the  conclusions. 
XX.  The  geometrical  analyst  considered  as  a  logician  ;  and  his  discoveries,  not  in 
themselves,  but  as  derived  from  such  principles  and  try  such  inferences.  XXI.  A 
tangent  drawn  to  the  parabola  according  to  the  calculus  differentialis.  Trulli  sheivn 
to  be  the  result  of  error,  and  hmv.  XXII.  By  virtue  of  a  twofold  mistake  analysts 
arrive  at  truth,  but  not  at  science  :  ignorant  hmv  they  come  at  their  own  conclusions. 
XXIII.  The  conclusion  never  evident  or  accurate,  in  virtiie  of  obscure  or  inaccurate 
premises.  Finitequantitiesmight  be  rejected  as  well  as  infinitesimals.  XXIV.  The 
fgre  going  doctrine  farther  illtestrdfed,  XXV.  Sundry  observations  thereupon,  XXVI, 
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Ordinate  found  from  the  area  by  means  of  evanescent  inorements.  XXVII.  In  the 
foregoing  case,  the  supposed  evanescent  increment  is  really  a  finite  qxiantity,  destroyed 
hy  an  equal  quantity  with  an  opposite  sign.  XXVIII.  The  foregoing  case  put 
generally.    Algebraical   expressions  compared    with    the    geometrical  quantities. 

XXIX.  Correspondent  quantities  algebraical  and  geometrical  equated.  The  analysis 
shewed  not  to  obtain  in  infinitesimals,  but  it  must  also  obtain  in  finite  quantities. 

XXX.  The  getting  rid  of  quantities  by  the  received  principles,  whether  of  fluxions 
or  of  differences,  neither  good  geometry  nor  good  logic.  Fluxions  or  velocities,  why 
introduced.     XXXI.  Velocities  not  to  be  abstracted  from  time  and  space :  nor  their 

proportions  to  be  investigated  or  considered  exclusively  of  time  and  space.  XXXII. 
Difficult  and  obscure  points  constitute  the  principles  of  themodern  analysis,  and  are  the 

foundation  on  which  it  is  built.    XXXIII.  The  rational  faculties  v^hether  improved 

by  such  obscure  analytics.  XXXIV.  By  what  inconceivable  steps  finite  lines  are 
found  proportional  to  fluxions.  Mathematical  infidels  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow 
a  camel.  XXXV.  Fluxions  of  infinitesimals  not  to  be  avoided  on  the  received  prin- 
ciples. Nice  abstractions  and  geometrical  metaphysics.  XXXVI.  Velocities  of 
nascent  or  evanescent  quantities,  whether  in  reality  understood  and  signified  by  finite 
lines  and  species.  XXXVII.  Signs  or  exponents  obvious  ;  but  fluxions  themselves  not 
so.  XXXyill.  Fluxions,  whether  the  velocities  with  which  infiniiesmal  differences 
are  generated.  XXXIX.  Fluxions  effluxions  or  second  fluxions,  whether  to  he  con- 
ceived as  velocities  of  velocities,  or  rather  as  velocities  of  the  second  nascent  incre- 
ments. XL.  Fluxions  considered,  so?neti?nes  in  one  sense,  sometimes  in  another ; 
one  while  in  themselves,  another  in  their  exponents  :  hence  confusion  and  obscurity, 
Xltl.  Isocronal  increments,  whether  finite  or  nascent,  proportional  to  their  respective 
velocities.  XLII.  Time  supposed  to  be  divided  into  moments:  increments  generated 
in  those  moments  :  and  velocities  proportional  to  those  increments.  XLIII.  Fluxions, 
second,  third,  fourth,  ^c,  what  they  are,  how  obtained,  and  how  represented.  fFhat 
idea  of  velocity  in  a  moment  of  time  and  point  of  space.  XLIV.  Fluxions  of 
all  orders  inconceivable.  XL  V.  Signs  or  exponents  confounded  with  the  fluxions. 
XLVI.  Sei'ies  of  expressions  or  of  notes  easily  contrived.  PVhether  a  series  of  mere 
velocities,  or  of  mere  nascent  increments  corresponding  thereunto,  be  as  easily  con- 
ceived. XLVII.  Celerities  dismissed,  and  instead  thereof  ordinates  and  areas  intro- 
duced. Analogies  and  expressions  useful  in  the  modern  quadratures,  may  yet  be 
useless  for  enabling  us  to  conceive  fluxions.  No  right  to  apply  the  rules  without 
knowledge  of  the  principles.  XL  Fill.  Metaphysics  of  modern  analysts  mest  in- 
comprehensible. XLIX.  Analysts  employed  about  notional  shadowy  entities.  Their 
logics  as  exceptionable  as  their  metaphysics.  L.  Occasion  of  this  address.  Con- 
clusion,    Queries. 

1.  Though  I  am  a  stranger  to  your  person,  yet  I  ana  not,  Sir,  a  stranger  to  the  repu- 
tation you  have  acquired  in  that  branch  of  learning  which  hath  been  your  peculiar 
study;  nor  to  the  authority  that  you  therefore  assume  in  things  foreign  to  your  pro- 
fession ;  nor  to  the  abuse  that  you,  and  too  many  more  of  the  liice  character,  are  known 
to  make  of  such  undue  authority,  to  the  misleading  of  unwary  persons  in  matters  of 
the  highest  concernment,  and  whereof  your  mathematical  knowledge  can  by  no 
means  qualify  you  to  be  a  competent  judge.  Equity  indeed  and  good  sense  would 
incline  one  to  disregard  the  judgment  of  men,  in  points  which  they  have  not  con- 
sidered or  examined.  But  several  who  make  the  loudest  claim  to  those  qualities  do 
nevertheless  the  very  thing  they  would  seem  to  despise,  clothing  themselves  in  the 
livery  of  other  men's  opinions,  and  putting  on  a  general  deference  for  the  judgment  of 
you,  gentlemen,  who  are  presumed  to  be  of  all  men  the  greatest  masters  of  reason,  to 
be  most  conversant  about  distinct  ideas,  and  never  to  take  things  upon  trust,  but  always 
clearly  to  see  your  way,  as  men  whose  constant  employment  is  the  deducing  truth  by 
the  justest  inference  from  the  most  evident  principles.  With  this  bias  on  their 
minds,  they  submit  to  your  decisions  where  you  have  no  right  to  decide.  And  that 
this  is  one  short  way  of  making  infidels,  I  am  credibly  informed. 

II.  Whereas  then  it  is  supposed,  that  you  apprehend  more  distinctly,  consider  more 
closely,  infer  more  justly,  and  conclude  more  accurately,  than  other  men,  and  that  you 
are  therefore  less  religious  because  more  judicious,  I  shall  claim  the  privilege  of  a 
free-thinker  ;  and  take  the  liberty  to  inquire  into  the  object,  principles,  and  method, 
of  demonstration  admitted  by  the  mathematicians  of  the  present  age,  with  the  same 
freedom  that  you  presume  to  treat  the  principles  and  mysteries  of  religion  ;  to  the 
end,  that  all  men  may  see  what  right  you  have  to  lead,  or  what  encouragement  others 
have  to  follow  you.  It  hath  been  an  old  remark,  that  geometry  is  an  excellent  logic. 
And  it  must  be  owned,  that  when  the  definitions  are  clear  ;  when  the  postulata  cnnnot 
be  refused,  por  the  axioms  denied ;  wheu  from  the  distinct  contemplation  and  com- 
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parlsou  of  figures,  their  properties  are  derived,  by  a  perpetual  well-connected  chain  of 
consequences,  the  objects  being  still  I\ept  in  view,  and  the  attention  ever  fixed  upon 
them  ;  there  is  acquired  a  habit  of  reasoning,  close  and  exact  and  methodical :  which 
habit  strengthens  and  sharpens  the  mind,  and  being  transferred  to  other  subjects,  is 
of  general  use  in  the  inquiry  after  truth.  But  how  far  this  is  the  case  of  our  geome- 
trical analyst,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider. 

III.  The  method  effluxions  is  the  general  key  by  help  whereof  the  modern  mathe- 
maticians unlocli  the  secrets  of  geometry,  and  consequently  of  nature.  And  as  it  is 
that  which  hath  enabled  them  so  remarliably  to  outgo  the  ancients  in  discovering 
theorems  and  solving  problems,  the  exercise  and  application  thereof  are  become  the 
main  if  not  sole  employment  of  all  those  who  in  this  age  pass  for  profoiind  geometers. 
But  whether  this  metliod  be  clear  or  obscure,  consistent  or  repugnant,  demonstrative 
or  precarious,  as  I  shall  inquire  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  so  I  submit  my  inquiry 
to  your  own  judgment,  and  that  of  every  candid  reader.  Lines  are  supposed  to  be 
generated*  by  the  motion  of  points,  planes  by  the  motion  of  lines,  and  solids  by  the 
motion  of  planes.  And  whereas  quantities  generated  in  equal  times  are  greater  or 
lesser  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  velocity  wherewith  they  increase  and  are 
generated,  a  method  hath  been  found  to  determine  quantities  from  the  velocities  of 
their  generating  motions.  And  such  velocities  are  called  fluxions  :  and  the  quantities 
generated  are  called  flowing  quantities.  These  fluxions  are  said  to  be  nearly  as  the 
increments  of  the  flowing  quantities,  generated  in  the  least  equal  particles  of  time; 
and  tobe  accurately  in  the  first  proportion  of  thenascent,  or  in  the  lastof  the  evanescent  in. 
crements.  Sometimes,  instead  of  velocities,  the  momentaneous  increments  or  decrements 
of  undetermined  flowing  quantities  are  considered,  underthe  appellation  of  moments. 

IV.  By  moments  we  are  not  to  understand  finite  particles.  These  are  said  not  to 
be  moments,  but  quantities  generated  from  moments,  which  last  are  only  the  nascent 
principles  of  finite  quantities.  Jtis  said,  that  the  minutest  errors  are  not  to  be  neglected 
in  mathematics  :  that  the  fluxions  are  celerities,  not  proportional  to  the  finite  incre- 
ments, though  ever  so  small ;  but  only  to  the  moments  or  nascent  increments, 
whereof  the  proportion  alone,  and  not  the  magnitude,  is  considered.  And  of  the 
aforesaid  fluxions  there  be  other  fluxions,  which  fluxions  of  fluxions  are  called  second 
fluxions.  And  the  fluxions  of  these  second  fluxions  are  called  third  fluxions :  and  so 
on,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  &c.  ad  infinitum.  Now,  as  our  sense  is  strained  and  puzzled 
with  the  perception  of  objects  extremely  minute,  even  so  the  imagination,  which 
faculty  derives  from  sense,  is  very  much  strained  and  puzzled  to  frame  clear  ideas  of 
the  least  particles  of  time,  or  the  least  increments  generated  therein  :  and  much  more 
so  to  comprehend  the  moments,  or  those  increments  of  the  flowing  quantities  in  statu 
nascenti,  in  their  very  first  origin  or  beginning  to  exist,  before  they  become  finite  par- 
ticles. And  it  seems  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  the  abstracted  velocities  of  such 
nascent  imperfect  entities.  But  the  velocities  of  the  velocities,  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  velocities,  &c.  exceed,  if  I  mistalce  not,  all  human  understanding. 
The  further  the  mind  analyseth  and  pursueth  these  fugitive  ideas,  the  more  it  is  lost 
and  bewildered  ;  the  objects,  at  first  fleeting  and  minute,  soon  vanishing  out  of  sight. 
Certainly,  in  any  sense,  a  second  or  third  fluxion  seems  an  obscure  mystery.  The 
incipient  celerity  of  an  incipient  celerity,  the  nascent  augment  of  a  nascent  augment, 
i.  e.  of  a  thing  which  hath  no  magnitude  ;  take  it  in  what  light  you  please,  the  clear 
conception,  of  it  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  found  impossible ;  whether  it  be  so  or  no  I 
appeal  to  the  trial  of  every  thinking  reader.  And  if  a  second  fluxion  be  inconceivable, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  third,  fourth,  fifth  fluxions,  and  so  on  without  end  ? 

V.  The  foreign  mathematicians  are  supposed  by  some,  even  of  our  own,  to  proceed 
in  a  manner  less  accurate,  perhaps,  and  geometrical,  yet  more  intelligible.  Instead  of 
flowing  quantities  and  their  fluxions,  they  consider  the  variable  finite  quantities,  as 
increasing  or  diminishing  by  the  continual  addition  or  subduction  of  infinitely  small 
quantities.  Instead  of  the  velocities  wherewith  increments  are  generated,  they  con- 
sider the  increments  or  decrements  themselves,  which  they  call  differences,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  be  infinitely  small.  The  difference  of  a  line  is  an  infinitely  little  line  ; 
of  a  plane  an  infinitely  little  plane.  They  suppose  finite  quantities  to  consist  of  parts 
infinitely  little,  and  curves  to  be  polygons,  whereof  the  sides  are  infinitely  little,  which 
by  the  angles  they  make  one  with  another  determine  the  curvity  of  the  line.  Now  to 
conceive  a  quantity  infinitely  small,  that  is,  infinitely  less  than  any  sensible  or  ima- 
ginable quantity,  or  any  the  least  finite  magnitude,  is,  I  confess,  above  my  capacity. 
But  to  conceive  a  part  of  such  infinitely  small  quantity,  that  shall  be  still  infinitely 
less  than  it,  and  consequently  though  multiplied  infinitely  shall  never  equal  the 
minutest  finite  quantity,  is,  I  suspect,  an  infinite  difliculty  to  any  man  whatsoever ;  and 
will  be  allowed  such  by  those  who  candidly  say  what  they  think ;  provided  they  really 
think  and  reflect,  and  do  not  take  things  upon  trust 

♦  Inlroa,  ad  Quadratiirum  Cnrvariim, 
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_  VI.  And  yet  in  the  calculus  differentialis,  which  method  serves  to  all  the  same 
intents  and  ends  with  that  of  fluxions,  our  modern  analysts  are  not  content  to  con- 
sider only  the  differences  of  finite  quantities :  they  also  consider  the  differences  of 
those  differences,  and  the  differences  of  the  differences  of  the  first  differences  :  and  so 
on  ad  wfinitmn.  That  is,  they  consider  quantities  infinitely  less  than  the  least  dis- 
cernible quantity ;  and  others  infinitely  less  than  those  infinitely  small  ones  ;  and  still 
others  infinitely  less  than  the  preceding  infinitesimals,  and  soon  without  end  or  limit. 
Insomuch  that  we  are  to  admit  an  infinite  succession  of  infinitesimals,  each  infinitely 
less  than  the  foregoging,  and  infinitely  greater  than  the  following.  As  there  are  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.  fluxions,  so  there  are  differences,  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  &c.  in  an  infinite  progression  towards  nothing,  which  you  still  approach  and  never 
arrive  at.  And  (which  is  most  strange)  although  you  should  take  a  million  of  millions 
of  these  infinitesimals,  each  whereof  is  supposed  infinitelygreater  than  some  other  real 
magnitude,  and  add  them  to  the  least  given  quantity,  it  shall  be  never  the  bigger. 
For  this  is  one  of  the  modest  postulata  of  our  modern  mathematicians,  and  is  a  corner- 
stone or  ground-work  of  their  speculations. 

VII.  All  these  points,  I  say,  are  supposed  and  believed  by  certain  rigorous  exactors 
of  evidence  in  religion,  men  who  pretend  to  believe  no  further  than  tliey  can  see. 
That  men  who  have  been  conversant  only  about  clear  points  should  with  difficulty 
admit  obscure  ones,  might  not  seem  altogether  unaccountable.  But  he  who  can  digest 
a  second  or  third  fluxion,  a  second  or  third  difference,  need  not,  methinks,  be 
squeamish  about  any  point  in  divinity.  There  is  a  natural  presumption  that  men's 
faculties  are  made  alike.  It  is  on  this  supposition  that  they  attempt  to  argue  and 
convince  one  another.  What  therefore  shall  appear  evidently  impossible  and  repug- 
nant to  one,  may  be  presumed  the  same  to  another.  But  with  what  appearance  of 
reason  shall  any  man  presume  to  say,  that  mysteries  may  not  be  objects  of  faith,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  himself  admits  such  obscure  mysteries  to  be  the  object  of 
science  ? 

VIII.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  the  modern  mathematicians  do  not  consider 
these  points  as  mysteries,  but  as  clearly  conceived  and  mastered  by  their  comprehensive 
minds.  They  scruple  not  to  say,  that  by  the  help  of  these  new  analytics  they  can 
penetrate  into  infinity  itself:  that  they  can  even  extend  their  views  beyond  infinity  : 
that  their  art  comprehends  not  only  infinite,  but  infinite  of  infinite  (as  they  express  it), 
or  an  infinity  of  infinites.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  assertions  and  pretensions, 
it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether,  as  other  men  in  other  inquiries  are  often  deceived 
by  words  or  terms,  so  they  likewise  are  not  wonderfully  deceived  and  deluded  by  their 
own  peculiar  signs,  symbols,  or  species.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  devise  expressions 
or  notations  for  fluxions  and  infinitesimals  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sub- 


sequent orders,  proceeding  in  the  same  regular  form  without  end  or  limit  i  X  X  X  ^c. 
or  dx,  ddx.  dddx.  ddddx,  fyc.  These  expressions,  indeed,  are  clear  and  distinct,  and 
the  mind  finds  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  them  to  be  continued  beyond  any  assignable 
bounds.  But  if  we  remove  the  veil  and  look  underneath,  if  laying  aside  the  expres- 
sions we  set  ourselves  attentively  to  consider  the  things  themselves,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  expressed  or  marked  thereby,  we  shall  discover  much  emptiness,  darkness,  and 
confusion;  nay,  if  I  mistake  not,  direct  impossibilities  and  contradictions.  Whether 
this  be  the  case  or  no,  every  thinking  reader  is  entreated  to  examine  and  judge  for 
himself. 

IX.  Having  considered  the  object,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  principles  of  this  new 
analysis  by  momentums,  fluxions,  or  infinitesimals;  wherein  if  it  shall  appear  that 
your  capital  points,  upon  which  the  rest  are  supposed  to  depend,  include  error  and 
false  reasoning ;  it  will  then  follow  that  you,  who  are  at  a  loss  to  conduct  yourselves, 
cannot  with  any  decency  set  up  for  guides  to  other  men.  The  main  point  in  the 
method  of  fluxions  is  to  obtain  the  fluxion  or  momentum  of  the  rectangle  or  product 
of  two  intermediate  quantities.  Inasmuch  as  from  thence  are  derived  rules  for  obtain- 
ing the  fluxions  of  all  other  products  and  powers  ;  be  the  coefficients  or  the  indexes 
what  they  will,  integers  or  fractions,  rational  or  surd.  Now  this  fundamental  point 
one  would  think  should  be  very  clearly  made  out,  considering  how  much  is  built  upon 
it,  and  that  its  influence  extends  throughout  the  whole  analysis.  But  let  the  reader 
judge.  This  is  given  for  demonstration.*  Suppose  the  product  or  rectangle  AB 
increased  by  continual  motion  :  and  that  the  momentaneous  increments  of  the  sides  A 
and  B  are  a  and  b.  When  the  sides  /I  and  B  were  deficient,  or  lesser  by  one  half 
of  their  moments,  the  rectangle  was  ^J  —  J  a  X  B — ^  b,  i.e.  A  B — gai? — ^bA-\- 
i  a  b.  And  as  soon  as  the  sides  A  and  B  are  increased  by  the  other  two  halves  of 
their  moments,  the  rectangle  becomes  A  -\-  -^aX  Z(  -f-  ■§  A  or  A  B+^aB  -^^  ^bA-{' 

•  Natmalia  Philosoplilse  Principin  MatUcmalita,  hb.ii.  Icm.  S. 
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iab.  From  the  latter  rectangle  subduct  the  former,  and  the  remainhig  difference, 
will  \)^  a  B  -^  b  A.  Therefore  the  increment  of  the  rectangle  generated  by  the  entire 
increments  a  and  b\saB  -{-bA  Q.E.D.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  direct  and  true 
method  to  obtain  the  moment  or  increment  of  the  rectangle  A  B,  is  to  take  the  sides 
as  increased  by  their  whole  increments,  and  so  multiply  them  together,  ^  +  a  by 
B  -\-b,  the  product  whereof  AB-\-aB  +  bA+ab\s  the  augmented  rectangle  ; 
whence,  if  we  subduct  A  B  the  remainder  a-S+i  +  jlab  will  be  the  true  increment 
of  the  rectangle,  exceeding  that  which  was  obtained  by  the  former  illegitimate  and 
indirect  method  by  the  quantity  a  b.  And  this  holds  universally  by  the  quantities  a 
and  4  be  what  they  will,  big  or  little,  finite  or  infinitesimal,  increments,  moments,  or 
velocities.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say  that  o  4  is  a  quantity  exceeding  small :  since  we 
are  told  that  in  rebus  7nathematicis  errores  quam  minimi  nan  sunt  contemnendi. 

X.  *  Such  reasoning  as  this  for  demonstration,  nothing  but  the  obscurity  of  the 
subject  could  have  encouraged  or  induced  the  great  author  of  the  fluxionary  method  to 
put  upon  his  followers,  and  nothing  but  an  implicit  deference  to  authority  could  move 
them  to  admit.  The  case  indeed  is  difficult.  There  can  be  nothing  done  till  you 
have  got  rid  of  the  quantity  a  b.  In  order  to  this  the  notion  of  fluxions  is  shifted  :  it 
is  placed  in  various  lights  :  points  which  should  be  clear  as  first  principles  are 
puzzled;  and  terms  which  should  be  steadily  used  are  ambiguous.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this  address  and  skill,  the  point  of  getting  rid  of  a  b  cannot  be  obtained 
by  legitimate  reasoning.  If  a  man  by  methods,  not  geometrical  or  demonstrative, 
shall  have  satisfied  himself  of  the  usefulness  of  certain  rules;  which  he  afterwards 
shall  propose  to  his  disciples  for  undoubted  truths;  which  he  undertakes  to  demon- 
strate in  a  subtile  manner,  and  by  the  help  of  nice  and  intricate  notions ;  it  is  not 
hard  to  conceive  that  such  his  disciples  may,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  be  inclined  to  confound  the  usefulness  of  a  rule  with  the  certainty  of  a  truth, 
and  accept  the  one  for  the  other ;  especially  if  they  are  men  accustomed  rather  to 
compute  than  to  think;  earnest  rather  to  go  on  fast  and  far,  than  solicitous  to  set  out 
ivarily  and  see  their  way  distinctly. 

XI.  The  points  or  mere  limits  of  nascent  lines  are  undoubtedly  equal,  as  having 
no  more  magnitude  oue  than  another,  a  limit  as  such  being  no  quantity.  If  by  a 
momentum  you  mean  more  than  the  initial  limit,  it  must  be  either  a  finite  quantity  or 
an  infinitesimal.  But  all  finite  quantities  are  expressly  excluded  from  the  notion  of  a 
momentum.  Therefore  the  momentum  must  be  an  infinitesimal.  And,  indeed, 
though  much  artifice  hath  been  employed  to  escape  or  avoid  the  admission  of  quan- 
titles  infinitely  small,  yet  it  seems  ineffectual.  For  aught  I  see,  you  can  admit  no 
quantity  as  a  medium  between  a  finite  quantity  and  nothing,  without  admitting  infini- 
tesimals. An  increment  generated  in  a  finite  particle  of  time,  is  itself  a  finite  par- 
ticle ;  and  cannot  therefore  be  amomentum.  You  must  therefore  take  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  time  wherein  to  generate  your  momentum.  It  is  said,  the  magnitude  of 
moments  is  not  considered  ;  and  yet  these  same  moments  are  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  parts.  This  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  no  more  than  it  is  why  we  should  take  quan- 
tities less  than  A  and  B  in  order  to  obtain  the  increment  of  A  B,  of  which  proceeding 
it  must  be  owned  the  final  cause  or  motive  is  obvious ;  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  or  easy 
to  explain  a  just  and  legitimate  reason  for  it,  or  shew  it  to  be  geometrical. 

XII.  From  the  foregoing  principle  so  demonstrated,  the  general  rule  for  finding  the 
fluxion  of  any  power  of  a  flowing  quantity  is  derived  t  But,  as  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  inward  scruple  or  consciousness  of  defect  in  the  foregoing  demonstration, 
and  as  this  finding  the  fluxion  of  a  given  power  is  a  point  of  primai'y  importance,  it 
hath  therefore  been  judged  proper  to  demonstrate  the  same  in  a  different  manner 
independent  of  the  foregoing  demonstration.  But  whether  this  other  method  be 
more  legitimate  and  conclusive  than  the  former,  I  proceed  now  to  examine;  and  in 
order  thereto  shall  premise  the  following  lemma.  If  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  any 
proposition,  a  certain  point  is  supposed,  by  virtue  of  which  certain  other  points  are 
attained,  and  such  supposed  point  be  itself  "  afterwards  destroyed  or  rejected  by  a 
contrary  supposition;  in  that  case  all  other  points  attained  thereby,  and  consequent 
thereupon,  must  also  be  destroyed  and  rejected,  so  as  from  thenceforward  to  be  no 
more  supposed  or  applied  in  the  demonstration."  This  is  so  plain  as  to  need  no 
proof. 

XIII.  Now  the  other  method  of  obtaining  a  rule  to  find  the  fluxion  of  any  power  is 
as  follows.  Let  the  quantity  x  flow  uniformly,  and  be  it  proposed  to  find  the  fluxion 
of  J,".  In  the  same  time  that  x  by  flowing  becomes  «  +  o,  the  power  a"  becomes 
nn  —  n       n  — 2 

,j.  -j-  0  [  "j  i.  e.  by  the  method  of  infinite  series  cc"  -^nox"  —  1  +  ——  oox      -)-  &c. 

*  Introd,  ad  Quadralurara  Ctirvarura,         f  Pbiloeophis  Nattiralit  Principia  Matheraatica,  Wo,  ii.  lem.  2. 
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and  the  increments  o  and  mo*"  —  1  -1 ooxn—z  +  Ssc.  are  one  to  another  as  1 

2 
nn  —  2 
tOMiK" — 1 -J oa"— 2-)-&c.    Let  now  the  increments  vanish,  and  their  last 

2 

proportion  will  be  1  toraa"— 1.  But  it  should  seem  that  this  reasoning  is  not  fair  or 
conclusive.  For  when  it  is  said,  let  the  increments  vanish,  i.  e.  let  the  increments  be. 
nothing,  or  let  there  be  no  increments,  the  former  supposition  that  the  increments 
were  something,  or  that  there  were  increments,  is  destroyed,  and  yet  a  consequence  of 
that  supposition,  i.  e.  an  expression  got  by  virtue  thereof,  is  retained.  Which,  by  the 
foregoing  lemma,  is  a  false  way  of  reasoning.  Certainly  when  we  suppose  the  incre- 
ments to  vanish,  we  must  suppose  their  proportions,  their  expressions,  and  everything 
else  derived  from  the  supposition  of  their  existence,  to  vanish  with  them. 

XIV.  To  make  this  point  plainer,  I  shall  unfold  the  reasoning,  and  propose  it  in  a 
fuller  light  to  your  view.  It  amounts  therefore  to  this,  or  may  in  other  words  be  thus 
expressed.  I  suppose  that  the  quantity  x  flows,  and  by  flowing  is  increased,  and  its 
increment  I  call  o,  so  that  by  flowing  it  becomes  x  +  o.  And  as  x  increaseth,  it 
follows  that  every  power  of  x  is  likewise  increased  in  a  due  proportion.    Therefore  as 

X  becomes  x  -\-  o,  x"  will  become  x  -\-  o]":  that  is,  according  to  the  method  of  infi- 

nite  series,  a;"  +  b  o  a:" — 1  -| o  o  a"— 2  +  &c.  And  if  from  the  two  augmented 

quantities  we  subduct  the  root  and  the  power  respectively,  we  shall  have  remaining  the 

n  n  —  n 
two  increments,  to  wit,  o  and  «oa"— 1  -| oox''—^-{-  &c.  which  increments, 

2 

being  both  divided  by  the  common  divisor  o,  yield  the  quotients  1  and  n  x" —  I  + 

nn  —  n 

oif"— 2+  &c.,  which  are  therefore  exponents  of  the  ratio  of  the  increments. 

2 
Hitherto  I  have  supposed  that  x  flows,  that  x  hath  a  real  increment  that  o  is  some- 
thing. And  I  have  proceeded  all  along  on  that  supposition,  without  which  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  have  made  so  much  as  one  single  step.  From  that  supposition 
it  is  that  I  get  at  the  increment  of  *",  that  I  am  able  to  compare  it  with  the  incre- 
ment of  X,  and  that  I  find  the  proportion  between  the  two  increments.  I  now  beg 
leave  to  make  a  new  supposition  contrary  to  the  first,  ;.  e.  I  will  suppose  that  there  is 
no  increment  of  x,  or  that  o  is  nothing;  which  second  supposition  destroys  my  first, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  it,  and  therefore  with  everything  that  supposeth  it.  I  do 
nevertheless  beg  leave  to  retain  nx'' — 1,  which  is  an  expression  obtained  in  virtue  of 
my  first  supposition,  which  necessarily  presupposed  such  supposition,  and  which 
could  not  be  obtained  without  it.  All  which  seems  a  most  inconsistent  way  of  arguing, 
and  such  as  would  not  be  allowed  of  in  divinity. 

XV.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  no  just  conclusion  can  be  directly  drawn  from  two 
inconsistent  suppositions.  You  may  indeed  suppose  anything  possible;  but  after- 
wards you  may  not  suppose  anything  that  destroys  what  you  first  supposed  :  or  if  you 
do,  you  must  begin  de  novo.  If  therefore  you  suppose  that  the  augments  vanish,  i.  e, 
that  there  are  no  augments,  you  are  to  begin  again,  and  see  what  follows  from  such 
supposition.  But  nothing  will  follow  to  your  purpose.  You  cannot  by  that  means  ever 
arrive  at  your  conclusion,  or  succeed  in,  what  is  called  by  the  celebrated  author,  the 
investigation  of  the  first  or  last  proportions  of  nascent  and  evanescent  quantities,  by 
instituting  the  analysis  in  finite  ones.  I  repeat  it  again:  you  are  at  liberty  to  make 
any  possible  supposition  :  and  you  may  destroy  one  supposition  by  another  :  but  then 
you  may  not  retain  the  consequences,  or  any  part  of  the  consequences,  of  your  first  sup. 
position  so  destroyed.  I  admit  that  signs  may  be  made  to  denote  either  any  thing  or 
nothing:  and  consequently  that  in  the  original  notation  x  -{-  o,  o  might  have  signified 
either  an  increment  or  nothing.  But  then  which  of  these  soever  you  make  it  signify, 
you  must  argue  consistently  with  such  Its  signification,  and  not  proceed  upon  a  double 
meaning :  which  to  do  were  a  manifest  sophism.  Whether  you  argue  in  symbols  or  in 
words,  the  rules  of  right  reason  are  still  the  same.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed,  you  will 
plead  a  privilege  in  mathematics  to  be  exempt  from  them. 

XVI.  If  you  assume  at  first  a  quantity  increased  by  nothing,  and  In  the  expression, 
x-\-o,  0  stands  for  nothing,  upon  this  supposition,  as  there  Is  no  increment  of  the  root, 
so  there  will  be  no  Increment  of  the  power ;  and  consequently  there  will  be  none 
except  the  first,  of  all  those  members  of  the  series  constituting  the  power  of  the 
binomial ;  and  will  therefore  never  come  to  your  expression  of  a  fluxion  legitimately 
by  such  method,    Hence  you  are  driven  into  the  fallacious  way  of  proceeding  to  a 
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certain  point  on  the  supposition  of  an  increment,  and  then  at  once  shifting  your  sup- 
position to  that  of  no  increment.  There  may  seem  great  sliill  in  doing  this  at  a 
certain  point  or  period.  Since  if  this  second  supposition  had  been  made  before  the 
common  division  by  o,  all  liad  vanished  at  once,  and  you  must  have  got  nothing  by 
your  supposition.  Whereas  by  this  artifice  of  first  dividing,  and  then  changing  your 
supposition,  you  retain  1  and  Ma;"  — 1.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this  address  to  cover 
it,  the  fallacy  is  still  the  same.  For  whether  it  be  done  sooner  or  later,  when  once  the 
second  supposition  or  assumption  is  made,  in  the  same  instant  the  former  assumption 
and  all  that  you  got  by  it  is  destroyed,  and  goes  out  together.  And  this  is  universally 
true,  be  the  subject  what  it  will,  throughout  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  ;  in 
any  other  of  which,  I  believe,  men  would  hardly  admit  such  a  reasoning  as  this,  which 
in  mathematics  is  accepted  for  demonstration.  ,     a     • 

XVII.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  method  for  finding  the  fluxion  ot  a 
rectangle  of  two  flowing  quantities,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Treatise  of  Quadratures, 
differs  from  the  abovementioned  taken  from  the  second  book  of  the  Principles,  and  is 
in  effect  the  same  with  that  used  in  the  calculus  differentialis.*  For  the  supposing  a 
quantity  infinitely  diminished,  and  therefore  rejecting  it,  is  in  effect  the  rejecting  an 
infinitesimal;  and  indeed  it  requires  a  marvellous  sharpness  of  discernment,  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  evanescent  increments  and  infinitesimal  differences.  It 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  quantity  being  infinitely  diminished  becomes  nothing, 
and  so  nothing  is  rejected.  But  according  to  the  received  principles  it  is  evident  that 
no  geometrical  quantity  can  by  any  division  or  subdivision  whatsoever  be  exhausted, 
or  reduced  to  nothing.  Considering  the  various  arts  and  devices  used  by  the  great 
author  of  the  fluxionary  method,  in  how  many  lights  he  placeth  his  fluxions,  and  in 
what  different  ways  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  same  point;  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think,  he  was  himself  suspicious  of  the  justness  of  his  own  demonstrations,  and 
that  he  was  not  enough  pleased  with  any  notion  steadily  to  adhere  to  it.  Thus  much 
at  least  is  plain,  that  he  owned  himself  satisfied  concerning  certain  points,  which 
nevertheless  he  would  not  undertake  to  demonstrate  to  others.f  Whether  this  satis- 
faction arose  from  tentative  methods  or  inductions,  which  have  often  been  admitted  by 
mathematicians  (for  instance,  by  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  Arithmetic  of  Infinites),  is  what  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  But  whatever  the  case  might  have  been  with  respect 
to  the  author,  it  appears  that  his  followers  have  shewn  themselves  more  eager  m 
applying  his  method,  than  accurate  in  examining  his  principles. 

XVIII.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  what  subtilty  and  skill  this  great  genius  employs  to 
struggle  with  an  insuperable  difficulty ;  and  through  what  labyrinths  he  endeavours  to 
escape  the  doctrine  of  infinitesimals ;  which  as  it  intrudes  upon  him  whether  he  will 
or  no,  so  it  is  admitted  and  embraced  by  others  without  the  least  repugnance ; 
Leibnitz  and  his  followers  in  their  calculus  differentialis,  making  no  manner  of 
scruple,  first  to  suppose,  and  secondly  to  reject,  quantities  infinitely  small :  with  what 
clearness  in  the  apprehension  and  justness  in  the  reasoning,  any  thinking  man,  who  is 
not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  those  things,  may  easily  discern.  The  notion  or  idea  of  an 
infinitesimal  quantity,  as  it  is  an  object  simply  apprehended  by  the  mind,  hath  been 
already  considered.]:  I  shall  now  only  observe  as  to  the  method  of  getting  rid  of  such 
quantities,  that  it  is  done  without  the  least  ceremony.  As  in  fluxions  the  point  of  first 
importance,  and  which  paves  the  way  to  the  rest,  is  to  find  the  fluxion  of  a  product  of 
two  indeterminate  quantities,  so  in  the  calculus  differentialis  {wh\c\i  m.tihoi\s  swf- 
posed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  former  with  some  small  alterations)  the  main 
point  is  to  obtain  the  difference  of  such  product.  Now  the  rule  for  this  is  got  by 
rejecting  the  product  or  rectangle  of  the  differences.  And  in  general  it  is  supposed 
thas  no  quantity  is  bigger  or  lesser  for  the  addition  or  subduction  of  its  infinitesimal  . 
and  consequently  no  error  can  arise  from  such  rejection  of  infinitesimals. 

XIX.  And  yet  it  should  seem  that,  whatever  errors  are  admitted  in  the  premises, 
proportional  errors  ought  to  be  apprehended  in  the  conclusion,  be  they  finite  or  infini- 
tesimal :  and  therefore  the  axpigsia  of  geometry  requires  nothing  should  be  neglected 
or  rejected.  In  answer  to  this  you  will  perhaps  say,  that  the  conclusions  are  accu- 
rately true,  and  that  therefore  the  principles  and  methods  from  whence  they  are 
derived  must  be  so  too.  But  this  inverted  way  of  demonstrating  your  principles  by 
your  conclusions,  as  it  would  be  peculiar  to  you  gentlemen,  so  it  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  logic.  The  trutli  of  the  conclusion  will  not  prove  either  the  form  or  the 
matter  of  a  syllogism  to  be  true ;  inasmuch  as  the  illation  might  have  been  wrong  or 
the  premises  false,  and  the  conclusion  nevertheless  true,  though  not  in  virtue  of  such 
illation  or  of  such  premises.     I  say,  that  in  every  other  science  men  prove  iheir  con- 

•  Analyse  des  lafifliments  Petita,  part  i,  prop.  ii.  ,     t  See  Letter  to  CoUins,  Nov.  9, 1679. 
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elusions  by  their  principles,  and  not  their  principles  by  the  conclusions.  But  if  in 
yours  you  should  allow  yourselves  this  unnatural  way  of  proceeding,  the  consequence 
would  be  that  you  must  take  up  with  induction,  and  bid  adieu  to  demonstration.  And 
if  you  submit  to  this,  your  authority  will  no  longer  lead  the  way  in  points  of  reason 
and  science. 

XX.  I  have  no  controversy  about  your  conclusions,  but  only  about  your  logic  and 
method:  how  you  demonstrated  what  objects  you  are  conversant  with,  and  whether 
you  conceive  them  clearly'!  what  principles  you  proceed  upon  ;  how  sound  they  may 
be;  and  how  you  apply  them?  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  truth  of  your  theorems,  but  only  about  the  way  of  coming  at  them  ;  whether 
it  be  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  clear  or  obscure,  scientilic  or  tentative.  To  prevent 
all  possibility  of  your  mistaking  me,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  and  insist,  that  I  consider 
the  geometrical  analyst  as  a  logician,  i.  e.  so  far  forth  as  he  reasons  and  argues,  and 
his  mathematical  conclusions,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  premises  ;  not  as  true  or 
false,  useful  or  insignificant,  but  as  derived  from  such  principles,  and  by  such  infer- 
ences. And  forasmuch  as  it  may  perhaps  seem  an  unaccountable  paradox,  that 
mathematicians  should  deduce  true  propositions  from  false  principles,  be  right  in  the 
conclusion,  and  yet  err  in  the  premises  ;  I  shall  endeavour  particularly  to  explain  why 
this  may  come  to  pass,  and  shew  how  error  may  bring  forth  truth,  though  it  cannot 
bring  forth  science. 

XXI.  In  order  therefore  to  clear  up  this  point,  we  will  suppose  for  instance  that  a 
tangent  is  to  be  drawn  to  a  parabola,  and  examine  the  progress  of  this  affair,  as  it  is 
performed  by  infinitesimal  differences. 


U    N 


Let  jlB  be  a  curve,  the  abscisse  AP  =  x,  the  ordinate  PB  =  y,  the  difference  of 
the  abscisse  PM—dx,  the  difference  of  the  ordinate  RN—dy.  Now,  by  supposing 
the  curve  to  be  a  polygon,  and  consequently  BN,  the  increment  or  difference  of  the 
curve,  to  be  a  straight  line  coincident  with  the  tangent,  and  the  dilferential  triangle 
BRN  to  be  similar  to  the  triangle  TPB,  the  subtangent  PT  is  found  a  fourth  propor- 
tional to  RN:  RB  :  PB  :  that  is,  to  dy  :  dx  :  y.     Hence  the  subtangent  will  be  •^^' 

But  herein  there  is  an  error  arising  from  the  forementioned  false  supposition,  whence 
the  value  of  P  7' comes  out  greater  than  the  truth  :  for  in  reality  it  is  not  the  triangle 
RNB  but  RLB,  which  is  similar  to  PBT,  and  therefore  (instead  of  RNJ  IIL  should 
have  been  the  first  term  of  the  proportion,  /.  e.  RN  +  NL,  i.e-  dy  +  z:  whence  the 
true  expression  for  the  subtangent  should  have  been^  '  ^^     There  was  therefore  an 

error  of  defect  in  making (/y  the  divisor;  which  error  was  equal  to  s,  i.  e.  NJj  the  line 
comprehended  between  tlie  curve  and  the  tangent.  Now  by  the  nature  of  the  curve 
yy  -^p  X,  supposing^  to  be  the  parameter,  whence  by'the  rule  of  ditferences  'iy  dy=:. 
pd  X  m-\&dy=.  '^-^-  But  if  you  multiply  y  -\-  dy  by  itself,  and  retain  the  whole  pro- 
duct without  rejecting  the  square  of  the  difference,  it  will  then  come  out,  by  subsli- 
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tuting  the  augmented  quantities  in  the  equation  of  the  curve,  that  dy  =:~f — '^~2^ 
There  was  therefore  an  error  of  excess  in  maliing  dt/  =  2__f  > 


truly. 


which  followed 
And  the  measure  of  this  seeond  en-  t  is 


from  the  erroneous  rule  of  differences. 
"^  "  =  z.    Therefore  the  two  errors  heing  equal  and  contrary  destroy  each  other ;  the 

first  error  of  defect  heing  corrected  hy  a  second  error  of  excess. 

XXII.  If  you  had  committed  only  one  error,  you  would  not  have  come  at  a  true  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  But  by  virtue  of  a  twofold  mistake  you  arrive,  though  not  at 
science,  yet  at  truth.  For  science  it  cannot  be  called,  when  you  proceed  blindfold,  and 
arrive  at  the  truth  not  knowing  how  or  by  what  means.  To  demonstrate  that  z  is  equaj 

to  '^-^'  let  S  R  or  dse  he  m,  and  RN  ordy  be  n.    By  the  thirty-third  proposition 

of  the  first  book  of  the  Conies  of  ApoUonius,  and  from  similar  triangles  as  3  a'  to  y  so 

js  m  Ion  -{■  z  =  21^.    Likewise  from  the  nature  of  the  parabola  t/t/-\-2i/n-{-n  «:= 

ic  p  +  mp,and2i/n  +  nH=ivip:  wherefore  '''"'  ^ ""  rrm;  and  becauseyy  = 
px,—  will  be  equal  to  x.  Therefore  substituting  these  values  instead  of  m  and  *'  we 
shall  have  n  +z  =  V^  =  2yynpt,jnp>' ,  ;.  g,  „   ,   ™  ^Jl^l^  :  „hich  being  re- 

■^  ■^  a  1/ 1/  p  '  Z  y 

dueed  gives«  =  ?-!  =  ^^^  Q.  E.  D. 

XXIII.  Now  1  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  the  conclusion  comes  out  right,  not 
because  the  rejected  square  oi  d  y  was  infinitely  small ;  but  because  this  error  was  com- 
pensated by  another  contrary  and  equal  error.  I  observe  in  the  second  place,  that  what 
ever  is  rejected,  be  it  ever  so  small,  if  it  be  real  and  consequently  makes  a  real  error  in 
the  premises,  it  will  produce  a  proportional  real  error  in  the  conclusion.  Your  theorems 
therefore  cannot  be  accux-ately  true,  nor  your  problems  accurately  solved,  in  virtue  of 
premises  which  themselves  are  not  accurate  ;  it  being  a  rule  in  logic  that  conclnsio  se- 
quifur partem  debiliorem.  Therefore  I  observe,  in  the  third  place,  that  when  the  con- 
clusion is  evident  and  the  premises  obscure,  or  the  conclusion  accurate  and  the  pre- 
mises  inaccurate  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  such  conclusion  is  neither  evident  nor 
accurate  in  virtue  of  those  obscure  inaccurate  premises  nr  principles,  but  in  virtue  of 
some  other  principles  which  perhaps  the  demonstrator  himself  never  knew  or  thought 
of.  I  observe  in  the  last  place,  that  in  case  the  differences  are  supposed  finite  quan- 
tities ever  so  great,  the  conclusion  will  nevertheless  come  out  the  same,  inasmuch  as 
the  rejected  quantities  are  legitimately  thrown  out,  not  for  their  smallness,  but  for 
another  reason,  to  wit,  because  of  contrary  errors,  which  destroying  each  other  do  upon 
the  whole  cause  that  nothing  is  really,  though  something  is  apparently,  thrown  out. 
And  this  reason  holds  equally  with  respect  to  quantities  finite  as  well  as  infinitesimal, 
great  as  well  as  small,  a  foot  or  a  yard  long  as  well  as  the  minutest  increment. 

XXIV.  For  the  fuller  illustration  of  this  point,  I  shall  consider  it  in  another  light, 
and  proceeding  in  finite  quantities  to  the  conclusion,  I  shall  only  then  make  use  of  one 


\  O 


infinitesimal.  Suppose  the  straight  line  M  Q  cuts  the  curve  ^  T  in  the  points  H  nnd  S 
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Suppose  LRa  tangent  at  the  point  JJ,  AN  the  abscisse,  NR  and  O  S  ordinates.  Let 
^  JV  be  produced  to  O,  and  EP  be  drawn  parallel  to  N  O.  Suppose  A  N=:  x,  NR=.y, 
NO-=v,  PS  =  z,  the  subsecant  MN  =  S.  Let  the  equation  y  ^  xx  express  the 
nature  of  the  curve  :  and  supposing  y  and  x  increased  by  ^their  finite  increments 
we  gety-^z^xx-\-ixv-\-vv.  whence  the  former  equation  being  subducted, 
there  rem'ains  z=^2  x  v  -^  vv.  And  by  reason  of  similar  triangles  PS.  PR',  • 
iViJ :  NM,  i.e.  z  :  V  :  :  v:  s  =-^1  wherein  if  for  v  and  z  we  substitute  their 

V  X  X  XX 

values,  we  get =*= .  And  supposing  ]V0  to  be  infinitely  diminished, 

2  XV  f  V  V  2x  f  v 

the  subsecant  JV7V/  will  in  that  case  coincide  with  the  subtangent  A''  L,  and  ^  as  an  in- 

XXX 

finitesimal  may  be  rejected  :  whence  it  follows  that  >S  =  NL  = ^  — :  which  is 

2  *  2 

the  true  value  of  the  subtangent.  And  since  this  was  obtained  by  one  only  error,  i,  e. 
by  once  ejecting  one  only  infinitesimal,  it  should  seem,  contrary  to  what  hath  been  said, 
that  an  infinitesimal  quantity  or  difference  may  be  neglected  or  thrown  away,  and  the 
conclusion  nevertheless  be  accurately  true,  although  there  was  no  double  mistake  or 
rectifying  of  one  error  by  another,  as  in  the  first  case.  But  if  this  point  be  thoroughly 
considered,  we  shallfind  there  is  even  herea  double  mistake,  and  that  one  eompensates 
or  rectifies  the  other.  For  in  the  first  place,  it  was  supposed,  that  when  JVO  is  in- 
finitely diminished  or  becomes  an  infinitesimal,  then  the  subsequent  N M  beeomes 
equal  to  the  subtangent  W  L.  But  this  is  a  plain  mistake  :  for  it  is  evident,  that  as  a 
secant  cannot  be  a  tangent,  soa  subsecant  cannot  be  a  subtangent.  Be  the  difference  ever 
so  small,  yet  still  there  is  a  difference.  And  if  W  O  be  infinitely  small,  there  will  even 
then  be  an  infinitely  small  difference  between  JVM  and  N  L.  Therefore  JVM  or  5  was 
too  little  for  your  supposition  (when  you  supposed  it  equal  to  JVi),  and  this  error  was 
compensated  by  a  second  error  in  throwing  out  v,  which  last  error  -nade  i  bigger  than 
its  true  value,  and  in  lieu  thereof  gave  the  value  of  the  subtangent.  This  is  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  however  it  may  be  disguised.  And  to  this  in  reality  it  amounts,  and 
is  at  bottom  the  same  thing,  if  we  should  pretend  to  find  the  subtangent  by  having  first 
found,  from  the  equation  of  the  curve  and  similar  triangles,  a  general  expression  for 
all  subsecants,  and  then  reducing  the  subtangent  under  this  general  rule,  by  consider- 
ing it  as  the  subsecant  when  v  vanishes  or  becomes  nothing. 

XXV.  Upon  the  whole  I  observe,First,  that  v  can  never  be  nothfng,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  secant.  Secondly,  that  the  same  line  cannot  be  both  tangent  and  secant.  Thirdly, 
that  when  t)  or  JV  O*  vanishet-h,  P  S  and  S  R  do  also  vanish,  and  with  them  the  pro- 
portionality of  the  similar  triangles.  Consequently  the  whole  expression,  which  was 
obtained  by  means  thereof  and  grounded  thereupon,  vanisheth  when  v  vanisheth. 
Fourthly,  that  the  method  for  finding  secants  or  the  expression  of  secants,  be  it  ever 
so  general,  cannot  in  common  sense  extend  any  farther  than  to  all  secants  wUatsoever  : 
and,  as  it  necessarily  supposed  similar  triangles,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  take  place 
where  there  are  not  similar  triangles.  Fifthly,  that  the  subsecant  will  always  be  less 
than  the  subtangent,  and  can  never  coincide  with  it;  which  coincidence  to  suppose 
would  be  absurd  ;  for  it  would  be  supposing  the  same  line  at  the  same  time  to  cut  and 
not  to  cut  another  given  line,  which  is  a  manifest  contradiction,  such  as  subverts  the 
hypothesis  and  gives  a  demonstration  of  its  falsehood.  Sixthly,  if  this  be  not  admitted, 
I  demand  a  reason  why  any  other  apagogical  demonstration,  or  demonstration  ad  ab- 
surdum  should  be  admitted  in  geometry  rather  than  this  :  or  that  some  real  difference 
be  assigned  between  this  and  others  as  such.  Seventhly,  I  observe  that  it  is  sophisti- 
cal to  suppose  N  0  or  R  P,  P  S,  and  S  fl  to  be  finite  real  lines  in  order  to  form  the 
triangle,  RP  S,  in  order  to  obtain  proportions  by  similar  triangles  ;  and  afterwards  to 
suppose  there  are  no  such  lines,  nor  consequently  similar  triangles,  and  nevertheless 
to  retain  the  consequence  of  the  first  supposition,  after  such  supposition  hath  been 
destroyed  by  a  contrary  one.  Eighthly,  that  although,  in  the  present  case,  by  incon- 
sistent suppositions  truth  may  be  obtained,  yet  such  truth  is  not  demonstrated :  that 
such  method  is  not  conformable  to  the  rules  of  logic  and  right  reason  :  that,  however 
useful  it  may  be,  it  must  be  considered  only  as  a  presumption,  as  a  knack,  an  art, 
rather  an  artifice,  but  not  a  scientific  demonstration. 

XXVL  The  doctrine  premised  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  the  following  simple 
and  easy  case,  wherein  I  shall  proceed  by  evanescent  increments.  Suppose  A  B=.  x, 
B  C-=iy,  B  D  =  0,  and  that  *'  x  is  equal  to  the  area  ABC:  it  is  proposed  to  find 

•  See  the  foregoing  figure. 
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the  ordinate y or  B  C  When  a;  by  flowing  becomes  a;  +  Ojthenxxhecomesxx  +  Z  .ro 
+  00:  and  the  area  ABC  becomes  AD  H,  and  the  increment  of  is  x  will  be  equal  to 
5i)ffC  theincrement  of  thearea,  i.e.  to  5CFDH-  C  F  H.  And  if  we  suppose  the 
curvilinear  space  C  F  Htohe  g  0  0,  theai  x  0+ 00  ^y  0  -^  q  00,  which  divided  by  0 
gives  2 ;»  0  =:y  +  y  0.  And,  supposing  0  to  vanish,  2  x-^y,  in  which  case  AC  H  will  be 
a  straightline,  andihe  areas  ABC,  CFH,  triangles.  Now  with  regard  to  this  reasoning, 
ithath  been  already  remarked,*  that  itisnot  legitimate  or  logical  to  suppose  0  to  vanish, 
i.e.  to  be  nothing,  i.  c.  that  there  is  no  increment,  unless  we  reject  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  increment  itself,  every  consequence  of  such  increment,  i.  e.  whatsoever  could 
not  be  obtained  but  by  supposing  such  increment.  It  must  nevertheless  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  problem  is  rightly  solved,  and  the  conclusion  true,  to  which  we  are 
led  by  this  method.  It  will  therefore  be  asked,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  throwing 
out  0  is  attended  with  no  error  in  the  conclusion.  I  answer,  the  true  reason  hereof  is 
plainly  this  :  beqause  y  being  unit,  q  0  is  equal  to  0 :  and  therefore  2x  +  0  —  y  0  =:y 
^  2  jr,  the  equal  quantities  g  0  and  0  being  destroyed  by  contrary  signs. 

XXVII.  As  on  the  one  hand  it  were  absurd  to  get  rid  of  0  by  saying,  let',  me  contradict 
myself;  let  me  subvert  my  own  hypothesis;  let  me  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
increment,  at  the  same  time  that!  retaina  quantity,  which  I  could  never  have  got  atbut 
by  assumii%an  increment :  so  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  imagine, 
that  in  ageometrical  demonstration  we  may  be  allowed  to  admit  any  error,  though  ever 
so  small.'or  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  accurate  conclusion  should  be 
derived  from  inaccurate  principles.  Therefore  0  cannot  be  thrown  out  as  an  infinitesi- 
mal, or  upon  the  principle  that  infinitesimals  may  be  safely  neglected  ;  but  only  be- 
cause it  is  destroyed  by  an  equal  quantity  with  a  negative  sign,  whence  o — p  0  is 
equal  to  nothing.  And  as  it  is  illegitimate  to  reduce  an  equation,  by  subducting  from 
one  side  a  quantity  when  it  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  or  when  an  equal  quantity  is  not 
subducted  from  the  other  side  of  the  equation  :  so  it  must  be  allowed  a  very  logical  and 
just  method  of  arguing,  to  conclude  that  if  from  equals  either  nothing  or  equal  quanti- 
ties are  subducted,  they  shall  still  remain  equal.  And  this  is  a  true  reason  why  no 
error  is  at  last  produced  by  the  rejecting  of  0.  Which  therefore  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  doctrine  of  differences,  or  infinitesimals,  or  evanescent  quantities,  or  momen- 
tums,  or  fluxions. 

XXVIII.  Suppose  the  case  to  be  general,  and  that  x"  is  equal  to  the  area  ABC, 
whence  by  the  method  of  fluxions  the  ordinate  is  found  n  «"— 1,  which  we  admit  for 
true,  and  shall  inquire  how  it  is  arrived  at.  Now  if  we  are  content  to  come  at  the 
conclusion  in  a  summary  way,  by  supposing  that  the  ratio  of  the  fluxions  of  x  and  x" 
is  foundt  to  be  1  and  n  .t"— 1,  and  that  the  ordinate  of  the  area  is  considered  as  its 
fluxion  ;  we  shall  not  so  clearly  see  our  way,  or  perceive  how  the  truth  comes  out,  that 
method  as  we  have  shewed  before  being  obscure  and  illogical.  But  if  we  fairly  de- 
lineate the  area  and  its  increment,  and  divide  the  latter  into  two  parts  B  C  FD  and 
CFH,t  and  proceed  regularly  by  equations  between  the  algebraical  and  geometrical 
quantities,  the  reason  of  the  thing  will  plainly  appear.  For  as  x"  is  equal  to  the  area 
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A  B  C,  so  is  the  increment  of  .v"  equal  to  the  increment  of  the  area,  i.  e.toBDHC; 

nn — 71 
that  is  to  say  n  o  a"-!  H o  o  a"  — 2  +  &c.  =  jB  i)  FC  +  CF  H.  And  only 

2 
the  first  members  on  each  side  of  the  equation  being  retained,  n  o  x^—\  =  B  DF  ('■ 
and  dividing  both  sides  by  o  or  BD,  we  sliall  get  nx  "— i  :=  B  C.    Admitting  there- 

n  n — K 
fore,  that  the  curvilinear  space  C  F  H  \s  equal  to  the  rejectaneous  quantity 

o 

0  e  a"— 2  +  &c.  and  that  when  tliis  is  rejected  on  one  side,  that  is  rejected  on  the  other, 
the  reasoning  becomes  just  and  the  concUision  true.  And  it  is  all  one  whatever  mag- 
nitude you  allow  to  B  D,  whether  that  of  an  infinitesimal  difference  or  a  finite  incre- 
ment ever  so  great.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  the  supposing  the  rejectaneous  alge- 
braical quantity  to  be  an  infinitely  small  or  evanescent  quantity,  and  therefore  to  be 
neglected,  must  have  produced  an  error,  had  it  not  been  for  the  curvilinear  spaces 
being  equal  thereto,  and  at  the  same  time  subducted  from  the  other  part  or  side  of  the 
equation,  agreeably  to  the  axiom  ;  If  from  equals  you  suldxict  erjuals,  the  remainders 
will  he  equal.  For  those  quantities  which  by  the  analysts  are  said  to  be  neglected,  or 
made  to  vanish  are  in  reality  subducted.  If  therefore  the  conclusion  be  true,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  finite  space  C  F  H  be  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  in- 

n  71 — n 

crement  expressed  by oo  x"  —-  &c.  equal,  I  say,  to  the  finite  remainder  of  a 

2 

finite  increment. 

XXIX.  Therefore,  be  the  power  what  you  please,  there  will  arise  on  one  side  an 
algebraical  expression,  on  the  other  a  geometrical  quantity,  each  of  which  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  members  :  the  algebraical  or  fluxionary  expression  into  one, 
which  includes  neither  the  expression  of  the  increment  of  the  absciss  nor  of  any 
power  thereof,  another  which  Includes  the  expression  of  the  increment  itself,  and  the 
third  including  the  expression  of  the  powers  of  the  increment.  The  geometrical 
quantity  also  or  whole  increased  area  consists  of  three  parts  or  members,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  given  areas,  the  second  a  rectangle  under  the  ordinate  and  the  increment 
of  the  absciss,  and  the  third  a  curvilinear  space.  And,  comparing  the  homologous  or  cor- 
respondent members  on  both  sides,  we  find  that  as  the  first  member  of  the  expression 
is  the  expression  of  the  given  area,  so  the  second  member  of  the  expression  will 
express  the  rectangle  or  second  member  of  the  geometrical  quantity  ;  and  the  third, 
containing  the  powers  of  the  increment,  will  express  the  curvilinear  space,  or  third 
member  of  the  geometrical  quantity.  This  hint  may  perhaps  be  further  extended, 
and  applied  to  good  purpose,  by  those  who  have  leisure  and  curiosity  for  such  matters. 
The  use  I  make  of  it  is  to  shew,  that  the  analysis  cannot  obtain  in  augments  or  dif- 
ferences, but  it  must  also  obtain  in  finite  quantities,  be  they  ever  so  great,  as  was  before 
observed. 

XXX.  It  seems  therefore  upon  the  whole,  that  we  may  safely  pronounce  the  con- 
clusion cannot  be  right,  if  in  order  thereto  any  quantity  be  made  to  vanish,  or  be 
neglected,  except  that  either  one  error  is  redressed  by  another  ;  or  that,  secondly,  on 
the  same  side  of  an  equation  equal  quantities  are  destroyed  by  contrary  signs,  so  that 
the  quantity  we  mean  to  reject  is  first  annihilated  ;  or,  lastly,  that  from  the  opposite 
sides  equal  quantities  are  subducted.  And  therefore  to  get  rid  of  quantities  by  the 
received  principles  of  fluxions  or  of  ditferences,  is  neither  good  geometry  nor  good 
logic.  When  the  augments  vanish,  the  velocities  also  vanish.  The  velocities  or 
fluxions  are  said  to  he  prijuo  and  ultimo,  as  the  augments  nascent  and  evanescent. 
Take  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  evanescent  quantities,  it  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
fluxions:  it  will  therefore  answer  all  intents  as  well.  Why  then  are  fluxions  intro- 
duced ?  Is  it  not  to  shun  or  rather  to  palliate  the  use  of  quantities  infinitely  small  ? 
But  we  have  no  notion  whereby  to  conceive  and  measure  various  degrees  of  velocity, 
besides  space  and  time,  or  when  the  times  are  given,  besides  space  alone.  We  have 
even  no  notion  of  velocity  prescinded  from  time  and  space.  When  therefore  a  point 
is  supposed  to  move  in  given  times,  we  have  no  notion  of  greater  or  lesser  velocities, 
or  of  proportions  between  velocities,  but  only  of  longer  or  shorter  lines,  and  of  pro- 
portions between  such  lines  generated  in  equal  parts  of  time. 

XXXI.  A  point  maybe  the  limit  of  a  line:  a  line  maybe  the  limit  of  a  surface:  a 
moment  may  terminate  time.  But  how  can  we  conceive  a  velocity  by  the  help  of  such 
limits?  It  necessarily  implies  both  time  and  space,  and  cannot  be  conceived  without 
them.  And  If  the  velocities  of  nascent  and  evanescent  quantities,  i.  e.  abstracted 
from  time  and  space,  may  not  be  comprehended,  how  can  we  comprehend  and  demon- 
strate their  proportions;  or  consider  their  raiiones prima  and  ultima ?  For  to  con- 
sider the  proportion  or  ratio  of  things  implies  that  such  things  have  magnitude  ;  that 
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such  their  magnitudes  may  be  measured,  and  tlieir  relations  to  each  other  l<nown. 
But,  as  there  is  no  measure  of  velocity  except  time  and  space,  the  proportion  of  velo- 
cities being  only  compounded  of  the  direct  proportion  of  tlie  spaces  and  ttie  reciprocal 
proportion  of  tlie  times;  doth  it  not  follow  that  to  talk  of  investigating,  obtaining, 
and  considering  the  proportions  of  velocities,  exclusively  of  time  and  space,  is  to  talk 
unintelligibly  f 

XXXII.  But  you  will  say  that,  in  the  use  and  application  of  fluxions,  men  do  not 
overstrain  their  faculties  to  a  precise  conception  of  the  abovementioned  velocities, 
increments,  infinitesimals,  or  any  other  such-like  ideas  of  a  nature  so  nice,  subtile,  and 
evanescent:  And  therefore  you  will  perhaps  maintain,  that  problems  may  be  solved 
without  those  inconceivable  suppositions;  and  that,  consequently,  the  doctrine  of 
fluxions,  as  to  the  practical  part,  stands  clear  of  all  such  difficulties.  I  answer,  that 
if  in  the  use  or  application  of  this  method  those  difficult  and  obscure  points  are  not 
attended  to,  they  are  nevertheless  supposed.  They  are  the  foundations  on  which  the 
moderns  build  the  principles  on  which  they  proceed,  in  solving  problems  and  disco- 
vering theorems.  It  is  with  the  method  of  fluxions  as  with  all  other  methods,  which 
presuppose  their  respective  principles  and  are  grounded  thereon  ;  although  the  rules 
may  be  practised  by  men  who  neither  attend  to  nor  perhaps  know  the  principles.  In 
like  manner,  therefore,  as  a  sailor  may  practically  apply  certain  rules  derived  from 
astronomy  and  geometry,  the  principles  whereof  he  doth  not  understand;  and  as  any 
ordinary  man  may  solve  divers  numerical  questions,  by  the  vulgar  rules  and  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic,  which  he  performs  and  applies  without  knowing  the  reasons  of 
them  :  even  so  it  cannot  be  denied  that  you  may  apply  the  rules  of  the  fluxlonary 
method :  you  may  compare  and  reduce  particular  cases  to  general  forms  ;  you  may 
operate  and  compute  and  solve  problems  thereby,  not  only  without  an  actual  attention 
to,  or  an  actual  knowledge  of,  ttie  grounds  of  that  method,  and  the  principles  whereon 
it  depends,  and  whence  it  is  deduced,  but  even  without  having  ever  considered  or 
comprehended  them. 

XXXIII.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  such  cases  although  you  may 
pass  for  an  artist,  computist,  or  analyst,  yet  you  may  not  be  justly  esteemed  a  man  of 
science  and  demonstration.  Now  should  any  man,  In  virtue  of  being  conversant  in 
such  obscure  analytics,  imagine  his  rational  faculties  to  be  more  improved  than  those 
of  other  men,  which  have  been  exercised  in  a  different  manner,  and  on  different 
subjects  ;  much  less  erect  himself  into  a  judge  and  an  oracle,  concerning  matters  that 
have  no  sort  of  connexion  with  or  dependence  on  those  species,  symbols  or  signs,  in 
the  management  whereof  he  is  so  conversant  and  expert.  As  you,  who  are  a  skilful 
computist  or  analyst,  may  not  therefore  be  deemed  skilful  in  anatomy ;  or  vice  versa,  as 
a  man  who  can  dissect  with  art,  may,  nevertheless  be  ignorant  in  your  art  of  com- 
puting :  even  so  you  may  both,  notwithstanding  your  peculiar  skill  in  your  respective 
arts,  be  alike  unqualified  to  decide  upon  logic,  or  metaphysics,  or  ethics,  or  religion. 
And  this  would  be  true,  even  admitting  that  you  understood  your  own  principles  and 
could  demonstrate  them. 

XXXIV.  If  it  is  said,  that  fluxions  may  be  expounded  or  expressed  by  finite  lines 
proportional  to  them ;  which  finite  lines,  as  they  may  be  distinctly  conceived  and 
known  and  reasoned  upon,  so  they  may  be  substituted  for  the  fluxions,  and  their 
mutual  relations  or  proportions  be  considered  as  the  proportions  of  fluxions ;  by 
which  means  the  doctrine  becomes  clear  and  useful  :  I  answer  that  if,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  these  finite  lines  proportional  to  the  fluxions,  there  be  certain  steps  made  use 
of  which  are  obscure  and  inconceivable,  be  those  finite  lines  themselves  ever  so  clearly 
conceived,  it  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that  your  proceeding  is  not  clear  nor 
your  method  scientific.    For  instance,  it  is  supposed  that  Jl  B  being  the  absciss,  B  C 


the  ordinate,  and  VCHe.  tangent  of  the  curve  AC,  Bb  or  CE  iln6  increment  of  the 
absciss,  Ec  the  increment  of  the  ordinate,  which  produced  meets  f^H  in  the  point  T 
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and  Cc  the  increment  of  the  curve.  The  right  line  Cc  being  produced  to  K,  there 
are  formed  three  small  triangles,  the  rectilinear  CEc,  the  mixtilinear  CEc,  and 
the  rectilinear  triangle  CE  T.  It  is  evident  these  three  triangles  are  different  from 
each  other,  the  rectilinear  CEc  being  less  than  tlie  mixtilinear  CSc,  whose  sides 
are  the  three  increments  above  mentioned,  and  this  still  less  than  the  triangle  CE  T. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  ordinate  b  c  moves  into  the  place  B  C,  so  that  the  point  c  is 
coincident  with  the  point  C ;  and  the  right  line  CK,  and  consequently  the  curve  Cc, 
is  coincident  with  the  tangent  CH.  In  which  case  the  mixtilinear  evanescent  tri- 
angle C£c  will,  in  its  last  form,  be  similar  to  the  triangle  CET:  and  its  evanescent 
sides  CE,  E c,  and  C c,  will  be  proportional  to  CE,  E  T,  and  CT,  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  CET.  And  therefore  it  is  concluded  that  tlie  fluxions  of  the  lines  AB,  B  C, 
and  ^  C,  being  in  the  last  ratio  of  their  evanescent  increments,  are  proportional  to 
the  sides  of  the  triangle  C  ET,  or,  which  is  all  one,  of  the  triangle  f^JB  C  similar 
thereunto.*  It  is  particularly  remarked  and  insisted  on  by  the  great  author,  that  the 
points  C  and  c  must  not  be  distant  one  from  another,  by  any  the  least  interval  whatso- 
ever: but  that,  in  order  to  find  the  ultimate  proportions  of  the  lines  CE,  E  c,  and 
Cc  {i.e.  the  proportions  of  the  fluxions  or  velocities)  expressed  by  the  finite  sides  of 
the  triangle  KB  C,  the  points  Cand  c  must  be  accurately  coincident,  i.  e.  one  and  the 
same.  A  point  therefore  is  considered  as  a  triangle,  or  a  triangle  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  in  a  point.  Which  to  conceive  seems  quite  impossible.  Yet  some  there  are, 
who,  though  they  shrink  at  all  other  mysteries,  make  no  difficulty  of  their  own,  who 
strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 

XXXV.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  possibly  some  men 
may  hope  to  operate  by  symbols  and  suppositions,  in  such  sort  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
fluxions,  momentums,  and  infinitesimals,  after  the  following  manner.  Suppose  oo  to  be 
an  absciss  of  a  curve,  and  z  another  absciss  of  the  same  curve.  Suppose  all  that  the 
respective  areas  are  xxx  zzz :  and  that  z — sc  is  the  increment  of  the  absciss,  and  zzz — 
XXX  the  increment  of  the  area,  without  considering  how  great  or  how  small  those 
increments  may  be.  Divide  now  zzz — xxx  by  z — x,  and  the  quotient  will  he  zz  •\-z 
sc-^  XX:  and,  supposing  that  z  and  x  are  equal,  the  same  quotient  will  be  3  «iB,  which 
in  that  case  is  the  ordinate,  whicli  therefore  may  be  thus  obtained  independently  of 
fluxions  and  infinitesimals;  But  herein  is  a  direct  fallacy  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  abscisses  z  and  x  are  unequal,  without  which  supposition  no  one 
step  could  have  been  made  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  supposed  they  are  equal ; 
which  is  a  manifest  inconsistency,  and  amounts  to  the  same  thing  that  hath  been  before 
considered.t  And  there  is  indeed  reason  to  apprehend,  that  all  attempts  for  setting 
the  abstruse  and  fine  geometry  on  a  right  foundation,  and  avoiding  the  doctrine  of 
velocities,  momentums,  &c.  will  be  found  impracticable,  till  such  time  as  the  object 
and  end  of  geometry  are  better  understood  than  hitherto  they  seem  to  have  been. 
The  great  author  of  the  method  of  fluxions  felt  this  difficulty,  and  therefore  he  gave 
in  to  those  nice  abstractions  and  geometrical  metaphysics,  without  which  he  saw 
nothing  could  be  done  on  the  received  principles  :  and  what  in  the  way  of  demonstra- 
tion he  hath  done  with  them  the  reader  will  judge.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged, 
that  he  used  fluxions,  like  the  scaffold  of  a  building,  as  things  to  be  laid  aside  or  got 
rid  of,  as  soon  as  finite  lines  were  found  proportional  to  them.  But  then  these  finite 
exponents  are  found  by  the  help  of  fluxions.  Whatever  therefore  is  got  by  such  expo- 
nents and  proportions  is  to  be  ascribed  to  fluxions  :  which  must  therefore  be  pre- 
viously understood.  And  what  are  these  fluxions?  The  velocities  of  evanescent 
increments?  And  what  are  these  same  evanescent  increments?  They  are  neither 
finite  quantities,  nor  quantities  infinitely  small,  nor  yet  nothing.  May  we  not  call 
them  the  ghosts  of  departed  quantities? 

XXXVI.  JVIen  too  often  impose  on  themselves  and  others,  as  if  they  conceived  and 
understood  things  expressed  by  signs,  when  in  truth  they  have  no  idea,  save  only  of 
the  very  signs  themselves.  And  tliere  are  some  grounds  to  apprehend  that  this  may 
be  the  present  case.  The  velocities  of  evanescent  or  nascent  quantities  are  supposed 
to  be  expressed,  both  by  finite  lines  of  a  determinate  magnitude,  and  by  algebraical 
notes  or  signs :  but  I  suspect  that  many  who,  perhaps  never  having  examined  the 
matter,  take  it  for  granted,  would  upon  a  narrow  scrutiny  find  it  impossible,  to  frame 
any  idea  or  notion  wliatsoever  of  those  velocities,  exclusive  of  such  finite  quantities  and 
signs. 

a  b  c  d  e 
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Suppose  the  line  KP  described  by  the  motion  of  a  point  continually  accelerated, 
•  lutrod,  ad  Quadraturam  CBrvarmn.  t  Sect.xv. 
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and  that  in  equal  particles  of  time  tiie  unequal  parts  KL,  LM,  MN,  N  O,  Sec.  are 
generated.  Suppose  also  that  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  &c.  denote  the  velocities  of  the  generating 
point,  at  the  several  periods  of  the  parts  or  increments  so  generated.  It  is  easy  to 
observe,  that  these  increments  are  each  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  velocities, 
with  which  it  is  described :  that,  consequently,  the  several  sums  of  the  velocities, 
generated  in  equal  parts  of  time,  may  be  set  forth  by  the  respective  lines  K  L,  L  M, 
MN,  &c.  generated  in  the  same  times  :  it  is  likewise  an  easy  matter  to  say,  that  the 
last  velocity  generated  in  the  first  particle  of  time,  may  be  expressed  by  the  symbol  a, 
the  last  in  the  second  by  b,  the  last  generated  in  the  third  by  c,  and  so  on  :  that  a  is 
the  velocity  of  £  M  in  statu  nascenti,  and  b,  c,  d,  e,  &c.  are  the  velocities  of  the 
increments  M  N,  N  0,  OP,  &c.  in  their  respective  nascent  estates.  You  may 
proceed,  and  consider  these  velocities  themselves  as  flowing  or  increasing  quantities, 
taking  the  velocities  of  the  velocities,  and  the  velocities  of  the  velocities  of  the  velo. 
cities,  i.  e.  the  first,  second,  third,  &c.  velocities  ad  infinitum :  which  succeeding  series 
of  velocities  may  be  thus  expressed,  a.  b — a.  c — 2  b-{-a.  d — 3  c — 3  b — a  &c.,  which 
you  may  call  by  the  names  of  first,  second,  third,  fourth  fluxions.  And  for  an  apter 
expression  you  may  denote  the  variable  flowing  line  KL,  KM,  K N,  &c.  by  the 

letter  x ;  and  the  first  fluxions  by  x,  the  second  by  ,:<;,  the  third  by  a;,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 

XXXVII.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  assign  names,  signs,  or  expressions,  to  these 
fluxions,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  compute  and  operate  by  means  of  such  signs.  But 
it  will  be  found  much  more  difficult,  to  omit  the  signs,  and  yet  retain  in  our  minds 
the  things,  which  we  suppose  to  be  signified  by  them.  To  consider  the  exponents, 
whether  geometrical,  or  algebraical,  or  fluxionary,  is  no  difficult  matter.  But  to  form 
a  precise  idea  of  a  third  velocity  for  instance,  in  itself  and  by  itself,  Hoc  opus,  hie 
labor.  Nor  indeed  is  it  an  easy  point,  to  form  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  any  velocity 
at  all,  exclusive  of  and  prescinding  from  all  leiigtli  of  time  and  space;  as  also  from 
all  notes,  signs,  or  symbols,  whatsoever.  This,  it  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  others 
by  myself,  is  impossible.  To  me  it  seems  evident,  that  measures  and  signs  are  abso- 
lutely necessai'y,  in  order  to  conceive  or  reason  about  velocities  ;  and  that  consequently, 
when  we  think  to  conceive  the  velocities,  simply  and  in  themselves,  we  are  deluded  by 
vain  abstractions. 

XXXVIII.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  an  easier  method  of  conceiving 
fluxions,  to  suppose  them  the  velocities  wherewith  the  infinitesimal  differences  are 
generated.  So  that  the  first  fluxions  shall  be  the  velocities  of  the  first  ditTerences,  the 
second  the  velocities  of  the  second  differences,  the  third  fluxions  the  velocities  of  the 
third  differences,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Bift  not  to  mention  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty of  admitting  or  conceiving  infinitesimals,  and  infinitesimals  of  infinitesimals,  &c. 
it  is  evident  that  this  notion  of  fluxions  would  not  consist  with  the  great  author's  view ; 
who  held  that  the  minutest  quantity  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  that  therefore  the 
doctrine  of  infinitesimal  differences  was  not  to  be  admitted  in  geometry,  and  who 
plainly  appears  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  velocities  or  fluxions,  on  purpose  to 
exclude  or  do  without  them. 

XXXIX.  To  others  it  may  possibly  seem,  that  we  should  form  a  juster  idea  of 
fluxions,  by  assuming  the  finite,  unequal,  isochronal  increments  Xi,  iil/,  ilfJV,  &c. 
and  considering  them  in  statu  nascenti,  also  their  increments  in  statu  nascenti,  and  the 
nascent  increments  of  those  increments,  and  so  on,  supposing  the  first  nascent  incre- 
ments to  be  proportional  to  the  first  fluxions  or  velocities,  the  nascent  increments  of 
those  increments  to  be  proportional  to  the  second  fluxions,  the  third  nascent  incre- 
ments to  be  proportional  to  the  third  fluxions,  and  so  onwards.  And,  as  the  first 
fluxions  are  the  velocities  of  the  first  nascent  increments;  so  the  second  fluxions  may 
be  conceived  to  be  the  velocities  of  the  second  nascent  increments,  rather  than  the  velo- 
cities of  velocities.  By  which  means  the  analogy  of  fluxions  may  seem  better  pre- 
served, and  the  notion  rendered  more  intelligible. 

XL.  And  indeed  it  should  seem,  that  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  second  or  third 
fluxion  of  an  equation,  the  given  fluxions  were  considered  rather  as  increments  than 
velocities.  But  the  considering  them  sometimes  in  one  sense,  sometimes  in  another, 
one  while  in  themselves,  another  in  their  exponents,  seems  to  have  occasioned  no 
small  share  of  that  confusion  and  obscurity  which  are  found  in  the  doctrine  of  fluxions. 
It  may  seem  therefore,  that  the  notion  might  be  still  mended,  and  that  instead  of 
fluxions  effluxions,  or  fluxions  of  fluxions  of  fluxions,  and  instead  of  second,  third,  or 
fourth,  &c.  fluxions  of  a  given  quantity,  it  might  be  more  consistent  and  less  liable  to 
exception,  to  say,  the  fluxion  of  the  first  nascent  increment,  i.  c.  the  second  fluxion ; 
the  fluxion  of  the  second  nascent  increment,  i.  e.  the  third  fluxion ;  the  fluxion  of  the 
third  nascent  increment,  i,  e.  the  fourth  fluxion,  which  fluxions  are  conceived  respec- 
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tively  proportional,  each  to  the  nascent  principle  of  the  increment  succeeding  that 
whereof  it  is  the  fluxion. 

XLI.  For  the  more  distinct  conception  of  all  which  it  may  be  considered,  that  if  the 
finite  increment  L  M'  be  divided  into  the  isochronal  parts  L  m,  m  n,  n  o,  o  M;  and 
the  increment  M  N  into  the  parts  Mp,  pq,  q  r,  r  N  isoclironal  to  the  former  ;  as  the 
whole  increments  L  M,  31 N,  are  proportional  to  the  sums  of  their  describing  velocities, 
even  so  the  homologous  particles  Ltn,  Mp,  are  also  proportional  to  the  respective 
accelerated  velocities  with  which  they  are  described.  And  as  the  velocity  with  which 
Mp  is  generated,  exceeds  that  with  which  L  m  was  generated,  even  so  the  particle 
Mp  exceeds  the  particle  L  m.  And  in  general,  as  the  isochronal  velocities  describing 
the  particles  o{  M  N  exceed  the  isochronal  velocities  describing  the  particles  of  L  M, 
even  so  the  particles  of  the  former  exceed  the  correspondent  particles  of  the  latter. 
And  this  will  hold,  be  the  said  particles  ever  so  small.  M  N  therefore  will  exceed 
L  M  \(  they  are  both  taken  in  their  nascent  states;  and  that  excess  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  excess  of  the  velocity  b  above  the  velocity  a.  Hence  we  may  see  that 
this  last  account  of  fluxions  comes,  in  the  upshot,  to  the  same  thing  with  the  first.t 

XLH.  Bui  notwithstanding  what  hath  been  said  it  must  still  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  finite  particles  Lm  or  Mp,  though  taken  ever  so  small,  are  not  proportional  to  the 
velocities  a  and  b ;  but  each  to  a  series  of  velocities  changing  every  moment,  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  an  accelerated  velocity,  by  which  it  is  generated,  during  a 
certain  minute  particle  of  time  :  that  the  nascent  beginnings  or  evanescent  endings  of 
finite  quantities,  which  are  produced  in  moments  or  infinitely  small  parts  of  time,  are 
alone  proportional  to  given  velocities  :  that  therefore,  in  order  to  conceive  the  first 
fluxions,  we  must  conceive  time  divided  into  moments,  increments  generated  in  those 
moments,  and  velocities  proportional  to  those  increments  :  that  in  order  to  conceive 
second  and  third  fluxions,  we  must  suppose  that  the  nascent  principles  or  momenta- 
neous  increments  have  themselves  also  other  momentaneous  increments,  which  are 
proportional  to  their  respective  generating  velocities :  that  the  velocities  of  these 
second  momentaneous  increments  are  second  fluxions :  those  of  their  nascent  momen- 
taneous increments  third  fluxions.    And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

XLIII.  By  subducting  the  increment  generated  in  the  first  moment  from  that  gene- 
rated in  the  second,  we  get  the  increment  of  an  increment.  And  by  subducting  the 
velocity  generating  in  the  first  moment  from  that  generating  in  the  second,  we  get  the 
fluxion  of  a  fluxion.  In  like  manner,  by  subducting  the  difference  of  the  velocities 
generating  in  the  two  first  moments,  from  the  excess  of  the  velocity  in  the  third  above 
that  in  the  second  moment,  we  obtain  the  third  fluxion.  And  after  the  same  analogy 
we  may  proceed  to  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  fluxions,  &c.  And  if  we  call  the  velocities  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  moments,  a,  b,  c,  d,  the  series  of  fluxions  will  be  as 


above,  a.  b  — a.  c  —  2  b  -i-  a.  d  —  3  c  -<-  3  b  —  a,  ad  infinitum,  i.  e,  x,  x.  x.  x,  ad 
infinitum, 

XLIV.  Thus  fluxions  may  be  considered  in  sundry  lights  and  shapes,  which  seem 
all  equally  difficult  to  conceive.  And,  indeed,  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  velocity 
without  time  or  space,  without  either  finite  length  or  finite  duration, J  it  must  seem 
above  the  powers  of  men  to  comprehend  even  the  first  fluxions.  And  if  the  first  are 
incomprehensible,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  second  and  third  fluxions,  &c.  ?  He  who  can 
coliceive  the  beginning  of  a  beginning,  or  the  end  of  an  end,  somewhat  before  the  first 
or  after  the  last,  may  be  perhaps  sharpsighted  enough  to  conceive  these  things.  But 
most  men  will,  I  believe,  find  it  impossible  to  understand  them  in  any  sense  whatever. 

XLV.  One  would  think  that  men  could  not  sppak  too  exactly  on  so  nice  a  subject. 
And  yet,  as  was  before  hinted,  we  may  often  observe  that  the  exponents  of  fluxions  or 
notes  representing  fluxions  are  compounded  with  the  fluxions  themselves.  Is  not 
this  the  case,  when  just  after  the  fluxions  of  flowing  quantities  were  said  to  be  the 
celerities  of  their  increasing,  and  the  second  fluxions  to  be  the  mutations  of  the  first 

fluxions  or  celerities,  we  are  told  that  «.  z.  z.  z.  z.  z.§  represents  a  series  of  quan- 
tities, whereof  each  subsequent  quantity  is  the  fluxion  of  the  preceding;  and  each 
foregoing  is  a  fluent  quantity,  having  the  following  one  for  its  fluxion  1 

XLVI.  Divers  series  of  quantities  and  expressions,  geometrical  and  algebraical, 
may  be  easily  conceived,  in  lines,  in  surfaces,  in  species,  to  be  continued  without  end 
or  limit.  But  it  will  not  be  found  so  easy  to  conceive  a  series,  either  of  mere  velocities 
or  of  mere  nascent  increments,  distinct  therefrom  and  corresponding  thereunto. 
Some  perhaps  may  be  led  to  think  the  author  intended  a  series  of  ordinates,  wherein 

•  See  the  foregoing  scheme  in  Sect,  xxxvi.  t  Ibid. 

}Sect.  szxi.  $  DeQnadratiiraCurvarumf 
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each  ordinate  was  the  Huxion  of  the  preceding  and  fluent  of  the  following,  i,  e. 
that  the  fluxion  of  one  oidinate  was  itself  the  ordinate  of  another  curve ;  and  the 
fluxion  of  this  last  ordinate  was  the  ordinate  of  yet  another  curve  j  and  so  on  ad 
injtnitum.  But  who  can  conceive  how  the  fluxion  (whether  velocity  or  nascent  incre- 
ment) of  an  ordinate  1  Or  more  than  that  each  preceding  quantity  or  fluent  is  related 
to  its  subsequent  or  fluxion,  as  the  area  of  curvilinear  figure  to  its  ordinate  ;  agreeably 
to  what  the  author  remarks,  thateach  preceding  quantity  in  such  series  is  as  the  area  of 
a  curvilinear  figure,  whereof  the  absciss  is  s,  and  the  ordinate  is  the  following  quantity  t 

XLVII.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  celerities  are  dismissed,  and  instead 
thereof  areas  and  ordinates  are  introduced.  But  however  expedient  such  analogies  or 
such  expressions  may  be  found  for  facilitating  the  modern  quadratures,  yet  we  shall 
not  find  any  light  given  us  thereby  into  the  original  real  nature  of  fluxions  ;  or  that 
we  are  enabled  to  frame  from  thence  just  ideas  of  fluxions  considered  in  themselves. 
In  all  this  the  general  ultimate  drift  of  the  author  is  very  clear,  but  his  principles  are 
obscure.  But  perhaps  those  theories  of  the  great  author  are  not  minutely  considered 
or  canvassed  by  his  disciples  ;  who  seem  eager,  as  was  before  hinted,  rather  to  operate 
than  to  know,  rather  to  apply  his  rules  and  his  forms,  than  to  understand  his  prin- 
ciples and  enter  into  his  notions.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  in  order  to  follow  him 
in  his  quadratures,  they  must  find  fluents  from  fluxions ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  they  must 
know  to  find  fluxions  from  fluents;  and  in  order  to  find  fluxions,  they  must  first  know 
what  fluxions  are.  Otherwise  they  proceed  without  clearness  and  without  science. 
Thus  the  direct  method  precedes  the  inverse,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  is 
supposed  in  both.  But  as  for  operating  according  to  rules,  and  by  the  help  of  general 
forms,  whereof  the  original  principlesand  reasonsare  not  understood,this  is  to  be  esteemed 
merely  technical.  Be  the  principles  therefore  ever  so  abstruse  and  metaphysical,  they 
must  be  studied  by  whoever  would  comprehend  the  doctrine  effluxions.  Nor  can  any 
geometrician  have  a  right  to  apply  the  rules  of  the  great  author,  without  first  con- 
sidering his  metaphysical  notions  whence  they  were  derived.  These,  how  necessary 
soever  in  order  to  science,  which  can  never  be  attained  without  a  precise,  clear,  and 
accurate  conception  of  the  principles,  are  nevertheless  by  several  carelessly  passed 
over;  while  the  expressions  alone  are  dwelt  on  and  considered  and  treated  with  great 
slcill  and  management,  thence  to  obtain  other  expressions  by  methods,  suspicious  and 
indirect  (to  say  the  least),  if  considered  in  themselves,  however  recommended  by  in- 
duction and  authority^  two  motives  which  are  acknowledged  sufficient  to  beget  a  rational 
faith  and  moral  persuasion,  but  nothing  higher.  ^ 

XLVIII.  You  may  possibly  hope  to  evade  the  force  of  all  that  hath  been  said,  and 
to  screen  false  principles  and  inconsistent  reasonings,  by  a  general  pretence  that  these 
objections  and  remarks  are  metaphysical.  But  this  is  a  vain  pretence.  For  the  plain 
sense  and  truth  of  what  is  advanced  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  appeal  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  unprejudiced  intelligent  reader.  To  the  same  I  appeal,  whether  the 
points  remarked  upon  are  not  most  incomprehensible  metaphysics.  And  metaphysics 
not  of  mine,  but  your  own.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  infer,  that  your  notions,  are 
false  or  vain  because  they  are  metaphysical.  Nothing  is  either  true  or  false  for  that 
reason.  V/hether  a  point  be  called  metaphysical  or  no,  avails  little.  The  question  is, 
whether  it  be  clear  or  obscure,  right  or  wrong,  well  or  ill-deduced  1 

XLIX.  Although  momentaneous  increments,  nascent  and  evanescent  quantities, 
fluxions  and  infinitesimals  of  all  degrees,  are  in  truth  such  shadowy  entities,  so  difli- 
cult  to  imagine  or  conceive  distinctly,  that  (to  say  the  least)  they  cannot  be  admitted 
as  principles  or  objects  of  clear  and  accurate  science :  and  although  this  obscurity 
and  incomprehensibility  of  your  metaphysics  had  been  alone  suflicient  to  allay  your 
pretensions  to  evidence  ;  yet  it  hath,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  farther  shewn,  that  your 
inferences  are  no  more  just  than  your  conceptions  are  clear,  and  that  your  logics  are 
as  exceptionable  as  your  metaphysics.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
that  your  conclusions  are  not  attained  by  just  reasoning  from  clear  principles:  con- 
sequently, that  the  employment  of  modern  analysts,  however  useful  in  mathematical 
calculations  and  constructions,  doth  not  habituate  and  qualify  the  mind  to  apprehend 
clearly  and  infer  justly  ;  and,  consequently,  that  you  have  no  right,  in  virtue  of  such 
habits,  to  dictate  out  of  your  proper  sphere,  beyond  which  your  judgment  is  to  pass 
for  no  more  than  that  of  other  men. 

L.  Of  a  long  time  I  have  suspected,  that  these  modern  analytics  were  not  scientifical, 
"■         ■  »•      '  ■•  Since  which 


though  6i  late  I  have  been  called  upon  to  make  good  my  suggestions ;  yet  as  the  per- 
son who  made  this  call,  doth  not  appear  to  think  maturely  enough  to  understand, 
either  those  metaphysics  which  he  wpuld  refute,  or  mathematics  which  he  would 
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patronize,  1  should  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of  writing  for  his  conviction.  Nor 
should  I  now  have  troubled  you  or  myself  with  this  address,  after  so  long  an  intermis- 
sion of  these  studies  ;  were  it  not  to  prevent,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  your  imposing  on 
yourself  and  others  in  matters  of  much  higlier  moment  and  concern.  And  to  the  end 
that  you  may  more  clearly  comprehend  the  force  and  design  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
and  pursue  them  still  farther  in  your  own  meditations,  I  shall  subjoin  the  following 
queries. 

Query  1.  Whether  the  object  of  geometry  be  not  the  proportions  of  assignable  ex- 
tensions 1  And  whether  there  be  any  need  of  considering  quantities  either  infinitely 
great  or  infinitely  small  ? 

Qu.  2.  Whether  the  end  of  geometry  be  not  to  measure  assignable  finite  extension  ? 
And  whether  this  practical  view  did  not  first  put  men  on  the  study  of  geometry  1 

Qu.  3.  Whether  the  mistaking  the  object  and  end  of  geometry  hath  not  created 
needless  diiBculties  and  wrong  pursuits  in  that  science  1 

_Qu.  4.  Whether  men  may  properly  be  said  to  proceed  in  a  scientific  method, 
without  clearly  conceiving  the  object  they  are  conversant  about,  the  end  proposed,  and 
the  method  by  which  it  is  pursued  1 

Qu.  5.  Whether  it  doth  not  suffice,  that  every  assignable  number  of  parts  may  be 
contained  in  some  assignable  magnitude?  And  whether  it  be  not  unnecessary,  as 
well  as  absurd,  to  suppose  that  finite  extension  is  infinitely  divisible? 
_  Qu.  6.  Whether  the  diagrams  in  a  geometrical  demonstration  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  signs  of  all  possible  finite  figures,  of  all  sensible  and  imaginable  extensions 
or  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  ? 

Qu.  7.  Whether  it  be  possible  to  free  geometry  from  insuperable  difficulties  and 
absurdities,  so  long  as  either  the  abstract  general  idea  of  extension,  or  absolute  exter- 
nal extension,  be  supposed  its  true  object? 

Qu.  8.  Whether  the  notions  of  absolute  time,  absolute  place,  and  absolute  motion, 
be  not  most  abstractedly  metaphysical  ?  Whether  it  be  possible  for  us  to  measure, 
compute,  or  know  them  ? 

Qu.  9.  Whether  mathematicians  do  not  engage  themselves  in  disputes  and  parodoxes, 
concernmg  what  they  neither  do  nor  can  conceive  ?  And  whether  the  doctrine  of  forces 
be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  this?* 

Qii.  10.  Whether  in  geometry  it  may  not  suffice  to  consider  assignable  finite  mag. 
nitude,  without  concerning  ourselves  with  infinity?  And  whether  it  would  not  be 
Tighter  to  measure  large  polygons  having  finite  sides,  instead  of  curves,  than  to  sup- 
pose curves  are  polygons  of  infinitesimal  sides,  a  supposition  neither  true  nor  con- 
ceivable ? 

Qu.  1 1 .  Whether  many  poin  ts,  which  are  not  readily  assented  to,  are  not  nevertheless 
true  ?    And  whether  those  in  the  two  following  queries  may  not  be  of  that  number  ? 

Qu.  12.  Whether  it  be  possible,  that  we  should  have  an  idea  or  notion  of  extension 
pnor  to  motion?  Or  whether  if  a  man  had  never  perceived  motion,  he  would  ever 
have  known  or  conceived  one  thing  to  be  distant  from  another  ? 

Qu.  13.  Whether  geometrical  quantity  hath  co-existent  parts  ?  And  whether  all 
quantity  be  not  in  a  flux  as  well  as  time  and  motion  ? 

Qu.  14.  Whether  extension  can  be  supposed  an  attribute  of  a  being  immutable  and 
external  ? 

Qu.  15.  Whether  to  decline  examining  the  principles  and  unravelling  the  methods 
used  in  mathematics,  would  not  shew  a  bigotry  in  mathematicians  ? 

Qu.  16.  Whether  certain  maxims  do  not  pass  current  among  analysts,  which  are 
shocking  to  good  sense  ?  And  whether  the  common  assumption,  that  a  finite  quantity 
divided  by  nothing  is  infinite,  be  not  of  this  number  ? 

Qu.  17.  Whether  the  considering  geometrical  diagrams  absolutely  or  in  themselves, 
rather  than  as  representatives  of  all  assignable  magnitudes  or  figures  of  the  same  kind, 
["u  "j'i  P"?"P^1  <=aV^^  °{  ^^^  supposing  finite  extension  infinitely  divisible  ;  and  of  all 
the  difficulties  and  absurdities  consequent  thereupon  ? 

Qu.  18.  Whether  from  geometrical  propositions  being  general,  and  the  lines  in 
diagrams  being  therefore  general  substitutes  or  representatives,  it  doth  not  follow  that 
^viTiWeT'  "^  ''°"'''*"  *^  ""'"''«''  °^  P^^'s  into  which  such  particular  lines  are 

Qu.  19.  When  it  is  said  or  implied,  that  such  a  certain  line  delineated  on  paper 
contains  more  than  any  assignable  number  of  parts,  whether  any  more  in  truth  ought 
to  be  understood  than  that  it  is  a  sign  indifferently  representing  all  finite  lines.Ve  thev 
ever  so  great.  In  which  relative  capacity  it  contains,  ;.  e.  stands  for  moJe  than 
any  assignable  number  of  parts  ?    And  whether  it  be  not  altogether  absurd  to  suppose 

•  Se«  0>«  Ulia  freittis?  Pe  Mptu. 
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a  finite  line,  considered  in  itself  or  in  its  own  positive  nature,  should  contain  an  infinite 
number  of  parts  ? 

Qu.  20.  Whether  all  arguments  for  the  infinite  divisibility  of  finite  extension,  do 
not  suppose  and  imply,  either  general  abstract  ideas  or  absolute  external  extension  to 
be  the  object  of  geometry  1  And  therefore,  whether,  along  with  those  suppositions, 
such  arguments  also  do  not  cease  and  vanish? 

Qu.  21.  Whether  the  supposed  infinite  divisibility  of  finite  extension  hath  not  been 
a  snare  to  mathematicians,  and  a  thorn  in  their  sides'!  And  whether  a  quantity 
infinitely  diminished  and  a  quantity  infinitely  small,  are  not  the  same  thing  1 

Qu.  22.  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  consider  velocities  of  nascent  or  evanescent 
quantities,  or  moments,  or  infinitesimals  ?  And  whether  the  introducing  of  things  so 
inconceivable  be  not  a  reproach  to  mathematics  f 

Qu.  23.  Whether  inconsistencies  can  be  truths  1  Whether  points  repugnant  and 
absurd  are  to  be  admitted  upon  any  subjects,  or  in  any  science?  And  whether  the 
use  of  infinities  ought  to  be  allowed,  as  a  sufficient  pretext  and  apology  for  the  ad- 
mitting of  such  points  in  geometry? 

Qu.  24.  Whether  a  quantity  be  not  properly  said  to  be  known,  when  we  know  its 
proportion  to  given  quantities?  And  whether  this  proportion  can  be  known,  but  by 
expressions  or  exponents,  either  geometrical,  algebraical,  or  arithmetical?  And 
whether  expressions  in  lines  or  species  can  be  useful,  but  so  far  forth  as  they  are 
reducible  to  numbers  ? 

Qu.  25.  Whether  the  finding  out  proper  expressions  or  notations  of  quantity  be  not 
the  most  general  character  and  tendency  of  the  mathematics?  And  arithmetical 
operation  that  which  limits  and  defines  their  use  ? 

Qu.  26.  Whether  mathematicians  have  sufficiently  considered  the  analogy  and  use 
of  signs  ?    And  how  far  the  specific  limited  nature  of  things  corresponds  thereto  ? 

Qu.  27.  Whether  because,  in  stating  a  general  case  of  pure  algebra,  we  are  at  full 
liberty  to  make  a  character  denote,  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  quantity,  or  nothing 
at  all,  we  may,  therefore,  in  a  geometrical  case,  limited  by  hypotheses  and  reasonings 
from  particular  properties  and  relations  of  figures,  claim  the  same  licence  ? 

Qu.  28.  Whether  the  shifting  of  the  hypothesis,  or  (as  we  may  call  it)  the  fallacia 
suppositiunis  be  not  a  sophism,  that  far  and  wide  infects  the  modern  reasonings,  both 
in  the  mechanical  philosophy  and  in  the  abstruse  and  fine  geometry  ? 

Qu.  29.  Whether  we  can  form  an  idea  or  notion  of  velocity  distinct  from  and  ex- 
clusive of  its  measures,  as  we  can  of  heat  distinct  from  and  exclusive  of  the  degrees  on 
the  thermometer,  by  which  it  is  measured?  And  whether  this  be  not  supposed  in 
the  reasonings  of  modern  analysts  ? 

Qu.  30.  Whether  motion  can  be  conceived  in  a  point  of  space  ?  And  if  motion 
cannot,  whether  velocity  can  ?  And  if  not,  whether  a  first  or  last  velocity  can  be  con- 
ceived in  a  mere  limit ;  either  initial  or  final,  of  the  described  space  ? 

Qu.  31.  Where  there  are  no  increments,  whether  there  can  be  any  ratio  of  incre- 
ments ?  Whether  nothings  can  be  considered  as  proportional  to  real  quantities  ?  Or 
whether  to  talk  of  their  proportions  be  not  to  talk  nonsense  ?  Also  in  what  sense  we 
are  to  understand  the  proportion  of  a  surface  to  a  line,  of  an  area  to  an  ordinate  ? 
And  whether  species  or  numbers,  though  properly  expressing  quantities  which  are  not 
homogeneous,  may  yet  be  said  to  express  their  proportion  to  each  other  ? 

Qu.  32.  Whether  if  all  assignable  circles  may  be  squared,  the  circle  is  not,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  squared  as  well  as  the  parabola  ?  Or  whether  a  parabolical  area 
can  in  fact  be  measured  more  accurately  than  a  circular? 

Qu.  33.  Whether  it  would  not  be  righter  to  approximate  fairly,  than  to  endeavour 
at  accuracy  by  sophisms  ? 

Qu.  34.  Whether  it  would  not  be  more  decent  to  proceed  by  trials  and  inductions, 
than  to  pretend  to  demonstrate  by  false  principles  ? 

Qu.  35.  Whether  there  be  not  a  way  of  arriving  at  truth,  although  the  principles  are 
not  scientific,  nor  the  reasoning  just  ?  And  whether  such  a  way  ought  to  be  called  a 
knack  or  a  science  ? 

Qu.  36.  Whether  there  can  be  science  of  the  conclusion,  where  there  is  not  evidence 
of  the  principles  ?  And  whether  a  man  can  have  evidence  of  the  principles,  without 
understanding  them?  And  therefore,  whether  the  mathematicians  of  the  present  age 
act  like  men  of  science,  in  taking  so  much  more  pains  to  apply  their  principles,  than  to 
understand  them  ? 

Qu.  37.  Whether  the  greatest  genius  wrestling  with  false  principles  may  not  be 
foiled  ?  And  whether  accurate  quadratures  can  be  obtained  without  new  postulata  or 
assumptions  ?  And  if  not,  whether  those  which  are  intelligible  and  consistent  ought 
not  to  be  preferred  to  the  contrary  ?    See  sect,  xxviii.  and  xxix. 

Qu.  38.  Whether  tedious  calculations  in  algebra  and  fluxions  be  the  likeliest  raetho(l 
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to  improve  the  mind  ?  And  whether  men's  being  accustomed  to  reason  altogether 
about  mathematical  signs  and  figures,  doth  not  make  them  at  a  loss  how  to  reason 
without  them  ^ 

Q_u.  39.  Whether  whatever  readiness  analysts  acquire  in  stating  a  problem,  or 
finding  apt  expressions  for  mathematical  quantities,  the  same  doth  necessarily  infer  a 
proportionable  ability  in  conceiving  and  expressing  other  matters  ? 

Qu.  40.  Whether  it  be  not  a  general  case  or  rule,  that  one  and  the  same  coefficient 
dividing  equal  products  gives  equal  quotients?  And  yet  whether  such  coefficient  can 
be  interpreted  by  o  or  nothing  1  Or  whether  any  one  will  say,  that  if  the  equation 
2  X  0  =:  5x  0,  be  divided  by  o,  the  quotient  on  both  sides  are  equal  1  Whether 
therefore  a  case  may  not  be  general  with  respect  to  all  quantities  and  yet  not  extend  to 
nothings,  or  include  the  case  of  nothing?  And  whether  the  bringing  nothing  under 
the  notion  of  quantity  may  not  have  betrayed  men  into  false  reasoning? 

Qu.  41.  Whether  in  the  most  general  reasonings  about  equalities  and  proportions, 
men  may  not  demonstrate  as  well  as  in  geometry  1  Whether  in  such  demonstrations, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  the  same  strict  reasoning  as  in  geometry  t  And  whether  such 
their  reasonings  are  not  deduced  from  the  same  axioms  with  those  in  geometry'! 
Whether  therefore  algebra  be  not  as  truly  a  science  as  geometry'! 

Qu.  42.  Whether  men  may  not  reason  in  species  as  well  as  in  words?  'Whether  the 
same  rules  of  logic  do  not  obtain  in  both  cases  ■!  And  whether  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  and  demand  the  same  evidence  in  both  ? 

Qu.  43.  Whether  an  algebraist,  fluxionist,  geometrician,  or  demonstrator  of  any 
kind,  can  expect  indulgence  for  obscure  principles  or  incorrect  reasonings?  And 
whether  an  algebraical  note  or  species  can  at  the  end  of  a  process  be  interpreted  in  a 
sense  which  could  not  have  been  substituted  for  it  at  the  beginning  ?  Or  whether  any 
particular  supposition  can  come  under  a  general  case  which  doth  not  consist  with  the 
reasoning  thereof? 

Qu.  44.  Whether  the  difference  between  a  mere  computer  and  a  man  of  science  be 
not,  that  the  one  computes  on  principles  clearly  conceived,  and  by  rules  evidently 
demonstrated,  whereas  the  other  doth  not? 

_Qu.  45.  Whether,  although  geometry  be  a  science,  and  algebra  allowed  to  be  'a 
science,  and  the  analytical  a  most  excellent  method,  in  the  application,  nevertheless,  of 
the  analysis  to  geometry,  men  may  not  have  admitted  false  principles  and  wrong 
methods  of  reasoning  ? 

Qu.  46.  Whether,  although  algebraical  reasonings  are  admitted  to  be  ever  so  just, 
when  confined  to  signs  or  species  as  general  representatives  of  quantity,  you  may  not 
nevertheless  fall  into  error,  if,  when  youlimit  them  to  stand  for  particular  things,  you  do 
not  limit  yourself  to  reason  consistently  with  the  nature  of  such  particular  things  ?  And 
whether  such  error  ought  to  be  imputed  to  pure  algebra? 

Qu.  47.  Whether  the  view  of  modern  mathematicians  doth  not  rather  seem  to  be 
the  coming  at  an  expression  by  artifice,  than  the  coming  at  science  by  demonstration  ? 

Qu.  48.  Whether  there  may  not  be  sound  metaphysics  as  well  as  unsound  ?  Sound 
as  well  as  unsound  logic?  And  whether  the  modern  analytics  may  not  be  brought 
under  one  of  these  denominations,  and  which  ? 

Qu.  49.  Whether  there  be  not  really  a /)/«teoji)A(ajonwio,  a  certain  ti-anscendental 
science  superior  to  and  more  extensive  than  mathematics,  which  it  might  behove  our 
modern  analysts  rather  to  learn  than  despise  ? 

Qu.  50.  Whether,  ever  since  the  recovery  of  mathematical  learning,  there  have  not 
been  perpetual  disputes  and  controversies  among  the  mathematicians  ?  And  whether 
this  doth  not  disparage  the  evidence  of  their  methods? 

Qu.  51 .  Whether  any  thing  but  metaphysics  and  logic  can  open  the  eyes  of  mathe- 
maticians and  extricate  them  out  of  their  difficulties? 

Qu.  52.  Whether  upon  the  received  principles  a  quantity  can  by  any  division  or 
subdivision,  though  carried  ever  so  far,  be  reduced  to  nothing  ? 

Qu.  S3.  Whether  if  the  end  of  geometry  be  practice,  and  this  practice  be  measuring, 
and  we  measure  only  assignable  extensions,  it  will  not  follow  thatunlimitcd  approxima- 
tions completely  answer  the  intention  of  geometry  ? 

Qu.  54.  Whether  the  same  things  which  are  now  done  by  infinities  may  not  be 
done  by  finite  quantities  ?  And  whether  this  would  not  be  a  great  relief  to  the  imagi- 
nations and  understandings  of  mathematical  men  ? 

Qu.  55.  Whether  those  philomathematical  physicians,  anatomists,  and  dealers  in 
the  animal  economy,  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  with  an  implicit  faith,  can 
with  a  good  grace  insult  other  men  for  believing  what  they  do  not  comprehend  ? 

Qu.  56.  Whether  the  corpuscularian,  experimental,  and  mathematical  philosophy, 
so  much  cultivated  in  the  last  age,  hath  not  too  much  engrossed  men's  attentian  ;  some 
pajt  whereof  it  might  have  usefully  employed  ? 
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Qu.  57.  Whether  from  this  and  other  concurring  causes,  the  minds  of  speculative 
men  have  not  been  borne  downward,  to  the  debasing  and  stupifying  of  the  higher 
faculties  ?  And  whether  we  may  not  hence  account  for  tliat  prevailing  narrowness  and 
bigotry  among  many  who  pass  for  men  of  science,  their  incapacity  for  things  moral, 
intellectual,  or  theological,  their  proneness  to  measure  all  truths  by  sense  and  expe- 
rience of  animal  life  1 

Qu,  58.  Whether  it  be  really  an  effect  of  thinking,  that  the  same  men  admire  the 
great  author  for  his  fluxions,  and  deride  him  for  his  religion  1 

Qu,  59.  If  certain  philosophical  virtuosi  of  the  present  age  have  no  religion,  wlie- 
ther  it  can  be  said  to  be  want  of  faith  1 

Qu,  60.  Whether  it  be  not  a  juster  way  of  reasoning,  to  recommend  points  of  faith 
from  their  effects,  than  to  demonstrate  mathematical  principles  by  their  conclusions  T 

Qu.  61,  Whether  it  be  not  less  exceptionable  to  admit  points  above  reason  than 
contrary  to  reason? 

Qu.  62,  Whether  mysteries  may  not  with  better  right  be  allowed  of  in  Divine  faith 
than  in  human  science  t 

Qu.  63.  Whether  such  mathematicians  as  cry  out  against  mysteries  have  ever  ex- 
amined their  own  principles  ? 

Qu.  64.  Whether  matliematicians,  who  are  so  delicate  in  religious  points,  are 
strictly  scrupulous  in  their  own  science  ?  Whether  they  do  not  submit  to  authority, 
take  things  upon  trust,  and  believe  points  inconceivaljle?  Whether  they  have  not 
their  mysteries,  and  what  is  more,  their  repugnances  and  contradictions  ? 

Qu.  65.  Whether  it  might  not  become  men,  who  are  puzzled  and  perplexed  about 
their  own  principles,  to  judge  warily,  candidly,  and  modestly,  concerning  other 
matters  1 

Qu.  66.  Whether  the  modern  analytics  do  not  furnish  a  strong  argumentum  ad 
hominem  against  the  philomathcmatical  infidels  of  these  times? 

Qu.  67.  Whether  it  follows  from  the  abovementioned  remarks,  that  accurate  and 
just  reasoning  is  the  peculiar  characterof  the  present  age  ?  And  whether  the  modern 
growth  of  infidelity  can  be  ascribed  to  a  distinction  so  truly  valuable  ? 


A  DEFENCE   OF    FREE-THINKING 


IN  MATHEMATICS. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  A  PAMPHLET  OF  PHILALETflES  CANTABRtGIENSIS,  ENTITLED. 
GEOMETRY  NO  FRIEND  TO  INFIDELITY,  OR  A  DEFENCE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON 
AND  THE  BRITISH  MATHEMATICIANS :  ALSO  AN  APPENDIX  CONCERNING  MR. 
WALTON'S  VINDICATION  OF  iTHE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FLUXIONS  AGAINST  THE 
OBJECTIONS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  ANALYST;  WHEREIN  IT  IS  ATTEMPTED  TO 
PUT  THIS  CONTROVERSY  IN  SUCH  A  LIGHT  AS  THAT  EVERY  READER  MAY  BE 
ABLE  TO  JUDGE  THEREOF. 


1.  When  I  read  your  Defence  of  the  British  Mathematicians,  I  could  not,  Sir,  but 
admire  your  courage  in  asserting  with  such  undoubting  assurance  things  so  easily  dis- 
proved. This  to  me  seemed  unaccountable,  till  I  reflected  on  what  you  say  p.  32, 
when  upon  my  having  appealed  to  every  thinking  reader,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
frame  any  clear  conception  of  fluxions,  you  express  yourself  in  the  following  manner, 
"  Pray,  Sir,  who  are  those  thinking  readers  you  appeal  to  1  Are  they  geometricians  or 
persons  wholly  ignorant  of  geometry'!  If  the  former,  I  leave  it  to  them  :  if  the  latter, 
I  ask,  how  well  are  they  qualified  to  judge  of  the  method  of  fluxions'!"  It  must  be 
acknowledged  you  seem  by  this  dilemma  secure  in  the  favour  of  one  part  of  your 
readers,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  other.  I  am  nevertheless  persuaded  there  are  fair 
and  candid  men  among  the  mathematicians.  And  for  those  who  are  not  mathemati- 
cians, I  shall  endeavour  so  to  unveil  this  mystery,  and  put  the  controversy  between  us 
in  such  alight,  as  that  every  reader  of  ordinary  sense  and  reflection  may  be  a  compe- 
tent judge  thereof. 

II.  "  You  express  an  extreme  surprise  and  concern,  that  I  should  take  so  much  pains 
to  depreciate  one  of  the  noblest  sciences,  to  disparage  and  traduce  a  set  of  learned  men, 
whose  labours  so  greatly  conduce  to  the  honour  of  this  island  (p.  5),  to  lessen  the  re- 
Ijutation  and  authority  of  Sir  Issac  Newton  and  his  followers,  by  shewing  that  they 
are  not  such  masters  of  reason  as  they  are  generally  presumed  to  be ;  and  to  depreciate 
the  science  they  profess,  by  demonstrating  to  the  world,  that  it  is  not  of  that  clearness 
and  certainty  as  is  commonly  imagined.  All  which,  you  insist,  appears  very  strange 
to  you  and  the  rest  of  that  famous  University,  who  plainly  see  of  how  great  use  ma- 
thematical learning  is  to  mankind."  Hence  you  take  occasion  to  declaim  on  the  use- 
fulness of  mathematics  in  the  several  branches,  and  then  to  redouble  your  surprise 
and  amazement  (p.  12  and  20).  To  all  which  declamation  I  reply,  that  it  is  quite 
beside  the  purpose.  For  I  allow,  and  always  have  allowed,  its  full  claim  of  merit  to 
whatever  is  useful  and  true  in  the  mathematics  :  but  that  which  is  not  so,  the  less  it 
employs  men's  time  and  thoughts,  the  better.  And  after  all  you  have  said  or  can  say, 
I  believe  the  unprejudiced  reader  willthink  with  me,  that  things  obscurearenot  there, 
fore  sacred  :  and  that  it  is  no  more  a  crime,  to  canvass  and  detect  unsound  principles  or 
false  reasonings  in  mathematics,  than  in  any  other  part  of  learning. 

III.  You  are,  it  seems,  much  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  usefulness  or  tendency  or 
prudence  of  my  attempt.  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  explained  this  in  the  Analyst. 
But  for  your  farther  satisfaction  shall  here  tell  you,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  several 
persons  who  deride  faith  and  mysteries  in  religion,  admit  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  for 
true  and  certain.  Now  if  it  be  shewn  that  fluxions  are  really  most  incomprehensible 
mysteries,  and  that  those  who  believe  them  to  be  clear  and  scientific,  do  entertain  an 
implicit  faith  in  the  author  of  that  method;  will  not  this  furnish  a  fair  argumenttcmad 
homineyn  against  men  who  reject  that  very  thing  in  religion  which  they  admit  in  hu- 
man learning'!  And  is  it  not  a  proper  way  to  abate  the  pride  and  discredit  the  pre- 
tensions of  those  who  insist  upon  clear  ideas  in  points  of  faith,  if  it  be  shewn  that  they 
do  without  them  even  in  science. 
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TV.  As  to  my  timing  this  cliarge  :  wliy  now  and  not  before,  since  I  had  published 
hints  thereof  many  years  ago  1  Surely  I  am  obliged  to  give  no  account  of  this  :  if  what 
hath  been  said  in  the  Analyst  be  not  sufficient ;  suppose  that  I  had  not  leisure,  or  that 
I  did  not  thinly  it  expedient,  or  that  I  had  no  mind  to  it.  When  a  man  thinks  fit  to 
publish  any  thing,  either  in  mathematics,  or  in  any  other  part  of  learning;  what 
avails  it,  or  indeed  what  right  hath  any  one  to  aslt,  wliy  at  this  or  that  lime  ;  in  this  or 
that  manner;  upon  this  or  that  motive  ?  Let  the  reader  judge,  if  it  suffice  not,  that 
what  I  publish  is  true,  and  that  I  have  aright  to  publish  such  truths  when  and  how  I 
please  in  a  free  country. 

V.  I  do  not  say,  that  mathematicians,  as  such,  are  infidels;  or  that  geometry  is  a 
friend  to  infidelity ;  which  you  untruly  insinuate,  as  you  do  many  other  things ;  whence 
you  raise  topics  for  invective  :  but  I  say  there  are  certain  mathematicians,  who  are 
known  to  be  so  ;  and  that  there  are  others,  who  are  not  mathematicians  who  are  in- 
fluenced by  a  regard  for  tlieir  authority.  Some  perhaps,  who  live  in  the  University, 
may  not  be  apprised  of  this  :  but  the  intelligent  and  oljserving  reader,  who  lives  in  tlie 
world,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  humour  of  the  times,  and  the  characters  of  men,  is 
well  aware  there  are  too  many  that  deride  mysteries,  and  yet  admire  fluxions  ;  who 
yield  that  faith  to  a  mere  mortal  which  they  deny  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose  religion  they 
make  it  their  study  and  business  to  discredit.  The  owning  this  is  not  to  own,  that  men 
who  reason  well  are  enemies  to  religion,  as  you  would  represent  it :  on  the  contrary,  I 
endeavour  to  shew  that  such  men  are  defective  in  point  of  reason  and  judgment,  and 
that  they  do  the  very  thing  they  would  seem  to  despise. 

VI.  There  are,  I  malfe  no  doubt,  among  the  mathematicians  many  sincere  believers 
in  Jesus  Christ :  I  Icnow  several  such  myself :  but  I  addressed  my  Analyst  to  an  in- 
fidel :  and  on  very  good  grounds,  I  supposed  that,  besides  him,  there  were  other  de- 
riders  of  faith,  who  had  nevertheless  a  profound  veneration  for  fluxions  :  and  I  was 
willing  to  set  forth  the  inconsistence  of  such  men.  If  there  be  no  such  thing  as  infidels, 
who  pretend  to  knowledge  in  the  modern  analysis,  I  own  myself  misinformed,  and 
shall  gladly  be  found  in  a  mistake  ;  but  even  in  that  case,  my  remarks  upon  fluxions 
are  not  the  less  true  ;  nor  will  it  follow,  that  I  have  no  right  to  examine  them  on  the 
foot  of  human  science,  even  though  religion  were  quite  unconcerned,  and  though  I  had 
no  end  to  serve  but  truth.  But  you  are  very  angry  (p.  13  and  14)  that  I  should  enter 
the  lists  with  reasoning  infidels,  and  attack  them  upon  their  pretensions  to  science  : 
and  hence  you  take  occasion  to  shew  your  spleen  against  the  clergy.  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  say,  that  I  know  you  to  be  a  minute  philosopher  yourself ;  but  I  know,  the 
minute  philosophers  make  just  such  compliments  as  you  do  to  our  church,  and  are  just 
as  angry  as  you  can  be  at  any  who  undertake  to  defend  religion  by  reason.  If  we  resolve 
all  into  faith,  they  laugh  at  us  and  our  faith  :  and  if  we  attempt  to  reason,  they  are 
angry  at  us ;  they  pretend  we  get  out  of  our  province,  and  they  recommend  to  us  a 
blind  implicit  faith.  Such  is  the  inconsistence  of  our  adversaries.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  there  will  never  be  wanting  men  to  deal  with  them  at  their  own  weapons  ;  and 
to  shew,  they  are  by  no  means  those  masters  of  reason  which  they  would  fain  pass  for. 

VII.  I  do  not  say,  as  you  would  represent  me,  that  we  have  no  better  reason  for  our 
religion  than  you  have  for  fluxions  :  but  I  say,  that  an  infidel,  who  believes  the  doc- 
trine of  fluxions,  acts  a  very  inconsistent  part,  in  pretending  to  reject  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, because  he  cannot  believe  what  he  doth  not  comprehend  :  or  because  he  cannot 
assentwithout  evidence ;  or  because  he  cannot  submit  his  faith  to  authority.  Whether 
there  are  such  infidels,-!  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader ;  for  my  own  part  I  make 
no  doubt  of  it,  having  seen  some  shrewd  signs  thereof  myself,  and  having  been  very 
credibly  informed  thereof  by  others.  Nor  doth  this  charge  seem  the  less  credible,  for 
your  being  so  sensibly  touched  and  denying  it  with  so  much  passion.  You,  indeed,  do 
not  stick  to  affirm,  that  the  persons  who  informed  me  are  a  pack  of  base,  profligate,  and 
impudent  liars  (p.  27).  How  far  the  reader  will  think  fit  to  adopt  your  passions  I 
cannot  say ;  but  I  can  truly  say,  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Addison  is  one  of  the  persons 
whom  you  are  pleased  to  characterise  in  these  modest  and  mannerly  terms.  He  assured 
me  that  the  infidelity  of  a  certain  noted  mathematician,  still  living,  was  one  principal 
reason  assigned,  by  a  witty  man  of  those  times  for  his  being  an  infidel.  Not  that  I 
imagine  geometry  disposeth  men  to  infidelity  :  but  that  from  other  causes,  such  as  pre- 
sumption, ignorance,  or  vanity,  like  other  men  geometricians  also  become  infidels,  and 
that  the  supposed  light  and  evidence  of  their  science  gains  credit  to  their  infidelity. 

VIII.  "  You  reproach  me  with  calumny,  detraction,  and  artifice  (p.  15).  You  re- 
commend such  means  as  are  innocent  and  just,  rather  than  the  criminal  method  of 
lessening  or  detracting  from  my  opponents.  (Ibid.)  You  accuse  me  of  the  odium  tkeo- 
logicum,  the  intemperate  zeal  of  divines,  that  I  do  stare  super  vias  antiquas,"  (p.  13)  ; 
with  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  For  all  which  charge  I  depend  on  the  reader's 
candour,  that  he  will  not  take  your  word,  but  read  and  judge  for  himself.    In  whicli 
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case  lie  will  be  able  to  discern  (though  he  should  be  no  mathematician)  how  passionate 
and  unjust  your  reproaches  are,  and  how  possible  it  is,  for  a  man  to  cry  out  against  ca- 
lumny and  practise  it  in  the  same  breath.  Considering  how  impatient  all  mankind  are 
when  their  prejudices  are  looked  into,  I  do  not  wonder  to  see  you  rail  and  rage  at  the 
rate  you  do.  But  if  your  own  imagination  be  strongly  shocked  and  moved,  you  cannot 
therefore  conclude,  that  a  sincere  endeavour  to  free  a  science,  so  useful  and  ornamental 
to  human  life,  from  those  subtilities,  obscurities,  and  paradoxes,  which  render  it  inac- 
cessible to  most  men,  will  be  thought  a  criminal  undertaking  by  such  as  are  in  their 
right  mind.  Much  less  can  you  hope  that  an  illustrious  seminary  of  learned  men  which 
hath  produced  so  many  free-spirited  inquiries  after  truth,  will  at  once  enter  into  your 
passions  and  degenerate  into  a  nest  of  bigots. 

IX.  I  observe  upon  the  inconsistency  of  certain  infidel  analysts.  I  remark  some 
defects  in  the  principles  of  the  modern  analysis.  I  take  the  liberty  decently  to  dissent 
from  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  I  propose  some  helps  to  abridge  the  trouble  of  mathematical 
studies,  and  render  them  more  useful.  What  is  there  in  all  this  that  should  make  you 
declaim  on  the  usefulness  of  practical  mathematicsT  That  should  move  you  to  cry  out 
Spain,  inquisition,  odium  theologinum  ?  By  what  figure  of  speech,  do  you  extend  what 
is  said  of  the  modern  analysis  to  mathematics  in  general,  or  what  is  said  of  mathemati- 
cal infidels  to  all  mathematicians,  or  the  confuting  an  error  in  science  to  burning  or 
hanging  the  authors  ?  But  it  is  nothing  new  or  strange,  that  men  should  choose  to  in- 
dulge their  passions,  rather  than  quit  their  opinions,  how  absurd  soever.  Hence  the 
frightful  visions  and  tragical  uproars  of  bigoted  men,  be  the  subject  of  their  bigotry 
what  it  will.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  you  give  p.  27,  where,  upon  my 
having  said  that  a  deference  to  certain  mathematical  infidels,as  I  was  credibly  informed, 
had  been  one  motive  to  infidelity,  you  ask,  with  no  small  emotion,  "  For  God's  sake 
are  we  in  England  or  in  Spain  V'  Is  "  this  the  language  of  a  familiar  who  is  whispering 
an  inquisitor,"  &c.  And  the  page  before,  you  exclaim  in  the  following  words,  "  Let  us 
burn  or  hang  up  all  the  mathematicians  in  Great  Britain,  or  halloo  the  mob  upon  them 
to  tear  them  to  pieces  every  mother's  son  of  them  tros  rutulusve  fuat,  layman  or 
clergyman,  &c.  Let  us  dig  up  the  bodies  of  Dr.  Barrow  and  Sir  Issac  Newton,  and 
burn  them  under  the  gallows,"  &c. 

X.  The  reader  need  not  be  a  mathematician,  to  see  how  vain  all  this  tragedy  of  yours 
is.  And  if  he  be  as  thoroughly  satisfied  as  I  am,  that  the  cause  of  fluxions  cannot  be 
defended  by  reason,  he  will  be  as  little  surprised  as  I  am,  to  see  you  betake  yourself  to 
the  arts  of  all  bigoted  men,  raising  terror  and  calling  in  the  passions  to  your  assistance. 
Whether  those  rhetorical  flourishes  about  the  inquisition  and  the  gallics  are  not  quite 
ridiculous,  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  the  reader :  who  will  also  judge  (though  he 
should  not  be  skilled  in  geometry)  whether  I  have  given  the  least  grounds  for  this  and 
a  worldof  such-like  declamation  7  And  whether  I  have  not  constantly  treated  those 
celebrated  writers  with  all  proper  respect,  though  I  take  the  liberty  in  certain  points  to 
differ  from  them  1 

XI.  As  I  heartily  abhor  an  inquisition  in  faith,  so  I  think  you  have  no  right  to  erect 
one  in  science.  At  the  time  of  writing  your  defence  you  seem  to  have  been  overcome 
with  passion  :  but  now  you  may  be  supposed  cool,  I  desire  you  to  reflect  whether  it  be 
not  wrote  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  inquisitor.  Whether  this  becomes  a  person  so  exceed- 
ing delicate  himself  upon  that  point?  And  whether  your  brethren  the  analysts  will 
think  themselves  honoured  or  obliged  by  yon,  for  having  defended  their  doctrine,  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  declaiming  bigot  would  defend  transubstantiation  ?  The  same 
false  colours,  the  same  intemperate  sallies,  and  the  same  indignation  against  common 
sense  i. 

XII.  In  a  matter  of  mere  science,  where  authority  hath  nothing  to  do,  you  constantly 
endeavour  to  overbear  me  with  authorities,  and  load  me  with  envy.  If  I  see  a  sophism 
in  the  writings  of  a  greatauthor,  and,  in  compliment  to  his  understanding,  suspect  he 
could  hardly  be  quite  satisfied  with  his  own  demonstration  ;  this  sets  you  on  declaiming 
for  several  pages.  It  is  pompously  set  forth  as  a  criminal  method  of  detracting  from 
great  men,  as  a  concerted  project  to  lessen  their  reputation,  as  making  them  pass  for 
impostors.  If  I  publish  my  free  thoughts,  which  I  have  as  much  right  to  publish  as 
any  other  roan,  it  is  imputed  to  rashness  and  vanity  and  the  love  of  opposition. 
Though  perhaps  my  late  publication,  of  what  had  been  hinted  twenty-five  years  ago, 
may  acquit  me  of  this  charge  in  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  reader.  But  when  I  consider 
the  perplexities  that  beset  a  man  who  undertakes  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  I 
can  easily  forgive  your  anger. 

XIII.  Two  sorts  of  learned  men  there  are  ;  one  who  candidly  seek  truth  by  rational 
means.  These  are  never  averse  to  have  their  principles  looked  into,  and  examined  by 
the  test  of  reason.  Another  sort  there  is  who  learn  by  rote  a  set  of  principles  and  a 
way  of  thinking  which  happen  to  be  in  vogue.    These  betray  themselves  by  their  anger 
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and  surprise,  whenever  their  principles  are  freely  canvassed.  But  you  must  not  expect 
that  your  reader  will  make  himself  a  party  to  your  passions  or  your  prejudices.  I  frecl  y 
own  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  hath  shewed  himself  an  extraordinary  mathematician  ;l 
profound  naturalist,  a  person  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  erudition.  Thus  far  I  cnn 
readily  go,  but  I  cannot  go  to  the  lengths  that  you  do.  I  shall  never  say  of  him  as  you 
do,  Vesfigia promts adoro  (p.  70).  This  same  adoration  that  you  pay  to  him  I  will  pay 
only  to  truth. 

XIV.  You  may,  indeed,  yourself  be  an  idolater  of  whom  you  please  :  but  then  you 
have  no  right  to  insult  and  exclaim  at  other  men,  becaase  they  do  not  adore  your  idol. 
Great  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was,  1  think  he  hath,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  shewed 
himself  not  to  be  infallible.  Particularly  his  demonstration  of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions 
I  talte  to  be  defective,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  was  not  quite  pleased  with  it 
himself.  And  yet  this  doth  not  hinder  but  the  method  may  be  useful,  considered  as  an 
art  of  invention.  You,  who  are  a  mathematician,  must  acknowledge,  there  have  been 
divers  such  methods  admitted  in  mathematics,  which  are  not  demonstrative.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  inductions  of  Doctor  Wallis  in  his  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  and 
3Uch  what  Harriott,  and  after  him,  Descartes,  have  wrote  concerning  the  roots  of 
aflfected  equations.  It  will  not,  nevertheless,  thence  follow  that  those  methods  are 
useless;  butonlyi  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  of  as  premises  in  a  strict  demon- 
stration. 

XV.  No  great  name  upon  earth  shall  ever  make  me  accept  things  obscure  for  clear, 
or  sophisms  for  demonstrations.  Nor  may  you  ever  hope  to  deter  me  from  freely  speak- 
ing what  I  freely  think,  by  those  arguments  ab  invidia  which  at  every  turn  you  employ 
against  me.  You  represent  yourself  (p.  52)  as  a  man  whose  highest  ambition  is  in  the 
lowest  degree  to  imitate  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  suited  better  with 
your  appellation  of^Philalethes,  and  been  altogether  as  laudable,  if  your  highest  ambi' 
tlon  had  been  to  discover  truth.  Very  consistently  with  the  character  you  give  of  your- 
self, you  speak  of  it  as  a  sort  of  crime  (p.  70)  to  think  it  possible,  you  should  ever  see 
farther,  nr  go  beyond  Sir  Isaac  Newton,    And  I  am  persuaded  you  speak  the  sentiments 

of  many  more  besides  yourself.  But  there  are  others  who  are  not  afraid  to  sift  the 
principles  of  human  science,  who  think  it  no  honour  to  imitate  the  greatest  man  in  his 
defects,  who  even  think  it  no  crime  to  desire  to  know,  not  only  beyond  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, but  beyond  all  mankind.  And  whoever  thinks  otherwise,  I  appeal  to  the  reader 
whether  he  can  properly  be  called  a  philosopher. 

XVI.  Because  I  am  not  guilty  of  your  mean  idolatry,  you  inveigh  against  me  as  a 
person  conceited  of  my  own  abilities;  not  considering  that  a  person  of  less  abilities 
may  know  more  on  a  certain  point  than  one  of  greater ;  not  considering  that  a  purblind 
eye,  in  a  close  and  narrow  view,  may  discern  more  of  a  thing,  than  a  much  better  eye 
iaa  more  extensive  prospect;  not  considering  that  this  is  to  fix  a  ne plus  ultra,  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  future  inquiries  ;  lastly,  not  considering  that  this  is  in  fact,  so  much  as  in 
you  lies,  converting  the  republic  of  letters  into  an  absolute  monarchy,  that  it  is  even 
introducing  a  kind  of  philosophic  popery  among  a  free  people. 

XVII.  I  have  said  (and  I  venture  still  to  say)  that  a  fluxion  is  incomprehensible: 
that  second,  third,  and  fourth  fluxions,  are  yet  more  incomprehensible  :  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  a  simple  infinitesimal,  that  it  is  yet  less  possible  to  conceive  an  in- 
finitesimal of  an  infinitesimal,  and  so  onward.*  What  have  you  to  say  in  answer  to 
this  ?  Do  you  attempt  to  clear  up  the  notion  of  a  fluxion  or  a  difference  ?  Nothing 
like  it ;  "  you  only  assure  me  (upon  your  bare  word),  from  your  own  experience,  and 
that  of  several  others  whom  you  could  name,  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  may  be 
clearly  conceived  and  distinctly  comprehended  ;  and  that  if  I  am  puzzled  about  it  and 
do  not  understand  it,  yet  others  do."  But  can  you  think,  Sir,  I  shall  take  your  word, 
when  I  refuse  to  take  your  master's  ? 

XVIII.  Upon  this  point  every  reader  of  common  sense  may  judge  as  well  as  the  most 
profound  mathematician.  The  simple  apprehension  of  a  thing  defined  is  not  made  more 
perfect  by  any  subsequent  progress  in  mathematics.  What  any  man  evidently  knows, 
he  knows  as  well  as  you  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  And  every  one  can  know  whether  the 
object  of  this  method  be  (as  you  would  have  us  think)  clearly  conceivable.  To  judge 
of  this,  no  depth  of  science  is  requisite,  but  only  a  bare  attention  to  what  passes  in  his 
own  mind.  And  the  same  is  to  be  understood  of  all  definitions  in  all  sciences  whatso- 
ever. In  none  of  which  can  it  be  supposed,  that  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit  will  take  any 
definition  or  principle  upon  trust,  without  sifting  it  to  the  bottom,  and  trying  how  far 
he  can  or  he  cannot  conceive  it.  This  is  the  course  I  have  taken  and  shall  take,  how- 
ever you  and  your  brethren  may  declaim  against  it,  and  place  it  in  the  most  invidious 
light. 

•  Analyst,  sect.  iv.  v,  vi,  &e. 
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XIX.  It  is  usual  with  you  to  admonish  me  to  look  over  a  second  time,  to  consult, 
examine,  weigh  the  words  of  Sir  Isaac.  In  answer  to  which  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
I  have  taken  as  much  pains  as  (I  sincerely  believe)  any  man  living,  to  understand  that 
great  author,  and  to  make  sense  of  his  principles.  No  industry  nor  caution  nor  atten- 
tion, I  assure  you,  have  been  wanting  on  my  part.  So  that,  if  I  do  not  understand 
him,  it  is  not  my  fault  but  my  misfortune.  Upon  other  subjects  you  are  pleased  to 
compliment  me  with  depth  of  thought  and  uncommon  abilities  (p.  5  and  84).  But  I 
freely  own,  I  have  no  pretence  to  those  things.  The  only  advantage  I  pretend  to,  is, 
that  I  have  always  thought  and  judged  for  myself.  And,  as  I  never  had  a  master  in 
mathematics,  so  I  fairly  followed  the  dictates  of  my  own  mind  in  examining  and  cen- 
suring the  authors  I  read  upon  that  subject,  with  the  same  freedom  that  I  used  upon 
any  other;  taking  nothing  upon  trust,  and  believing  that  no  writer  was  infallible.  And 
a  man  of  moderate  parts,  who  takes  this  painful  course  in  studying  the  principles  of 
any  science,  may  be  supposed  to  walk  more  surely  than  those  of  greater  abilities,  who 
set  out  with  more  speed  and  less  care. 

XX.  What  I  insist  on  is,  that  the  idea  of  a  fluxion  simply  considered  is  not  at  all 
improved  or  amended  by  any  progress,  though  ever  so  great,  in  the  analysis  :  neither 
are  the  demonstrations  of  the  general  rules  of  that  method  at  all  cleared  up  by  apply- 
ing them.  The  reason  of  which  is,  because  in  operating  or  calculating,  men  do  not 
return  to  contemplate  the  original  principles  of  the  method,  which  they  constantly 
presuppose,  but  are  employed  in  working,  by  notes  and  symbols,  denoting  the  flux- 
ions supposed  to  have  been  at  first  explained,  and  according  to  rules  supposed  to  have 
been  at  first  demonstrated.  This  I  say  to  encourage  those,  who  are  not  far 
gone  in  these  studies,  to  use  intrepidly  their  own  judgment,  without  a  blind  or 
a  mean  deference  to  the  best  of  mathematicians,  who  are  no  more  qualified  than  they 
are,  to  judge  of  the  simple  apprehension,  or  the  evidence  of  what  is  delivered  in  the 
first  elements  of  the  method  ;  men  by  farther  and  frequent  use  or  exercise  becoming 
only  more  accustomed  to  the  symbols  and  rules,!which  doth  not  make  either  the  forego- 
ing notions  more  clear,  or  the  foregoing  proofs  more  perfect.  Every  read  er  of  common 
sense,  that  will  but  use  his  faculties,  knows  as  well  as  the  most  profound  analyst  what 
idea  he  frames  or  can  frame  of  velocity  without  motion,  or  of  motion  without  exten- 
sion, of  magnitude  which  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  or  of  a  quantity  having  no  mag- 
nitude which  is  yet  divisible,  of  a  figure  where  there  is  no  space,  of  proportion  be- 
tween nothings,  or  of  a  real  product  from  nothing  multiplied  by  something.  He  need 
not  be  far  gone  in  geometry  to  know,  that  obscure  principles  are  not  to  be  admitted  in 
demonstration  ;  that  if  a  man  destroys  his  own  hypothesis,  he  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroys what  was  built  upon  it :  that  error  in  the  premises,  not  rectified,  must  produce 
error  in  the  conclusion. 

XXI.  In  my  opinion  the  greatest  men  have  their  prejudices.  Men  learn  the  elements 
of  science  from  others  :  and  every  learner  hath  a  deference  more  or  less  to  authority, 
especially  the  young  learners,  few  of  that  kind  caring  to  dwell  long  upon  principles, 
but  inclining  rather  to  take  them  upon  trast :  and  things  early  admitted  by  repetition 
become  familiar:  and  this  familiarity  at  length  passeth  for  evidence.  Now  to  me  it 
seems,  there  are  certain  points  tacitly  admitted  by  mathematicians,  which  are  neither 
evident  nor  true.  And  such  points  or  principles  ever  mixing  with  their  reasonings  do 
lead  them  into  paradoxes  and  perplexities.  If  the  great  author  of  the  fluxionary 
method  was  early  imbued  with  such  notions,  it  would  only  shew  he  was  a  man.  And 
if  by  virtue  of  some  latent  error  in  his  principles  a  man  be  drawn  into  fallacious 
reasonings,  it  is  nothing  strange  that  he  should  take  them  for  true :  and  nevertheless, 
if,  when  urged  by  perplexities  and  uncouth  consequences,  and  driven  to  arts  and 
shifts,  he  should  entertain  some  doubt  thereof,  it  is  no  more  than  one  may  naturally 
suppose  might  befal  a  great  genuis  grappling  with  an  insuperable  difficulty  :  which  is 
the  light  in  which  I  have  placed  Sir  Isaac  Newton.*  Hereupon  you  are  pleased  to  re- 
mark, that  I  represent  the  great  author  not  only  as  a  weak  but  an  ill  man,  as  a  de- 
ceiver and  an  impostor.    The  reader  will  judge  how  justly. 

XXII.  As  to  the  rest  of  your  colourings  and  glosses,  your  reproaches  and  insults 
and  outcries,  I  shall  pass  them  over,  only  desiring  the  reader  not  to  take  your  word, 
but  read  what  I  have  written,  and  he  will  want  no  other  answer.  It  hath  been  often 
observed ,  that  the  worst  cause  produceth  the  greatest  clamour ;  and  indeed  you  are  so 
clamorous  throughout  your  defence,  that  the  reader,  although  he  should  be  no  mathe- 
matician, provided  he  understands  common  sense  and  hath  observed  the  ways  of  men, 
will  be  apt  to  suspect  that  you  are  in  the  wrong.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
your  brethren  the  analysts  are  but  little  obliged  to  you  for  this  new  method  of  declaim- 
ing in  mathematics.  Whether  they  are  more  obliged  by  your  reasoning  I  shall  now 
examine, 

*  Analyst,  tect,  xviij. 
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XXIII.  You  ask  me  (p.  32)  where  I  find  Sir  Isaac  Newton  using  such  expressions 
as  the  velocities  of  velocities,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  velocities,  &c.  This  you 
set  forth  as  a  pious  fraud  and  unfair  representation,  I  answer,  that  if  according  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  fluxion  be  the  velocity  of  an  increment,  then  according  to  him  I 
may  call  the  fluxion  of  a  fluxion  the  velocity  of  a  velocity.  But  for  the  truth  of  the 
antecedent  see  his  introduction  to  the  Quadrature  of  Curves,  where  his  own  words  are, 
"  Motuum  vel  increraentorum  velocitates  nominando  fiuxiones."  See  also  the  second 
lemma  of  the  second  book  of  his  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
where  he  expresseth  himself  in  the  following  manner :  "  Velocitates  incrementorum 
ac  decrementorum  quas  etiam,  motus,  mutationes,  et  fluxiones  quantitatum  nominare 
licet."  And  that  he  admits  fluxions  of  fluxions,  or  second,  third,  fourth  fluxions,  &c. 
see  his  Treatise  of  the  Quadrature  of  Curves.  I  ask  now,  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  a 
fluxion  be  a  velocity,  then  the  fluxion  of  a  fluxion  may,  agreeably  thereunto,  be  called 
the  velocity  of  a  velocity  ?  In  like  manner  if  by  a  fluxion  is  meant  a  nascent  augment, 
will  it  not  then  follow,  that  the  fluxion  of  a  fluxion  or  second  fluxion  is  the  nascent 
augment  of  a  nascent  augment  1  Can  anything  be  plainer?  Let  the  reader  now 
judge  who  is  unfair. 

XXIV.  I  had  observed,  that  the  great  author  had  proceeded  illegitimately,  in 
obtaining  the  fluxion  or  moment  of  the  rectangle  of  two  flowing  quantities;  .ind  that 
he  did  not  fairly  get  rid  of  the  rectangle  of  the  moments.  In  answer  to  this  you  allege, 
that  the  error  arising  from  the  omission  of  such  rectangle  (allowing  it  to  be  an  error) 
is  so  small  that  it  is  insignificant  This  you  dwell  upon  and  exemplify  to  no  other 
purpose,  but  to  amuse  your  reader  and  mislead  him  from  the  question;  which  in  truth 
is  not  concerning  the  accuracy  of  computing  or  measuring  in  practice,  but  concerning 
the  accuracy  of  the  reasoning  in  science.  That  this  was  really  the  case,  and  that  the 
smallness  of  the  practical  error  no  wise  concerns  it,  must  be  so  plain  to  any  one  who 
reads  the  Analyst,  that  I  wonder  how  you  could  be  ignorant  of  it. 

XXV.  You  would  fain  persuade  your  reader,  that  I  make  an  absurd  quarrel  against 
errors  of  no  significancy  in  practice,  and  represent  mathematicians  as  proceeding 
blindfold  in  their  approximations,  in  all  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  on  jour 
part  either  great  ignorance  or  great  disingenuity.  If  you  mean  to  defend  the  reason- 
ableness and  use  of  approximations  or  of  the  method  of  indivisibles,  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  But  then  you  must  remember  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  :  it  is  none  of 
that  analysis  with  which  I  am  concerned.  That  I  am  far  from  quarrelling  at  approxi- 
mations in  geometry,  is  manifest  from  the  thirty-third  and  fifty-third  queries  in  the 
Analyst.  And  that  the  method  of  fluxions  pretends  to  somewhat  more  than  the 
method  of  indivisibles  is  plain  ;  because  Sir  Isaac  disclaims  this  method  as  not  geo- 
metrical.* And  that  the  method  of  fluxions  is  supposed  accurate  in  geometrical 
rigour  is  manifest,  to  whoever  considers  what  the  great  author  writes  about  it ;  espe- 
cially in  his  introduction  to  the  Quadrature  of  Curves,  where  he  saith,  "In  rebus 
mathematicis  errores  quam  minimi  non  sunt  contemnendi."  Which  expression  you 
have  seen  quoted  in  the  Analyst,  and  yet  you  seem  ignorant  thereof,  and  indeed  of 
the  very  end  and  design  of  the  great  author  of  this  his  invention  of  fluxions. 

XXVI.  As  oft  as  you  talk  of  finite  quantities  inconsiderable  in  practice.  Sir  Isaac 
di.sowns  your  apology.  "  Cave  (saith  he)  intellexeris  finitas."  And  although  quan- 
tities less  than  sensible  may  be  of  no  account  in  practice,  yet  none  of  your  masters, 
nor  will  even  you  yourself,  venture  to  say  they  are  of  no  account  in  theory  and  in  rea- 
soning. The  application  in  gross  practice  is  not  the  point  questioned,  but  the  rigour 
and  justness  of  the  reasoning.  And  it  is  evident  that,  be  the  subject  ever  so  little,  or 
ever  so  inconsiderable,  this  doth  not  hinder,  but  that  a  person  treating  thereof  may 
commit  very  great  errors  in  logic,  which  logical  errors  are  in  no  wise  to  be  measured 
by  the  sensible  or  practical  inconveniences  thence  arising,  which,  perchance,  may  be 
none  at  all.  It  must  be  owned,  that  after  you  have  misled  and  amused  your  less  qua- 
lified reader  (as  you  call  himj,  you  return  to  the  real  point  in  controversy,  and  set 
yourself  to  justify  Sir  Isaac's  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  abovementioned  rectangle. 
And  here  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  observe  how  fairly  you  proceed. 

XXVII.  First  then  you  afliirm  (p.  44),  "  that  neither  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
rule  for  finding  the  fluxion  of  the  rectangle  of  two  flowing  quantities,  nor  in  any  thing 
preceding  or  following  it,  is  any  mention,  so  much  as  once,  made  of  the  increment  of 
the  rectangle  of  such  flowing  quantities."  Now  I  aflirm  the  direct  contrary.  For  in 
the  very  passage  by  you  quoted  in  this  same  page,  from  the  first  case  of  the  second 
lemma  of  the  second  book  of  Sir  Isaac's  Principles,  beginning  with  "  Rectangulum 
qaodvis  motu  perpetuo  auctum,"  and  ending  with  "igitur  laterum  incrementis  tolls 
a  et  4  generatur  rectanguli  incrementum  a  Bxb  AQ.  E,  D.''  In  this  very  passage,  I 

*  See  tbe  Scholium  at  the  eud  of  (be  first  section.    Lib,  i.  Fbil.  Nat.  Frlu.  Matb. 
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say,  is  express  mention  made  of  the  increment  of  such  rectangle.  As  this  is  matter 
of  fact,  I  refer  it  to  the  reader's  own  eyes.  Of  what  rectangle  have  we  here  the 
increment?  Is  it  not  plainly  of  that  whose  sides  have  a  and  b  for  their  incrementa  iota, 
that  is,  of  A  B.  Let  any  reader  judge  whether  it  be  not  plain  from  the  words,  the 
sense,  and  the  context,  that  the  great  author  in  the  end  of  his  demonstration  under- 
stands his  incremerdum  as  belonging  to  the  reoiangulum  gnodvis  at  the  beginning. 
Is  not  the  ^ame  also  evident  from  the  very  lemma  itself  prefixed  to  the  demonstration  ? 
The  sense  whereof  is  (as  the  author  there  explains  it),  that  if  the  moments  of  the 
flowing  quantities  ^  and  B  an' called  «  and  ft,  \hea  the  momentum  vel  mutatio  geniti 
rectmigiiii  A  B  will  be  u  i?  x  A  ^.  Either  therefore  the  conclusion  of  the  demonstra- 
tion  is  not  the  thing  which  was  to  be  demonstrated,  or  the  rectanguli  ina-ementum 
a  B  -a  b  A  belongs  to  the  rectangle  J B. 

XXVIII.  All  this  is  so  plain  that  nothing  can  be  more  so;  and  yet  you  would  fain 
perplex  this  plain  case  by  disiinguisbing  between  an  increment  and  a  moment.  But 
it  is  evident  to  every  one,  who  has  any  notion  of  demonstration,  that  the  incrementtim 
in  the  conclusion  must  be  the  momentum  in  the  lemma  ;  and  to  suppose  it  otherwise 
is  no  credit  to  the  author.  It  is  in  effect  supposing  him  to  be  one  who  did  not  know 
what  he  would  demon'itrate.  But  let  us  hear  Sir  Isaac's  own  words:  "  Earum  (quan- 
titatum  scilicet  fiuentium)  incrementa  vel  decrenienta  momentanea  sub  nomine  mo- 
mentorum  intelligo."  And  you  observe  yourself  that  be  usetli  the  word  moment  to 
signify  either  an  increment  or  decrement.  Hence  with  an  intention  to  puzzle  me 
you  propose  tlie  increment  and  decrement  of  A  B,  and  ask  which  of  these  I  would 
call  the  moment?  The  case  you  say  is  difficult.  My  answer  is  very  plain  and  easy, 
to  wit,  either  of  them.  You,  indeed,  make  a  different  answer;  and  from  the  author's 
saying,  that  by  a  moment  he  undei stands  either  a  momentaneous  increment  or  decre- 
ment of  the  flowing  quantities,  you  would  have  us  conclude,  by  a  very  wonderful 
inference,  that  his  moment  is  neither  the  increment  nor  decrement  thereof.  Would 
it  not  be  as  good  an  Inference,  because  a  number  is  either  odd  or  even,  to  conclude 
it  is  neither?  Can  any  one  make  sense  of  this?  Or  can  even  yourself  hope  that 
this  will  go  down  with  the  reader,  how  little  soever  qualified  ?  It  must  be  owned,  you 
endeavour  to  intrude  this  inference  on  him,  rather  by  mirth  and  humour  than  by  rea- 
soning. You  are  merry,  I  say,  and  (p.  46)  represent  the  two  mathematical  quantities 
as  pleading  their  rights,  as  tossing  up  cross  and  pile,  as  disputing  amicably.  You 
talk  of  their  claiming  preference,  their  agreeing,  their  boyishness,  and  their  gravity. 
And  after  this  ingenious  digression  you  address  me  in  the  following  words — Believe 
me,  there  is  no  remedy,  you  must  acquiesce.  But  my  answer  is,  that  I  will  neither 
believe  you  nor  acquiesce  ;  there  is  a  plain  remedy  in  common  sense  ;  and  that  to 
prevent  surprise  I  desire  the  reader  always  to  keep  the  controverted  point  in  view,  to 
examine  your  i-easons,  and  be  cautious  how  he  takes  your  word,  but  most  of  all  when 
you  are  positive,  oreloquent,  or  merry. 

XXIX.  A  page  or  two  after,  you  very  candidly  represent  your  case  to  be  that  of  an 
ass  between  two  bottles  of  hay  :  it  is  your  own  expression.  The  cause  of  your  per- 
plexity is  that  yon  know  not,  whether  the  velocity  oi  A  B  increasing,  m  oi  A  B 
decreasing,  is  to  be  esteemed  the  fluxion,  or  proportional  to  the  moment  of  the  rect- 
angle. My  opinion,  agreeably  to  what  hath  been  premised,  is,  that  either  may  be 
deemed  the  fluxion.  But  you  tell  us  (p.  49)  "  that  you  think,  the  venerable  ghost  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  whispers  j'ou,  the  velocity  you  seek  for  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these,  but  is  the  velocity  which  the  flowing  rectangle  hath  not  while  it  is 
greater  or  less  than  A  B,  hut  at  that  very  instant  of  time  that  it  is  A  B."  For  my 
part,  in  the  rectangle  A  B  considered  simply  in  itself,  without  either  increasing  or 
diminishing,  I  can  conceive  no  velocity  at  all.  And  if  the  reader  is  of  my  mind,  he 
will  not  take  either  your  word,  or  even  the  word  of  a  ghost,  bow  venerable  soever,  for 
velocity  without  motion.  You  proceed  and  tell  us  that,  in  like  manner,  the  moment 
of  the  rectangle  is  neither  its  increment  or  decrement.  This  you  would  have  us 
believe  on  the  authority  of  his  ghost,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  Sir  Isaac  himself 
asserted  when  alive.  "  Incrementa  (saith  he)  vel  decrementa  momentanea  sub 
nomine  momentorum  intelligo  :  ita  ut  incrementa  pro  momentis  addititiis  seu  affirma- 
tivis,  ac  decrementa  pro  subductiliis  seu  negativis  habeantur."  I  will  not  in  your 
style  V)id  the  reader  believe  me,  but  believe  his  eyes. 

XXX.  To  me  it  verily  seems,  that  you  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  what  yon  do 
not  understand.  To  mend  the  matter,  you  say,  "  you  do  not  consider  A  B  as  lying  at 
either  extremity  of  the  moment,  but  as  extended  to  the  middle  of  it;  as  having 
acquired  the  one  half  of  the  moment,  and  as  being  about  to  acquire  the  other;  or,  as 
having  lost  one  half  of  it,  and  being  about  to  lose  the  other.  Now,  in  the  name  of 
truth,  I  entreat  yon  to  tell  what  this  moment  is,  to  the  middle  whereof  the  rectangle 
is  extended?    This  moment,  I  say,  which  is  acquired,  which  is  lost,  which  is  cut  in 
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two,  or  distinguished  into  halves?  Is  it  a  finite  quantity,  or  an  infinitesimal,  or  a 
mere  limit,  or  nothing  at  all?  Take  it  in  what  sense  you  will,  I  cannot  make  your 
defence  either  consistent  or  intelligible.  For  if  you  take  it  in  either  of  the  two  former 
senses,  you  contradict  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  And  if  you  take  it  in  either  of  the  latter, 
you  contradict  common  sense  ;  it  being  plain,  that  what  hath  no  magnitude,  or  is  no 
quantity,  cannot  be  divided.  And  here  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  preserve  his  full 
freedom  of  mind  entire,  and  not  weakly  suffer  his  judgment  to  be  overborne  by  your 
imaoination  and  your  prejudices,  by  great  names  and  authorities,  by  ghosts  and 
visions,  and  above  all  by  that  extreme  satisfaction  and  complacency  with  which  you 
utter  your  strange  conceits;  if  words  without  a  meaning  maybe  called  so.  After 
having  given  this  unintelligible  account,  yon  ask  with  your  accustomed  air,  "  What 
say  you,  Sir?  Is  this  a  just  and  legitimate  reason  for  Sir  Isaac's  proceeding  as  he  did? 
I  think  you  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  so."  But,  alas !  I  acknowledge  no  such  tiling. 
I  find  no  sense  or  reason  in  what  vou  say.     Let  the  reader  find  it  if  he  can. 

XXXI.  In  the  next  place  (p.  SO)  you  charge  me  with  want  of  caution,  "  inasmuch 
(say  you)  as  that  quantity  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  through  his  whole  lemma,  and  all 
the  several  cases  of  it,  constantly  calls  a  moment,  without  confining  it  to  be  either  an 
increment  or  decrement,  is  by  you  inconsiderately  aud  arbitrarily,  and  without  any 
shadowof  reason  given, supposed, and  determined  to  be  an  increment."  Towhich  charge 
I  reply,  that  it  is  as  untrue  as  it  is  peremptory.  For  that,  in  the  foregoing  citation 
from  the  first  case  of  Sir  Isaac's  lemma,  he  expressly  determines  it  to  be  an  increment. 
And  as  this  particular  instance  or  passage  was  that  which  I  objected  to,  it  was  reason- 
able and  proper  for  me  to  consider  the  moment  in  the  same  light.  But  take  it  incre- 
ment or  decrement  as  you  will,  the  objections  still  lie,  and  the  difficulties  are  equally 
insuperable.  You  then  proceed  to  extol  the  great  author  of  the  fluxionary  method, 
and  to  bestow  some  h-vsqneries  upon  those  who  unadvisedly  dare  to  differ  from  him. 
To  all  which  I  shall  give  no  answer. 

XXXII.  Afterwards  to  remove  (as  you  say)  all  scruple  and  difiieulty  about  this 
affair,  you  observe  that  the  moment  of  the  rectangle  determined  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  the  increment  of  the  rectangle  determined  by  me,  are  perfectly  and  exactly  equal, 
supposing  a  i  to  be  diminished  ad  infinitmn  :  and  for  proof  of  this,  you  refer  to  the 
first  lemma  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  book  of  Sir  Isaac's  Principles.  I  answer 
that  if  a  and  6  are  real  quantities,  then  a  i  is  something,  and  consequently  makes 
a  real  difference :  but  if  they  are  nothing,  then  the  rectangles  whereof  they  are  coeffi. 
dents  become  nothing  likewise ;  and  consequently  the  moinmtum  or  zncreinentum, 
whether  Sir  Isaac's  or  mine,  are  in  that  case  nothing  at  all.  As  for  the  abovemen- 
tioned  lemma,  which  you  refer  to,  and  which  you  wisli  I  had  consulted  sooner,  both 
for  my  own  sake  and  for  yours ;  I  tell  you  I  had  long  since  consulted  and  considered 
it.  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  you  have  sufficiently  considered  that  lemma,  its 
demonstration,  and  its  consequences.  For,  however  that  way  of  reasoning  may  do  in 
the  method  of  exhaustions,  where  quantities  less  than  assignable  are  regarded  as 
nothing ;  yet  for  a  fJuxionist  writing  about  momentums,  to  argue  that  quantities  must 
be  equal  because  they  have  no  assignable  difference,  seems  the  most  injudicious  step 
that  could  be  taken  :  it  is  directly  demolishing  the  very  doctrine  you  would  defend. 
For  it  will  thence  follow,  that  all  homogeneous  momentums  are  equal,  and  consequently 
the  velocities,  mutations,  or  fluxions,  proportional  thereto,  are  all  likewise  equal. 
There  is,  therefore,  only  one  proportion  of  equality  throughout,  which  at  once  over- 
throws the  whole  system  you  undertake  to  defend.  Your  moments  (I  say)  not  being 
themselves  assignable  quantities,  their  differences  cannot  be  assignable :  and  if  this 
be  true,  by  that  way  of  reasoning  it  will  follow,  they  are  all  equal,  upon  which  sup- 
position you  cannot  make  one  step  in  the  method  of  fluxions.  It  appears  from  hence, 
how  unjustly  you  blame  me  (p.  32)  for  omitting  to  give  any  account  of  that  first  section 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Principia,  wherein  you  say  tlie  foundation  of  the  method  of 
fluxions  is  geometrically  demonstrated  and  largely  explained,  and  difficulties  and 
objections  against  it  are  clearly  solved-  All  which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the 
very  first  and  fundamental  lemma  of  that  section  is  incompatible  with  and  subversive 
of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions.  And,  indeed,  who  sees  not  that  a  demonstration  ad 
ttbsurdum  more  vetenim  proceeding  on  a  supposition,  that  every  diflference  must  be 
some  given  quantity,  cannot  be  admitted  in,  or  consist  with,  a  method,  wherein  quan- 
tities, less  than  any  given,  are  supposed  really  to  exist,  and  be  capable  of  divisioni 

XXXIII.  The  next  point  you  undertake  to  defend  is  that  method  for  obtaining  a 
rule  to  find  the  fluxion  of  any  power  of  a  flowing  quantity,  which  is  delivered  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Quadratures,  and  considered  in  the  Analyst*  And  here  the 
qaestion  between  us  is,  whether  I  have  rightly  represented  the  sense  of  those  words, 

•  Ssot,  «til.  xJt.  ta. 
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evaitescant  Jam  migmenta  ilia,  in  rendering  them.  let  the  increments  vanish,  i.e.  let 
the  increments  be  nothing,  or  let  lliere  be  no  increments?  This  you  deny,  but,  as 
your  manner  is,  instead  of  giving  a  reason  you  declaim.  I,  on  the  contrary,  affirm,  the 
increments  must  be  understood  to  be  quite  gone,  and  absolutely  nothing  at  all.  My 
reason  is,  because  without  that  supposition  you  can  never  bring  the  quantity  or 
n  —  1         K«  —  n  n — 2  n  —  I 

expression  n  a?  H ox  +  &c.  down  to  «  a;  ,  the  very  thing 

2 
aimed  at  by  supposing  the  evanescence.  Say  whether  this  be  not  the  truth  of  the 
ca?e  ?  Wiiether  the  former  expression  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  latter?  And  whether 
this  can  possibly  be  done  so  long  as  o  is  supposed  a  real  quantity?  I  cannot  indeed 
say  you  arc  scrupulous  about  your  affirmations,  and  yet  I  believe  that  even  you  will 
not  aflirm  this  ;  it  l)eing  most  evident,  that  the  product  of  two  real  quantities  is 
something  real ;  and  that  nothing  real  can  he  rejected  either  according  to  the  axflSux 
of  geometry,  or  according  to  Sir  Isaac's  own  Piinciples;  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
appeal  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  these  matters.  Further  by  evanescent  must  either 
be  meant,  let  theni  (the  increments)  vanish  and  become  nothing,in  the  obvious  sense, 
or  else  let  them  become  infinitely  small.  Bui  that  this  latter  is  not  Sir  Isaac's  sense 
is  evident  from  his  own  words  in  the  very  same  page,  that  is,  in  the  last  of  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Quadratures,  where  he  expressly  saith,  "  volui  ostendere  quod  in 
methodo  fiuxionum  non  opus  sit  figuras  infinite  parvas  in  geomeiriam  introducere.'' 
L'pon  the  whole,  you  seem  to  have  considered  this  affair  so  very  superficially,  as 
greatly  to  lonfirni  mc  in  the  opinion  you  are  so  anjjry  with,  to  wit,  that  Sir  Isaac'* 
followers  are  much  more  eager  in  applying  his  method,  than  accurate  in  examining 
his  principles.  You  raise  a  dust  about  evanescent  augments,  which  may  perhaps 
amuse  and  amaze  your  reader,  hut  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  ever  instructs  or 
enliifhtcns  him.  For  to  come  lo  the  point,  those  evanescent  augments  either  are  real 
quantities,  or  they  are  not.  If  yon  say  they  are  ;  I  desire  to  know,  how  you  get  rid  of 
the  rejectaneous  quantity?  If  you  say  they  are  not;  you  indeed  get  rid  of  those 
quantities  in  the  composition  whereof  tiiey  are  coefficients  ;  but  then  you  are  of  the 
same  opinion  with  me,  "which  opinion  you  are  pleased  to  call  (p.  58)  a  most  pal- 
pable, inexcusable,  and  unpardonable  blunder,  although  ic  be  a  truth  most  palpably 
evident." 

XXXIV.  Nothing,  I  say,  can  be  plainer  to  any  impartial  reader,  than  that  by  the 
evaiiei'cerice  of  auaments  in  the  above-cited  passage,  Sir  Isaac  means  their  being 
actually  reduced  to  nothing.  But  to  put  it  out  of  all  doubt,  that  this  is  the  truth,  and 
to  convince  even  you,  who  slie  ;'  so  little  disposition  to  be  convinced,  I  desire  you  to 
Icdk  into  his  Analysis  per  jEquationes  InKnitas  (p.  2i)\  where,  in  his  preparation  for 
deninnsiraiini;  ibe  first  rule  ibr  the  sqiraring  of  simple  curves,  you  will  find  that  on  a 
patallel  occasion,  speaK'ing  of  an  augment  which  is  supposed  to  vanish,  he  interprets 
the  woril  fmmei^cere  by  esae  nihil.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this,  which  at  once 
destroys  ynur  defence.  And  yet,  plain  as  it  is,  I  despair  of  making  you  acknowledge 
it :  though  I  am  sure  you  feel  if,  and  the  leader  if  he  useth  his  eyes  must  see  it.  The 
woids  evttnescfre  sive  esse  nihil  (\n  (to  useyturown  expression)  stare  u?  in  the  face, 
r.o!  "Tliis  is  what  voii  call  (p.  56)  so  great,  so  unaccountable,  so  horrid,  so  truly 
Boeotian  a  lilunrier,"  that,  according  to  you,  it  was  not  possible  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
could  he  guilty  of  it.  For  the  future,  I  adiise  you  to  he  more  sparing  of  hard  ivords; 
since,  as  \ou  incautiously  deal  tbem  about,  they  may  chance  to  light  on  your  friends 
as  well  as  your  adversaries.  As  for  my  part,  I  shall  not  retaliate.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  you  are  mistaken.  But  I  can  easily  pardon  your  mistakes.  Though,  indeed,  you 
teil  me,  on  this  very  occasion,  that  I  must  expect  no  quarter  from  Sir  Isaac's  fol. 
lowers.  And  I  tell  ycu  that  I  neither  expect  nor  desire  any.  My  aim  is  truth.  My 
reasons  I  have  given.  Confute  them,  if  you  can.  But  think  not  to  overbear  me 
either  with  authorities  or  harsh  words.  The  latter  will  recoil  upon  yourselves:  the 
former  in  a  matter  of  science  are  of  no  weight  with  indifferent  readers;  and,  as  for 
bigots.  I  am  not  concerned  about  what  they  say  or  think. 

XXXV.  In  the  next  place  you  proceed  to  declaim  upon  the  following  passage  taken 
from  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  Analyst.  "  Considering  the  various  arts  and 
devices  used  by  the  great  author  of  the  fluxionary  method ;  in  how  many  lights  he 
placeth  his  fluxions  ;  and  in  what  different  ways  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  same 
point:  one  would  be  inclined  to  think,  he  was  himself  suspicious  of  the  justness  of  his 
own  demonstrations."  This  passage  you  complain  of  as  very  hard  usage  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  You  declaim  copiously,  and  endeavour  to  shew  that,  placing  the  same  point 
in  various  lights,  is  of  great  use  to  explain  it ;  which  you  illustrate  with  much  rhetoric. 
But  the  fault  of  that  passage  is  not  the  hard  usage  it  contains :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  too  modest,  and  not  so  full  and  expressive  of  my  sense  as  perhaps  it  should 
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have  been.  Would  you  like  it  better  if  T  should  say,  the  various  inconsistent  accounts, 
which  this  great  author  gives  of  his  momentums  and  his  fluxions,  may  convince  every 
intelligent  reader  that  he  had  no  clear  and  steady  notions  of  them,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  demonstration  ?  I  own  frankly,  that  I  see  no  clearness  or  consistence  in 
them.    You  tell  me,  indeed,  in  Miltonic  verse,  that  the  fault  is  in  my  own  eyes, 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  has  qnencb'd  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd  j 

at  the  same  time  you  acknowledge  yourself  obliged  for  those  various  lights  which 
have  enabled  you  to  understand  his  doctrine.  But  as  for  me  who  do  not  understand  it, 
you  insult  me,  saying,  "  For  God's  sake,  what  is  it  you  are  offended  at,  who  do  not 
still  understand  him?"  May  not  I  answer,  that  I  am  offended  for  this  very  reason  ; 
because  I  cannot  understand  him  or  make  sense  of  what  he  says  ?  You  say  to  me,  that 
I  am  all  in  the  dark.  I  acknowledge  it,  and  entreat  you  who  see  so  clearly  to  help 
me  out. 

XXXVI.  You,  Sir,  with  the  bright  eyes,  be  pleased  to  tell  me.  whether  Sir  Isaac's 
momentum  be  a  finite  quantity,  or  an  infinitesimal,  or  a  mere  limit?  If  you  say  a 
finite  quantity  ;  be  pleased  to  reconcile  this  with  what  he  saith  in  the  scholium  of  the 
second  lemma  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  book  of  his  Principles  :  "  Cave  intelligas 
quantitates  magnitudine  determinatas,  sed  cogita  semper  diminuendas  sine  liinite." 
If  you  say,  an  infinitesimal ;  reconcile  tiiis  with  what  is  said  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Quadratures:  "  Volui  ostendere  quod  in  mfthoJo  fiuxionum  non  opus  sit  figuras  infi- 
nite parvas  in  geometrlam  inducere."  If  you  should  say,  it  is  a  mere  limit;  be 
pleased  to  reconcile  this  with  what  we  find  in  the  fiist  case  of  the  second  lemma  in  the 
second  book  of  bis  Principles:  "  Ubi  de  lateribus  A  ei  B  deerant  momentorum 
dimidia,"  &c.  where  the  moments  are  supposed  to  be  divided.  I  should  he  very  glad, 
a  person  of  such  a  luminous  intellect  would  be  so  good  as  to  explain,  whether  by 
fluxions  we  are  to  understand  the  nascent  or  evanescent  quantities  themselves,  or 
their  motions,  or  their  velocities,  or  simply  their  proportions  ;  and  having  interpreted 
tliem  in  what  sense  you  will,  that  you  would  then  condescend  to  explain  tlie  doctrine 
of  second,  third,  and  fourth  fluxions,  and  shew  it  to  be  consistent  with  common  sense 
if  you  can.  You  seem  to  be  very  sanguine  when  you  expiess  yourself  in  the  following 
terms.  "  I  do  assure  you.  Sir,  from  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  many  others 
whom  I  could  name,  that  the  doctrine  may  be  clearly  conceived  and  distinctly  com- 
prehended." fp.  31.)  And  it  maybe  uncivil  not  to  believe  what  you  so  solemnly 
affirm,  from  your  own  experience.  But  I  must  needs  own,  I  should  he  better  satisfied 
of  this,  if,  instead  of  entertaining  us  with  your  rhetoric,  you  would  vouchsafe  to 
reconcile  those  difficulties,  and  explain  those  obscure  points  abovementioned.  If 
either  you,  or  any  one  of  those  many  whom  you  could  name,  will  hut  explain  to  oihers 
what  you  so  clearly  conceive  yourselves,  1  a,ive  you  my  word  that  several  will  he 
obliged  to  you  who,  I  may  venture  to  say,  understand  those  matters  no  more  than 
myself.  But,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  you  and  your  friends  will  modestly  decline 
this  task. 

XXXVII.  I  have  long  ago  done  what  you  so  often  exhort  me  to  do,  diligently  r-^ad 
and  considered  the  several  accounts  of  this  doctrine  given  by  the  great  author  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  writings  :  and  upon  the  whole  I  could  never  make  it  out  to  be  con- 
sistent and  intelligible.  I  was  even  led  to  say,  "  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  think, 
he  was  himself  suspicious  of  the  justness  of  his  own  demonstrations  :  and  that  he  was 
not  enough  pleased  with  any  one  notion  steadily  to  adhere  to  it."  After  which  I 
added,  "thus  much  is  plain,  that  he  owned  himself  satisfied  concerning  certain 
points,  ivhicb  nevertheless  he  could  not  undertake  to  deinonstriile  to  others."  (See 
the  seventeenth  section  of  the  Analyst.)  it  is  one  thing  when  a  doctrine  is  phiced  in 
various  liehts  ;  and  another,  when  the  principles  and  notions  are  shifted.  When  new 
devices  are  introduced  and  substituted  for  others,  a  docti  ine  instead  of  being  illustrated 
may  be  explained  away.  Whether  there  be  not  something  of  this  in  the  present  rase, 
I  appeal  to  the  writings  of  the  great  author.  His  Methodus  Raiionnm  Priinaruin  et 
-Ultimarum,  his  second  lemma  in  the  second  hook  of  his  Principles,  his  In'.roductiori  nnd 
Treatise  of  the  Quadrature  of  Curves.  In  all  which  it  appears  to  ire,  there  is  not  one 
uniform  doctrine  explained  and  carried  throu^hcut  the  whole,  but  rather  sundry  incon- 
sistent accounts  of  this  new  method,  which  still  grows  more  dark  and  confused  the 
more  it  is  handled  :  I  could  not  help  thinking,  the  greatest  genius  might  lie  under  (lie 
influence  of  false  principles;  and  where  the  oliject  and  notions  were  exceeding 
obscure,  he  might  possibly  distrust  even  his  own  demonstrations.  "  At  least  thus 
much  seemed  plain,  that  Sir  Isaac  had  sometimes  owned  himself  satisfied,  where  lie 
could  not  demonstrate  to  others.    ]n  proof  whereof  I  mentioned  iiis  letter  to  Mr. 
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Collins  ;  hereupon  you  tell  me,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  saying,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  prove  a  thing,  and  I  will  not  undertake  it."  But,  in  answer  to 
tnit,  1  rlesire  you  will  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  I  was  not  making  a  precise  extract 
out  ot  that  letter,  in  which  the  very  words  of  Sir  Isaac  should  alone  be  inserted.  But 
J  made  my  own  remark  and  inference,  from  what  I  remembered  to  have  read  in  that 
Jetter ;  where,  speaking  of  a  certain  mathematical  matter,  Sir  Isaac  exprcasetli  himself 
111  the  following  terms;  "  It  is  plain  to  me  by  the  fountain  I  draw  it  from,  thougli  I 
will  not  undertake  to  prove  it  to  others.''  Now  whether  my  inference  may  not  be 
tairly  drawn  from  those  words  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  and  whether  the  difference  as  to 
the  sense  be  so  great  between  wilt  and  can  in  that  particular  case,  I  leave  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  reader. 

XXXVIII.  In  the  next  paragraph  you  talk  big  but  prove  nothing.  You  speak  of 
driving  out  of  intrcnchments,  of  sallying  and  attacking  and  carrying  by  assault ;  of 
slight  and  untenable  works,  of  a  new-raised  and  undisciplined  militia,  and  of  veteran 
regular  troops.  Need  the  reader  be  a  mathematician  to  see  the  vanity  of  this  para- 
graph? After  this  you  employ  (p.  65)  your  usual  colouring,  and  represent  the  great 
author  of  the  Method  of  Fluxions  "  as  a  good  old  gentleman  fast  asleep,  and  snoring 
in  his  easy  chair;  while  dame  Fortune  is  bringing  him  her  apron  full  of  beautiful 
theorems  and  problems,  which  he  never  knows  or  thinks  of."  This  you  would  have 
pass  for  a  consequence  of  my  notions.  But  I  appeal  to  all  those,  who  are  ever  so  little 
knowing  in  such  matters,  whether  there  are  not  divers  fountainsof  experiment,  induc- 
tion, and  analogy,  whence  a  man  may  derive  and  satisfy  himself  concerning  the  truth 
of  many  points  in  mathematics  and  mechanical  pliilosophy,  although  the  proofs 
thereof  afforded  by  the  modern  analysis  should  not  amount  to  demonstration  ?  I 
further  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  all  the  most  profound  mathematicians,  whether 
they  can,  with  perfect  acquiescence  of  mind,  free  from  all  scruple,  apply  any  proposi- 
tion merely  upon  the  strength  of  a  demonstration  involving  second  or  third  fluxions, 
without  the  aid  of  any  such  experiment  or  analogy  or  collateral  proof  whatsoever? 
Lastly,  I  appeal  to  the  reader's  own  heart,  whether  he  cannot  clearly  conceive  a 
medium  between  being  fast  asleep  and  demonstrating?  But  you  will  have  it,  that  I 
represent  Sir  Isaac's  conclusions  as  coming  outright,  because  one  error  is  compen- 
sated by  another  contrary  and  equal  error,  which  perhaps  he  never  knew  himself  nor 
thought  of:  that  by  a  twofold  mistake  he  arrives  though  not  at  science  yet  at  truth  : 
that  he  proceeds  blindfold,  &c.  All  which  is  untruly  said  by  you,  who  have  mis- 
applied to  Sir  Isaac  what  was  intended  for  the  Marquis  de  I'Hospital  and  his  followers, 
for  no  other  end  (as  I  can  see)  but  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  that 
ingenious  portraiture  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  dame  Fortune,  as  will  be  manifest  to 
whoever  reads  the  Analyst. 

XXXIX.  You  tell  me  (p.  70)  if  I  think  fit  to  persist  in  asserting,  "that  this 
affiiir  of  a  double  error  is  entirely  a  new  discovery  of  ray  own,  which  Sir  Isaac  and  his 
followers  never  knew  nor  thought  of,  that  you  have  unquestionable  evidence  to 
convince  me  of  the  contrary,  and  that  all  his  followers  are  already  apprised,  that  this 
very  objection  of  mine  was  long  since  foreseen,  and  clearly  and  fully  removed  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  in  the  first  section  of  the  first  book  of  his  Principia."  All  which  I  do 
as  strongly  deny  as  you  affiim.  And  I  do  aver,  that  this  is  an  unquestionable  proof  of 
the  matchless  contempt  which  you,  Philalethes,  have  for  truth.  And  I  do  here  pub- 
licly call  upon  you,  to  produce  that  evidence  which  you  pretend  to  have,  and  to  make 
good  that  fact  which  you  so  confidently  affirm.  And,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  assure  the 
reader,  that  you  never  will,  nor  can. 

XL.  If  you  defend  Sir  Isaac's  notions,  as  delivered  in  his  Principia,  it  must  be  on 
the  rigorous  foot  of  rejecting  nothing,  neither  admitting  nor  casting  away  infinitely 
small  quantities.  If  you  defend  the  Marquis,  whom  you  also  style  your  master,  it 
must  be  on  the  foot  of  admitting,  that  there  are  infinitesimals,  that  they  may  be 
rejected,  that  they  are  nevertheless  real  quantities,  and  themselves  infinitely  subdi- 
visible. But  you  seem  to  have  grown  giddy  with  passion,  and  in  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy to  have  mistaken  and  forgot  your  part.  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  to  consider,  that 
the  Marquis  (whom  alone,  and  not  Sir  Isaac,  this  double  error  in  finding  the  sub- 
tangent  doth  concern)  rejects  indeed  infinitesimals,  but  not  on  the  foot  that  you  do,  to 
wit,  their  being  inconsiderable  in  practical  geometry  or  mixed  mathematics.  But  he 
rejects  them  in  the  accuracy  of  speculative  knowledge  :  in  which  respect  there  may  be 
great  logical  eriors,  although  there  should  be  no  sensible  mistake  in  practice;  which, 
it  seems,  is  what  you  cannot  comprehend.  He  rejects  them  likewise  in  virtue  of  a 
postulatum,  which  I  venture  to  call  rejecting  them  without  ceremony.  And  though 
he  inferreth  a  conclusion  accurately  true,  yet  he  doth  it,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
from  inaccurate  and  false  premises.  And  how  this  comes  about,  I  have  at  large 
explained  in  the  Analyst,  and  shewed  in  that  particular  case  of  tangents,  that  the 
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rejectaneous  quantity  might  have  been  a  finite  quantity  of  any  given  magnitude,  and 
yet  the  conclusion  have  come  out  exactly  the  same  nay  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
truth  of  this  method  doth  not  depend  on  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Marquis,  to  wit, 
the  postulatum  for  throwing  away  infinitesimals,  and  therefore,  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers acted  blindfold,  as  not  knowing  the  true  reason  fur  the  conclusions  coming  out 
accurately  right,  which  I  shew  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  double  error. 

XLI.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  which  you  shamefully  misrepresent  and 
declaim  upon,  to  no  sort  of  purpose  but  to  amuse  and  mislead  your  reader.  For  which 
conduct  of  yours  throughout  your  remarks,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  cannot  otherwise 
account,  than  from  a  secret  hope  that  the  reader  of  j'our  defence  would  never  read  the 
Analyst.  If  he  doth,  he  cannot  but  see  what  an  admirable  method  you  take  to  defend 
your  cause  :  how,  instead  of  justifying  the  rea-soning,  the  logic,  or  the  theory  of  the 
case  specified,  which  is  the  real  point  you  discourse  of  sensible  and  practical  errors  ; 
and  how  all  this  is  a  manifest  imposition  upon  the  reader.  He  must  needs  see  that  I 
have  expressly  .said,  "  I  have  no  controversy  except  only  about  your  logic  and  method, 
that  I  consider  how  you  demonstrate;  what  objects  you  are  conversant  about;  and 
whether  you  conceive  them  clearly  ?  That  I  have  often  expressed  myself  to  the  same 
effect,  desiring  the  reader  to  remember,  that  I  am  only  concerned  about  the  way  of 
coming  at  your  theorems,  whether  it  be  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  clear  or  obscure, 
scientific  or  tentative  :  that  I  have,  on  this  very  occasion,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of 
mistake,  repeated  and  insisted,  that  I  consider  the  geometrical  analyst  as  a  logician  : 
<.  c.  so  far  forth  as  be  reasons  and  argues ;  and  bis  mathematical  conclusions  not  in 
themselves  but  in  their  premises;  not  as  true  or  false,  useful  or  insignificant,  but  as 
derived  from  such  principles,  and  by  such  inferences."*  You  affirm  (and  indeed  what 
can  you  not  affirm?)  that  the  difference  between  the  true  subtangent  and  that  found 
without  any  compensation  is  absolutely  nothing  at  all.  I  profess  myself  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  My  reason  is,  because  nothing  cannot  be  divided  into  parts.  But  this  dif- 
ference is  capable  of  being  divided  into  any,  or  into  more  than  any,  given  number  of 
parts  ;  for  the  truth  of  which  consult  the  Marquis  de  I'Hospital.  And,  be  the  error 
in  fact  or  in  practice  ever  so  small,  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  the  error  in  reason- 
ing, which  is  what  I  am  alone  concerned  about,  is  one  whit  the  less,  it  being  evident, 
that  a  man  may  reason  most  absurdly  about  the  minutest  things. 

XLII,  Pray  answer  me  fairly,  once  for  all,  whether  it  be  your  opinion  that  whatso- 
ever is  little  and  inconsiderable  enough  to  be  rejected  without  inconvenience  in 
practice,  the  same  m.iy  in  like  manner  be  safely  rejected  and  overlooked  in  theory  and 
demonstration.  If  you  say  no,  it  will  then  follow,  that  all  you  have  been  saying  here 
and  elsewhere,  about  yards  and  inches  and  decimal  fractions,  setting  forth  and  insisting 
on  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  rejectaneous  quantity,  is  quite  foreign  to  the  argu- 
ment, and  only  &  piece  of  skill  to  impose  upon  your  reader.  If  you  say  ye«,  it  follows 
that  you  then  give  up  at  once  all  the  orders  of  fluxions  and  infinitesimal  differences ; 
and  so  most  imprudently  turn  all  your  sallies  and  attacks  and  veterans  to  your  own 
overthrow.  If  the  reader  is  of  my  mind,  he  will  despair  of  ever  seeing  you  get  clear 
of  this  dilemma.  The  points  in  controveisy  have  been  so  often  and  so  distinctly  noted 
in  the  Analyst,  that  I  very  much  wonder  how  you  could  mistake  if  you  had  no  mind  to 
mistake.  It  is  very  plain,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  that  you  neither  understand  me  nor 
■  your  masters.  And  what  shall  we  thinii  of  other  ordinary  analysts,  when  it  shall  be 
found  that  even  you,  who,  like  a  champion  step  forth  to  defend  their  principles,  have 
cot  considered  them  1 

XLIII.  The  impartial  reader  is  entreated  to  remark  throughout  your  whole  per- 
formance how  confident  you  are  in  asserting,  and  withal  how  modest  in  proving  or 
explaining  :  how  frequent  it  is  with  you  to  employ  figures  and  tropes  instead  of 
reasons  :  how  many  difficulties  proposed  in  the  Analyst  are  discreetly  overlooked  by 
you,  and  what  strange  work  you  make  with  the  rest:  how  grossly  you  mistake  and  mis- 
represent, and  how  little  you  practise  the  advice  which  you  so  liberally  bestow. 
Believe  me,  sir,  I  had  long  and  maturely  considered  the  principles  of  the  modern 
analysis,  before  I  ventured  to  publish  my  thoughts  thereupon  in  the  Analyst.  And, 
since  the  publication  thereof,  I  have  myself  freely  conversed  with  mathematicians  of 
all  ranks,  and  some  of  the  ablest  professors,  as  well  as  made  it  my  business  to  be 
informed  of  the  opinions  of  others,  being  very  desirous  to  hear  what  could  be  said 
towards  clearing  my  difficulties  or  answering  my  objections.  But  though  you  are  not 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  represent  the  analysts  as  very  clear  and  uniform  in  their  concep- 
tion of  these  matters,  yet  I  do  solemnly  affirm  (and  several  of  themselves  know  it  to 
be  true)  that  I  found  no  harmony  or  agreement  among  them,  but  the  reverse  thereof, 
the  greatest  dissonance  and  even  contrariety  of  opinions,  employed  to  explain  what 
after  all  seemed  inexplicable. 

*  Analyit;  sect,  )»• 
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XLIV.  Some  fly  to  proportions  between  nothings,  Some  reject  quantities  because 
infinitesimal.  Others  allow  only  finite  quantities,  and  reject  them  because  inconside^ 
able.  Others  place  the  method  of  fluxions  on  a  foot  with  that  of  exhaustions,  and 
admit  nothing  new  therein.  Some  maintain  the  clear  conception  of  fluxions.  Others 
hold  they  can  demonstrate  about  things  incomprehensible.  Some  would  prove  the 
algorism  of  RayCions  hs  reductio  ad  alsurdum ;  others  d.  priori.  Some  hold  the  eva- 
nescent increments  to  be  real  quantities,  some  to  be  nothings,  some_to  be  limits.  As 
many  men,  so  many  minds :  each  differing  one  from  another,  and  all  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Some  plead  inaccurate  expressions  in  the  great  author,  whereby  they  would 
draw  him  to  speak  their  sense,  not  considering  that  if  he  meant  as  they  do,  he  could 
not  want  words  to  express  his  meaning.  Others  are  magisterial  and  positive,  say  they 
are  satisfied,  and  that  is  all,  not  considering  that  we,  who  deny  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
authority,  shall  not  submit  to  that  of  his  disciples.  Some  insist,  that  the  conclusions 
are  true,  and  therefore  the  principles,  not  considering  what  hath  been  largely  said  in 
the  Analyst*  on  that  head.  Lastly,  several  (and  those  none  of  the  meanest)  frankly 
owned  the  objections  to  be  unanswerable.  All  which  I  mention  by  way  of  antidote  to 
your  false  colours :  and  that  the  unprejudiced  inquirer  after  truth  may  see,  it  is  not 
without  foundation,  that  I  call  on  the  celebrated  mathematicians  of  the  present  age  to 
clear  up  these  obscure  analytics,  and  concur  in  giving  to  the  public  some  consistent 
and  intelligible  account  of  their  great  master :  which  if  they  do  not,  I  believe  the  world 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  they  cannot. 

XLV.  Having  gone  through  your  defence  of  the  British  mathematicians,  I  find,  in 
the  next  place,  that  you  attack  me  on  a  point  of  metaphysics,  with  what  success  the 
reader  will  determine.  I  had  upon  another  occasion  many  years  ago  wrote  against 
abstract  general  ideas.t  In  opposition  to  which,  you  declare  yourself  to  adhere  to  the 
vulgar  opinion,  that  neither  geometry  nor  any  other  general  science  can  subsist  without 
general  ideas  (p.  74).  This  implies  that  I  hold  there  are  no  general  ideas.  But  I 
hold  the  direct  contrary,  that  there  are  indeed  general  ideas,  but  not  formed  by  ab- 
straction in  the  manner  set  forth  by  Mr.  Locke.  To  me  it  is  plain,  there  is  no  con- 
sistent idea,  the  likeness  whereof  may  not  really  exist :  whatsoever  therefore  is  said  to 
be  somewhat  which  cannot  exist,  the  idea  thereof  must  be  inconsistent.  Mr.  Locke 
acknowledgeth  it  doth  require  pains  and  skill  to  form  his  general  idea  of  a  triangle. 
He  farther  expressly  saith,  it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor  rectangular,  neither  equila- 
teral,  nor  scalenum  ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once.  He  also  saith,  it  is  an  idea 
wherein  some  parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together.J  All 
this  looks  very  like  a  contradiction.  But,  to  put  the  matter  past  dispute,  it  must  be 
noted,  that  he  affirms  it  to  be  somewhat  imperfect  thatcannot  exist ;  consequently,  the 
idea  thereof  is  impossible  or  inconsistent. 

XLVI.  I  desire  to  know,  whether  it  is  not  impossible  for  any  thing  to  exist  which 
doth  not  include  a  contradiction  :  and,  if  it  is,  whether  we  may  not  infer,  that  what 
cannot  possibly  exist,  the  same  doth  include  a  contradiction :  I  further  desire  to  know, 
whether  the  reader  can  frame  a  distinct  idea  of  any  thing  that  includes  a  contradiction  ? 
For  my  part,  I  cannot,  nor  consequently  of  the  abovementioned  triangle  ;  though  you 
(who  it  seems  know  better  than  myself  what  I  can  do)  are  pleased  to  assure  me  of  the 
contrary.  Again,  I  ask,  whether  that,  which  it  is  above  the  power  of  man  to  form  a 
complete  idea  of,  may  not  be  called  incomprehensible  ?  And  whether  the  reader  can 
frame  a  complete  idea  of  this  imperfect  impossible  triangle?  And,  if  not,  whether  it 
doth  not  follow,  that  it  is  incomprehensible?  It  should  seem,  that  a  distinct  aggre- 
gate of  a  few  consistent  parts  was  nothing  so  difficult  to  conceive  or  impossible  to  exist; 
and  that,  therefore,  your  comment  must  be  wide  of  the  author's  meaning.  You  give 
me  to  understand  (p.  82)  that  this  account  of  a  general  triangle  was  a  trap  which 
Mr.  Locke  set  to  catch  fools.    Who  is  caught  therein  let  the  reader  judge. 

XLVII.  It  is  Mr.  Locke's  opinion,  that  every  general  name  stands  for  a  general  ab- 
stract idea,  which  prescinds  from  the  species  or  individuals  comprehended  under  it. 
Thus,  for  example,  according  to  him,  the  general  name  colour  stands  for  an  idea, 
which  is  neither  blue,  red,  green,  nor  any  other  particular  colour,  but  somewhat  dis- 
tinct and  abstracted  from  them  all.  To  me  it  seems  the  word  colour  is  only  a  more 
general  name  applicable  to  all  and  each  of  the  particular  colours:  while  the  other 
specific  names,  as  blue,  red  green,  and  the  like,  are  each  restrained  to  a  more  limited 
signification.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  word  triangle.  Let  the  reader  judge  whe- 
ther this  be  not  the  case ;  and  whether  he  can  distinctly  frame  such  an  idea  of  colour 
as  shall  prescind  from  all  the  species  thereof,  or  of  a  triangle  which  shall  answer 
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Mr.  Locke's  account,  prescinding  and  abstracting  from  all  tlie  particular  sorts  of 
triangles,  in  ttie  manner  aforesaid. 

XLVIII.  I  entreat  my  reader  to  think.  For,  if  he  doth  not,  he  may  be  under  some 
influence  from  your  confident  and  positive  way  of  talking.  But  any  one  wiio  thinks 
may,  if  I  mistake  not,  plainly  perceive  that  you  are  deluded,  as  it  often  happens,  by 
mistaking  the  terms  for  ideas.  Nothing  is  easier,  than  to  define  in  terms  or  words 
that  which  is  incomprehensible  in  idea,  forasmuch  as  any  words  can  be  either  separated 
or  joined  as  you  please,  but  ideas  always  cannot.  It  is  as  easy  to  say  a  round  square 
as  an  oblong  square,  though  the  former  be  inconceivable.  If  the  reader  will  but  take 
a  little  care  to  distinguish  between  the  definition  and  the  idea,  between  words  of 
expressions  and  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  he  will  judge  of  the  truth  of  what  I  now 
advance,  and  clearly  perceive  how  far  you  are  mistaken  in  attempting  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  and  where  your  mistake  lies.  Or,  if  the  reader  is  minded  to 
make  a  short  work,  he  needs  only  at  once  to  try  whether  laying  aside  the  words  he  can 
frame  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  an  impossible  triangle  ;  upon  which  trial  the  issue  of 
this  dispute  may  be  fairly  put.  This  doctrine  of  abstract  general  ideas  seemed  to  me 
a  capital  error,  productive  of  numberless  difficulties  and  disputes,  that  runs  not  only 
throughout  Mr.  Locke's  book,  but  through  most  parts  of  learning.  Consequently,  my 
animadversions  thereupon  were  not  an  effect  of  being  inclined  to  carp  or  cavil  at  a  single 
passage,  as  you  would  wrongfully  insinuate,  but  proceeded  from  a  love  of  truth,  and  a 
desire  to  banish,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  false  principles  and  wrong  ways  of  thinking, 
without  respect  of  persons.  And,  indeed,  though  you  and  other  party-men  are 
violently  attached  to  your  respective  masters,  yet  I,  who  profess  myself  only  attached 
to  truth,  see  no  i-eason  why  I  may  not  as  freely  animadvert  on  Mr.  Locke  or  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  as  they  would  on  Aristotle  or  Descartes.  Certainly  the  more  extensive  the 
influence  of  any  error,  and  the  greater  the  authority  which  supports  it,  the  more  it 
deserves  to  be  considered  and  detected  by  sincere  inquirers  after  knowledge. 

XLIX.  In  the  close  of  your  performance  you  let  me  understand,  that  your  zeal  for 
truth  and  the  reputation  of  your  masters  have  occasioned  your  reprehending  me  with 
the  utmost  freedom.  And  it  must  be  owned  you  have  shewn  a  singular  talent  therein. 
But  I  am  comforted  under  the  severity  of  your  reprehensions,  when  I  consider  the 
weakness  of  your  arguments,  which,  were  they  as  strong  as  your  reproofs,  could  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  concerning  the  matters  in  dispute  between  us. 
As  it  is,  I  leave  him  to  reflect  and  examine  by  your  light,  how  clearly  he  is  enabled 
to  conceive  a  fluxion,  or  the  fluxion  of  a  fluxion,  a  part  infinitely  small  subdivided  into 
an  infinity  of  parts,  a  nascent  or  evanescent  increment,  that  which  is  neither  something 
nor  nothing,  a  triangle  formed  in  a  point,  velocity  without  motion,  and  the  rest  of  those 
arcana  of  the  modern  analysis.  To  conclude,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  advising  you 
how  to  conduct  yourself  for  the  future,  in  return  for  the  advice  you  have  so  freely 
imparted  to  me :  but,  as  you  think  it  becomes  me  rather  to  inform  myself  than  instruct 
others,  I  shall,  for  my  farther  information,  take  leave  to  propose  a  few  queries  to  those 
learned  gentlemen  of  Cambridge,  whom  you  associate  with  yourself  and  represent  as 
being  equally  surprised  at  the  tendency  of  my  Analyst. 

L.  I  desire  to  know,  whether  those  who  can  neither  demonstrate  nor  conceive  the 
principles  of  the  modern  analysis,  and  yet  give  in  to  it,  may  not  be  justly  said  to  have 
faith,  and  be  styled  believers  of  mysteries?  Whether  it  is  impossible  to  find 
among  the  physicians,  mechanical  philosophers,  mathematicians,  and  philomathema- 
ticians,  of  the  present  age,  some  such  believers  who  yet  deride  Christians  for  their 
belief  of  mysteries.  Whether  with  such  men  it  is  not  a  fail-,  reasonable,  and  legiti- 
mate method  to  use  the  argumenium  ad  hominem  ?  And,  being  so,  whether  it  ought 
to  surprise  either  Christians  or  scholars?  Whether  in  an  age  wherein  so  many  pre- 
tenders to  science  attack  the  Christian  religion,  we  may  not  be  allowed  to  make 
reprisals,  in  order  lo  shew,  that  the  irreligion  of  those  men  is  not  to  be  presumed  an 
effect  of  deep  and  just  thinking?  Whether  an  attempt  to  detect  false  reasonings,  and 
remedy  defects  in  mathematics,  ought  to  be  ill  received  by  mathematicians  ?  Whether 
the  introducing  more  easy  methods  and  more  intelligible  principles  in  any  science 
should  be  discountenanced  1  Whether  there  may  not  be  fair  objections  as  well  as 
cavils?  And  whether  to  inquire  diligently  into  the  meaning  of  terms  and  the  proof  of 
propositions,  not  excepting  against  any  thing  without  assigning  a  reason,  nor  affecting 
to  mistake  the  signification  of  words,  or  stick  at  an  expression  where  the  sense  was 
clear,  but  considering  the  subject  in  all  lights,  sincerely  endeavouring  to  find  out  any 
sense  or  meaning  whatsoever,  candidly  setting  forth  what  seems  obscure  and  what 
fallacious,  and  calling  upon  those  who  profess  the  knowledge  of  such  matters,  to 
explain  them,  whether,  I  say,  such  a  proceeding  can  be  justly  called  cavilling? 
Whether  there  be  an  ipse  dixit  erected  ?  And,  if  so,  when,  where,  by  whom,  and 
upon  what  authority  1    Whether,  even  where  authority  was  to  take  place,  one  might 
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not  hope  the  mathematics,  at  least,  would  be  excepted  ?  Whether  the  chief  end,  in 
making  mathematics  so  considerable  a  part  of  academical  education,  be  not  to  form 
in  the  minds  of  young  students  habits  of  just  and  exact  reasoning  ?  And  whether 
the  study  of  abstruse  and  subtile  matters  can  conduce  to  this  end,  unless  they  are 
well  understood,  examined,  and  sifted  to  the  bottom?  Whether,  therefore,  the 
bringing  geometrical  demonstrations  to  the  severest  test  of  reason  should  be  reckoned 
a  discouragement  to  the  studies  of  any  learned  society  1  Whether,  to  separate  the 
clear  parts  of  things  from  the  obscure,  to  distinguish  the  real  principles,  whereon 
truths  rest  and  whence  they  are  derived,  and  to  proportion  the  just  measures  of  assent 
according  to  the  various  degrees  of  evidence,  be  a  useless  or  unworthy  undertaking  ? 
Whether  the  making  more  of  an  argument  than  it  will  bear,  and  placing  it  in  an  undue 
rank  of  evidence,  be  not  the  likely  way  to  disparage  it?  Whether  it  may  not  be  of 
some  use,  to  provoke  and  stir  up  the  learned  professors  to  explain  a  part  of  mathemati- 
cal learning,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  most  profound,  difficult,  and  obscure,  and  at 
the  same  time  set  forth  by  Philalethes  and  many  others,  as  the  greatest  instance  that 
has  ever  been  given  of  the  extent  of  human  abilities!  Whether,  for  the  sake  of  a 
great  man's  discoveries,  we  must  adopt  his  errors  ?  Lastly,  whether  in  an  age 
wherein  all  other  principles  are  canvassed  with  the  utmost  freedom,  the  principles  of 
fluxions  are  to  be  alone  excepted  ? 
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Mb.  WALTON'S  VINDICATION  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPLES  OF  FLUXIONS. 

I.  I  HAD  no  sooner  considered  the  performance  of  Philalethes,  but  Mr.  Walton's 
Vindication  of  Fluxions  was  put  into  my  hands.  As  this  Dublin  professor  gleans  after 
the  Cantabrigian,  only  endeavouring  to  translate  a  few  passages  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Principia,  and  enlarge  on  a  hint  or  two  of  Philalethes,  he  deserves  no  par- 
ticular notice.  It  may  suflfice  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  the  foregoing  Defence  con- 
tains a  full  and  explicit  answer  to  Mr.  Walton  as  he  will  find,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  his 
pains  to  read  what  this  gentleman  hath  written,  and  compare  it  therewith  :  particularly 
with  sect.  18,  20,  30,  32—36,  43.  It  is  not,  I  am  sure,  worth  mine  to  repeat  the 
same  things,  or  confute  the  same  notions  twice  over,  in  mere  regard  to  a  writer  who 
hath  copied  even  the  manners  of  Philalethes,  and  whom  in  answering  the  other  I  have, 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  sufficiently  answered. 

II.  Mr.  Walton  touches  on  the  same  points  that  the  other  had  touched  upon  before 
him.  He  pursues  a  hint  which  the  other  had  given,"  about  Sir  Isaac's  first  section 
concerning  the  rationes  prima!  et  ultimce.  He  discreetly  avoids,  like  the  other,  to  say 
one  syllable  of  second,  third,  or  fourth  fluxions,  and  of  divers  other  points  mentioned 
in  the  Analyst,  about  all  which  I  observe  in  him  a  most  prudent  and  profound  silence. 
And  yet  he  very  modestly  gives  his  reader  to  understand,  that  he  is  able  to  clear  up  all 
difficulties  and  objections  that  have  ever  been  made  (p.  5).  Mr.  Walton  in  the  be- 
ginning, like  Philalethes,  from  a  particular  case  makes  a  general  inference,  supposing 
that  infidelity  to  be  imputed  to  mathematicians  in  general,  which  I  suppose  only  in 
the  person  to  whom  the  Analyst  was  addressed,  and  certain  other  persons  of  the  same 
mind  with  him.  Whether  this  extraordinary  way  of  reasoning  he  the  cause  or  effect 
of  his  passion,  I  know  not :  but  before  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  Vindication,  I  ceased 
to  he  surprised  at  his  logic  and  his  temper  in  the  beginning.  The  double  error, 
which  in  the  Analyst  was  plainly  meant  to  belong  to  others,  he  with  Philalethes 
(whose  very  oversights  he  adopts)  supposeth  to  have  been  ascribed  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  (p.  36).  And  this  writer  also,  as  well  as  the  Cantabrigian,  must  needs  take 
upon  him  to  explain  the  motive  of  my  writing  against  fluxions  ;  which  he  gives  out, 
with  great  assurance,  to  have  been,  because  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  presumed  to  inter- 
pose in  prophecies  and  revelations,  and  to  decide  in  religious  affairs  (p.  4),  which  is 
so  far  from  being  true,  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  a  high  value  for  those  learned 
remains  of  that  great  man,  whose  original  and  free  genius  is  an  eternal  reproach  to 
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that  tribe  of  followers)  who  are  always  iinitating'but  never  resemble  him.  This  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Walton's  truth  will  be  a  warning  to  the  reader  to  use  his  own  eyes,  and  in 
obscure  points  never  to  trust  the  gentleman's  candour,  who  dare«  to  misrepresent  the 
plainest. 

III.  I  was  thinking  to  have  said  no  more  concerning  this  author's  performance,  but 
lest  he  should  imagine  himself  too  much  neglected,  I  entreat  the  reader  to  have  the 
patience  to  peruse  it ;  and  if  he  finds  any  one  point  of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  cleared 
up,  or  any  one  objection  in  the  Analyst  answered,  or  so  much  as  fairly  stated,  let  him 
then  make  his  compliments  tp  the  author.  But,  if  he  can  no  more  make  sense  of 
what  this  gentleman  has  written  than  I  can,  he  will  need  no  answer  to  it.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  for  a  man  to  translate  or  copy,  or  compose  a  plausible  discourse  of  some 
pages  in  technical  terms,  whereby  he  shall  make  a  show  of  saying  somewhat,  although 
neither  the  reader  nor  himself  understand  one  tittle  of  it.  Whether  this  be  the  case 
of  Mr.  Walton,  and  whether  he  understands  either  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  me,  or  him- 
self (whatever  I  may  think),  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  But  one  thing  I  know, 
that  many  an  unmeaning  speech  passeth  for  significant  by  the  mere  assurance  of  the 
speaker,  till  he  cometh  to  be  catechised  upon  it ;  and  then  the  truth  sheweth  itself. 
This  vindicator,  indeed,  by  his  dissembling  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  difficulties  pro- 
posed in  the  Analyst,  sheweth  no  inclination  to  be  catechised  by  me.  But  his 
scholars  have  a  right  to  be  informed.  I  therefore  recommend  it  to  them,  not  to  be 
imposed  on  by  hard  words  and  magisterial  assertions,  but  carefully  to  pry  into  his 
sense,  and  sift  his  meaning,  and  particularly  to  insist  on  a  distinct  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions. 

IV.  Let  them  ask  him,  whether  lie  can  conceive  velocity  without  motion,  or  motion 
without  extension,  or  extension  without  magnitude  ?  If  he  answers  that  he  can,  let 
him  teach  them  to  do  the  same.  If  he  cannot,  let  him  be  asked,  how  he  reconciles 
the  idea  of  a  fluxion  which  he  gives  (p.  13),  with  common  sense  ?  Again,  let  him  be 
asked,  whetlier  nothing  be  not  the  product  of  nothing  multiplied  by  something  ;  and 
if  so,  when  the  difference  between  the  gnomen  and  the  sum  of  the  rectangles*  vanisheth, 
whether  the  rectangles  themselves  do  not  also  vanish?  i,  e.  when  a  4  is  nothing, 
whether  ji  b  -\-  B  abe  not  also  nothing  ?  i.  e.  whether  the  momentum  of  ^  B  be  not 
nothing  ?  Let  him  then  be  asked,  what  his  momentums  are  good  for,  when  they  are 
thus  brought  to  nothing?  Again,  I  wish  he  were  asked  to  explain  the  difference, 
between  a  magnitude  infinitely  small  and  a  magnitude  infinitely  diminished.  If  he 
saith,  there  is  no  diiference,  then  let  him  be  farther  asked,  how  he  dares  to  explain 
the  method  of  fluxions,  by  the  ratio  of  magnitudes  infinitely  diminished  (p.  9),  when 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  hath  expressly  excluded  all  consideration  of  quantities  infinitely 
small  It  If  this  able  vindicator  should  say,  that  quantities  infinitely  diminished  are 
nothing  at  all,  and  consequently  that,  according  to  him,  the  first  and  last  ratios  are 
proportions  between  nothings,  let  him  be  desired  to  make  sense  of  this,  or  explain 
what  he  means  by  proportion  between  nothings.  If  he  should  say,  the  ultimate  pro- 
portions are  the  ratios  of  mere  limits,  then  let  him  be  asked  how  the  limits  of  lines 
can  be  proportioned  or  divided  ^  After  all,  who  knows  but  this  gentleman,  who  hath 
already  complained  of  me  for  an  uncommon  way  of  treating  mathematics  and  mathe- 
maticians (p.  5),  may  (as  well  as  the  Cantabrigian)  cry  out,  Spain  and  the  inquisition  ! 
when  he  finds  himself  thus  closely  pursued  and  beset  with  interrogatories  ?  That  we 
may  not,  therefore,  seem  too  hard  on  an  innocent  man,  who  probably  meant  nothing, 
but  was  betrayed  by  following  another  into  difliculties  and  straits  that  he  was  not 
aware  of,  I  shall  propose  one  single  expedient,  by  which  his  disciples  (whom  it  most 
concerns)  may  soon  satisfy  themselves,  whether  this  vindicator  really  understands  what 
he  takes  upon  him  to  vindicate.  It  is,  in  short,  that  they  would  ask  him  to  explain 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth  fluxions  upon  his  principles.  Be  this  the  touchstone  of 
his  vindication.  If  he  can  do  it,  I  shall  own  myself  much  mistaken  :  if  he  cannot, 
it  will  be  evident  that  he  was  much  mistaken  in  himself,  when  he  presumed  to  defend 
fluxions  without  so  much  as  knowing  what  they  are.  So  having  put  the  merits  of  the 
cause  on  this  issue,  I  leave  him  to  be  tried  by  his  scholars, 

*  See  Vindication,  p.  17. 
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FOR  NOT  REPLYING  TO  MR.  WALTON'S 
FULL  ANSWER, 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  P.  T,  P. 

I.  There  are  some  men  that  can  neither  give  nor  talve  an  answer,  but  writing  merely 
for  the  sal<e  of  writing,  multiply  words  to  no  purpose.  There  are  also  certain  careless 
writers,  that  in  defiance  of  common  sense  publish  such  things  as,  though  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  utter,  yet,  other  men  may  well  be  ashamed  to  answer.  Whether  there  be 
any  thing  in  Mr.  Walton's  method  of  vindicating  fluxions,  tliat  might  justify  my  taking 
no  farther  notice  of  him  on  the  abovementioned  considerations,  I  leave  you  and  every 
other  reader  to  judge.  But  those,  Sir,  are  not  the  reasons  {  shall  assign  for  not  re- 
plying to  Mr.  Walton  's  full  answer.  The  true  reason  is,  that  he  seems  at  bottom  a 
facetious  man,  who  under  the  colour  of  an  opponent  writes  on  my  side  of  the  question, 
and  really  believes  no  more  than  I  do  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrine  about  fluxions, 
which  he  exposes,  contradicts,  and  confutes,  with  great  skill  and  humour,  under  the 
mask  of  a  grave  vindication. 

II.  At  first  I  considered  him  in  another  light,  as  one  who  had  good  reason  for  keep, 
ing  the  beaten  track,  who  had  been  used  to  dictate,  who  had  terms  of  art  at  will,  hut 
was  indeed  at  small  trouble  about  putting  them  together,  and  perfectly  easy  about'his 
readers  understanding  them.  It  must  be  owned,  in  an  age  of  so  much  ludicrous 
humour,  it  is  not  every  one  can  at  first  sight  discern  a  writer's  real  design.  But,  be 
H  man's  assertions  ever  so  strong  in  favour  of  a  doctrine,  yet  if  his  reasonings  are 
directly  levelled  against  it,  whatever  question  there  may  be  about  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, there  can  be  none  about  the  intention  of  the  writer.  Should  a  person,  so  know- 
ing and  discreet  as  Mr.  Walton,  thwart  and  contradict  Sir  Isaac  Newton  under  per- 
tence  of  defending  his  fluxions,  and  should  he  at  every  turn  say  such  uncouth  thing* 
of  these  same  fluxions,  and  place  them  in  such  odd  lights  as  must  set  all  men  in  their 
wits  against  them,  could  I  hope  for  a  better  second  in  this  cause  ?  Or  could  there 
remain  any  doubt  of  his  being  a  disguised  free-thinker  in  mathematics,  who  defended 
fluxions  just  as  a  certain  free-thinker  in  religion  did  the  rights  of  the  Christian  church. 

III.  Mr.  Walton  indeed  after  his  free  manner  calls  my  Analyst  a  libel.*  But  this 
ingenious  gentleman  well  knows  a  bad  vindication  is  the  bitterest  libel.  Had  you  a 
mind,  Sir,  to  betray  and  ridicule  any  cause  under  the  notion  of  vindicating  it,  would 
you  not  tiiink  it  the  right  way  to  be  very  strong  and  dogmatical  in  the  aflirniative,  and 
very  weakand  puzzled  in  theargumentative  parts  of  your  performance?  To  utter  con- 
tradictions and  paradoxes  without  remorse,  and  to  be  at  no  pains  al)out  reconciling  or 
explaining  them  ?  And  with  great  good  humour,  to  be  at  perpetual  variance  with 
yourself  and  the  author  you  pretend  to  vindicate?  How  successfully  Mr.  Walton  hath 
practised  these  arts,  and  how  much  to  the  honour  of  the  great  client  he  would  seem 
to  take  under  his  protection,  I  shall  particularly  examine  throughout  every  article  of 
his  full  answer. 

IV.  First,  then,  saith  Mr.  Walton,  "  I  am  to  be  asked,  whether  I  can  conceive  velocity 
without  motion,  or  motion  without  extension,  or  extension  without  magnitude  ?"  To 
which  he  answereth  in  positive  terms,  that  he  can  conceive  velocity  and  motion  in  a 
point  (p.  7).  And  to  make  out  this  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  "  that  if  a  thing 
be  moved  by  an  agent  operating  continually  by  the  same  force,  the  velocity  will  not  be 
the  same  in  any  two  different  points  of  the  described  space.  But  that  it  must  vary 
uponthe  least  change  of  space."  Now  admitting  thus  much  to  be  demonstrated,  yet 
I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Walton's  conclusion  will  follow,  to  wit,  "  that 
I  am  greatly  mistaken  in  imagining  there  can  be  no  motion,  no  velocity,  in  a  point  of 
space.''    (P.  20.)  Fray,  Sir,  consider  his  reasoning.    The  same  velocity  cannot  be  in 

•  Vindication,  p.  1. 
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two  points  of  space;  therefore  velocity  can  be  in  a  point  of  space.  Would  it  not  be 
just  as  good  reasoning  to  say,  tlie  same  man  cannot  be  in  two  nutshells  ;  therefore  a 
wan  can  be  in  a  nutshell  ?  Again,  velocity  must  vary  upon  the  least  change  of  apace  ; 
therefore  there  may  be  velocity  without  space.  Make  sense  of  this  if  you  can.  What 
have  these  consequences  to  do  with  their  premises  1  Who  but  Mr.  Walton  could  have 
inferred  them  ?     Or  how  could  even  he  have  inferred  them  had  it  not  been  in  jest? 

V.  Suppose  the  centre  of  a  falling  body  to  describe  a  line,  divide  the  time  of  its  fall 
into  equal  parts,  for  instance,  into  minutes.  The  spaces  described  in  those  equal 
parts  of  time  will  be  unequal.  That  is,  from  whatsoever  points  of  the  described  line 
you  measure  a  minute's  descent,  you  will  still  find  it  a  dilferent  space.  This  is  true. 
But  how  or  why  from  this  plain  truth  a  man  should  infer,  that  motion  can  be  con. 
ceived  in  a  point,  is  to  me  as  obscure  as  any  the  most  obscure  mysteries  that  occur  in 
this  profound  author.  Let  the  reader  malte  the  best  of  it.  For  my  part,  I  can  as 
easily  conceive  Mr.  Walton  should  walk  without  stirring,  as  I  can  his  idea  of  motion 
without  space.  After  all,  the  question  was  not  whether  motion  could  be  proved  to 
exist  in  a  point,  but  only  whether  it  could  be  conceived  in  a  point.  For,  as  to  the 
proof  of  things  impossible,  some  men  have  a  way  of  proving  that  ncay  equally  prove 
any  thing.  But  I  much  question  whether  any  reader  of  common  sense  will  undertake 
to  conceive  what  this  pleasant  man  at  inference  undertakes  to  prove. 

VI.  If  Mr.  Walton  really  meant  to  Cefend  the  author  of  the  fluxionary  method,  would 
he  not  have  done  it  in  a  way  consistent  with  this  illustrious  author's  own  principles  ?  Let 
us  now  see  what  may  be  Sir  Isaac's  notion  about  this  matter.  He  distinguisheth  two  sorts 
of  motion,  absolute  and  relative.  The  former  he  defineth  to  be  a  translation  from 
absolute  place  to  absolute  place,  the  latter  from  one  relative  place  to  another.*  Mr. 
Walton's  is  plainly  neither  of  these  sorts  of  motion.  But  some  third  kind,  which  what 
it  is,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  But  I  can  clearly  comprehend  that,  if  we  admit 
motion  withont  space,  then  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  account  of  it  must  be  wrong :  for  place 
by  which  he  defines  motion  is,  according  to  him,  a  part  of  space.  And  if  so,  then  this 
notable  defender  hath  cut  out  new  work  for  himself  to  defend  and  explain.  But 
about  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  will  be  very  easy.  For,  as  I  said  before,  he  seems  at 
bottom  a  back  friend  to  that  great  man  ;  which  opinion  you  will  see  farther  confirmed 
in  the  sequel. 

VH.  1  shall  no  more  ask  Mr.  Walton  to  explain  any  thing :  for  I  can  honestly  say, 
the  more  he  explains,  the  more  I  am  puzzled.  But  I  will  ask  his  readers  to  explain, 
by  what  art  a  man  may  conceive  motion  without  space.  And  supposing  this  to  be 
done,  in  the  second  place  to  explain,  how  it  consists  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  account 
of  motion.  Is  it  not  evident  that  Mr.  Walton  hath  deserted  from  his  old  master, 
and  been  at  some  pains  to  expose  him,  while  he  defends  one  part  of  his  principles  by 
overturning  another  ?  Let  any  reader  tell  me,  what  Mr.  Walton  means  by  motion,  or, 
if  he  can  guess,  what  this  third  kind  is,  which  is  neither  absolute  nor  relative,  which 
exists  in  a  point,  ivhich  may  be  conceived  without  space.  This  learned  professor  sailh, 
"  I  have  no  clear  conception  of  the  principles  of  motion.''  (P.  24.)  And  in  another 
place  (p.  7.)  he  saith,  "  I  might  have  conceived  velocity  in  a  point,  if  I  had  under- 
stood and  considered  the  nature  of  motion.''  I  believe  I  am  not  alone  in  not  under- 
standing his  principles.  For  myself,  I  freely  confess  the  case  to  be  desperate.  I 
neither  understand  them,  nor  have  any  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  understand  them. 

V/n.  Being  now  satisfied,  that  Mr.  Walton's  aim  is  not  to  clear  up  or  defend  Sir 
Isaac's  principles,  but  rather  to  contradict  and  expose  them,  you  will  not,  I  suppose, 
think  it  strange,  if  instead  of  putting  questions  to  this  intrepid  answerer,  who  is  never 
at  a  loss,  how  often  soever  his  readers  may,  I  entreat  you,  or  any  other  man  of  plain 
sense,  to  read  the  following  passage  cited  from  the  thirty-first  section  of  the  Analyst, 
and  then  try  to  apply  Mr.  Walton's  answer  to  it :  whereby  you  will  clearly  perceive 
whataveinof  raillery  that  gentleman  is  master  of.  "  Velocity  necessarily  implies  both 
time  and  space,  and  cannot  be  conceived  without  them.  And  if  the  velocities  of  nascent 
or  evanescent  quantities,  !.e.  abstracted  from  time  and  space,  may  not  be  compre- 
hended, bow  can  we  comprehend  and  demonstrate  their  proportions  ?  Or  consider 
their  rationes  primee  et  ullimce  ?  For  to  consider  the  proportion  or  ratio  of  things, 
implieth  that  such  things  have  magnitude:  that  such  their  magnitudes  may  be 
measured,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  known.  But,  as  there  is  no  measure  of 
velocity  except  time  and  space,  the  proportion  of  velocities  being  only  compounded  of 
the  direct  proportion  of  the  spaces  and  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  times  ;  doth  it 
notfollow,  that  to  talk  of  investigating,  obtaining,  and  considering  the  proportions  of 
velocities,  exclusively  of  time  and  space,  is  to  talk  unintelligibly?"  Apply  now,  as 
I  said,  Mr.  Walton's  full  answer,  and  you  will  soon  find  how  fully  you  are  enlightened 
about  the  nature  of  fluxions. 

*  See  Scbol.  def.  viU.  Fbilos.  Nat.Frlncip.  Math. 
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IX.  In  the  following  article  of  Mr.  Walton's  full  answer,  he  saith  divers  curious 
things,  which  being  derived  from  this  same  principle,  that  motion  may  be  conceived  in 
ii  point,  are  altogether  as  incomprehensible  as  the  origin  from  whence  they  flow.  It  is 
obvious  and  natural  to  suppose  A  b  and  B  a*  to  be  lectanglcs  produced  from  finite 
lines  multiplied  by  increments.  Mr.  Walton  indeed  supposeth  that  when  the  incre- 
ments vanish  or  become  nothing,  the  velocities  remain,  which  being  multiplied  by 
finite  lines  produce  those  rectangles  (p.  13).  But  admitting  the  velocities  to  remain, 
yet  how  can  any  one  conceive  a  rectangular  surface  to  be  produced  from  a  line  mul- 
tiplied by  velocity,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  such  line  muliiptied  by  a  line  or 
increment,  which  shall  be  exponent  of  or  proportional  to  such  velocity?  You  may  try 
to  conceive  it  otherwise.  I  must  own  1  cannot.  Is  not  the  increment  of  a  rectangle 
itself  a  rectangle  ?  must  not  then  J  b  and  B  a  be  rectangles?  and  must  not  the  coeffi- 
cients or  sides  of  rectangles  be  lines?  Consequently  are  not  b  and  a  lines  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  increments  of  lines  ?  These  increments  may  indeed  be  considered 
as  proportional  to  and  exponents  of  velocity.  But  exclusive  of  such  exponents  to 
talk  of  rectangles  under  lines  and  velocities  is,  I  conceive,  to  talk  unintelligibly.  And 
yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Walton  doth,  when  he  maketh  *  and  a  in  the  rectangles  A  b  and 
B  alQ  denote  mere  velocities. 

X.  As  to  the  question,  whether  nothing  be  not  the  product  of  nothing  multiplied  by 
something,  Mr.  Walton  is  pleased  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  And  nevertheless 
when  a  i  is  nothing,  that  is,  when  a  and  b  are  nothing,  he  denies  that  it  6  +  B  a  is 
nothing.  This  is  one  of  those  many  inconsistencies  which  I  leave  the  reader  to 
reconcile.  But,  saith  Mr.  Walton,  the  sides  of  the  given  rectangle  still  remain, 
which  two  sides  according  to  him  must  form  the  increment  of  the  flowing  rectangle. 
But  in  this  he  directly  contradicts  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  asserts  that  A  b  ■{■  B  a  and 
not  A  +  B  is  the  increment  of  the  rectangle  ^.  B.  And,  indeed,  how  isit  possible  a 
line  should  be  the  increment  of  a  surface  ?  ''  Laterum  incrementis  totis  «  et  S 
generatur  rectanguli  incrementum  A  b  -\-  B  a,"  are  the  words  of  Sir  Isaac,t  which 
words  seem  utterly  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Walton's  doctrine.  But  no  wonder  that  gen- 
tleman should  not  agree  with  Sir  Isaac,  since  he  cannot  agree  even  with  himself;  but 
contradicts  what  he  saith  elsewhere,  as  the  reader  may  see,  even  before  he  gets  to  the 
end  of  that  same  section,  wherein  he  hath  told  us,  that"  the  gnomenand  the  sum  of  the 
two  rectangles  are  turned  into  those  two  sides  by  a  retroverted  motion."  (P.  1 1  and  12.) 
Which  proposition,  if  you  or  any  other  person  shall  try  to  make  sense  of,  you  may 
possibly  be  convinced,  that  this  profound  author  is  as  much  at  variance  with  common 
sense,  as  he  is  with  himself  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

XI.  Mr.  Walton  in  the  ninth  page  of  his  Vindication,  in  order  to  explain  the  nature 
of  fluxions,  saith,  that  "  to  obtain  the  last  ratio  of  synchronal  increments,  the  magni- 
tude of  those  increments  must  be  infinitely  diminished."  Notwithstanding  which,  in 
the  twenty-third  page  of  his  full  answer,  he  chargeth  me  as  greatly  mistaken,  in  sup- 
posing that  he  explained  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  by  the  ratio  of  magnitudes  infinitely 
diminished.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  any  author  to  write  so  as  to  betray  his  readers 
into  mistakes  about  his  meaning.  But  then  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  right  be 
hath  to  upbraid  them  with  such  their  mistakes.  If  I  have  mistaken  his  sense,  let  any 
one  judge  if  he  did  not  fairly  lead  me  into  the  mistake.  When  a  man  puzzleth  his 
reader,  saith  an  unsaitb,  useth  ambiguous  terms  and  obscure  terms,  and  puttetbthem 
together  in  so  perverse  a  manner,  that  it  is  odds  you  can  make  out  no  sense  at  all,  or 
if  any,  wrong  sense;  pray  who  is  in  fault  but  the  writer  himself?  Let  any  one  con- 
sider Mr.  Walton's  own  words,  and  then  say  whether  I  am  not  justified  in  making  this 
remark. 

XII.  In  the  twentieth  page  of  his  full  answer  Mr.  Walton  tells  us,  that  "fluxions 
are  measured  by  the  first  or  last  proportions  of  isochronal  increments  generated  or 
destroyed  by  motion."  A  little  after  he  saith,  these  ratios  subsist  when  the  isochronal 
increments  have  nomagnitude.  Now,  I  would  fain  know  whether  the  isochronal  incre- 
ments themselves  subsist  when  they  have  no  magnitude?  Whether  by  isochronal 
increments  we  are  not  to  understand  increments  generated  in  equal  times  1  Whether 
there  can  be  an  increment  where  there  is  no  increase,  or  increase  where  there  is  no 
magnitude  1  Whether  if  magnitudes  are  not  generated  in  those  equal  times,  what  else 
is  generated  therein,  or  what  else  is  it  that  Mr.  Walton  calls  isochronal  1  I  ask  the 
reader  these  questions.  I  dare  not  ask  Mr.  Walton.  For,  as  I  hinted  before,  the 
subject  grows  still  more  obscure  in  proportion  as  this  able  writer  attempts  to  illus- 
trate it. 

XIII.  We  are  told  (p.  22)  "  that  the  first  or  last  ratio  of  the  isochronal  spaces  hath 
a  real  existence,  forasmuch  as  it  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  two  motions  of  two  points ; 
which  motions,  subsisting  when  the  isochronal  spaces  are  nothing;  preserve  the  exist- 

*  See  Nat,  EtU,  Prtmjlp.  Ma»b,  I,  li.  koi,  «.  t  IWd. 
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ence  of  the  first  or  last  ratio  of  these  spaces,  or  keep  it  from  being  a  ratio  of  nothincfs," 
In  order  to  assist  your  understanding,  it  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  said  two  points 
are  supposed  to  exist  at  the  same  time  in  one  point,  and  to  be  moved  different  "-lys 
without  stirring  from  that  point.  Mr.  Walton  liatli  tlie  conscience  to  call  this  ridill.'  a 
full  and  clear  answer  :  to  make  sense  of  which  you  must  suppose  it  one  of  his  ironies. 
In  the  next  and  last  article  of  his  performance,  you  still  find  him  proceed  in  the  same 
vein  of  raillery  upon  fluxions. 

XIV.  U  will  be  allowed,  that  whoever  seriously  undertook  to  explain  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  fluxions  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  would  have  done  it  in  a  way  agreeable 
to  that  great  man's  own  doctrine.  What  Sir  Isaac's  precise  notion  is  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say.  And  yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  it  is  something  that  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  three  dimensions  of  a  cube.  I  frankly  own,  I  do  not  understand  Sir  Isaac's  doc- 
trine so  far  as  to  frame  a  positive  idea  of  his  fluxions.  I  have,  neverthelesss,  a  nega- 
tive conception  thereof,  so  far  as  to  see  that  Mr.  Walton  is  in  jest,  or  (if  in  earnest) 
that  he  understands  it  no  more  than  I  do. 

XV.  Sir  Isaac  tells  ns  that  he  considers  indeterminate  quantities  as  flowing,  or  in 
other  words,  as  increasing  or  decreasing  by  a  perpetual  motion.  Which  quantities  he 
denotes  by  the  latter  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  their  fluxions  or  celerities  of 
increasing  by  the  same  letters  pointed  over  head,  and  the  fluxions  of  fluxions  or  second 
fluxions,  i.  e.  the  mutations  more  or  les  swift  of  the  first  celerities  by  the  same  letters 
pointed  with  double  points  ;  and  the  mutations  of  those  mutations  of  the  first  muta- 
tions or  fluxions  or  celerities  of  increasing,  which  he  calls  fluxions  of  fluxions  of 
fluxions,  or  third  fluxions,  by  three  points;  the  fourth  fluxions  by  four  points ;  the 
fifth  by  five;  and  so  on.*  Sir  Isaac,  you  see,  speaks  of  quantity  in  general.  And  in 
the  Analyst  the  doctrine  is  exemplified  and  the  case  is  put  in  lines.  Now  in  lines, 
where  there  is  only  one  diitiension,  how  are  we  enabled  to  conceive  second,  third,  or 
fourth  fluxions,  by  conceiving  the  generation  of  three  dimensions  in  a  cube?  Let  any 
one  but  read  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  what  I  have  said,  and  then  apply  what  Mr. 
Walton  hath  written  about  the  three  dimensions  of  a  cube,  and  see  whether  the  diffi- 
culties are  solved,  or  the  doctrine  made  one  whit  tlie  clearer  by  this  explication. 

XVI.  That  you  may  the  better  judge  of  the  merit  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Walton's  per- 
formance, I  shall  beg  leave  to  set  down  a  passage  or  two  from  the  Analyst.  "As  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  velocity  without  time  or  space,  without  either  finite  length  or 
finite  duration,  it  must  seem  above  the  power  of  man  to  comprehend  even  the  first 
fluxions.  And  if  the  first  are  incomprehensible,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  second  and 
third  fluxions,  &c.  ?  He  who  can  conceive  the  beginning  of  a  beginning,  or  the  end 
of  an  end,  somewhat  before  the  first  or  after  the  last,  may  perhaps  be  sharp-sighted 
enough  to  conceive  these  things.  But  most  men,  I  believe,  will  find  it  impossible  to 
understand  them  in  any  sense  whatsoever.  One  would  think  that  men  could  not  speak 
loo  exactly  on  so  nice  a  subject.  And  yet  we  may  often  observe,  that  the  exponents 
of  fluxions  or  notes  representing  fluxions  are  confounded  with  the  fluxions  themselves. 
Is  not  this  the  case,  when  just  after  the  fluxions  of  flowing  quantities  were  said  to  be 
the  celerities  of  their  increasing,  and  the  second  fluxions  to  be  the  mutations  of  the 

first  fluxions  or  celerities,  we  are  told  that  z.  z.  z.  z.  a.  z.  represents  a  series  of  quan- 
tities, whereof  each  subsequent  quantity  is  the  fluxion  of  the  preceding,  and  each  fore- 
going is  a  fluent  quantity  having  the  following  one  for  its  fluxion.  Divers  series  of 
quantities  and  expressions,  geometrical  and  algebraical,  may  be  easily  conceived  in 
lines,  in  surfaces,  in  species  to  be  continued  without  end  or  limit.  But  it  will  not  be 
found  so  easy  to  conceive  a  series,  either  of  mere  velocities  or  of  mere  nascent  incre- 
ments, distinct  therefrom  and  corresponding  thereunto. "t  Compare  what  is  here 
said  with  Mr.  Walton's  genesis  of  a  cube,  and  you  will  then  clearly  see  how  far  this 
answerer  ia  from  explaining  the  nature  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  fluxions  :  and  how 
justly  I  might  repay  that  gentleman  in  kind,  and  tell  him  in  his  own  language,  that  all 
his  skill  is  vain  and  impertinent.    Vind.  p.  36. 

XVII.  But  it  doth  not  become  me  to  find  fault  with  this  learned  professor,  who  at 
bottom  militates  on  my  side,  and  in  this  very  section  makes  it  his  business  directly  to 
overthrow  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrine.  For  he  saith  in  plain  terms,  that  there  can  be 
no  fourth  fluxion  of  a  cube  (p.  25),  that  is,  there  can  be  no  second  fluxion  of  a  line, 
and  i  fortiori,  no  third,  fourth,  fifth,  Ssc.  Insomuch,  that  with  one  single  dash  of  his 
pen,  Mr.  Walton  destroys,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  learned  world,  an  indefinite  rank 
of  fluxions  of  different  orders  that  might  have  reached  from  pole  to  pole.  I  had  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  the  dilBculties  in  several  parts  both  of  my  Analyst  and  Defence, 

•  S«e  hUTiealise  deQuadratura  Curvarum* 
I  Analyst,  aect.xliv,-s!v,  xlvi. 
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and  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  he  explains,  or  even  attempts  to  explain,  one  of 
them.  Instead  thereof  he  tells  us  of  the  trine  dimension  of  a  cube  generated  by 
motion:  whence  he  takes  occasion,  as  hath  been  observed,  to  explode  Sir  Isaac's  own 
doctrine,  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Walton's.  And  can  you  now  doubt 
the  real  design  of  this  egregious  vindicator? 

XVIII.  Before  ever  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  of  his  fluxions,  evey  body  knew  there 
were  three  dimensions  in  a  cube,  and  that  a  solid  might  be  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  surface,  a  surface  by  the  motion  of  a  line,  and  a  line  by  the  motion  of  a  point. 
And  this  in  effect  is  all  we  know  from  Mr.  Walton's  explication.  As  for  his  dwelling 
so  minutely  on  the  genesis  of  the  solid  parts  of  a  cube,  a  thing  so  foreign  from  the 
purpose,  the  only  rational  account  I  can  give  of  it  is,  that  Mr.  Walton,  by  puzzling 
the  imagination  of  his  vulgar  readers,  hoped  the  better  to  disguise  his  betraying  the 
doctrine  of  his  great  client,  which  to  a  discerning  eye  he  manifestly  gives  up  i  and 
instead  thereof  humorously  substitutes,  what  all  the  world  knew  before  Sir  Isaac  was 
born,  to  wit,  the  three  dimensions  of  a  cube  and  the  genesis  thereof  by  motion. 

XIX.  Upon  the  whole,  I  appeal  to  you  and  every  intelligent  reader,  whether  this 
thing,  which  Mr.  Walton  is  pleased  ironically  to  call  a  full  answer,  doth  not  carry 
throughout  a  sly  insinuation,  that  the  profound  science  of  fluxions  cannot  be  main- 
tained but  by  the  help  of  most  unintelligible  paradoxes  and  inconsistencies.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  affirmations  go,  he  sheweth  himself  an  able  support  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
But  then  in  his  reasonings  he  drops  that  great  man  upon  the  most  important  points,  to 
wit,  his  doctrine  of  motion  and  his  doctrine  of  fluxions,  not  regarding  how  far  the  demon, 
stration  of  his  famous  Principia  is  interested  therein.  To  convince  you  still  more  and 
more  of  the  truth  hereof,  do  but  reflect  a  little  on  Mr.  Walton's  conduct.  Can  you 
think  it  probable,  that  so  learned  and  clear-headed  a  writer  would  have  laid  down  such 
a  direct  repugnancy  to  common  sense,  as  his  idea  of  motion  in  a  point,  for  the  ground- 
work of  his  explanation,  had  it  been  his  real  intention  to  explain  :  Or  can  you  suppose 
he  would  have  been  ahsolutely  silent,  on  so  many  points  urged  home,  both  in  the 
Analyst  and  Defence,  which  it  concerned  a  vindicator  of  Sir  Isaac  not  to  have  over- 
looked 1  Can  you  imagine,  that  if  he  meant  seriously  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
fluxions,  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  barely  asserting  that  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Quadrature  of  Curves,  in  the  second  lemma  of  the  second 
book,  and  in  the  scholium  to  the  first  section  of  the  first  book  of  his  Principles  of  Phi- 
losophy, hath  delivered  his  doctrine  of  fluxions  in  so  clear  and  distinct  a  manner, 
without  the  least  inconsistency  in  terms  or  arguments,  that  one  would  have  thought  it 
impossible  for  any  person  not  to  have  understood  him."     P.  30. 

XX.  Is  it  possible,  I  say,  that  Mr.  Walton  could  in  earnest  hope  we  should  take  his 
bare  word,  as  so  much  more  credible  than  Sir  Isaac's,  and  not  rather  have  endea- 
voured to  answer  the  questions,  and  reconcile  the  difficulties  set  forth  in  my  Defence 
of  Free-Thinking,  for  instance,  in  sect,  xxxvi.  Wherein  I  entreat  my  antagonist  to 
explain  "  whether  Sir  Isaac's  momentum  be  a  finite  quantity  or  an  infinitesimal  or  a 
mere  limit,  adding,  if  you  say  a  finite  quantity,  be  pleased  to  reconcile  this  with  what 
he  saith  in  the  scholium  of  the  second  lemma  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  book  of 
his  Principles:  'Cave  intelligas  quantitates  magnitudine  determinatas,  sed  cogita 
semper  diminuendas  sine  limite.'  If  you  say,  an  infinitesimal  ;  reconcile  this  with 
what  is  said  in  his  introduction  to  the  Quadratures  :  '  Volui  ostendere  quod  in  methodo 
fluxionum  non  opus  sit  figuras  infinite  parvas  in  geometriam  inducere.'  If  you  should 
say,  it  is  a  mere  limit,  be  pleased  to  reconcile  this  with  what  we  find  in  the  first  case 
of  the  second  lemma  in  the  second  book  of  his  Principles :  '  Ubi  de  lateribus  A  e\,  B 
deerant  mon.entorum  dimidia,'  &c.,  where  the  moments  are  supposed  to  be  divided." 
I  shall  scarce  think  it  worth  my  while  to  bestow  a  serious  thought  on  any  writer  who 
shall  pretend  to  maintain  Sir  Isaac's  doctrine,  and  yet  leave  this  passage  without  a 
reply.  And  the  reader,  I  believe,  will  think  with  me  that,  in  answer  to  difficulties 
distinctly  proposed  and  insisted  on,  to  olfernothin?  but  a  magisterial  assertion  is  a  mere 
grimace  of  one  who  made  merry  with  fluxions,  under  the  notionof  defending  them.  And 
he  will  be  farther  confirmed  in  this  way  of  thinking,  when  he  observes  that  Mr.  Walton 
hath  not  said  one  syllable  in  reply  to  those  several  sections  of  my  Defence,  which  I 
had  particularly  referred  to,  as  containing  a  full  answer  to  his  Vindication.  But  it  is 
no  wonder  if,  with  Sir  Isaac's  doctrine,  he  should  drop  also  his  own  arguments  in 
favour  thereof. 

XXI.  I  have  been  at  the  pains  once  for  all  to  write  this  short  comment  on  Mr. 
Walton,  as  the  only  way  I  could  think  of  for  making  him  intelligible,  which  will  also 
serve  as  a  key  to  his  future  writings  on  this  subject.  And  I  was  the  rather  inclined  to 
take  this  trouble,  because  it  seemeth  to  me,  there  is  no  part  of  learning  that  wants  to 
be  cleared  up  more  than  this  same  doctrine  of  fluxions,  which  hath  hitherto  walked 
about  in  a  mist  to  the  stupefaction  of  the  literarl  of  the  present  age.    To  conclude,  I 
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accept  this  professor's  recantation,  nor  am  at  all  displeased  at  the  ingenious  method  he 
takes  to  disguise  it.    Some  zealous  fluxionists  may  perhaps  answer  him. 


AN    ESSAY 


PREVENTING  THE  RUIN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Whether  the  prosperity  that  preceded,  or  the  calamities  that  succeed  the  South-sea 
project,  have  most  contributed  to  our  undoing,  is  not  so  clear  a  point  as  it  is  that  we 
are  actually  undone,  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  our  true  interest;  nothing  less  than  this 
could  render  it  pardonable,  to  have  recourse  to  those  old-fashioned  trite  maxims  con- 
cerning religion,  industry,  frugality,  and  public  spirit,  which  are  now  forgotten,  but 
if  revived  and  put  in  practice,  may  not  only  prevent  our  final  ruin,  but  also  render  us 
a  more  happy  and  flourishing  people  than  ever. 

Religion  hath  in  former  days  been  cherished  and  reverenced  by  wise  patriots  and 
lawgivers,  as  knowing  it  to  be  impossible  that  a  nation  should  thrive  and  flourish 
without  virtue,  or  that  virtue  should  subsist  without  conscience,  or  conscience  without 
religion  :  insomuch  that  an  atheist  or  infidel  was  looked  on  with  abborrence,  and 
treated  as  an  enemy  to  his  country.  But  in  these  wiser  times,  a  cold  indifference  for 
the  national  religion,  and  indeed  for  all  matters  of  faith  and  Divine  worship,  is 
thought  good  sense.  It  is  even  become  fashionable  to  decry  religion ;  and  that  little 
talent  of  ridicule  is  applied  to  such  wrong  purposes,  that  a  good  Christian  can  hardly 
keep  himself  in  countenance. 

Liberty  is  the  greatest  human  blessing  that  a  virtuous  man  can  possess,  and  is  very 
consistent  with  the  duties  of  a  good  subject  and  a  good  Christian  ;  but  the  present  age 
ahoundeth  with  injudicious  patrons  of  liberty,  who  not  distinguishing  between  that 
and  licentiousness,  take  the  surest  method  to  discredit  what  they  would  seem  to  pro- 
pagate; for,  in  effect,  can  there  be  a  greater  affront  offered  to  that  just  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  a  rational  creature,  or  can  any  thing 
recommend  it  less  to  honest  minds,  than  under  colour  thereof  to  obtrude  scurrility  and 
profaneness  on  the  world  ?  But  it  hath  been  always  observed  of  weak  men,  that  they 
know  not  how  to  avoid  one  extreme  without  running  into  another. 

Too  many  of  this  sort  pass  upon  vulgar  readers  for  great  authors,  and  men  of  pro- 
found thought;  not  on  account  of  any  superiority  either  in  sense  or  style,  both 
which  they  possess  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  nor  of  any  discoveries  they  have  made 
in  arts  or  sciences,  which  they  seem  to  be  little  acquainted  with:  but  purely  because 
they  flatter  the  passions  of  corrupt  men,  who  are  pleased  to  have  the  clamours  of  con- 
science silenced,  and  those  great  points  of  the  Christian  religion  made  suspected, 
which  withheld  them  from  any  vices  of  pleasuie  and  interest,  or  made  them  uneasy  in 
the  commission  of  them. 

In  order  to  promote  that  laudable  design  of  effacing  all  sense  of  religion  from  among 
us,  they  form  themselves  into  assemblies,  and  proceed  with  united  counsels  and  endea- 
vours ;  with  what  success,  and  with  what  merit  towards  the  public,  the  effect  too  plainly 
shews ;  I  will  not  say,  those  gentlemen  have  formed  a  direct  design  to  ruin  their 
country,  or  that  they  have  the  sense  to  see  half  the  ill  consequences,  which  must  neces- 
sarily flow  from  the  spreading  of  their  opinions,  hut  the  nation  feels  them,  and  it  is 
high  time  the  legislature  put  a  stop  to  them. 

I  am  not  for  placing  an  invidious  power  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  or  complying 
with  the  narrowness  of  any  mistaken  zealots,  who  should  incline  to  persecute  dis- 
senters :  but  whatever  conduct  common  sense,  as  well  as  Christian  charity,  obligeth  us 
to  use  towards  those  who  differ  from  us  in  some  points  of  religion,  yet  the  public  safety 
requireth,  that  the  avowed  contemners  of  all  religion  should  be  severely  chastised, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  no  easy  matter  to  assign  a  good  reason  why  blasphemy  against 
God  should  not  be  inquired  into,  and  punished  with  the  same  rigour  as  treason  against 
the  king. 
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For  though  we  may  attempt  to  patch  up  our  affairs,  yet  it  will  be  to  no  purpose; 
the  finger  of  God  will  unravel  all  our  vain  projects,  and  make  them  snares  to  draw  us 
into  greater  calamities,  if  we  do  not  reform  that  scandalous  libertinism  which  (whatever 
some  shallow  men  may  think)  is  our  worst  symptom,  and  the  surest  prognostic  ot  our 
ruin. 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth;  this  is  so  true,  that  it  is  impossible  an 
industrious  free  people  should  want  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  or  an  idle  enjoy 
them  under  any  form  of  government.  Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public  as  it  pro- 
motelh  industry,  and  credit  having  the  same  eifect  is  of  the  same  value  with  money; 
hut  money  or  credit  circulating  through  a  nation  from  hand  to  hand,  without  producing 
labour  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossihle  for  cunning  men  to  make  such  plausible  schemes,  as  may  draw 
those  who  are  less  skilful  into  their  own  and  the  public  ruin.  But  surely,  there  is  no 
man  of  sense  and  honesty  but  must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game  or 
not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  old  honest 
methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public  gaming-table,  and  play  oil 
their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  foracquiring  riches  without  industry  or  merit, 
the  less  there  will  be  of  either  in  that  state  :  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin  that  attends 
it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortuitous  man- 
ner, that  some  men  shall  from  nothing  acquire  in  an  instant  vast  estates,  without  the 
least  desert ;  while  others  are  as  suddenly  stripped  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and  left  on 
the  parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity,  what  can  be  hoped  for  on  the  one  hand, 
but  abandoned  luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other,  but  extreme  madness  and 
despair? 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extraordinary  methods,  as  they 
operate  violently  on  the  passions  of  men,  and  encourage  them  to  despise  the  slow 
moderate  gains  that  are  to  be  made  by  an  honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  public, 
and  even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved  in  the  public  ruin. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  contrive  projects  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  :  I  wish  it 
were  as  easy  to  persuade  men  to  put  them  in  practice.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe 
where  there  is  so  much  charity  collected  for  the  poor,  and  none  where  it  is  so  ill 
managed.  If  the  poor-tax  fixed  was  fixed  at  a  medium  in  every  parish,  taken  from  a 
calculation  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  raised  for  seven  years  by  act  of  parliament,  that 
sum  (if  the  common  estimate  be  not  very  wrong),  frugally  and  prudently  laid  out  in 
workhouses,  would  for  ever  free  thi  nation  from  the  care  of  providing  for  the  poor, 
and  at  the  same  time  considerably  improve  our  manufactures.  We  might  by  these 
means  rid  our  streets  of  beggars,  even  the  children,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind,  might 
be  put  in  a  way  of  doing  something  for  their  livelihood.  As  for  the  small  number  of 
those,  who  by  age  or  infirmities  are  utterly  incapable  of  all  employment,  they  might 
be  maintained  by  the  labour  of  others  ;  and  the  public  receive  no  small  advantage  from 
the  industry  of  those  who  are  now  so  great  a  burden  and  expense  to  it. 

The  same  tax,  continued  three  years  longer,  might  be  very  usefully  employed  in 
making  high  roads,  and  rendering  rivers  navigable,  two  things  of  so  much  profit  and 
ornament  to  a  nation,  that  we  seem  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  have  neglected 
them.*  So  that  in  the  space  of  ten  years  the  public  may  be  for  ever  freed  from  a  heavy 
tax,  industry  encouraged,  commerce  facilitated,  and  the  whole  country  improved,  and 
all  this  only  by  a  frugal  honest  management,  without  raising  one  penny  extraordinary. 
The  number  of  people  is  both  means  and  motives  to  industry  ;  it  should  therefore 
be  of  great  use  to  encourage  propagation,  by  allowingsome  reward  or  privilege  to  those 
who  have  a  certain  number  of  children  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  enacting  that  the 
public  shall  inherit  half  the  unentailed  estates  of  all  who  die  unmarried  of  either 
sex. 

Besides  the  immediate  end  proposed  by  the  foregoing  methods,  they  furnish  taxes 
upon  passengers,  and  dead  bachelors,  which  are  in  no  sort  grievous  to  the  subject,  and 
may  be  applied  towards  clearing  the  public  debt,  which,  all  mankind  agree,  highly 
concerneth  the  nation  in  general,  both  court  and  country.  Caesar  indeed  mentions  it 
as  a  piece  of  policy,  that  he  borrowed  money  from  his  officers  to  bestow  it  on  the 
soldiers,  which  fixed  both  to  his  interest;  and  though  something  like  this  may  pass 
for  skill  at  certain  junctures  in  civil  government,  yet  if  carried  too  far,  it  will  prove  a 
dangerous  experiment. 

There  is  still  room  for  invention  or  improvement  in  most  trades  and  manufactures, 
and  it  is  probable,  that  premiums  given  nn  tliat  account  to  ingenious  artists,  wouUl 
soon  be  repaid  a  hundred  fold  to  the  public.  No  colnurisso  much  worn  in  Italy,  Spain, 

*  This  was  published  before  turnpikes  were  erected. 
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and  Portugal,  as  black  ;  but  our  black  cloth  is  neither  so  testing,  nor  of  so  good  a  dye, 
as  the  Dutch,  which  is  the  reason  of  their  engrossing  the  profit  of  that  trade :  this  is 
so  true,  that  I  have  known  English  merchants  abroad  wear  black  cloth  of  Holland 
themselves,  and  sell  and  recommend  it  as  better  than  that  of  their  own  country.  It  is 
commonly  said,  the  water  of  Leyden  hath  a  peculiar  property  for  colouring  black,  but 
it  hath  been  also  said  and  passed  current,  that  good  glasses  may  be  made  no  where  but 
at  Venice,  and  there  only  in  the  little  island  of  Murano :  which  was  attributed  to  some 
peculiar  property  in  the  air:  and  we  may  possibly  find  other  opinions  of  that  sort  to 
be  as  groundless,  should  the  legislature  think  it  worth  while  to  propose  premiums  in 
the  foregoing,  or  in  the  like  cases  of  general  benefit  to  the  public;  but  I  remember  to 
have  seen,  about  seven  years  ago,  a  man  pointed  at  in  n  coffee-house,  who  (they  said) 
had  first  introduce  1  the  right  scarlet  dye  among  us,  by  which  the  nation  in  general,  aa 
well  as  many  private  persons,  have  since  been  great  gainers,  though  he  was  himself  a 
beggar,  who,  if  this  be  true,  deserved  an  honourable  maintenance  from  the  public. 

There  are  also  several  manufactures  which  we  have  from  abroad,  that  may  be  car- 
ried on  to  as  great  perfection  here  as  elsewhere.  If  it  be  conidered  that  more  fine  linen 
is  worn  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason  why  paper  may  not  be  made  here  as  good,  and  in  the  same  quantity,  as 
in  Holland,  or  in  France,  or  Genoa.  This  is  a  manufacture  of  great  consumption,  and 
would  save  much  to  the  public.  The  like  may  be  said  of  tapestry,  lace,  and  other 
manufactures,  which,  if  set  on  foot  in  cheap  parts  of  the  country,  would  employ  many 
hands,  and  save  money  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  bring  it  from  abroad.  Projects  for 
improving  old  manufactures,  or  setting  up  new  ones,  should  not  be  despised  in  a 
trading  country  ;  but  the  making  them  pretences  for  stock-jobbing  hath  been  a  fatal 
imposition. 

As  industry  dftpendeth  upon  trade,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  public  security,  upon 
our  navigation,  it  concerneth  the  legislature  to  provide,  that  the  numberof  our  sailors 
do  not  decrease,  to  which  it  would  very  much  conduce,  if  a  law  were  made  prohibit- 
ing the  payment  of  sailors  in  foreign  parts;  for  it  is  usual  with  those  on  board  merchant- 
men as  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  shore  to  receive  their  pay,  which  is  soon  spent  in 
riotous  living ;  and  when  they  have  emptied  their  pOckets,  the  temptation  of  a  pisteie, 
present  money,  never  faileth  to  draw  them  into  any  foreign  service.  To  this  Cif  I  may 
credit  the  information  I  have  had  from  some  English  factors  abroad)  it  is  chiefly 
owing',  that  the  Venetians,  Spaniards,  and  others,  have  so  many  English  on 
board  their  ships;  some  merchants  indeed  and  masters  of  vessels  hi'ay  make  a 
profit  in  defrauding  thoSe  poor  wretches,  when  they  jiay  them  in  atrahge  "coin  (•*hich 
I  have  been  assured  oftfenamounts  to  twelvepencfe  in  the'crown),  aswell  is  in  ridding 
themselves  of  the  charge  of  keeping  them  when  they  sell  their  -ships,"  or  stay  long  in 
port,  but  the  public  lose  both  the  money  and  the  men  ;  who,  if  their  arrears  were  to 
be  cleared  at  home,  would  be  sure  to  return,  and  spend  them  in  their  own  country  :  it 
is  a  shame  this  abuse  should  not  be  remedi'ed. 

Frugality  of  manners  is  the  nourishment  and  strength  of  bodies  politic.  It  is  that 
by  which  they  grow  and  subsist,  until  they  are  corrupted  by  luxury  ;  the  natural  cause 
of  their  decay  and  ruin.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  Persians,  Lafcedemonlans, 
and  Romans :  not  to  mention  many  later  governments  which  have  sprung  up,  con- 
tinued awhile  and  then  perished  by  the  same  natural  causes.  But  these  are,  it  seems, 
of  no  use  to  us;  and,  in  spite  of  them,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  ourselves, 
another  useless  example  to  future  ages. 

Men  are  apt  to  measure  national  prosperity  by  riches ;  it  would  be  righter  to  mea- 
sure it  by  the  use  that  is  made  of  them.  Where  they  promote  an  honest  commerce 
among  men,  and  are  motives  to  industry  and  virtue,  they  are,  without  doubt,  of  great 
advantage;  but  where  they  are  made  (as  too  often  happens)  an  instrument  to  luxury, 
they  enervate  and  dispirit  the  bravest  people.  So  just  is  that  remark  of  Machiavel, 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  common  saying,  money  is  the  nerves  of  war  ;  and  though 
we  may  subsist  tolerably  for  a  time  amongst  corrupt  neighbours,  yet  if  ever  we  have  to 
do  with  a  hardy,  temperate,  religious  sort  of  men,  we  shall  find,  to  our  cost,  that  all 
our  riches  are  but  a  poor  exchange  for  that  simplicity  of  manners  which  we  despise  in 
our  ancestors.  This  sole  advantajre  hath  been  the  main  support  of  all  the  republics 
that  have  made  a  figure  in  the  world  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  no  ill  policy  in  a  king- 
dom to  form  itself  upon  the  manners  of  a  republic. 

Simplicity  of  manners  may  be  more  easily  preserved  in  a  republic  than  a  monarchy ; 
but  if  once  lost,  may  be  sooner  recovered  in  a  monarchy,  the  example  of  a  court  being 
of  great  efficacy,  either  to  reform  or  to  corrupt  a  people,  that  alone  were  sufficient  to 
discountenance  the  wearing  of  gold  or  silver,  either  in  clothes  or  equipage,  and  if  the 
same  wprp  prohil)ited  by  law,  the  saving  so  much  bullion  would  be  the  smallest-ben^t 
of  such  an  institution ;  there  being  nothing  more  apt  to  debase  the  virtue  and  good 
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sense  of  our  gentry  of  both  sexes,  than  the  trifling  vanity  of  apparel,  which  we  have 
learned  from  France,  and  which  hath  had  such  visible  ill  consequences  on  the  genius 
of  that  people.  Wiser  nations  have  made  it  their  care  to  shut  out  this  folly  by  severe 
laws  and  penalties,  audits  spreading  among  us  can  forebode  no  good,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  observation  of  one  of  the  ancients,  that  the  direct  way  to  ruin  a  man  is  to 
dress  him  up  in  fine  clothes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  luxury  of  dress  giveth  a  light  behaviour  to  our  women, 
which  may  pass  for  a  small  offence,  becavise  it  is  a  common  one,  but  is  iu  truth  the 
source  of  great  corruptions.  For  this  very  offence  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced  a 
severe  judgment  against  the  ladies  of  his  time.  I  shall  give  the  passage  at  length; 
"  Moreover,  the  Lord  saith.  Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with 
stretched  forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing  as  they  go,  and  making  a 
tinkling  with  their  feet ;  therefore  the  Lord  will  smite  with  a  scab  the  crown  of  the 
head  of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  and  the  Lord  will  discover  their  secret  parts.  In  that 
day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feet, 
and  their  cauls  and  their  round  tires  like  the  moon,  the  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and 
the  mufflers,  the  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the  headbands,  and  the 
tablets,  and  the  ear-rings,  the  rings  and  nose-jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of  apparel, 
and  the  mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping-pins,  the  glasses,  and  the  fine 
linen,  and  the  hoods  and  the  vails.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  instead  of  a  sweet 
smell  there  shall  be  stink;  and  instead  of  a  girdle  a  rent;  and  instead  of  well-set  hair, 
baldness  ;  and  instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding  of  sackcloth  ;  and  burning  instead  of 
beauty.''  The  scab,  the  stench,  and  the  burning,  are  terrible  pestilential  symptoms, 
and  our  ladies  would  do  well  to  consider,  they  may  chance  to  resemble  those  of  Zion, 
in  their  punishment  as  well  as  their  offence. 

But  dress  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  reformed,  sumptuary  laws  are  useful  in  many 
other  points.  In  former  times  the  natural  plainness  and  good  sense  of  the  English 
made  them  less  necessary.  But  ever  since  the  luxurious  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  we  have  been  doing  violence  to  our  natures,  and  are  by  this  time  so  much 
altered  for  the  worse,  that  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  very  same  dispositions  that  make  them 
necessary,  will  for  ever  hinder  them  from  being  enacted  or  put  in  execution. 

A  private  family  in  difficult  circumstances,  all  men  agree,  ought  to  melt  down  their 
plate,  walk  on  foot,  retrench  the  number  of  their  servants,  wear  neither  jewels  nor 
rich  clothes,  and  deny  themselves  expensive  diversions;  and  why  not  the  public?  Had 
any  thing  like  this  been  done,  our  taxes  had  been  less,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we 
should  have  felt  them  less.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  luxury  was  never  at  so 
great  a  height,  nor  spread  so  generally  through  the  nation,  as  during  the  expense  of 
the  late  wars,  and  the  heavy  debt  that  still  lieth  upon  us. 

This  vice  draweth  after  it  a  train  of  evils  which  cruelly  infest  the  public  ;  faction, 
ambition,  envy,  avarice,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind,  being  much  more  hurtful  in  its 
consequences,  though  not  so  infamous  as  penury.  It  was  the  great  art  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  by  encouraging  luxury  and  expense  to  impoverish  the  French  nobility,  and 
render  them  altogether  dependent  on  the  crown,  which  hath  been  since  very  success- 
fully effected.  These  and  many  more  considerations  shew  the  necessity  there  is  for 
sumptuary  laws,  nor  can  any  thing  be  said  against  them  in  thisisland,  which  might  not 
with  equal  force  be  objected  in  other  countries,  which  have  nevertheless  judged  the 
public  benefit  of  such  institutions,  to  be  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  short 
sufferings  of  a  few,  who  subsist  by  the  luxury  of  others. 

It  is  evident,  that  old  taxes  may  be  better  borne,  as  well  as  new  ones  raised,  by  sump- 
tuary laws  judiciously  framed,  not  to  damage  our  trade,  but  retrench  our  luxury. 
It  is  evident  that  for  want  of  these,  luxury  (which,  like  the  other  fashions,  never 
faileth  to  descend)  hath  infected  all  ranks  of  people,  and  that  this  enableth  the  Dutch 
and  French  to  undersell  us,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  traffic.  We  cannot  butknovv 
that  in  our  present  circumstances,  it  should  be  our  care,  as  it  is  our  interest,  to  make 
poverty  tolerable  ;  in  short,  we  have  the  experience  of  many  ages  to  convince  us,  that 
a  corrupt  luxurious  people  must  of  themselves  fall  into  slavery,  although  no  attempt 
be  made  upon  them.  These  and  the  like  obvious  reflections  should,  one  would  think, 
have  forced  any  people  in  their  senses  upon  frugal  measures. 

But  we  are  doomed  to  be  undone.  Neither  the  plain  reason  of  the  thing,  nor  the 
experience  of  past  ages,  nor  the  examples  we  have  before  our  eyes,  can  restrain  us 
from  imitating,  rot  to  say  surpassing,  the  most  corrupt  and  ruined  people,  in  those 
very  points  of  luxury  that  ruined  them.  Our  gaming,  our  operas,  our  masquerades, 
are,  in  spite  of  our  debts  and  poverty,  becomethe  wonder  of  our  neighbours.  If  there  be 
any  man  so  void  of  all  thought  and  common  sense,  as  not  to  see  where  this  must  end,  let 
him  but  compare  what  Venice  was  at  the  league  of  Cambray,  with  what  it  is  at  present. 
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and  he  will  be  convinced,  how  truly  those  fashionable  pastiir.e)  are  calculated  to 
depress  and  ruin  a  nation. 

But  neither  Venice  nor  Paris,  nor  any  other  town  in  any  part  of  the  world,  ever 
knew  such  an  expensive  ruinous  folly  as  our  masquerade.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to 
inflame  and  satisfy  the  several  appetites  for  gamini^,  dressing,  intriguing,  and  luxurious 
eating  and  drinking.  It  is  a  most  skilful  abridgment,  the  very  quintessence,  the 
abstract  of  all  those  senseless  vanities  that  have  ever  been  the  ruin  of  fools  and 
detestation  of  wise  men.  And  all  this  under  the  notion  of  an  elegant  entertainment, 
hath  been  admitted  among  us ;  though  it  be  in  truth  a  contagion  of  the  worst  kind. 
The  plague,  dreadful  as  itis,  is  an  evil  of  short  duration  ;  cities  have  often  recovered  and 
flourished  alter  it ;  but  when  was  it  known  that  a  people  broken  and  corrupt  by  luxury 
recovered  themselves  ?  Not  to  say,  that  general  corruption  of  manners  never  faileth 
to  draw  after  it  some  heavy  judgment  of  war,  famine,  or  pestilence.  Of  this  we  have 
a  fresh  instance  in  one  of  the  most  debauched  towns  of  Europe,*  and  nobody  knows 
how  soon  it  may  be  our  own  case.  This  elegant  entertainment  is  indeed  suspended 
for  the  present,  but  there  remains  so  strong  a  propension  towards  it,  that,  if  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  does  not  interpose,  it  will  soon  return,  with  the  additional  temptation 
of  having  been  forbid  for  a  time.  It  were  stupid  and  barbarous  to  declaim  against 
keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  people  by  proper  diversions,  but  then  they  should  he 
proper,  such  as  polish  and  improve  their  minds,  or  increase  the  strength  and  activity 
of  their  bodies  ;  none  of  which  ends  are  answered  by  the  masquerade,  no  more  than  by 
those  French  and  Italian  follies,  which  to  our  shame,  are  imported  and  encouraged  at 
a  time,  when  the  nation  ought  to  be  too  grave  for  such  trifles. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  what  influence  public  diversions  have  on  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  a  people.  The  Greeks  wisely  saw  this,  and  made  a  very  serious  attkir  of 
their  public  sports.  For  the  same  reason  it  will  perhaps  seem  worthy  the  care  of  our 
legislature,  to  regulate  the  public  diversions,  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  tliose 
which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals,  as  well  as  by  a  reformation  of  the 
drama — which,  when  rightly  managed,  is  such  a  noble  entertainment,  and  gave  those 
fine  lessons  of  morality  and  good  sense  to  the  Athenians  of  old,  and  to  our  British 
gentry  above  a  century  ago  ;  but  for  these  last  ninety  years  hath  entertained  us,  for  the 
most  part,  with  such  wretched  things  as  spoil,  instead  of  improving  the  taste  and 
manners  of  the  audience.  Those  who  are  attentive  to  such  propositions  only  as  may 
fill  their  pockets,  will  probably  slight  these  things  as  trifles  below  the  care  of  the 
legislature.  But  I  am  sure,  all  honest  thinking  men  must  lament  to  see  their  country 
run  headlong  into  all  those  luxurious  follies,  which,  it  is  evident,  have  been  fatal  to 
other  nations,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  fatal  to  us  also,  if  a  timely  stop  be  not  put 
to  them. 

Public  spirit,  that  glorious  principle  of  all  that  is  great  and  good,  is  so  far  from 
being  cherished  or  encouraged,  that  it  is  become  ridiculous  in  this  enlightened  age, 
which  is  taught  to  laugh  at  every  thing  that  is  serious  as  well  as  sacred.  The  same 
atheistical  narrow  spirit,  centering  all  our  cares  upon  private  interest,  and  contracting 
all  our  hopes  within  the  enjoyment  of  this  present  life,  equally  produceth  a  neglect  of 
what  we  owe  to  God  and  our  country.  TuUy  hath  long  since  observed,  "  that  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  have  no  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  to  sacrifice  their  particular  interests  and  passions  to 
the  public  good,  or  have  a  generous  concern  for  posterity,"  and  our  own  experience 
confirmeth  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

In  order  therefore  to  recover  a  sense  of  public  spirit,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  men 
were  first  aifected  with  a  true  sense  of  religion  ;  pro  arts  etfocis,  having  ever  been  the 
great  motive  to  courage  and  perseverance  in  a  public  cause. 

It  would  likewise  be  a  very  useful  policy,  and  warranted  by  the  example  of  the  wisest 
governments,  to  make  the  natural  love  of  fame  and  reputation  subservient  to  promoting 
that  noble  principle.  Triumphal  arches,  columns,  statues,  inscriptions,  and  the  like 
monuments  of  public  services,  have,  in  former  times  been  found  great  incentives  to 
virtue,  and  magnanimity,  and  would  probably  have  the  same  effects  on  Englishmen 
which  they  have  had  on  Greeks  and  Romans.  And,  perhaps,  a  pillar  of  infamy  would 
be  found  a  proper  and  exemplary  punishment  in  cases  of  signal  public  villainy,  where 
the  loss  of  fortune,  liberty,  or  life,  are  not  propQrtioned  to  the  crime;  or  where  the 
skill  of  the  offender,  or  the  nature  of  his  offence,  may  screen  him  from  the  letter  of  the 
law. 

Several  of  these  are  to  be  seen  at  Genoa,  Milan,  and  other  towns  of  Italy,  where  it  is 
the  custom  to  demolish  the  house  of  a  citizen,  who  hath  conspired  the  ruin  of  bis 
country,  or  been  guilty  of  any  enormous  crime  towards  the  public,  and  in  place 
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Iheveof  to  erect  a  monument  of  the  crime,  and  ciiuiiiKil  described,  in  the  blackest 
manner.  We  have  nothing  of  this  sort,  that  I  know,  but  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  monument,  which  in  the  last  age  was  erected  for  an  affair  no  way  more 
atrocious  than  the  modern  unexampled  attempt*  of  men  easy  in  their  fortunes,  and 
unprovoked  by  hardships  of  any  sort,  in  cool  blood,  and  with  open  eyes,  to  ruin  their 
native  country.  This  fact  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  with 
it  the  public  detestation  thereof  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  which  would  in  some 
measure  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  present,  and  be  a  useful  lesson  to  future  ages. 

Those  noble  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  do  not  only  adorn  the 
public,  but  have  also  an  influence  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  filling  them  with 
great  ideas,  and  spiriting  them  up  to  an  emulation  of  worthy  actions.  For  this  cause 
they  were  cultivated  and  encouraged  by  the  Greek  cities,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
building  and  adorning  their  temples,  theatres,  porticos,  and  the  like  public  works,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  discouraged  private  luxury ;  the  very  reverse  of  our  conduct. 
To  propose  the  building  a  parliament  house,  courts  of  justice,  royal  palace,  and  other 
public  edifices,  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  adorning  them  with  paintings 
and  statues,  which  may  transmit  memorable  things  and  persons  to  posteri ty,  would 
probably  be  laughed  at  as  a  vain  affair,  of  great  expense,  and  little  use  to  the  public ; 
and  it  must  be  owned,  we  have  reduced  ourselves  to  such  straits,  that  any  proposition 
of  expense  suiteth  ill  with  our  present  circumstances.  But  how  proper  soever  this 
proposal  may  be  for  the  times,  yet  it  comes  so  properly  into  a  discourse  of  public 
spirit,  that  I  could  not  but  say  something  of  it.  And  at  another  time  it  will  not  seem 
unreasonable,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  nomore  than  the  wisest  nations  have  done  before 
us,  that  it  would  spirit  up  new  arts,  employ  many  hands,  keep  the  money  circulating 
at  home,  and,  lastly,  that  it  would  be  a  notable  instance  of  public  spirit,  as  well  as  a 
motive  toil. 

The  same  noble  principle  may  be  also  encouraged  by  erecting  an  academy  of 
ingenious  men,  whose  employment  it  would  be  to  compile  the  history  of  Great 
Britain,  to  make  discourses  proper  to  inspire  men  with  a  zeal  for  the  public,  and 
celebrate  the  memory  of  those  who  have  been  ornaments  to  the  nation,  or  done  it 
eminent  service.  Not  to  mention  that  this  would  improve  our  language,  and  amuse 
some  busy  spirits  of  the  age  ;  which  perhaps  would  be  no  ill  policy. 

This  is  not  without  example  ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  French  academy,  which  is 
prostituted  to  meaner  purposes,  it  hath  been  the  custom  of  the  Venetian  senate,  to 
appoint  one  of  their  order  to  continue  the  history  of  the  republic.  This  was  intro- 
duced in  the  flonrishing  state  of  that  people,  and  is  still  in  force.  We  fall  short  of 
other  nations  in  the  number  of  good  historians,  though  no  nation  in  Christendom  hath 
produced  greater  events,  or  more  worthy  to  be  recorded.  The  Athenian  senate 
appointed  orators  to  commemorate  annually,  those  who  died  in  defence  of  their 
country,  which  solemnity  was  performed  at  their  monuments  erected  in  honour  of 
them  by  the  public  ;  and  the  panegyrics,  composed  by  Isocrates  and  Pericles,  as  well 
as  many  passages  in  Tully,  inform  us  with  what  pleasure  the  ancient  orators  used  to 
expatiate  in  praise  of  their  country. 

Concord  and  union  among  ourselves  is  rather  to  be  hoped  for  as  an  effect  of  public 
spirit  Ijhan  proposed  as  a  means  to  promote  it.  Candid,  generous  men,  who  are  true 
lovers  of  their  country,  can  never  be  enemies  to  one  half  of  their  countrymen,  or  carry 
their  resentnients  so  far  as  to  ruin  the  public  for  the  sake  of  a  party.  Now  I  have 
fallen  upon  the  mention  of  our  parties,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  insert  a  remark  or  two,  for 
ihe  service  both  of  whig  and  tory,  without  entering  into  their  respective  merits. 
First,  it  is,impossible  for  either  party  to  ruin  the  other,  without  involving  themselves 
and  their  posterity  in  the  same  ruin.  Secondly,  it  is  very  feasible  for  either  party  to 
get  the  better  of  tlie  other,  if  they  could  first  get  the  better  of  themselves;  and,  instead 
of  indulging  the  little  womanish  passions  of  obstinacy,  resentment,  and  revenge, 
steadily  promote  the  true  interest  of  their  country,  in  those  great  clear  points  of  piety, 
industry,  sobriety  of  manners,  and  an  honest  regard  for  posterity  ;  which,  all  men  of 
sense  agree,  are  essential  to  public  happiness.  There  would  be  something  so  great 
and  good  in  this  conduct,  as  must  necessarily  overbear  all  calumny  and  opposition. 
But  that  men  should  act  reasonably  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  hoped. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  to  talk  of  public  spirit,  and  the  means  of  retrieving  it,  must, 
to  narrow  sordid  minds,  be  matter  of  jest  and  ridicule,  how  conformable  soever  it  be  to 
right  reason,  and  the  maxims  of  antiquity.  Though  one  would  think,  the  most  selfish 
men  might  see  it  was  their  interest  to  encourage  a  spirit  in  others,  by  which  they,  to 
be  sure,  must  be  gainers.  Yet  such  are  the  corruption  and  folly  of  the  present  age, 
that  a  public  spirit  is  treated  like  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  want  of  sense ;  and  all 
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the  respect  is  paid  to  cunniiig'  men,  who  bend  and  wrest  the  pablic  interest  to  their 
own  private  ends,  that  in  oilier  times  liath  been  thought  due  to  tliose  who  were 
generous  enotigli  to  sacrifice  their  private  interest  to  that  of  their  country. 

Sucli  practices  and  such  maxims  as  tliese  must  necessarily  ruin  a  state.  But  if  the 
contrary  should  prevail,  we  may  hope  to  see  men  in  power  prefer  the  public  wealth 
and  security  to  their  own,  and  men  of  money  make  free  gifts,  or  lend  it  without 
interest,  to  their  country.  This,  how  strange  and  incredible  soever  it  may  seem  to  us, 
hath  been  often  done  in  other  states.  And  the  natural  English  temper  considered, 
together  with  the  force  of  example,  no  one  can  tell  how  far  a  proposal  for  a  free  gift 
may  go  among  the  monied  men,  when  set  on  foot  by  the  legislature,  and  encouraged 
by  two  or  three  men  of  figure,  who  have  the  spirit  to  do  a  generous  thing,  and  the 
understanding  to  see  it  is  every  private  man's  interest  to  support  that  of  the  public.^  , 

If  they  who  have  their  fortunes  in  money  should  make  a  voluntary  gift,  the  puljlic 
would  be  eased,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  its  credit.  Nor  is  a  generous  love  of 
their  country  the  only  motive  that  should  in^jice  them  to  this.  Common  equity 
requires,  that  all  subjects  should  equally  share  tlie  public  burden  ;  and  common  sense 
shews,  that  those  who  arq  foremost  in  the  danger,  should  not  fee  the  most  backward  in 
contributing  to  prevent  it. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  that  most  infamous  practice 
of  bribery,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  public  spirit,  since  everyone 
who  takes  a  bribe  plainly  owns,  that  he  prefers  his  private  interest  to  that  of  his 
country.  This  corruption  Is  become  a  national  crime,  havjng  infected  the  lowest  as 
well  as  the  highest  amongst  us,  and  is  so  general  and  notorious,  that,  as  it  cannot  be 
matched  in  former  ages,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  It  will  not  be  imitated  by  posterity. 

This  calls  to  mind  another  national  guilt,  which  we  possess'in  a  very  eminent  degree  ; 
there  being  no  nation  under  the  sun,  where  solemn  perjury  is  so  common,  or  where 
there  are  such  temptations  to  it.  The  making  men  swear  so  often  in  their  owii  case, 
and  where  they  have  an  interest  to  conceal  the  truth,  hath  gradually  worn  off  that 
awful  respect  which  was  once  thought  due  to  an  appeal  to  Almighty  God  ;  insomuch, 
that  men  now-a-days  break  their  fast  and  a  custom-house  oath  with  the  same  peace  of 
mind.  It  is  a  pohcy  peculiar  to  ns,  the  obliging  men  to  perjure  or  betray  themselves, 
and  hath  had  no  one  good  effect,  but  many  very  ill  ones.  Sure  I  am,  that  other 
nations,  without  the  hundredth  part  of  our  swearing,  contrive  to  do  their  business  at 
least  as  weU  as  we  do.  And  perhaps  our  legislature  will  think  it  proper  to  follow  their 
example.  For  whatever  measures  are  taken,  so  long  as  we  lie  under  such  a  load  of 
guilt,  as  national  perjury  and  national  bribery,  It  is  Impossible  we  can  prosper. 

This  poor  nation  hath  sorely  smarted  of  late,  and  to  ease  the  present  smart,  a  sudden 
remedy  (as  is  usual  in  such  cases)  hath  been  thought  of.  But  we  must  beware  not  to 
mistake  an  anodyne  for  a  cure.  Where  the  vitals  are  touched,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
humours  vitiated,  it  is  not  enough  to  ease  the  part  pained,  we  must  look  farther,  and 
apply  general  correctives ;  otherwise  the  ill  humour  may  soon  shew  itself  in  some  other 
part.  _  , 

The  South-sea  affair,  how  sensible  soever,  is  not  the  original  evil,  or  the  great 
source  of  our  misfortunes  ;  it  is  but  the  natural  effect  of  those  principles,  which  for 
many  years  have  been  propagated  with  great  industry.  And  as  a  sharp  distemper,  by 
reclaiming  a  man  from  intemperance,  may  prolong  his  life,  so  it  is  not  impossible  but 
this  public  calamity  that  lies  so  heavy  on  the  nation  may  prevent  its  ruin.  It  would  cer- 
tainly prove  the  greatest  of  b-essings,  if  it  should  make  all  honest  men  of  one  party; 
if  it  should  put  religion  and  virtue  in  countenance,  restore  a  sense  of  public  spirit, 
and  convince  men  it  Is  a  dangerous  fohy  to  pursue  private  aims  in  opposition  to  the 
good  of  their  country,  if  it  should  turn  our  thought  from  cozenage  and  stock- 
jobbing, to  industry  and  fugal  methods  of  life ;  in  fine,  if  it  should  revive  and  inflame 
that  native  spark  of  British  worth  and  honour,  which  hath  too  long  lain  smothered 
and  oppiessed. 

With  this  view  I  have,  among  so  many  projects  for  remedying  the  ill  state  of  our 
affairs  in  a  particular  instance,  ventured  to  publish  the  foregoing  general  hints,  which 
as  they  have  been  thrown  together  from  a  zeal  for  the  public  good,  so  I  heartily  wish 
they  may  be  regarded  neither  more  nor  less  than  as  they  are  fitted  to  promote  that 
end. 

Though  it  must  be  owned,  that  little  can  be  hoped  if  we  consider  the  corrupt  dege- 
nerate  age  we  live  in.  I  know  it  is  an  old  folly  to  make  peevish  complaints  of  the 
times,  and  charge  the  common  failures  of  human  nature  on  a  particular  age.  One 
may  nevertheless  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  present  hath  brought  forth  new  and  por- 
tentous villainies,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  our  own  or  any  other  history.  We  have 
been  long  preparing  for  some  great  catastrophe.  Vice  and  villainy  have  by  degrees 
grown  reputable  among  us ;  our  infidels  have  passed  for  fine  gentlemen,  and  our  ven^ 
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traitors  for  men  of  sense,  who  knew  the  world.  We  have  made  a  jest  of  public  spirit, 
and  cancelled  all  respect  for  whatever  our  laws  and  religion  repute  sacred.  The  old 
English  modesty  is  quite  worn  off,  and  instead  of  hlushing  for  our  crimes,  we  are 
ashamed  only  of  piety  and  virtue.  In  short,  other  nations  have  been  wicked,  but  we 
are  the  first  who  have  been  wicked  upon  principle. 

The  truth  is,  our  symptoms  are  so  bad,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and 
vigilance  of  the  legislature,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  final  period  of  our  state  approaches. 
Strong  constitutions,  whether  politic  or  natural,  do  notfeellight  disorders.  But,  when 
they  are  sensibly  affected,  the  distemper  is  for  the  most  part  violent  and  of  an  ill 
prognostic.  Free  governments  like  our  own  were  planted  by  the  Goths  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  ;  and  though  we  all  know  what  they  are  come  to,  yet  we  seem  disposed 
rather  to  follow  their  example,  than  to  profit  by  it. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  order  of  things,  that  civil  states  should  have,  like  natural 
products,  their  several  periods  of  growth,  perfection,  and  decay  j  or  whether  it  be  an 
effect,  as  seems  more  probable,  of  human  folly,  that  as  industry  produces  wealth,  so 
wealth  should  produce  vice,  and  vice  ruin. 

God  grant  the  time  be  not  near,  when  men  shall  say,  "  This  island  was  once  in- 
habited by  a  religious,  brave,  sincere  people,  of  plain  uncorrupt  manners,  respecting 
inbred  worth  rather  than  titles  and  appearances,  assertors  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their 
country,  jealous  of  their  own  rights,  and  unwilling  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others; 
improvers  of  learning  and  useful  arts,  enemies  to  luxury,  tender  of  other  men's  lives, 
and  prodigal  of  their  own;  inferior  in  nothing  to  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  superior 
to  each  of  those  people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.  Such  were  our  ancestors  during 
their  rise  and  greatness ;  but  they  degenerated,  grew  servile  flatterers  of  men  in 
power,  adopted  Epicurean  notions,  became  venal,  corrupt,  injurious,  which  drew  upon 
them  the  hatred  of  God  and  man,  and  occasioned  their  final  ruin." 
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OCCASIONED  BY  THE  ENORMOUS  LICENCE  AND  IRRELIGION  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  pretensions  and  discourse  of  men,  throughout  these  kingdoms,  would,  at  first 
view,  lead  one  to  think  the  inhabitants  were  all  politicians ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  political 
wisdom  hath,  in  no  age  or  country,  been  more  talked  of  and  less  understood.  Licence 
is  taken  for  the  end  of  government,  and  popular  humour  for  its  origin.  No  reverence 
for  the  laws,  no  attachment  to  the  constitution,  little  attention  to  matters  of  consequence, 
and  great  altercation  upon  trifles,  such  idle  projects  about  religion  and  government,  as 
if  the  public  had  both  to  choose  ;  a  general  contempt  of  all  authority,  Divine  and 
human,  an  indifference  about  the  prevailing  opinions,  whether  they  tend  to  produce 
order  or  disorder,  to  promote  the  empire  of  God  or  the  devil  ;  these  are  the  symptoms 
that  strongly  mark  the  present  age;  and  this  could  never  have  been  the  case,  if  a 
neglect  of  religion  had  not  made  way  for  it. 

When  the  Jews  accused  Paul  upon  religious  matters  and  points  of  their  law,  before 
Gallio,  the  Roman  magistrate  ;  it  is  said,  that  Gallic  cared  for  none  of  those  things. 
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And,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  are  not  a  few  magistrates  in  this  Christian  country  who 
think  with  the  same  indifference  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Herein,  nevertheless, 
they  judge  amiss,  and  are  much  wanting  to  their  duty.  For  although  it  be  admitted, 
that  the  magistrate's  peculiar  object,  is  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  state;  yet,  this 
will  by  no  means  exclude  a  proper  care  about  the  prevailing  notions  and  opinions  of 
religion,  which  influence  the  lives  and  actions  of  men,  and  have  therefore  a  mighty 
eifect  on  the  public.  Men's  behaviour  is  the  consequence  of  their  principles.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  in  order  to  make  a  state  thrive  and  flourish,  care  must  be  taken,  that 
good  principles  be  propagated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  compose  it. 

It  would  be  vain  to  depend  on  the  outward  form,  the  constitution  and  structure,  of  a 
state  ;  while  the  majority  are  ever  governed  by  their  inward  ways  of  thinking,  which 
at  times  will  break  out  and  shew  themselves  paramount  to  all  laws  and  institutions 
whatsoever.  It  must  be  great  folly  therefore  to  overlook  notions,  as  matters  of  small 
moment  to  the  state  ;  while  experience  shews  there  is  nothing  more  important ;  and 
that  a  prevailing  disorder  in  the  principles  and  opinions  of  its  members,  is  ever 
dangerous  to  society,  and  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  public  evils, 

Man  is  an  animal,  formidable  both  from  his  passions  and  his  reason ;  his  passions 
often  urging  him  to  great  evils,  and  his  reason  furnishing  means  to  achieve  them.  To 
tame  this  animal,  and  make  him  amenable  to  order,  to  inure  him  to  a  sense  of  justice 
and  virtue,  to  withhold  him  from  ill  courses  by  fear,  and  encourage  him  in  his  duty  by 
hopes  ;  in  short,  to  fashion  and  model  him  for  society,  hath  been  the  aim  of  civil  and 
religious  institutions:  and  in  all  times,  the  endeavour  of  good  and  wise  men.  The 
aptest  method  for  attaining  this  end  hath  been  always  judged  a  proper  education. 

If  men's  actions  are  an  effect  of  their  principles,  that  is,  of  their  notions,  their 
belief,  their  persuasions  ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  principles  early  sown  in  the  mind, 
are  the  seeds  which  produce  fruit  and  harvest  in  the  ripe  state  of  manhood.  How 
lightly  soever  some  men  may  speak  of  notions,  yet  so  long  as  the  soul  governs  the 
body,  men's  notions  must  influence  their  actions,  more  or  less,  as  they  are  stronger  or 
weaker  ;  and  to  good,  or  evil,  as  they  are  better  or  worse. 

Our  notions  and  opinions  are  a  constant  check  on  our  appetites,  and  balance  to  our 
passions  :  and  although  they  may  not  in  every  instance  control  and  rule,  yet  they  will 
never  fail  strongly  to  affect  both  the  one  and  the  other.  What  is  it  that  bridles  the 
impetuous  desires  of  men  ?  That  restrains  them  when  they|are  driven  by  the  most 
violent  passions  ?  In  a  word,  what  is  it  that  renders  this  world  habitable,  but  the  pre- 
vailing notions  of  order,  virtue,  duty,  and  Providence.  Some,  perhaps,  may  imagine, 
thatthe  eye  of  the  magistrate  alone  is  sufficient  to  keep  mankind  in  awe.  But,  if  every 
man's  heart  was  set  to  do  all  the  mischief  his  appetite  should  prompt  him  to  do,  as 
often  as  opportunity  and  secrecy  presented  themselves,  there  could  be  no  living  in  the 
world. 

And  although  too  many  of  those  intrusted  with  civil  power,  in  these  our  days,  may 
be  said  with  Gallio,  to  "  care  for  none  of  those  things;'' and  many  more  who  would  pass 
for  men  of  judgment  and  knowledge,  may  look  on  notions  early  imbibed,  before  their 
grounds  and  reasons  are  apprehended  or  understood,  to  be  but  mere  prejudices,  yet 
this  will  detract  nothing  from  their  truth  and  usefulness.  To  place  this  matter  in  a 
due  light,  I  propose  to  shew,  that  a  system  of  salutary  notions  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  support  of  every  civil  constitution.  I  shall  enforce  this  point,  by  the  testimony 
of  those  who  are  esteemed  the  wisest  men  ;  and,  I  shall  make  some  remarks  on  the 
modern  prevailing  spirit,  and  the  tendency  of  the  maxims  of  our  times. 

Order  is  necessary,  not  only  to  the  well-being,  but  to  the  very  being  of  a  state. 
Now,  order  and  regularity  in  the  actions  of  men  are  not  an  effect  of  appetite  or  pas- 
sion,  but  of  judgment :  and  the  judgment  is  governed  by  notions  or  opinions.  There 
must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  in  every  state,  be  a  certain  system  of  salutary  notions, 
a  prevailing  set  of  opinions,  acquired  either  by  private  reason  and  reflection,  or  taught 
and  instilled  by  the  general  reason  of  the  public ;  that  is,  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
True  it  is,  that  where  men  either  cannot  or  will  not  use  their  own  reason,  think  and 
examine  for  themselves  ;  in  such  case  the  notions  taught  or  instilled  into  their  minds 
are  embraced  rather  by  the  memory  than  the  judgment.  Nor  will  it  be  any  objection  to 
say,  that  these  are  prejudices;  inasmuch  as  they  are  therefore  neither  less  useful  nor 
less  true,  although  their  proofs  may  not  be  understood  by  all  men. 

Licentious  habits  of  youth  give  a  cast  or  turn  to  age  :  the  young  rake  makes  an  old 
infidel ;  libertine  practices  beget  libertine  opinions  ;  and  a  vicious  life  generally  ends 
in  an  old  age  of  prejudice  not  to  be  conquered  by  reasoning.  Of  this  we  see  instances 
even  in  persons  celebrated  for  parts,  and  who  reason  admirably  on  other  points  where, 
they  are  not  biassed  ;  but  on  the  subject  of  religion  obtrude  their  guesses,  surmises 
and  broken  hints,  for  arguments.    Against  such  there  is  no  reasoning. 
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Piejudices  are  notions  or  opinions  wliicli  the  mind  entertains  without  knowing  the 
grounds  and  leasonsof  them,  and  which  are  assented  to  without  examination.  The  first 
notions  which  talie  possession  of  tlie  minds  of  men,  with  regard  to  duties  social,  mora), 
and  civil,  may  therefore  be  justly  styled  j3rejudices.  The  mind  of  a  young  creature 
cannot  remain  empty ;  if  you  do  not  put  into  it  that  which  is  good,  it  will  be  sure  to 
receive  that  which  is  bad. 

Do  what  you  can,  there  will  still  be  a  bias  from  education  ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  better 
this  bias  should  lie  towards  things  laudable  and  useful  to  society  ?  This  bias  still 
operates,  although  it  may  not  always  prevail.  The  notions  first  instilled  have  the 
earliest  influence,  take  the  deepest  root,  and  generally  are  found  to  give  a  colour  and 
complexion  to  the  subsequent  lives  of  men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  truth  the  great 
source  of  human  actions.  It  is  not  gold,  or  honour,  or  power,  that  moves  men  to  act, 
but  the  opinions  they  entertain  of  those  things.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  magis- 
trate should  say,  no  matter  what  notions  men  embrace,  I  will  take  heed  to  their  actions  ; 
therein  he  shews  his  weakness;  for,  such  as  are  men's  notions,  such  will  be  their 
deeds. 

For  a  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by  ;  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself;  to  honour 
his  superiors ;  to  believe  that  God  scans  all  his  actions,  and  will  reward  or  pvinish 
them  :  and  to  think,  that  he  who  is  guilty  of  falsehood  or  injustice  hurts  himself  more 
than  any  one  else :  are  not  these  such  notions  and  principles  as  every  wise  governor  or 
legislator  would  covet  above  all  things,  to  have  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
individual  under  his  care?  This  is  allowed,  even  by  the  enemies  of  religion,  who 
would  fain  have  it  thought  the  ofTspring  of  state  policy,  honouring  its  usefulness  at  the 
same  time  that  they  disparage  its  truth.  What,  therefore,  cannot  be  acquired  by  every 
man's  reasoning,  must  be  introduced  by  precept,  and  rivetted  by  custom  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  bulk  of  mankind  must  in  all  civilized  societies,  have  their  minds,  by  timely 
instruction,  well  seasoned  and  furnished  with  proper  notions,  which,  although  the 
grounds  or  proofs  thereof  be  unknown  to  them,  will  nevertheless  influence  their  con- 
duct,  and  so  far  render  them  useful  members  of  the  state.  But  if  you  strip  men  of 
these  their  notions, or,  if  you  will,  prejudices,  with  regard  tomodesty,  decency,  justice, 
charity,  and  the  like,  you  will  soon  find  them  so  many  monsters,  utterly  unfit  for 
human  society. 

I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that  most  men  want  leisure,  opportunity,  or  faculties, 
to  derive  conclusions  from  their  principles,  and  establish  morality  on  a  foundation  of 
human  science.  True  it  is  (as  St.  Paul  observes)  that  "  the  invisible  things  of  God, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen."*  And  from  thence  the  duties  of 
natural  religion  may  be  discovered.  But  these  things  are  seen  and  discovered  by 
those  alone  who  open  their  eyes  and  look  narrowly  for  them.  Now  if  you  look  through- 
out the  world,  you  shall  find  but  few  of  these  narrow  inspectors  and  inquirers,  very  few 
who  make  it  their  business  to  analyze  opinions  and  pursue  them  to  their  rational  source, 
to  examine  whence  truths  spring,  and  how  they  are  inferred.  In  short,  you  shall  find 
all  men  full  of  opinions,  but  knowledge  only  in  a  few. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  human  kind,  that  the  multi- 
tude should  be  philosophers,  or  that  they  should  know  things  in  their  causes.  We 
see  every  day,  that  the  rules,  or  conclusions  alone,  are  sufficient  for  the  shopkeeper 
to  state  his  account,  the  sailor  to  navigate  his  ship,  or  the  carpenter  to  measure  his 
timber  ;  none  of  which  understand  the  theory  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  grounds  and  reasons 
either  of  arithmetic  or  geometry.  Even  so  in  moral,  political,  and  religious  matters, 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  rules  and  opinions  early  imbibed  at  the  first  dawn  of  under- 
standing,  and  without  the  least  glimpse  of  science,  may  yet  produce  excellent  effects, 
and  be  very  useful  to  the  world  :  and  that  in  fact  they  are  so,  will  be  very  visible  to 
every  one  who  shall  observe  what  passeth  round  about  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inculcate,  that  the  difference  between  prejudices  and  other 
opinions  doth  not  consist  in  this  ;  that  the  former  are  false,  and  the  latter  true  ;  but 
in  this,  that  the  former  are  taken  upon  trust,  and  the  latter  acquired  by  reason- 
ing. He  who  hath  been  taught  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  may  be 
as  right  in  his  notion,  as  he  who  hath  reasoned  himself  into  that  opinion.  It  will  then 
by  no  means  follow,  that  because  this  or  that  notion  is  a  prejudice,  it  must  be  therefore 
false.  The  not  distinguishing  between  prejudices  and  errors,  is  a  prevailing  oversight 
among  our  modern  free-thinkers. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  certain  mere  prejudices  or  opinions,  which  having  no  reasons 
either  assigned  or  assignable  to  support  them,  are  nevertheless  entertained  by  the 
mind,  because  they  intruded  betimes  into  it.     Such  may  be  supposed  false,  not 
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because  they  were  early  loanied,  or  learned  without  their  reasons  ;  but  because  there 
are  in  truth  no  reasona  to  be  given  lor  them. 

Certainly  if  a  notion  may  be  concluded  false  beccuse  't  was  early  imbibed,  or 
because  it  is  with  most  men  an  object  of  belief  rather  than  of  knowledge,  one  may  by 
the  same  reasoning  conclude  several  propositions  of  Euclid  to  be  false.  A  simple  ap- 
prehension of  conclusions  as  taken  in  themselves,  without  the  deductions  of  science,  is 
what  falls  to  the  share  of  mankind  in  general.  Religious  awe,  the  precepts  of  parents 
and  masters,  the  wisdom  of  legislators,  and  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages, 
supply  the  place  of  proofs  and  reasonings  with  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks :  I  would  say, 
that  discipline,  national  constitution,  and  laws  human  or  Divine,  are  so  many  plain 
land-marks,  which  guide  them  into  the  paths  wherein  it  is  presumed  they  ought  to 
tread. 

From  what  hath  been  premised,  it  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  bulk  of  mankind 
there  are  and  must  be  prejudices,  that  is,  opinions  taken  upon  trust ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  are  points  of  faith  among  all  men  whatsoever,  as  well  as  among 
Christians. 

And  as  it  is  evident  that  the  unthinking  part  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition 
among  us,  must  necessarily  receive  notions  with  the  submission  of  faith  |  so  it  is  very 
reasonable,  that  they  should  submit  their  faith  to  the  greatest  authorities  human  and 
Divine,  the  law  and  the  gospel.  But,  if  once  all  reverence  for  these  be  destroyed, 
our  pretenders  to  moral  knowledge  will  have  no  authority  to  imbue  the  multitude  with 
such'notions  as  may  control  their  appetites.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  modern 
schemes  of  our  free-thinkers,  who  pretend  to  separate  morality  from  religion,  how 
rational  soever  they  may  seem  to  their  admirers,  are,  in  truth  and  effect,  most  irra- 
tional and  pernicious  to  civil  society. 

Let  any  one,  who  thinks  at  all,  consider  the  savage  state  of  undisciplined  men, 
whose  minds  are  nurtured  to  no  doctrine,  broke  by  no  instruction,  governed  by  no 
principle.  Let  him,  at  the  same  time,  reflect  on  a  society  of  persons  educated  in  the 
principles  of  our  church,  formed  betimes  to  fear  God,  to  reverence  their  superiors,  to 
be  grateful  to  their  benefactors,  forgiving  to  their  enemies,  just  and  charitable  to  all 
men  ;  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  those  who  are  so  active  to 
weed  out  the  prejudices  of  education. 

Among  the  many  wild  notions  broached  in  these  giddy  times,  it  must  be  owned, 
tliat  some  of  our  declaimers  against  prejudice  have  wrought  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
esteem  for  savages,  as  a  virtuous  and  unprejudiced  people.  In  proof  of  which,  they 
allege  their  being  free  from  many  vices  practised  in  civilised  nations.  Now,  it  is  very 
true,  among  savages  there  are  few  instances  to  be  found  of  luxury,  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion; not  that  the  contrary  virtues  take  place,  but  because  the  opportunities  and 
faculties  for  such  vices  are  wanting.  For  the  same  reason  you  do  not  see  them  in 
brutes. 

What  they  esteem  and  admire  in  those  creatures  is  not  innocence,  but  ignorance:  it 
is  not  firtue,  but  necessity.  Give  them  but  the  means  of  transgressing,  and  they 
know  no  bounds.  For  example :  supply  the  water-drinking  savage  with  strong  liquor, 
and  he  shall  be  drunk,  for  several  days  and  nights  together.  Again,  we  admit  an 
uneducated  savage  knows  not  how  to  supplant  a  rival  with  the  refined  treachery  of  a 
courtier  ;  yet,  if  you  put  his  foe  once  in  his  power,  you  shall  soon  see  what  a  horrible 
relish  and  delight  the  monster  hath  in  cruelty- 
Above  all  others,  religious  notions,  or  if  you  will,  prejudices  (since  this,  as  hath 
been  already  observed,  detracts  nothing  from  their  truth  and  usefulness),  have  the 
most  influence,  they  are  the  strongest  curb  from  vice,  and  the  most  effectual  spur  to 
worthy  conduct.  And,  indeed,  whether  we  consider  the  reason  of  things,  or  the 
practice  of  men  in  all  times,  we  shall  be  satisfied,  that  nothing  truly  great  and  good 
can  enter  into  the  heart  of  one  attiiched  to  no  principles  of  religion,  who  believes  no 
Providence,  who  neither  fears  hell  nor  hopes  for  heaven. 

Punishments  and  rewards  have  always  had,  and  always  will  have,  the  greatest 
weight  with  men  ;  and  the  most  considerable  of  both  kinds  are  proposed  by  religion, 
the  duties  whereof  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  civil  magistrate:  it  undeniably  follows, 
that  nothing  can  add  more  strength  to  a  good  and  righteous  government  than  religion. 
Therefore  it  mainly  concerns  governors  to  keep  an  attentive  eye  on  the  religion  of 
their  subjects.  And  indeed  it  is  one  lesson  to  magistrate  and  people,  prince  and  sub- 
ject, "  Keep  my  commandments  and  live,  and  my  law  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye."* 

Although  It  is  no  consequence,  from  what  hath  been  said,  that  men  should  be 
debarred  the  free  use  of  reason  and  inquiry,  yet  surely  it  will  follow,  that,  without 
good  reason,  a  man  should  not  reject  those  notions  which  have  been  instilled  by  the 
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laws  and  education  of  his  country.  And  even  they  who  think  they  have  such  reason, 
have  nevertheless  no  right  of  dictating  to  others.*  It  is  true,  Divine  authority 
is  superior  to  all  human  prejudices,  institutions,  and  regards  whatsoever.  And  it  is 
wise,  although  at  the  risk  of  liberty  or  life,  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  But  our 
modern  reformers  of  prejudices  having  nothing  to  plead  of  that  kind.f 

There  is  no  magistrate  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  power,  physical  power, 
resides  in  the  people  :  but  authority  is  from  opinion,  which  authority  is  necessary  to 
restrain  and  direct  the  people's  power,  and  therefore  religion  is  the  great  stay  and 
support  of  a  state.  Every  religion  that  inculcates  virtue,  and  discourageth  vice,  is  so 
far  of  public  benefit.  The  Christian  religion  doth  not  only  this,  but  farther  makes 
every  legal  constitution  sacred  by  commanding  our  submission  thereto.  "  Let  every 
•oul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers  (saith  St.  Paul),  for  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God."J:  And,  in  effect,  for  several  years  past,  while  the  reverence  for  our  church 
and  religion  hath  been  decaying  and  wearing  off  from  the  minds  of  men,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  loyalty  hath  in  proportion  lost  ground  :  and  now  the  very  word  seems 
quite  forgotten.  Submission  for  conscience,  as  well  as  for  wrath,  was  once  reckoned  a 
useful  lesson  ;  butnow,  with  other  good  lessons,  is  laid  aside  as  an  obsolete  prejudice. 

That  prince  or  magistrate,  however  great  or  powerful,  who  thinks  his  own  authority 
sufficient  to  make  him  respected  and  obeyed,  lies  under  a  woful  mistake,  and  never 
fails  to  feel  it  sooner  or  later.  Obedience  to  all  civil  power  is  rooted  in  the  religious 
fear  of  God:  it  is  propagated,  preserved,  and  nourished,  by  religion.  This  makes 
men  obey,  not  with  eye-service,  but  in  sincerity  of  heart.  Human  regards  may 
restrain  men  from  open  and  penal  offences  ;  but  the  fear  of  God  is  a  restraint  from  all 
degrees  of  all  crimes,  however  circumstanced.  Take  away  this  stay  and  prop  of  duty, 
this  root  of  civil  authority  ;  and  all  that  was  sustained  by  it,  or  grew  from  it,  shall  soon 
languish.  The  authority,  the  very  being  of  the  magistrate,  will  prove  a  poor  and  pre- 
carious  thing. 

An  inward  sense  of  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  King  of  kings,  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  beget  and  preserve  a  true  respect  for  subordinate  majesty  in  all  the  degrees  of 
power,  the  first  link  of  authority  being  fixed  at  the  throne  of  God.  But  in  these  our 
days,  that  majestas  imperii,  that  sacredness  of  character,  which  rooted,  in  a  religious 
principle,  was  the  great  guard  and  security  of  the  state,  is  through  want  thereof 
become  the  public  scorn.  And  indeed  what  hold  can  the  prince  or  magistrate  have  on 
the  conscience  of  those  who  have  no  conscience  ?  How  can  he  build  on  the  principles 
of  such  as  have  no  principles?  Or  how  can  he  hope  for  respect  where  God  himself  is 
neglected  ? 

It  is  manifest  that  no  prince  upon  earth  can  hope  to  govern  well,  or  even  to  live 
easy  and  secure,  much  less  respected  by  his  people,  if  he  do  not  contribute  by  his 
example  and  authority  to  keep  up  in  their  minds  an  awful  sense  of  religion.  As  for 
a  moral  sense  and  moral  fitness,  or  eternal  relations,  how  insufficient  those  things  are 
for  establishing  general  and  just  notions  of  morality,  or  for  keeping  men  within  due 
bounds,  is  so  evident  from  fact  and  experience,  that  I  need  not  now  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular disquisition  about  thera.§ 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  claws  of  rapine  and  violence  may  in  some  degree  be 
pared  and  blunted  by  the  outward  polity  of  a  state.  But  should  we  not  rather  try,  if 
possible,  to  pull  them  quite  out?  The  evil  effects  of  wickedness  may  be  often 
redressed  by  public  justice.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  heal  the  source,  and,  by  an 
inward  principle,  extirpate  wickedness  from  the  heart,  rather  than  depend  altogether 
on  human  laws  for  preventing  or  redressing  the  bad  effects  thereof?  "  I  might  (said 
the  Chinese  Doctor  Confucius)  hear  and  decide  controversies  as  well  as  another  :  but 
what  I  would  have  is,  that  men  should  be  brought  to  abstain  from  controversies,  out 
of  an  inward  love  and  regard  for  each  other."|| 

Too  many,  in  this  age  of  free  remarks  and  projects,  are  delighted  with  republican 
schemes ;  and  imagine  they  might  remedy  whatever  was  amiss,  and  render  a  people 
great  and  happy,  merely  by  a  new  plan  or  form  of  government.  This  dangerous  way 
of  thinking  and  talking  is  grown  familiar,  through  the  foolish  freedom  of  the  times.if 
But,  alas!  those  men  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  either  the  true  cause  or  cure  of 
public  evils.    Be  the  plan  ever  so  excellent,  or  the  architects  ever  so  able,  yet  no  man 

*  Though  a  man's  private  judgment  be  a  rule  to  himself,  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  he  hath  any  right 
to  set  it  up  for  a  rule  to  ofliers- 

_  t  No  man  can  say  he  is  obliged  in  conscience,  honour,  or  prudence,  to  insnlt  the  public  wisdom,  or  to 
ridicule  the  laws  under  whose  protection  he  lives. 

tRom.  xiii- 1. 
§  See  Alciphron,  dial.  iii.  and  iv. 
t  Scientia  Sin.  lib.  i.  fol.  12. 
^  Men  forget,  that  liberty  coneists  in  a  mean,  or  that  there  is  any  other  extreme  beside  tyranny. 
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in  his  wits  would  undertake  to  build  a  palace  with  mere  mud  or  dirt.  There  must  he 
fit  materials;  and  without  a  religious  principle,  men  can  never  be  fit  materials  for  any 
society,  much  less  for  a  republic.  Religion  is  the  centre  which  unites,  and  the  cement 
which  connects  the  several  parts  or  members  of  the  political  body.  Such  it  hath  been 
held  by  all  wise  men,  from  the  remotest  times  down  to  our  ingenious  contemporaries ; 
who,  if  they  are  in  the  right,  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
been  in  the  wrong. 

From  the  knowledge  of  its  being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  government  of  a  state, 
that  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  be  inwardly  imbued  with  good  principles, 
Plato*  tells,  that  "Jupiter,  to  preserve  the  race  of  men  from  perishing,  sent  Mer- 
cury, with  orders  to  introduce  modesty  and  justice  among  them,  as  the  firmest  ties  of 
human  society ;  and  without  which  it  could  not  subsist."  And  elsewhere,  the  same 
author  gives  it  plainly  as  his  sense,  that  t  "  concerning  those  great  duties  which  men's 
appetites  and  passions  render  difficult,  it  should  seem  rather  the  work  of  God  to 
provide,  than  of  human  legislators,  if  it  were  possible  to  hope  for  a  system  of  laws 
framed  and  promulgated  hy  God  himself."  You  see  how  agreeable  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  institutions  are  to  the  wishes  of  the  wisest  heathen. 

Moses,  indeed,  doth  not  insist  on  a  future  state,  the  common  basis  of  all  political 
institutions.  Nor  do  other  lawgivers  make  a  particular  mention  of  all  things  neces- 
sary, but  suppose  some  things  as  generally  known  or  believed.  The  belief  of  a  future 
state  (which  it  is  manifest  the  Jews  were  possessed  of  long  before  the  coming  of 
Christ)  seems  to  have  obtained  among  the  Hebrews  from  primeval  tradition ;  which 
might  render  it  unnecessary  for  Moses  to  insist  on  that  article.  But  the  Sadducees 
and  Epicureans  had,  in  progress  of  time,  gone  so  far  towards  rooting  out  this  ancient 
and  original  sentiment,  that  it  was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  had  it  not  been  taught 
and  promulgated  in  a  new  light  by  our  blessed  Saviour. 

But  many  among  us,  who  would  pass  for  assertors  of  truth  and  liberty,  are  accus- 
tomed to  rail  at  this,  and  all  other  established  opinions,  as  prejudices  which  people  are 
taught  whether  they  will  or  no,  and  before  they  are  able  to  distinguish  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong.  These  lovers  of  truth  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  in  political, 
moral,  and  religious  matters,  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  whether  they  go  in  coaches, 
or  walk  on  foot,  are  for  the  most  part  prejudices;  and  are  so  like  to  be,  whatever  side 
of  the  question  they  embrace ;  whether  they  follow  the  old  maxims  of  the  religion  of 
their  country,  or  the  modern  instructions  of  their  new  masters.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  a  point's  being  useful,  and  inculcated  betimes,  can  be  no  argument  of 
its  falsehood,  even  although  it  should  be  a  prejudice  ;  far  otherwise,  utility  and  truth 
are  not  to  be  divided  ;  the  general  good  of  mankind  being  the  rule  or  measure  of  moral 
truth.J 

I  shall  now  add,  that  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  many  of  those  who  are  the  most 
forward  to  banish  prejudices,  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  want  of  them.  It  is  even 
pitiful  to  think  what  would  become  of  certain  modern  declaimers  on  that  article,  were 
prejudice  rfeally  set  aside,  and  were  all  men  to  be  weighed  in  the  exact  scale  of  merit, 
and  considered  in  proportion  only  to  their  intrinsic  worth.  Some  prejudices  are 
grounded  in  truth,  reason  and  nature.  Such  are  the  respects  which  are  paid  to  know- 
ledge, learning,  age,  honesty,  and  courage,  in  all  civilized  countries.  Others  are 
purely  the  effect  of  particular  constitutions  ;  such  are  the  respects,  rights,  and  pre- 
eminences, ascribed  to  some  men  by  their  fellow-subjects,  on  account  of  their  birth 
and  quality;  which,  in  the  great  empires  of  Turkey  and  China,  pass  for  nothing ;  and 
will  pass  for  nothing  elsewhere,  as  soon  as  men  have  got  rid  of  their  prejudices,  and 
learned  to  despise  the  constitutions  of  their  country.  It  may  behove  those  who  are 
concerned  to  reflect  on  this  betimes. 

God,  comprehending  within  himself  the  beginning,  end,  and  middle,  of  all  things 
and  times,  exerts  his  energy  throughout  the  whole  creation.  He  never  ceaseth  to 
influence  by  instinct,  hy  the  light  of  nature,  by  his  declared  will.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  magistrates  and  lawgivers,  to  cultivate  and  encourage  those  Divine  impressions  in 
the  minds  of  all  men  under  their  care.  We  are  not  to  think  it  is  the  work  of  God, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  seconded  hy  human  care.  Far  otherwise,  for  that  very  reason 
it  claims  our  utmost  care  and  diligence,  it  being  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  good 
men,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  to  co-operate  with  the  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence. In  religion,  as  in  nature,  God  doth  somewhat,  and  somewhat  is  to  be  done 
on  the  part  of  man.  He  causeth  the  earth  to  bring  forth  materials  for  food  and 
raiment;  but  human  industry  must  improve,  prepare,  and  properly  apply,  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  or  mankind  may  perish  with  cold  and  hunger.    And  according  to 

•  In  Protagora.  t  Dc  Legibas,  lib.  viii. 

:|:  See  Alciphron,  dial.  i.  sect,  xvi. 
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this  same  analogy,*  the  principles  of  piety  and  religion,  the  thiiigs  that  belong  to  our 
salvation,  although  originally  and  primarily  the  work  of  God,  yet  require  the  protec- 
tion of  human  government,  as  well  as  the  furtherance  and  aid  of  all  wise  and  good 
men. 

And  if  religion  in  all  governments  be  necessary,  yet  it  seems  to  be  so  more  espe- 
cially in  monarchies:  forasmuch  as  the  frugal  manners  and  more  equal  fortunes  in 
republics,  do  not  so  much  inflame  men's  appetites,  or  afford  such  power  or  temptation 
to  mischief,  as  the  high  estate  and  great  wealth  of  nobles  under  a  king.  Therefore, 
although  the  magistrate  (as  was  already  observed)  hath  for  his  peculiar  object  the  tem- 
poral well  being  of  the  state,  yet  this  will  by  no  means  exempt  him  from  a  due  concern 
for  the  religion  of  his  country. 

What  was  the  sense  of  our  ancestors  on  this  point,  appears  throughout  the  whole 
constitution  of  these  kingdoms ;  and  in  order  to  justify  this  constitution,  and  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  framed  it,  I  shall  crave  leave  to  make  use  of  some  unsuspected 
testimonies,  ancient  and  modern,  which  will  shew,  that  the  public  care  of  a  national 
religion  hath  been  always  a  most  principal  point  in  the  esteem  of  wise  men,  however 
run  down  by  the  prevailing  licence  of  our  times. 

The  first  testimony  I  shall  produce,  is  that  of  Zeleucus,  the  famous  lawgiver  of  the 
liocrians  ;  who,  in  his  preamble  to  his  laws,f  begins  with  religion,  laying  it  down  as 
the  corner-stone,  or  foimdation  of  his  whole  superstructure,  "  that  every  inhabitant, 
subject  of  the  state,  should  be  persuaded  that  there  is  a  God  and  Divine  Providence  : 
that  the  only  way  of  becoming  dear  to  God,  is  by  endeavouring  above  all  things  to  be 
good,  both  in  deed  and  in  will  :  that  a  worthy  citizen  is  one  that  prefers  integrity  to 
wealth."  He  farther  admonishes  those  who  are  difficult  to  persuade,  "  to  bethink 
themselves  of  God's  providence,  and  the  punishments  that  await  evil-doers;  and  in 
all  their  actions  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the  last  day  as  if  it  were  present,  or  in  case  the 
devil  J  should  tempt  a  man  to  sin,  he  exhorts  such  a  one  to  frequent  the  temples  and 
altars,  worshipping  and  imploring  the  Divine  assistance." 

Aristotle,  discoursing  of  the  means  to  preserve  a  monarchy,  admonishes  the  supreme 
magistrate,  above  all  things,  to  shew  himself  zealous  in  religious  matters ;  and  this 
particularly  for  two  reasons.  "  1.  Because  the  subjects  will  have  less  to  fear  from 
one  who  fears  God.  2.  Because  they  will  be  less  apt  to  rebel  against  him,  whom  they 
take  to  be  the  favourite  of  Heaven."  §  And  elsewhere  this  same  philosopher  recom- 
mends the  worship  of  the  gods,  as  the  first  care  of  the  state.|| 

Plato  likewise  begins  his  laws  with  the  care  of  religious  rites.  He  even  maintains 
religion  or  Divine  worship,  to  be  the  chief  aim  and  scope  of  human  life.^f 

Hippodamus  the  Milesian,**  in  his  scheme  of  a  republic,  allotted  a  third  part  of  the 
land  for  maintaining  Divine  worship.tt 

The  Roman  historians  and  poets  do  so  abound  with  passages  ascribing  the  successes 
of  their  government  to  religion,  and  its  declension  to  the  want  or  neglect  thereof,  that 
it  may  seem  impertinent  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  what  every  school-boy  knows. 

To  come  from  ancient  to  modern  authority,  Machiavcl  himself  represents  religion 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  civil  order  and  government.  He  observes,  that 
for  many  years  there  was  a  most  awful  sense  of  religion  in  the  old  Romans ;  and  that 
this  did  much  facilitate  their  great  undertakings.  He  likewise  observes,  and  shews  by 
divers  instances,  that  the  Romans  were  more  afraid  to  break  an  oath  than  to  transgress 
the  laws;  and  that  those  things  which  even  the  love  of  their  country  and  constitution 
could  not  bring  them  to,  they  were  brought  to  through  a  sense  of  religion.  Upon  the 
whole  he  concludes,  that  old  Rome  was  more  obliged  to  Numa,  who  established  a 
national  religion,  than  to  Romulus  himself,  the  founder  of  that  state.}! 

And  here  by  the  by  I  shall  take  notice,  that  some  may  imagine  the  various  forms 
and  institutions  of  religion  onght  to  unsettle  men's  minds  with  regard  to  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  any.  But  this  matter  rightly  considered,  will,  I  think,  produce  a  contrary 
ellect.  It  sheweth,  indeed,  that  men  groping  out  their  Way  by  the  dim  twilight  of 
nature  did  only  approach,  some  nearer,  some  farther  off,  while  all  were  short  of  the 
truth.  But  then  it  sheweth  likewise,  upon  the  whole  and  in  general,  that  religion  is 
so  natural  to  our  minds,  so  useful  to  society,  and  of  so  necessary  importance  to  the 

*  It  will  be  sufficient,  if  such  analogy  appears  between  the  dispensations  of  grace  and-  nature,  as  may 
make  it  probable  to  suppose  them  derived  from  the  same  author. — Ale,  dial.  vi.  sect.  xxxi. 

t  Stobaeus  de  Leg.  et  Consuet.  ser.  145.  ,  X  ^aifAav  xan^g, 

5  De  aepubl.  lib.  5.  ||  Ibid.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xvii. 

IT  De  Leg.  lib.  iv.  cl  lib.  vi.  ••  Arisl.  de  Re'piibl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii. 

+t  Tl>e  'abolishing  of  the  Christian  religion  upon  a  frugal  prlltdiple  must  be  bad  policy,  if  we  may  judge 
wliat  will  be  by  what  halh  been  in  the  gieat  Pagan  stales  of  antiquily  ;  whose  religious,  upon  a  fair  esti- 
mate,will  be  found  to  have  been  more  expensive. 

JJ  "Discorsi,  lib.  i,  oap.  ii.  - 
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world,  E19  might  well  prove  its  truth,  and  render  it  worthy  of  the  Divine  care  to  pro- 
pagate by  prophecies,  miracles,  and  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Philip  de  Comines,*  a  wise  statesman  and  honest  writer,  who  had  great  experience 
in  affairs,  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  "  that  want  of  religious  faith  is  the  only  fountain 
of  all  mischiefs." 

And  that  able  minister,  the  famous  IMonsieur  Colbert,  makes  it  his  observation, 
"  that  if  once  the  ecclesiastical  character,  as  such,  is  vilified,  the  civil  magistrate, 
even  the  crown  itself,  will,  in  consequence  thereof,  lose  all  authority."  t 

It  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  produce  a  cloud  of  testimonies  in  behalf  of  a  national 
religion,  from  tiie  most  eminent  of  our  own  writers;  but  I  shall  content  mj'self  with 
adding  one  only,  and  that  from  a  very  unsuspected  writer,  Mr.  Harrington,  author  of 
the  Oceana,  who  shews  that  to  be  just  and  fair  which  otliers  have  shewed  to  be  expe- 
dient. "  A  man  (eaith  he)  that,  pleading  for  liberty  of  conscience,  refuseth  liberty  to 
the  national  conscience,  must  be  most  absurd."}:  And  again  :  "  If  the  conviction  of  a 
man's  private  conscience  produce  his  private  religion,  the  conviction  of  the  national 
conscience  must  produce  a  national  religion. "| 

All  these  authorities  are  taken  from  thinking  men  and  able  politicians,  none  of 
which  can  be  supposed  to  say  what  he  did  not  really  think  ;  and  it  had  been  very  easy 
to  have  increased  the  number.  But  I  am  sorry  I  was  obliged  to  mention  any  at  all  in 
proof  of  so  plain  and  fundamental  a  point  as  that  of  a  national  religion.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  shameful  necessity  we  lie  under,  at  proving  at  this  time  of  the  day  the  first  ele- 
ments, I  will  not  say  of  Christianity,  but  even  of  natural  light,  from  reasons  and  from 
authorities.    The  spirit  of  the  times  hath  rendered  this  unavoidable. 

If  it  should  be  asked  after  all.  How  comes  it  then  to  pass,  that  the  fashionable  and 
prevailing  maxims  among  our  betters,  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  should  run  directly 
counter  to  all  such  reasons  and  authorities?  I  will  answer  this  question  by  asking, 
When  were  our  neighbours  known  to  abound  to  that  degree  in  highwaymen,  murderers, 
housebreakers,  incendiaries  ?  When  did  such  numbers  lay  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves ?  When  was  there  such  a  general  and  indecent  contempt  of  whatever  is  esteemed 
sacred,  in  the  state  as  well  as  the  church?  When  were  there  known  among  them  such 
public  frauds,  such  open  confederacies  in  villainy,  as  the  present  age  hath  produced  ? 
When  were  they  lower  in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  more  divided  at  home,  or  more 
insulted  abroad  7 

We  of  this  land  have  a  fatal  tendency  to  overlook  the  good  qualities,  and  imitate 
whatever  is  amiss  in  those  whom  we  respect.  This  leads  me  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  modern  spirit  of  reformation,  that  works  so  strongly  in  both  these  kingdoms. 

Freedom  of  thought  is  the  general  plea  and  cry  of  the  age  ;  and  we  all  grant,  that 
thinking  is  the  way  to  know  ;  and  the  more  real  knowledge  there  is  in  tlie  land,  the 
more  lilcely  it  will  be  to  thrive.  We  are  not  therefore  against  freedom  of  thought,  but 
we  are  against  those  unthinking  overbearing  people, ||  who,  in  these  odd  times,  under 
that  pretence,  set  up  for  reformers,  and  new  moulders  of  the  constitution.  We  declare 
against  those,  who  would  seduce  innocent  and  unexperienced  persons  from  the  rever- 
ence they  owe  to  the  laws  and  religion  of  their  country  ;  and,  under  the  notion  of  extir- 
pating prejudices,  would  erase  from  their  minds  all  impressions  of  piety  and  virtue,  in 
order  to  introduce  prejudices  of  another  kind,  destructive  of  society. 

We  esteem  it  a  horrible  thing,  to  laugh  at  the  apprehensions  of  a  future  state,  with 
the  author  of  the  Characteristics  ;1[  or  with  him  who  wrote  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  to 
maintain  that  "moral  virtues  are  the  political  offspring  which  flattery  begot  upon  pride  ;** 
that  in  morals  there  is  no  greater  certainty  than  in  fashions  of  dress  -j-f-^  that,  indeed, 
the  doctrine  of  good  manners  teacheth  men  to  speak  well  of  all  virtues  ;  but  requires 
no  more  of  them  in  any  age  or  country  than  the  outward  appearance  of  those  in 
fashion."tt  Two  authors  of  infidel  systems  these,  who,  setting  out  upon  opposite  prin- 
ciples, are  calculated  to  draw  all  mankind,  by  flattering  either  their  vanity  or  their 
passions,  into  one  or  other  system.  And  yet,  the  people  among  whom  sUch  books  are 
published,  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  civil  magistrate  daily  loseth  his 
authority,  that  the  laws  are  trampled  upon,  and  the  subject  in  constant  fear  of  being 
robbed  or  murdered,  or  having  his  house  burnt  over  his  head? 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  science  of  finding  fault,  which  above  all  others  is 
easiest  to  learn,  suits  best  with  a  modern  education.    Too  many  there  are  of  better 

•Hist.  b.  V.  +  Test.  Pol.  c.  viii.  J  P.  57.  first  edit.  ^  Ibid. 

II  It  is  not  reason  candidly  proposed  lliat  offends,  but  tlic  reviling,  insulting,  ridiculing,  of  the  national 
laws  and  religion ;  all  lliis  prufiteth  for  free-thinking,  and  must  needs  be  offensive  to  all  reasonable  men. 
If  Vol.  iii.  Miscel.  iii.  caji.  ii. 

••  Inquiry  into  tlie  Origin  of  Moral  Virtue.    Ed.  vi.  p.  37. 
tt  The  author's  remarks  on  his  Table  of  the  Bees,  p.  379.  Jt  Remarks,, part  ii.  p.  155. 
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fortunes  than  understandings,  who  have  made  the  inquiry  after  truth  a  very  small  part 
of  their  care;  these  see  somewhat,  hut  not  enough.  It  were  to  be  wished,  they  knew 
either  less  or  more.  One  thing  it  is  evident  they  do  not  know ;  to  wit,  that  while 
they  rail  at  prejudice,  they  are  undoing  themselves:  they  do  not  comprehend  (what 
hath  been  before  hinted),  that  their  whole  figure,  their  political  existence,  is  owing  to 
certain  vulgar  prejudices,  in  favour  of  birth,  title,  or  fortune,  which  add  nothing  of 
real  worth  either  to  mind  or  body;  and  yet  cause  the  most  worthless  person  to  be 
respected. 

Freedom  of  thought  is  the  prerogative  of  human  kind  ;  it  is  a  quality  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  thinking  being.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  every  one  can 
think  his  own  way,  in  spite  of  any  outward  force  or  power  whatsoever.  It  is  therefore 
ridiculous  for  any  man  to  declaim  in  defence  of  a  privilege,  whieh  cannot  be  denied  or 
taken  from  him.  But  this  will  not  infer  a  boundless  freedom  of  speech,*  an  open  con- 
tempt of  laws,  and  a  prescribing  from  private  judgment  t  against  public  authority, 
things  never  borne  in  any  well-ordered  state;  and  which  make  the  crying  distemper 
of  our  times. 

I  am  sensible,  that  whatever  looks  like  a  restraint  on  freedom  of  enquiry,  must  he 
very  disagreeable  to  all  reasoning  and  inquisitive  men.  But  against  this  I  have  said 
nothing.J  On  the  contrary,  I  will  freely  own,  a  judicious  and  impartial  search  after 
truth  is  the  most  valuable  employment  of  the  mind.  Those  who  have  the  talents,  and 
will  be  at  the  pains,  cannot  do  better  than  engage  in  that  noble  pursuit.  But  those 
who  are  not  qualified  by  age  or  education;  those  who  have  neither  disposition  nor 
leisure,  nor  faculties  to  dig  in  the  mine  of  truth  themselves,  must  take  it.as  retailed 
out  by  others.  I  see  no  remedy.  God,  who  knows  the  opportunities  of  every  man, 
requires  impossibilities  from  no  man.  And  where  there  is  a  sincere  love  of  truth  and 
virtue,  the  grace  of  God  can  easily  supply  the  defect  of  human  means. 

It  hath  been  before  observed,  and  shewed  at  large,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  must 
have  their  minds  betimes  imbued  with  good  and  wholesome  notions  or  principles,  by 
their  parents,  pastors,  and  tutors,  or  else  bad  notions,  hurtful  to  themselves  and 
others,  will  undoubtedly  take  possession  thereof.  Such  bad  notions  have,  for  several 
years  past,  been  propagated  with  uncommon  industry  in  these  kingdoms :  they  now 
bring  forth  fruit  every  day  more  and  more  abundant.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  what 
hath  been  long  ripening  is  now  near  ripe.  Many  are  the  signs  and  tokens.  He  that 
runs  may  read. 

But  there  cannot  be  a  higher  or  more  flagrant  symptom  of  the  madness  of  our 
times,  than  that  execrable  fraternity  of  blasphemers,  lately  set  up  within  this  city  of 
Dublin.  Blasphemy  against  God  is  a  great  crime  against  the  state.  But  that  a  set 
of  men  should,  in  open  contempt  of  the  laws,  make  this  very  crime  their  profession, 
distinguish  themselves  by  a  peculiar  name,§  and  form  a  distinct  society,  whereof  the 
proper  and  avowed  business  shall  be,  to  shock  all  serious  Christians  by  the  most 
impious  and  horrid  blasphemies,  uttered  in  the  most  public  manner  :  this  surely  must 
alarm  all  thinking  men.  It  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun  reserved  for  our  worthy 
times  and  country. 

It  is  no  common  blasphemy  I  speak  of:  it  is  not  simple  cursing  and  swearing :  it  is 
not  the  effect  either  of  habit  or  surprise  ;  but  a  train  of  studied,  deliberate  indignities 
against  the  Divine  Majesty;  and  those,  of  so  black  and  hellish  a  kind,  as  the  tongues 
alone  which  uttered  them,  can  duly  characterise  and  express.  This  is  no  speculative 
heresy,  no  remote  or  doubtful  inference  from  an  author's  tenets.  It  is  a  direct  and 
open  attack  on  God  himself.  It  is  such  a  calm  premeditated  insult  upon  religion,  law, 
and  the  very  light  of  nature,  that  there  is  no  sect  or  nation  of  men,  whether  Christians, 
Jews,  Mahometans,  or  even  civilized  heathens,  that  would  not  be  struck  with  horror 
and  amazement  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  that  would  not  animadvert  ||  on  its  authoi-s 
with  the  utmost  severity. 

Deliberate,  atheistical  blasphemy,  is  of  all  crimes  most  dangerous  to  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  it  opens  the  door  to  all  other  crimes,  and  virtually  contains  them  all.  A 
religious  awe  and  fear  of  God,  being  (as  we  have  already  observed)  the  centre  that 
unites,  and  the  cement  that  connects  all  human  society.  He  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  lessen  or  root  out  from  the  minds  of  men  this  principle,  doth  in  effect  endeavour  to 

•  l8  there  no  difference  between  iadulging  scrupulous  consciences,  and  tolerating  public  deriders  of 
all  conscience  and  religion. 

+  A  man  who  is  himself  permitted  to  follow  his  own  private  judgment,  cannot  well  complain, although 
he  may  not  set  it  up  as  a  public  rule. 

J  The  profane  and  lawless  scorner  is  one  thing,  and  the  modest  intjuirer  after  truth  another. 

$  Blasters. 

II  They  (if  there  be  any  such)  who  think  to  serve  the  Reformation,  by  joining  with  blasters  and  devil- 
worshippers  in  a  plea  for  licence,  are  in  truth  a  scandal  and  reproach  to  the  protestant  cause. 
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fill  his  country  with  highwaymen,  housebreakers,  murderers,  fraudulent  dealers,  per- 
jured  witnesses,  and  every  other  pest  of  society.  Therefore,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
cruelty  to  our  cliildren,  neighbours,  and  country,  to  connive  at  such  a  crime  ;  a  crime 
which  hath  no  natural  passion  or  temptation  to  plead  for  it,  but  is  the  pure  effect  of 
an  abandoned  impudence  in  wicl<edness  ;  and,  perhaps,  of  a  mistaken  hope,  that  the 
laws  and  magistrates  are  asleep. 

The  question  is  not  now,  whether  religion  shall  be  established  by  law  :  the  thing  is 
already  done  (and  done  with  good  reason,  asappeareth  from  the  premises),  but  whether 
a  reverence*  for  the  laws  shall  be  preserved.  Religion,  considered  as  a  system  of 
saving  truths,  hath  its  sanction  from  heaven;  its  rewards  and  penalties  are  Divine. 
But  religion,  as  useful  and  necessary  to  society,  hath  been  wisely  established  by  law  ; 
and  so  established,  and  wrought  into  the  very  frame  and  principles  of  our  government, 
is  become  a  main  part  of  the  civil  constitution.  Our  laws  are  the  laws  of  a  Christian 
country:  our  government  hath  been  constituted  and  modelled  by  Christians;  and  is 
still  administered  and  maintained  by  men  pi'ofessing  belief  in  Christ.  Can  it  then  be 
supposed,  that  impious  men  shall  with  impunity  invent  andt  publicly  utter  the  most 
horrid  blasphemies ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  constitution  not  be  endangered  : 
or  can  it  be  supposed  that  magistrates,  or  men  invested  vvith  power,  should  look  on, 
and  see  the  most  sacred  part  of  our  constitution  trampled  under  foot,  and  yet  imagine 
their  own  dignity  and  authority  to  be  secure,  which  rest  entirely  thereupon  ?  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  whoever  is  a  wise  man,  and  a  lover  of  his  country,  will  not  only  he 
solicitous  to  preserve  the  honour  of  God  sacred  and  entire ;  he  will  even  discourage 
that  prevailing  prejudice  against  tlie  dispensers  of  God's  word,  the  teachers  of  those 
salutary  doctrines,  without  which  the  public  cannot  thrive  or  subsist.  He  will  be  no 
contemner,  not  even  of  those  rites  and  ordinances  enjoined  by  law,  as  necessary  to 
imprint  and  retain  a  sense  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men.  He  will  extend  his  care 
to  the  outworks,  as  knowing  that  when  these  are  gone,  it  may  be  difficult  to  preserve 
the  rest. 

Notwithstanding  the  vain  assertion  of  those  men,  who  would  justify  the  present,  by 
saying  all  times  are  alike,  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  magistrates,  the  laws,  the  very 
constitution  of  these  realms,  have  lost  no  small  share  of  their  authority  and  reverence, 
since  this  great  growth  and  spreading  of  impious  principles.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
the  effect  is  apparent.  Whether  we  ascribe  it  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  or  to  a 
just  judgment  upon  those,  who,  having  been  careless  to  preserve  a  due  sense  of  the 
Divine  authority,  have  seen  and  shall  see  their  own  despised. 

Darius,  a  heathen  prince,  made  a  decree,  that  in  every  dominion  of  his  kingdom 
men  should  tremble  and  fear  before  God.t  Nebuchadnezzar,  likewise,  another 
heathen,  made  a  decree,  that  every  people,  nation,  and  language,  which  spoke  any- 
thing amiss  against  God,  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  their  houses  made  a  dunghill.§ 
And  if  these  things  were  done  in  Persia  and  Babylon,  surely  it  may  be  expected,  that 
impious  blasphemers  against  God,  and  his  worship,  should,  at  least,  be  discouraged 
and  put  out  of  countenance  in  these  Christian  countries.  Now,  a  constant  course  of 
disfavour  from  men  in  authority,  would  prove  a  most  effectual  check  to  all  such  mis- 
creants. When,  therefore,  they  are  public  and  bold  in  their  blasphemies,  this  is  no 
small  reflection  on  those  who  might  check  them  if  they  would. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  execution  of  the  laws,  as  the  countenance  of  those  in  autho- 
rity, that  is  wanting  to  the  maintenance  of  religion.  If  men  of  rank  and  power,  who 
have  a  share  in  distributing  justice,  and  a  voice  in  the  public  councils,  shall  be 
observed  to  neglectDivine  worship  themselves,  it  must  needs  be  a  great  temptation  for 
others  to  do  the  same.  But  if  they,  and  their  families,  should  set  a  good  example,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  men  of  less  figure  would  be  disposed  to  follow  it.  Fashions  are 
always  observed  to  descend,  and  people  are  generally  fond  of  being  in  the  fashion ; 
whence  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  the  prevaiUng  contempt  of  God's  word,  and 
estrangement  from  his  house,  to  a  degree  that  was  never  known  in  any  Christian 
country,  must  take  its  rise  from  the  irreligion  and  bad  example  of  those  who  are  styled 
the  better  sort. 

Offences  must  come,  but  woe  be  to  him  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  A  man  who 
is  entrusted  with  power  and  influence  in  his  country  hath  much  to  answer  for,  if  reli- 
gion and  virtue  suffer  through  want  of  his  authority  and  countenance.    But  in  case  he 

*  They  who  plead  a  right  to  contradict  the  laws,  can  pretend  none  for  doing  it  with  insolence  or  dis- 
respect. 

t  To  raalce  the  cause  of  such  men  tlie  cause  of  liberty  or  toleration,  would  be  monstrous.  A  man  is 
not  suffered  publicly  to  blaspheme,  therefore  he  may  not  think  freely :  a  profane  miscreant  is  not 
indulged  in  the  public  worship  of  the  devil,  therefore  a  conscientious  person  may  nol  serve  God  his  own 
way  ;  is  not  this  absurd  ? 

X  Dan.  vi.  26.  $  Ibid.  iii,23. 
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should,  by  the  vanity  of  his  discourse,  his  favour  to  wiclied  men,  or  his  own  apparent 
neglect  of  all  religious  duties,  countenance  what  he  ought  to  condemn,  and  authorise 
hy  his  own  example  what  he  ought  to  punish  ;  such  a  one,  whatever  he  may  pretend, 
is  in  fact  a  bad  patriot,  a  bail  citizen,  and  a  bad  subject,  as  well  as  a  bad  Christian. 

Our  prospect  is  very  terrible,  and  the  symptoms  grow  stronger  every  day.  The 
morals  of  a  people  are  in  this  like  their  fortunes  ;  when  they  feel  a  national  shock,  the 
worst  doth  not  shew  itself  immediately.  Things  make  a  shift  to  subsist  for  a  time  on 
the  credit  of  old  notions  and  dying  opinions.  But  the  youth  born  and  brought  up  in 
wicked  times,  without  any  bias  to  good  from  early  principle,  or  instilled  opinion,  when 
they  grow  ripe  must  be  monsters  indeed.  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  age  of  monsters 
is  not  far  off. 

Whence  this  impiety  springs,  by  what  means  it  gains  ground  among  us,  and  how  it 
may  be  remedied,  are  matters  that  deserve  the  attention  of  all  those  who  have  the 
power  and  the  will  to  serve  their  country.  And  although  many  things  look  like  a 
prelude  to  general  ruin;  although  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  we  shall  be  worse 
before  we  are  better;  yet  who  knows  what  may  ensue,  if  all  persons  in  power,  from 
the  supreme  executor  of  the  law,  down  to  a  petty  constable,  would,  in  their  several 
stations,  behave  themselves  like  men,  truly  conscious  and  mindful,  that  the  authority 
they  are  clothed  with  is  but  a  ray  derived  from  the  supreme  authority  of  Heaven? 
This  may  not  a  little  contribute  to  stem  that  torrent,  which,  from  small  beginnings, 
and  under  specious  pretences,  hath  grown  to  such  a  head,  and  daily  gathers  force 
more  and  more  to  tliat  degree,  as  threatens  ii  general  inundation  and  destruction  of 
these  realms. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE : 

OR,  AN  EXHORTATION  TO  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CLERGY  OF  IRELAND. 


Be  not  startled,  reverend  Sirs,  to  find  j'ourselves  addressed  to  by  one  of  a  different 
communion.  V/e  are  indeed  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken)  more  inclined  to  hate  for 
those  articles  wherein  we  diflijr,  than  to  love  one  another  for  those  wherein  we  agree. 
But  if  we  cannot  extinguish,  let  us  at  least  suspend  our  animosities,  and,  forgetting 
our  religious  feuds,  consider  ourselves  in  the  amiable  light  of  countrymen  and  neigh- 
bours. Let  us  for  once  turn  our  eyes  on  those  things,  in  which  we  have  one  common 
interest.  Why  should  disputes  about  faith  interrupt  the  duties  of  civil  lifel  or  the 
different  roads  we  take  to  heaven  prevent  ourtaking  the  same  steps  on  earth  1  Do  we 
not  inhabit  the  same  spot  of  ground,  breathe  the  same  air,  and  live  under  the  same 
government  ?  Why,  then,  should  we  not  conspire  in  one  and  the  same  design,  to  pro- 
mote the  common  good  of  our  country. 

We  are  all  agreed  about  the  usefulness  of  meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  we  all  sincerely  wish  our  poor  neighbours  were  better  supplied  with 
them.  Providence  and  nature  have  done  their  part;  no  country  is  better  qualified  to 
furnish  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  yet  no  people  are  worse  provided.  In  vain  is  the 
earth  fertile,  and  the  climate  benign,  if  human  labour  be  wanting.  Nature  supplies 
the  materials,  which  art  and  industry  improve  to  the  use  of  man,  and  it  is  the  want  of 
this  industry  that  occasions  all  our  other  wants. 

The  public  hath  endeavoured  to  excite  and  encourage  this  most  useful  virtue. 
Much  hath  been  done  ;  but  whether  it  be  from  the  heaviness  of  the  climate,  or  from 
the  Spanish  or  Scythian  blood  that  runs  in  their  veins,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the 
cause,  there  still  remains  in  the  natives  of  this  island  a  remarkable  antipathy  to 
labour.  You,  gentlemen,  can  alone  conquer  their  innate  hereditary  sloth.  Do  you 
then,  as  you  love  your  country,  exert  yourselves. 

You  are  known  to  have  great  influence  on  the  minds  of  your  people  ;  be  so  good  as 
to  use  this  influence  for  their  benefit.  Since  other  methods  fail,  try  what  you  can  do. 
"  Be  instant  in  season,  out  ofseason,  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort."*  Make  them  thoroughly 

*  2  Tiin.  iv.  2. 
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sensible  of  the  sin  and  folly  of  sloth.  Shew  your  charity  in  clothing  the  naked  and 
feeding  the  hungry,  which  you  may  do  by  the  mere  breath  of  your  mouths.  Give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  no  set  of  men  upon  earth  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  good  on 
easier  terms,  with  more  advantage  to  others,  and  less  pains  or  loss  to  themselves. 
Your  flocks  are  of  all  others  most  disposed  to  follow  directions,  and  of  all  others  want 
them  most ;  and  indeed  what  do  they  not  want  ? 

The  house  of  an  Irish  peasant  is  the  cave  of  poverty  ;  within,  you  see  a  pot  and  a 
little  straw  ;  without,  a  heap  of  children  tumbling  on  the  dunghill.  Their  fields  and 
gardens  are  a  lively  counterpart  of  Solomon's  description  in  the  Proverbs:  "I  went 
(saith  that  wise  king)  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void 
of  understanding,  and  lo!  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered 
the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down.''*  In  every  road  the 
ragged  ensigns  of  poverty  are  displayed  ;  you  often  meet  caravans  of  poor,  whole 
families  in  a  drove,  without  clothes  to  cover,  or  bread  to  feed  them,  both  which 
might  be  easily  procured  by  moderate  labour.  They  are  encouraged  in  this  vagabond 
life  by  the  miserable  hospitality  they  meet  with  in  every  cottage,  whose  inhabitants 
expect  the  same  kind  reception  in  their  turn,  when  they  become  beggars  themselves  ; 
beggary  being  the  last  refuse  of  these  improvident  creatures. 

if  I  seem  to  go  out  of  my  province,  or  to  prescribe  to  those  who  must  be  supposed  to 
know  their  own  business,  or  to  paint  the  lower  inhabitants  of  this  land  in  no  very 
pleasing  colours,  you  will  candidly  forgive  a  well-meant  zeal,  which  obligeth  me  to  say 
things,  rather  useful  than  agreeable,  and  to  lay  open  the  sore  in  order  to  heal  it. 

But  whatever  is  said  must  be  so  taken,  as  not  to  reflect  on  persons  of  rank  and 
education,  who  are  no  way  inferior  to  their  neighbours ;  nor  j'et  to  include  all  even  of 
the  lowest  sort,  though  it  may  well  extend  to  the  generality,  of  those  especially  in  the 
western  and  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  British  manners  have  less 
prevailed.  We  take  our  notions  from  what  we  see,  mine  are  a  faithful  transcript  from 
originals  about  me. 

The  Scythians  were  noted  for  wandering,  and  the  Spaniards  for  sloth  and  pride  ; 
our  Irish  are  behind  neither  of  these  nations,  from  which  they  descend,  in  their  re- 
spective characteristics.  "  Better  is  he  that  laboureth  and  aboundelh  in  all  things, 
than  he  that  boasteth  himself  and  wanteth  bread,''  saith  the  son  of  Sirach  ;t  but  so 
saith  not  the  Irishman.  In  my  own  family  a  kitchen-wench  refused  to  carry  out 
cinders,  because  she  was  descended  from  an  old  Irish  stock.  Never  was  there  a  more 
monstrous  conjunction  than  that  of  pride  with  beggary  ;  and  yet  this  prodigy  is  seen 
every  day  in  almost  every  part  of  this  kingdom.  At  the  same  time  these  proud  people 
are  more  destitute  than  savages,  and  more  abject  than  negroes.  The  negroes  in  our 
plantations  have  a  saying,  If  negro  was  not  negro,  Irishman  would  be  negro.  And  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  very  savages  of  America  are  better  clad  and 
better  lodged  than  the  Irish  cottagers  throughout  the  fine  fertile  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperary. 

Having  long  observed  and  bewailed  this  wretched  state  of  my  countrymen,  and  the 
insufliciency  of  several  methods  set  on  foot  to  reclaim  them,  I  have  recourse  to  your 
reverences,  as  the  dernier  resort.  Make  them  to  understand  that  you  have  their 
interest  at  heart,  that  you  persuade  them  to  work  for  their  own  sakes,  and  that  God 
hath  ordered  matters  so  as  that  they,  who  will  network  for  themselves,  must  work  for 
others.  The  terrors  of  debt,  slavery,  and  famine,  should,  one  would  think,  drive  the 
most  slothful  to  labour.  Make  them  sensible  of  these  things,  and  that  the  ends  of 
Providence  and  orderof  the  world  require  industry  in  human  creatures.  "  Man  goeth 
forth  to  bis  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening,"  saith  the  Psalmist,  when  he  is 
describing  the  beauty,  order,  and  perfection,  of  the  works  6f  God. J  But  what  saith 
the  slothful  person  ?  "  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands 
to  sleep."§  But  what  saith  the  wise  man  ?  "  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that 
travelleth  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man."|| 

All  nature  will  furnish  you  with  arguments  and  examples  against  sloth  :  "  Go  to 
the  ant,  thou  sluggard,''  cries  Solomon.  The  ant,  the  bee,  the  beetle,  and  every 
insect  but  the  drone,  read  a  lesson  of  industry  to  man.  But  the  shortest  and  most 
effectual  lesson  is  that  of  St.  Paul :  "If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."ir 
This  command  was  enjoined  the  Thessalonians,  and  equally  respects  all  Christians, 
and  indeed  all  mankind;  it  being  evident,  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  the  whole 
creation  works  together  for  good,  and  that  no  part  nas  designed  to  be  useless;  as 
therefore  the  idle  man  is  of  no  use,  it  follows  that  he  hath  no  right  to  a  subsistence. 
"  Let  them  work  (saith  the  apostle),  and  eat  their  own  bread  ;"••  not  bread  got  by 

•  Prov,  xxiv.  30,  31.  tPiov.x.  27.  J  Ps.  civ.  23. 
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begging,  nor  bread  earned  by  the  sweat  of  other  men  |  but  their  own  bread,  that 
which  is  got  by  their  own  labour.  "  Then  shalt  thou  eat  the  labour  of  thine  hands," 
saith  the  Psalnaist ;  to  which  he  adds,  "  Happy  shalt  thou  be,  and  it  shall  be  well 
with  thee  ;*  intimating,  that  to  work  and  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof  is  a  great  blessing. 

A  slothful  man's  imagination  is  apt  to  dress  up  labour  in  a  horrible  mask;  but 
horrible  as  it  is,  idleness  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  and  a  life  of  poverty  (its  necessary 
consequence)  is  far  more  painful.  It  was  the  advice  of  Pythagoras,  to  choose  the  best 
kind  of  life,  for  that  use  would  render  it  agreeable,  reconciling  men  even  to  the 
roughest  exercise.  By  practice,  pains  become  at  first  easy,  and  in  the  progress 
pleasant ;  and  this  is  so  true,  that  whoever  examines  things  will  find,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  happy  life  without  labour,  and  that  whoever  doth  not  labour  with  his 
hands,  must,  in  his  own  defence,  labour  with  his  brains. 

Certainly,  planting  and  tilling  the  earth  is  an  exercise  not  less  pleasing  than 
useful ;  it  takes  the  peasant  from  his  smoky  cabin  into  the  fresh  air  and  the  open  field, 
rendering  his  lot  far  more  desirable  than  that  of  the  sluggard,  who  lies  in  the  straw, 
or  sits  whole  days  by  the  fire. 

Convince  your  people,  that  not  only  pleasure  invites,  but  necessity  also  drives  them 
to  labour.  If  you  have  any  compassion  for  these  poor  creatures,  put  them  in  mind 
howmany  of  them  perished  in  a  late  memorable  distress,  through  want  of  that  provident 
care  against  a  hard  season,  observable  not  only  in  all  other  men,  but  even  in  irrational 
animals.  Set  before  their  eyes,  in  lively  colours,  their  own  indigent  and  sordid  lives, 
compared  with  those  of  other  people,  whose  industry  hath  procured  them  hearty  food, 
warm  clothes,  and  decent  dwellings.  Make  them  sensible  what  a  reproach  it  is,  that 
a  nation  which  makes  so  great  pretensions  to  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have  flourished 
many  ages  ago  in  arts  and  learning,  should  in  these  our  days  turn  out  a  lazy,  destitute, 
and  degenerate  race. 

Raise  your  voices,  reverend  Sirs,  exert  your  influence,  shew  your  authority  over  the 
multitude,  by  engaging  them  to  the  practice  of  an  honest  industry,  a  duty  necessary 
to  all,  and  required  in  all,  whether  Protestants,  or  Roman  Catholics,  whether  Christians, 
Jews,  or  Pagans.  Be  so  good,  among  other  points,  to  find  room  for  this,  than  which  none 
is  of  more  concern  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  your  hearers,  nor  consequently  deserves 
to  be  more  amply  or  frequently  insisted  on. 

Many  and  obvious  are  the  motives  that  recommend  this  duty.  Upon  a  subject  so 
copious  you  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say.  And  while  by  these  means 
you  rescue  your  countrymen  from  want  and  misery,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  to 
behold  your  country  itself  improved.  What  pleasure  must  it  give  you,  to  see  these 
waste  and  wild  scenes,  these  naked  ditches,  and  miserable  hovels,  exchanged  for  fine 
plantations,  rich  meadows,  well-tilled  fields,  and  neat  dwellings  ;  to  see  people  well 
fed,  and  well  clad,  instead  of  famished,  ragged  scarecrows  ;  and  those  very  persons 
tilling  the  fields  that  used  to  beg  in  the  streets. 

Neither  ought  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  to  frighten  you  from  attempting  it. 
It  must  be  confessed,  a  habit  of  industry  is  not  at  once  introduced  ;  neighbour,  never- 
theless, will  emulate  neighbour,  and  the  contagion  of  good  example  will  spread  as 
surely  as  of  bad,  though  perhaps  not  so  speedily.  It  may  be  hoped  there  are  many 
that  would  be  allured  by  a  plentiful  and  decent  manner  of  life  to  take  pains,  especially 
when  they  observe  it  to  be  attained  by  the  industry  of  their  neighbours,  in  no  sort 
better  qualified  than  themselves. 

If  the  same  gentle  spirit  of  sloth  did  not  soothe  our  squires  as  well  as  peasants,  one 
would  imagine  there  should  be  no  idle  hands  among  us.  Alas  I  how  many  incentives 
to  industry  offer  themselves  in  this  island,  crying  aloud  to  the  inhabitants  for  work  ? 
Roads  to  be  repaired,  rivers  made  navigable,  fisheries  on  the  coasts,  mines  to  be 
wrought,  plantations  to  be  raised,  manufactures  improved,  and,  above  all,  lands  to  be 
tilled,  and  sowed  with  all  sorts  of  grain. 

When  so  many  circumstances  provoke  and  animate  your  people  to  labour ;  when 
their  private  wants,  and  the  necessities  of  the  public;  when  the  laws,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  very  country  calls  upon  them  ;  you  cannot  think  it  becomes  you  alone  to  be 
silent,  or  hindmost  in  every  pi-oject  for  promoting  the  public  good.  Why  should  you, 
whose  influence  is  greatest,  be  least  active  1  Why  should  you,  whose  words  are  most 
likely  to  prevail,  say  least  in  the  common  cause  ■? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  discouragements  attending  those  of  your  communion  are 
a  bar  againstall  endeavours  for  exciting  them  to  a  laudable  industry.  Men  are  stirred 
up  to  labour  by  the  prospect  of  bettering  their  fortunes,  by  getting  estates,  or  employ- 
ments ;  but  those  who  are  limited  in  the  purchase  of  estates,  and  excluded  from  all 
civil  employments,  are  deprived  of  those  spurs  to  industry. 

*  Ps.  cxxviii.  2. 
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To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  admitting  these  considerations  do,  in  some  measure, 
damp  industry  and  ambition  in  persons  of  a  certain  ranlt,  yet  they  can  I)e  no  let  to  the 
industry  of  poor  people,  or  supply  an  argument  against  endeavouring  to  procure 
meat,  drink,  and  clothes.  It  is  not  proposed,  that  you  should  persuade  the  better 
sort  to  acquire  estates,  or  qualify  themselves  for  becoming  magistrates  ;  but  only  that 
you  should  set  the  lowest  of  the  people  at  work,  to  provide  themselves  with  necessaries, 
and  supply  the  wants  of  nature. 

It  will  be  alleged  in  excuse  of  their  idleness,  that  the  country  people  want  encourage- 
ment to  labour,  as  not  having  a  property  in  the  lands.  There  is  small  encouragement,  say 
you,  for  them  to  build  or  plant  upon  another's  land,  wherein  they  have  only  a  temporary 
interest.  To  which  I  answer,  that  life  itself  is  but  temporary ;  that  all  tenures  are  not 
of  the  same  kind ;  that  the  case  of  our  English  and  the  original  Irish  is  equal  in  this 
respect ;  and  that  the  true  Aborigines,  or  natural  Irish,  are  noted  for  want  of  industry  in 
improving  even  on  their  own  lands,  whereof  they  have  both  possession  and  property. 

How  many  industrious  persons  are  there  in  all  civilized  countries,  without  any  pro- 
perty in  lands,  or  any  prospect  of  estates,  or  employments!  Industry  never  fails  to 
reward  her  votaries.  There  is  no  one  but  can  earn  a  little,  and  little  added  to  little 
makes  a  heap.  In  this  fertile  and  plentiful  island,  none  can  perish  for  want  but  the 
idle  and  improvident.  None  who  have  industry,  frugality,  and  foresight  but  may  get 
into  tolerable,  if  not  wealthy,  circumstances.  Are  notall  trades  and  manufactuies  open 
to  those  of  your  communion?  Have  you  not  the  same  free  use,  and  may  you  not 
make  the  same  advantage,  of  fairs  and  markets  as  other  men  'i  T)o  you  pay  higher 
duties,  or  are  you  liable  to  greater  impositions,  than  your  fellow-subjects?  And  are 
not  the  public  premiums  and  encouragements  given  indifferently  to  artists  of  all  com- 
munions ?  Have  not,  in  fact,  those  of  your  communion  a  very  great  share  of  the 
commerce  of  this  kingdom  in  their  hands  ?  And  is  not  more  to  be  got  by  this  than 
by  purchasing  estates,  or  possessing  civil  employments,  whose  incomes  are  often 
attended  with  large  expenses? 

A  tight  house,  warm  apparel,  and  wholesome  food,  are  sufficient  motives  to  labour. 
If  all  had  them,  we  should  be  a  flourishing  nation.  And  if  those  who  take  pains  may 
have  them,  those  who  will  not  take  pains  are  not  to  be  pitied  ;  they  are  to  be  looked 
on  and  treated  as  drones,  the  pest  and  disgrace  of  society. 

It  will  be  said,  the  hardness  of  the  landlord  cramps  the  industry  of  the  tenant.  But 
if  rent  be  high,  and  the  landlord  rigorous,  there  is  more  need  of  industry  in  the 
tenant.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Holland  taxes  are  much  higher,  and  rent  both  of 
land  and  houses  far  dearer,  than  in  Ireland.  But  this  is  no  objection  or  impediment 
to  the  industry  of  the  people,  who  are  rather  animated  and  spurred  on  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  labour,  that  is  not  to  be  got  without  it. 

You  will  say,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  plausible  discourse  on  industry,  and  its 
advantages;  hut  what  can  be  expected  for  poor  creatures,  who  are  destitute  of  all 
conveniences  for  exerting  their  industry,  who  have  nothing  to  improve  upon,  nothing 
to  begin  the  world  with?  I  answer,  they  have  iheir  four  quarters,  and  five  senses. 
Is  it  nothing  to  possess  the  bodily  organs  sound  and  entire?  That  wonderful  machine, 
the  hand,  was  it  formed  to  be  idle  ? 

Was  there  but  will  to  work,  there  are  not  wanting  in  this  island  either  opportunities 
or  encouragements.  Spinning  alone  might  employ  all  idle  hands  (children  as  well  as 
parents),  being  soon  learned,  easily  performed,  and  neverfailing  of  a  market,  requiring 
neither  wit  nor  strength,  but  suited  to  all  ages  and  capacities.  The  public  provides 
utensils,  and  persons  for  teaching  the  use  of  them  ;  but  the  public  cannot  provide  a 
heart  and  will  to  be  industrious.  These,  I  will  not  deny,  may  be  found  in  several 
persons  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  wherever  they  are  found,  the  com- 
fortable effects  shew  themselves.  But  seldom,  very  seldom,  are  they  found  in  these 
southern  people,  whose  indolence  figureth  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  is  proof  against  all 
encouragement. 

But  you  will  insist,  how  can  a  poor  man,  whose  daily  labour  goes  for  the  payment  of  his 
rent,  be  able  to  provide  present  necessaries  for  his  family,  much  less  to  lay  up  a  store 
for  the  future  ?  It  must  be  owned,  a  considerable  share  of  the  poor  man's  time  and 
labour  goes  towards  paying  his  rent.  But  how  are  his  wife  and  children  employed,  or 
how  doth  he  employ  himself  the  rest  of  his  time  ?  The  same  work  tires,  but  different 
works  relieve.  Where  there  is  a  true  spirit  of  industry,  there  will  never  be  wanting 
something  to  do,  without  doors  or  within,  by  candle-light  if  not  by  day-light.  Labor 
ipse  voluptas,  saith  the  poet,  and  this  is  verified  in  fact. 

In  England,  when  the  labour  of  the  field  is  over,  it  is  usual  for  men  to  betake 
themselves  to  some  other  labour  of  a  different  kind.  In  the  northern  parts  of  that 
industrious  land,  the  inhabitants  meet,  a  jolly  crew,  at  one  another's  houses,  where 
they  merrily  and  frugally  pass  the  long  and  dark  winter  e,venings ;  several  families,  by 
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the  same  light  and  the  same  fire,  working  at  their  different  manufactures  of  wool,  flax, 
or  hemp ",  company,  mean  while,  mutually  cheering  and  provoking  to  labour.  In  certain 
other  parts  you  may  see,*  on  a  summer's  evening,  the  common  labourers  sitting  along 
the  streets  of  a  town  or  village,  each  at  his  own  door,  with  a  cushion  before  him 
making  bone-lace,  and  earning  more  in  an  evening's  pastime  than  an  Irish  family 
would  in  a  whole  day.  Those  people,  instead  of  closing  the  day  with  a  game  on  greasy 
cards,  or  lying  stretched  befoTe  the  fire,  pass  their  time  much  more  cheerfully  in  some 
useful  employment,  which  custom  hath  rendered  light  and  agreeable. 

But  admitting,  for  the  various  reasons  above  alleged,  that  it  is  impossible  for  our 
cottagers  to  be  rich,  yet  it  is  certain  they  may  be  clean.  Now  bring  them  to  be 
cleanly,  and  your  work  is  half  done.  A  little  washing,  scrubbing,  and  rubbing, 
bestowed  on  their  persons  and  houses,  would  introduce  a  sort  of  industry,  and  in- 
dustry in  any  one  kind  is  apt  to  beget  it  in  another. 

Indolence  in  dirt  is  a  terrible  symptom,  which  shews  itself  in  our  lower  Irish  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  people  on  this  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  will  venture  to 
add,  that  look  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  you  shall  not  find  a  clean  house  inhabited 
by  cleanly  people,  and  yet  wanting  necessaries  ;  the  same  spirit  of  industry  that  keeps 
folk  clean,  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  also  in  food  and  raiment. 

But,  alas!  our  poor  Irish  are  wedded  to  dirtupon  principle.  It  is  with  some  of  them 
a  maxim,  that  the  way  to  make  children  thrive  is  to  lieep  them  dirty.  And  I  do  verily 
believe,  that  the  familiarity  with  dirt,  contracted  and  nourished  from  their  infancy,  is 
one  great  cause  of  that  sloth  which  attends  them  in  every  stage  of  life.  Were  children 
but  brought  up  in  an  abhorrence  of  dirt,  and  obliged  to  keep  themselves  clean,  they 
would  have  something  to  do,  whereas  they  now  do  nothing. 

It  is  past  all  doubt,  that  those  who  arc  educated  in  a  supine  neglect  of  all  things, 
either  profitable  or  decent,  must  needs  contract  a  sleepiness  and  indolence,  which  doth 
necessarily  lead  to  poverty,  and  every  other  distress  thatattends  it.  "  Love  not  sleep 
(cries  Solomon),  lest  thou  come  to  poverty  ;  open  thine  eyes  and  thou  shalt  be  satis- 
fied with  bread."t  It  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  you  would  persuade 
parents  to  inure  their  children  betimes  to  a  habit  of  industry,  as  the  surest  way  to  shun 
the  miseries  that  must  otherwise  befal  them. 

An  early  habit,  whether  of  sloth  or  diligence,  will  not  fail  to  shew  itself  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  a  man's  life.  "  Train  up  a  child  (saith  the  wise  man)  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."J  The  first  tincture  often 
leaves  so  deep  a  stain  as  no  afterthought  or  endeavour  can  wash  out.  Hence  sloth  in 
some  minds  is  proof  against  all  arguments  and  examples  whatsoever,  all  motives  of 
interest  and  duty,  all  impressions  even  of  cold  and  hunger.  This  habit  rooted  in  the 
child,  grows  up  and  adheres  to  the  man,  producing  a  general  listlessness,  and  aversion 
from  labour.    This  I  take  to  be  our  great  calamity. 

For  admitting,  that  some  of  our  squires  and  landlords  are  vultures  with  iron  bowels, 
and  that  their  hardness  and  severity  are  a  great  discouragement  to  the  tenant,  who 
will  naturally  prefer  want  and  ease  before  want  and  toil ;  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
admitted,  that  neither  is  the  landlord,  generally  speaking,  so  hard,  nor  the  climate 
so  severe,  nor  the  soil  so  ungrateful,  as  not  to  answer  the  husbandman's  labour,  where 
there  is  a  spirit  of  industry ;  the  want  of  which  is  the  true  cause  of  our  national  dis- 
tress.    Of  this  there  are  many  evident  proofs. 

I  have  myself  known  a  man,  from  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  without  friends  or 
education,  not  knowing  so  much  as  to  write  or  read,  bred  to  no  trade  or  calling,  by 
pure  dint  of  day-labour,  frugality,  and  foresight,  to  have  grown  wealthy,  even  in  this 
island,  and  under  all  the  abovemcntioncd  disadvantages.  And  what  is  done  by  one,  is 
possible  to  another. 

In  Holland,  a  child  five  years  old  is  maintained  by  its  own  labour  ;  in  Ireland  many 
children  of  twice  that  age  do  nothing  but  steal,  or  encumber  the  hearth  and  dunghill. 
This  shameful  neglect  of  education  shews  itself  through  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives,  in  a  matchless  sloth  bred  in  the  very  bone,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
outward  hardship  or  discouragement  whatever.  It  is  the  native  colour,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  and  complexion  of  the  people.  Dutch,  English,  French,  or  Flemish,  cannot 
match  them. 

Mark  an  Irishman  at  work  in  the  field  ;  if  a  coach  or  horseman  go  by,  he  is  sure  to 
suspend  his  labour,  and  stand  staring  until  they  are  out  of  sight.  A  neighbour  of 
mine  made  it  his  remark  in  a  journey  from  London  to  Bristol,  that  all  the  labourers,  of 
whom  he  inquired  the  road,  constantly  answered  without  looking  up,  or  interrupting 
their  work,  except  one  who  stood  staring  and  leaning  on  his  spade,  and  him  he  found 
to  be  an  Irishtnan. 

•  E.  G.  Newport  Pagnel  in  Buckiosbaroshirc.  -f  Prov,  xx.  13.  i  Frov. xxii.  6. 
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It  is  a  shameful  thing,  and  peculin*  to  this  nation,  to  eee  lusty  vagabonds  itrolling 
about  the  country,  and  begging  without  any  pretence  to  beg.  Aslc  them  why  tliey  do 
not  labour  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  they  will  tell  you,  they  want  employment  ;  ofl'er 
to  employ  them,  and  they  shall  refuse  your  oft'er  ;  or  if  you  get  them  to  work  one  dayi 
you  may  be  sure  not  to  see  them  the  next.  I  have  known  them  decline  even  the 
lightest  labour,  that  of  hay-making,  having  at  the  same  time  neither  clothes  for  their 
backs,  nor  food  for  their  bellies. 
_  A  sorC'  leg  is  an  estate  to  such  a  fellow,  and  this  may  be  easily  got,  and  continued 
with  small  trouble.  Such  is  their  laziness,  that  rather  than  work  they  will  cherish  a 
distemper.  This  I  know  to  be  true,  having  seen  more  than  one  instance,  wherein  the 
second  nature  so  far  prevailed  over  the  first,  that  sloth  was  preferred  to  health.  To 
these  beggars,  who  make  much  of  their  sores,  and  prolong  their  diseases,  you  cannot 
do  a  more  thankless  office  than  cure  them,  except  it  be  to  shave  their  beards,  which 
conciliate  a  reverence  to  that  order  of  men. 

It  is  indeed  a  difficult  task  to  reclaim  such  fellows  from  their  slothful  and  brutal 
manner  of  life,  to  which  they  seem  wedded  with  an  attachment  that  no  temporal 
motives  can  conquer;  nor  is  there,  humanly  speaking,  any  hopes  they  will  amend, 
except  their  respect  for  your  lessons,  and  fear  of  something  beyond  the  grave  be  able 
to  work  a  change  in  them. 

Certainly,  if  I  may  advise,  you  should,  in  return  for  the  lenity  and  indulgence  of 
the  government,  endeavour  to  make  yourselves  useful  to  the  public  ;  and  this  will  best 
be  performed,  by  rousing  your  poor  countrymen  from  their  beloved  sloth.  I  shall  not 
now  dispute  the  truth  or  importance  of  other  points,  but  will  venture  to  say,  that 
you  may  still  find  time  to  inculcate  this  doctrine  of  an  honest  industry,  and  that  this 
would  by  no  means  be  time  thrown  away,  if  promoting  your  country's  interest,  and 
rescuing  so  many  unhappy  wretches  of  your  communion  from  beggary  or  the  gallows, 
be  thought  worthy  of  your  pains. 

It  should  seem  you  cannot  in  your  sermons  do  better  than  inveigh  against  idleness, 
that  extensive  parent  of  many  miseries  and  many  sins  ;  idleness,  the  mother  of  hunger 
and  sister  of  theft :  idleness,  which,  the  son  of  Sirach  assures,  teacheth  many  vices. 

The  same  doctrine  is  often  preached  from  the  gallows.  And  indeed  tiie  poverty, 
nakedness,  and  famine,  which  idleness  entaileth  on  her  votaries,  do  make  men  so 
wretched,  that  they  may  well  think  it  better  to  die  than  to  live  such  lives.  Hence  a 
courage  for  all  villainous  undertakings,  which,  bringing  men  to  a  shameful  death,  do 
then  open  their  eyes  when  they  are  going  to  be  closed  for  ever. 

If  you  have  any  regard  (as  it  is  not  to  be  doubted)  either  for  the  souls  or  bodies  of 
your  people,  or  even  for  your  own  interest  and  credit,  you  cannot  fail  to  inveigh 
against  this  crying  sin  of  your  country.  Seeing  you  are  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  should 
you  not  in  prudence  try  to  reconcile  yourselves  to  the  favour  of  the  public  ;  and  can 
you  do  this  more  effectually,  than  by  co-operating  with  the  public  spirit  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  men  in  power  1 

Were  this  but  done  heartily,  would  you  but  "  be  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season, 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,"*  such  is  the  ascendant  you  have  gained  over  the  people 
that  we  might  soon  expect  to  see  the  good  effects  thereof.  We  might  hope  "  that  our 
garners  would  be  soon  full,  affording  all  manner  of  store,  that  our  sheep  would  bring 
forth  thousands,  that  our  oxen  would  be  strong  to  labour,  that  there  would  be  no 
breaking  in,  nor  going  out  (no  robbery,  nor  migration  for  bread  ;)  and  that  there 
would  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets."t 

It  stands  you  upon  to  act  with  vigour  in  this  cause,  and  shake  oil"  the  shackles  of 
sloth  from  your  countrymen,  the  rather,  because  there  be  some  who  surmise,  that 
yourselves  have  put  them  on.  Right  or  wrong,  men  will  be  apt  to  judge  of  your 
doctrines  by  their  fruits.  It  will  reflect  small  honour  on  their  teachers,  if  instead  of 
honesty  and  industry  those  of  your  communion  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
contrary  qualities,  or  if  the  nation  converted  by  the  great  and  glorious  St.  Patrick 
should,  above  all  other  nations,  be  stigmatized  and  marked  out  as  good  for  nothing. 

I  can  never  suppose  you  so  much  your  own  enemies,  as  to  be  friends  to  this  odious 
sloth.  But  were  this  once  abolished,  and  a  laudable  industry  introduced  in  its  stead, 
it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  who  are  to  be  gainers  ?  I  answer,  your  reverences  are  like  to 
be  great  gainers ;  for  every  penny  you  now  gain  you  will  gain  a  shilling:  you  would 
gain  also  in  your  credit;  and  your  lives  would  be  more  comfortable. 

You  need  not  be  told,  how  hard  it  is  to  rake  from  rags  and  penury  a  tolerable  sub- 
sistence ;  or  how  offensive  to  perform  the  duties  of  your  function,  admidst  stench  and 
nastiness;  or  how  much  things  would  change  for  the  better,  in  proportion  to  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  your  flocks.    Duty  as  well  as  interest  calls  upon  you  to  clothe  the  naked, 

*  ^  Tim,  iv.  2,  t  Psalm  cxliv.  13, 
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and  feed  the  hungry,  by  persuading  them  to  "  eat  (in  the  apostle's  phrase)  theif  own 
bread  ;"  or,  as  the  Psalmist  expresseth  it,  "  the  labour  of  their  own  hands."  By  in- 
spiring your  flocks  with  a  love  of  industry,  you  will  at  once  strike  at  the  root  of  many 
vices,  and  dispose  them  to  practise  many  virtues.  This  therefore  is  the  readiest  way 
to  improve  them. 

Consult  your  superiors.  They  shall  tell  you  the  doctrine  here  delivered  is  a  sound 
catholic  doctrine,  not  limited  to  protestants,  but  extending  to  all,  and  admitted  by 
all,  whether  protestants  or  Roman  catholics.  Christians  or  Mahometans,  Jews  or 
gentiles.  And  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  extent,  so  it  is  also  of  the  highest  importance. 
St.  Paul  expressly  saith,  that  "  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those 
of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.''  * 

In  vain,  then,  do  you  endeavour  to  make  men  orthodox  in  points  of  faith,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  eves  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  you  suffer  them  to  be  worse  than 
infidels,  than  those  "who  have  no  faith  at  all.  There  is  something  it  seems  worse  than 
even  infidelity  ;  and  to  incite  and  stimulate  you  to  put  away  that  cursed  thing  from 
among  you,  is  the  design  and  aim  of  this  address.  The  doctrine  we  recommend  is  an 
evident  branch  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  it  was  taught  by  prophets,  inculcated  by 
apostles,  encouraged  and  enforced  by  philosophers,  legislators,  and  all  wise  states,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Let  me  therefore  entreat  you  to  exert  yourselves, 
"  to  be  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  rebuke,  reprove,  exhort."  Take  all  opportu- 
nities to  drive  the  lion  out  of  the  way;  raise  your  voices,  omit  no  occasion,  public  or 
private,  of  awakening  your  wretched  countrymen  from  their  sweet  dream  of  sloth. 

Many  suspect  your  religion  to  be  the  cause  of  that  notorious  idleness,  which  pre- 
vails so  generally  among  the  natives  of  this  island,  as  if  the  Roman  catholic  faith  were 
inconsistent  with  an  honest  diligence  in  a  man's  calling.  But  whoever  considers  the 
great  spirit  of  industry  that  reigns  in  Flanders  and  France,  and  even  beyond  the  Alps, 
must  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  groundless  suspicion.  In  Piedmont  and  Genoa,  in  the 
Milanese  and  the  Venetian  state,  and  indeed  throughout  all  Lombardy,  how  well  is 
the  soil  cultivated,  and  what  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet,  paper,  and  other  commo- 
dities, flourish^  The  King  of  Sardinia  will  suffer  no  idle  hands  in  his  territories,  no 
beggar  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  another's  brow ;  it  has  even  been  made  penal  at  Turin,  to 
relieve  a  strolling  beggar.  To  which  I  might  add,  that  the  person,  whose  authority 
will  be  of  the  greatest  weight  with  you,  even  the  Pope  himself,  is  at  this  day  endea- 
vouring to  put  new  life  into  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  his  country. 

Though  I  am  in  no  secret  of  the  court  of  Rome,  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
neither  pope,  nor  cardinals,  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  those  of  their  communion 
are  distinguished,  above  all  others,  by  sloth,  dirt,  and  beggary;  or  be  displeased  at 
your  endeavouring  to  rescue  them  from  the  reproach  of  such  an  infamous  distinction. 

The  case  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  ;  what  we  urge  is  enforced  by  every  motive  that  can 
work  on  a  reasonable  mind.  The  good  of  your  country,  your  own  private  interest, 
the  duty  of  your  function,  the  cries  and  distresses  ol  the  poor,  do  with  one  voice  call 
for  your  assistance.  And  if  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  right  and  just,  if  agreeable 
both  to  reason  and  religion,  if  coincident  with  the  views  both  of  your  temporal  and 
spiritual  superiors,  it  is  to  he  hoped  this  address  may  find  a  favourable  reception, 
and  that  a  zeal  for  disputed  points  will  not  hinder  your  concurring  to  propagate  so  plain 
,     and  useful  a  doctrine,  wherein  we  are  all  agreed. 

When  a  leak  is  to  be  stopped,  or  a  fire  extinguished,  do  not  all  hands  co-operate 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  party?  Or  if  I  am  fallen  into  a  ditch,  shall  I  not  suffer 
a  man  to  help  me  out,  until  I  have  first  examined  his  creed  ?  Or  when  I  am  sick,  shall 
I  refuse  the  physic,  because  my  physician  doth  or  doth  not  believe  the  pope's 
supremacy? 

Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  But,  in  truth,  I  am  no  enemy  to  your  persons,  whatever 
I  may  think  of  your  tenets.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  your  sincere  well-wisher.  I 
consider  you  as  my  countrymen,  as  fellow-subjects,  as  professing  belief  in  the  same 
Christ.  And  I  do  most  sincerely  wish,  there  was  no  other  contest  between  us  but 
Who  shall  most  completely  practise  the  precepts  of  him  by  whose  name  we  are  called,  and 
w/iose  disciples  we  all  pro/ess  to  be. 

'  1  Till).,  V,  8, 


A    LETTER 

TO  THE  UOMAN  CATHOLICS  OF  THE  DIOCESE 
OF  CLOYNE, 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  LATE  REBELLION,  A.  D.  1745. 

My  Countrymen  and  Fellow-subjects, 

Notwithstanding  the  differences  of  our  religious  opinions,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
wanting  in  any  instance  of  humanity  or  good  neighbourhood  to  any  of  you.  For  which 
reason  I  find  myself  strongly  inclined,  at  this  critical  juncture,  to  put  you  in  mind, 
that  you  have  been  treated  with  a  truly  Christian  lenity  under  the  present  government ; 
that  your  persons  have  been  protected,  and  your  properties  secured  by  equal  laws :  and 
that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  as  well  as  ungrateful  to  forfeit  these  advantages,  by 
making  yourselves  tools  to  the  ambition  of  foreign  princes,  who  fancy  it  expedient  to 
raise  disturbances  among  us  at  present,  but  as  soon  as  their  own  ends  are  served,  will 
not  fail  to  abandon  you,  as  they  have  always  done. 

Is  it  not  evident,  that  your  true  interest  consists  in  lying  still,  and  waiting  the  event, 
since  Ireland  must  necessarily  follow  the  fate  of  England  ;  and  that  therefore  prudence 
and  policy  prescribe  quiet  to  the  Roman  catholics  of  this  kingdom,  who  in  case  a 
change  of  hands  should  not  succeed,  after  your  attempting  to  bring  it  about,  must  then 
expect  to  be  on  a  worse  foot  than  ever  ? 

But  we  will  suppose  it  succeeds  to  your  wish.  What  then?  Would  not  this  under- 
mine even  your  own  interests  and  fortune,  which  are  often  interwoven  with  those  of  your 
neighbours  1  Would  not  all  those,  who  have  debts  or  money,  or  other  effects  in  the 
hands  of  protestants,  be  fellow-sufferers  with  them  1  Would  not  all  those,  who  hold 
under  the  acts  of  settlement,  be  as  liable  as  protestants  themselves  to  be  dispossessed 
by  the  old  proprietors'!  Or,  can  even  those,  who  are  styled  proprietors,  flatter  them- 
selves with  hopes  of  possessing  the  estates  which  they  claim,  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
would  be  given  to  favourites  (perhaps  to  foreigners),  who  are  near  the  person,  or  who 
fought  the  battles,  of  their  master. 

Under  protestant  governments,  those  of  your  communion  have  formerly  enjoyed  a 
greater  share  of  the  lands  of  this  kingdom,  and  more  ample  privileges.  You  bore  your 
part  in  the  magistracy  and  the  legislature,  and  could  complain  of  no  hardships  on  the 
score  of  your  religion.  If  these  advantages  have  been  since  impaired  or  lost,  was  it  not 
by  the  wrong  measures  yourselves  took  to  enlarge  them,  in  several  successive  attempts, 
each  of  which  left  you  weaker  and  in  a  worse  condition  than  you  were  before  t  And 
this,  notwithstanding  the  vaunted  succours  of  France  and  Spain,  whose  vain  efforts  in 
conjunction  with  yours  constantly  recoiled  on  your  own  heads,  even  when  your  numbers 
and  circumstances  were  far  more  considerable  than  they  now  are  ? 

You  all  know  these  things  to  be  true.  I  appeal  to  your  own  breasts.  Dear-bought 
experience  hath  taught  you,  and  past  times  instruct  the  present.  But  perhaps  you 
follow  conscience  rather  than  interest.  Will  any  men  amongst  you  pretend  to  plead 
conscience  against  being  quiet,  or  against  paying  allegiance  and  peaceable  submission 
to  a  protestant  prince,  which  the  first  Christians  paid  even  to  heathen,  and  which  those 
of  your  communion,  at  this  day,  pay  to  Mahometan  and  to  idolatrous  princes  in 
Turkey  and  China,  and  which  you  yourselves  have  so  often  professed  to  pay  to  our 
present  gracious  sovereign  ?  Conscience  is  quite  out  of  the  case.  And  what  man  in 
his  senses  would  engage  in  a  dangerous  course,  to  which  neither  interest  doth  invite,  nor 
conscience  oblige  him  1 

1  heartily  wish,  that  this  advice  may  be  as  well  taken  as  it  is  meant,  and  tliat  you 
may  maturely  consider  your  true  interest,  rather  than  rashly  repeat  the  same  errors 
which  you  have  so  often  repented  of.  So  recommending  you  to  the  merciful  guidance 
of  Almighty  God,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Your  real  well-wisher, 

GEORGE  CLOYNE. 


MAXIMS 

CONCERNING    PATRIOTISM. 


1.  Every  man,  by  consulting  liis  own  hoart,  may  easily  know  whether  he  is  or  is 
not  a  patriot.     But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the  by-standcrs. 

2.  Being  loud  and  vehement  either  against  a  court,  or  for  a  court,  is  no  proof  of 
patriotism. 

3.  A  man  whose  passion  for  money  runs  high  bids  fair  for  being  no  patriot.  And 
he  likewise  whose  appetite  is  keen  for  power. 

4.  A  native  than  a  foreigner,  a  married  man  than  a  baclielor,  a  believer  than  an 
infidel,  has  a  better  chance  for  being  a  patriot. 

5.  It  is  impossible  an  epicure  should  be  a  patriot. 

6.  It  is  impossible  a  man  who  cheats  at  cards,  or  cogs  the  dice,  should  be  a  patriot. 

7.  It  is  impossible  a  man  who  is  false  to  his  friends  and  neighbours  should  be  true 
to  the  public. 

8.  Every  knave  is  a  thorough  knave.   And  a  thorough  knave  is  a  knave  throughout. 

9.  A  man  who  hath  no  sense  of  God  or  conscience :  would  you  make  such  a  one 
guardian  to  your  child  ?    If  not,  why  guardian  to  the  state  .' 

10.  A  sot,  a  beast,  benumbed  and  stupefied  by  excess,  is  good  for  nothing,  much 
less  to  make  a  patriot  of. 

11.  A  fop  or  man  of  pleasure  makes  but  a  scurvy  patriot. 

12.  A  sullen  churlish  man,  who  loves  nobody,  will  hardly  love  his  country. 

13.  The  love  of  praise  and  esteem  may  do  something:  but  to  make  a  true  patriot 
there  must  be  an  inwai-d  sense  of  duty  and  conscience. 

14.  Honesty  (like  other  things)  grows  from  its  proper  seed,  good  principles  early 
laid  in  the  mind. 

15.  To  be  a  real  patriot,  a  man  must  consider  his  countrymen  as  God's  creatures, 
and  himself  as  accountable  for  his  acting  towards  them. 

16.  If  pro  aris  etfocis  be  the  life  of  patriotism,  he  who  hath  no  religion  or  no  home 
makes  a  suspected  patriot. 

17.  No  man  perjures  himself  for  the  sake  of  conscience. 

18.  There  is  an  easy  way  of  reconciling  malecontents. — Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus 
hunc  lenire  dohrem,  &c. 

19.  A  good  groom  will  rather  stroke  than  strike. 

20.  He  who  saith  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  man,  you  may  be  sure  is  him- 
self a  knave. 

21.  I  have  no  opinion  of  your  bumper  patriots.  Some  eat,  some  drink,  some 
quarrel,  for  their  country.     Modern  Patriotism  ! 

22.  Ibycus  is  a  carking,  griping,  closelisted  fellow.  It  is  odds  that  Ibycus  is  not  a 
patriot. 

23.  We  are  not  to  think  every  clamorous  haranguer,  or  every  splenetic  repiner 
against  a  court,  is  therefore  a  patriot. 

24.  A  patriot  is  one  who  heartily  wisheth  the  public  prosperity,  and  doth  not  only 
wish,  but  also  study  and  endeavour  to  promote  it. 

25.  Gamesters,  fops,  rakes,  bullies,  stockjobbers  :  alas  !  what  patriots ! 

26.  Some  writers  have  thought  it  impossible  that  men  should  be  brought  to  laugh  at 
public  spirit.     Yet  this  hath  been  done  in  the  present  age. 

27.  The  patriot  aims  at  his  private  good  in  the  public.  The  knave  makes  the  public 
subservient  to  his  private  interest.  The  former  considers  himself  as  part  of  a  whole, 
the  latter  considers  himself  as  the  whole. 

28.  There  is  and  ever  will  be  a  natural  strife  between  court  and  country.  The  one 
will  get  as  much,  and  the  other  give  as  little,  as  it  can.  How  must  the  patriot  behave 
himself? 

29.  He  gives  the  necessary.  If  he  gives  more,  it  is  with  a  view  of  gaining  more  to 
his  country. 

30.  A  patriot  will  never  barter  the  public  money  for  his  private  gain. 

31.  Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed,  physical  evil  may  be  incurred,  either  to 
avoid  a  greater  evil,  or  to  procure  a  good. 

32.  Where  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism 
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33.  In  your  man  of  business,  it  is  easier  to  me&t  with  a  good  head  tlian  a  good 
heart. 

34.  A  patriot  will  admit  there  may  be  honest  men,  and  that  honest  men  may  differ. 

35.  He  that  always  blames,  or  always  praises,  is  no  patriot. 

36.  Were  all  sweet  and  sneaking  courtiers,  or  were  all  sour  malecontents ;  in  either 
case  the  public  would  thrive  but  ill. 

37.  A  patriot  would  hardly  wish  there  was  no  contrast  in  the  state. 

38.  Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  inaction. 

39.  A  man  rages,  rails,  and  raves ;  1  suspect  his  patriotism. 

40.  The  fawning  courtier  and  the  surly  squire  often  mean  the  same  thing,  each  his 
own  interest. 

41.  A  patriot  will  esteem  no  man  for  being  of  his  party. 

42.  The  factious  man  is  apt  to  mistake  himself  for  a  patriot. 


THE    aUERIST. 

CONTAINING    SEVERAL   QUERIES,    PROPOSED    TO 
THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

The  Querist  was  first  printed  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five; 
since  which  time  the  face  of  things  is  somewhat  changed.  In  this  edition  some  altera, 
tions  liave  been  made.  The  three  parts  are  published  in  one  ;  some  few  queries  are 
added,  and  many  omitted,  particularly  of  those  relating  to  the  sketch  or  plan  of  a 
national  bank  ;  which  it  may  be  time  enough  to  take  again  in  hand,  when  the  public 
shall  seem  disposed  to  make  use  of  such  an  expedient.  I  had  determined  with  myself 
never  to  prefix  my  name  to  the  Querist,  but  in  the  last  edition  was  overruled  by  a 
friend,  who  was  remarkable  for  pursuing  the  public  interest  with  as  much  diligence  as 
others  do  their  own.  I  apprehend  the  same  censure  on  this,  that  I  incurred  upon 
another  occasion,  for  meddling  out  of  my  profession.  Though  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked,  by  pi-omoting  an  honest  industry,  will,  perhaps,  be  deemed  no 
improper  employment  for  a  clergyman,  who  still  thinks  himself  a  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth. As  the  sum  of  human  happiness  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  goods  of 
mind,  body,  and  fortune,  I  would  fain  make  my  studies  of  some  use  to  mankind,  with 
regard  to  each  of  these  three  particulars,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  faulty  or 
indecent  in  any  man,  of  what  profession  soever,  to  offer  his  mite  towards  improving 
the  manners,  health,  and  prosperity  of  his  fellow  creatures. 


Qu.  1.  Whether  there  ever  was,  is,  or  will  be,  an  industrious  nation  poor,  or  an 
idle  rich? 

2.  Whether  a  people  can  be  called  poor,  where  the  common  sort  are  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged  ? 

3.  Whether  the  drift  and  aim  of  every  wise  state  should  not  be,  to  encourage  indus- 
try in  its  members  ?  And,  whether  those,  who  employ  neither  heads  nor  hands  for  the 
common  benefit,  deserve  not  to  be  expelled  like  drones  out  of  a  well-governed  state  ? 

4.  Whether  the  four  elements,  and  man's  labour  therein,  be  not  the  true  source  of 
wealth } 
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5.  Whether  money  be  not  only  so  far  useful,  as  itstirreth  up  industry,  enabling  men 
mutually  to  participate  the  fruits  of  each  other's  labour  ? 

6.  Whether  any  other  means,  equally  conducing  to  excite  and  circulate  the  industry 
of  mankind,  may  not  be  as  useful  as  money  ■! 

7.  Whether  the  real  end  and  aim  of  men  be  not  power?  And  whether  he  who 
could  have  every  thing  else  at  his  wish  or  will,  would  value  money? 

8.  Whether  the  public  aim  in  every  well-governed  state  be  not,  that  each  member 
according  to  his  just  pretensions  and  industry,  should  have  power? 

9.  Whether  power  be  not  referred  to  action ;  and  whether  action  doth  not  follow 
appetite  or  will  ? 

10.  Whether  fashion  doth  not  create  appetites;  and  whether  the  prevailing  will  of 
a  nation  is  not  the  fashion? 

11.  Whether  the  current  of  industry  and  commerce  be  not  determined  by  this  pre- 
vailing will  ? 

12.  Whether  it  be  not  owing  to  custom,  that  the  fashions  are  agreeable  ? 

13.  Whether  it  may  not  concern  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  interpose  in  the 
making  of  fashions;  and  not  leave  an  affair  of  so  great  influence  to  the  management  of 
women  and  fops,  tailors  and  vintners  ? 

14.  Whether  reasonable  fashions  are  a  greater  restraint  on  freedom  than  those  which 
are  unreasonable? 

15.  Whether  a  general  good  taste  in  a  people  would  not  greatly  conduce  to  their 
thriving  ?     And  whether  an  uneducated  gentry  be  not  the  greatest  of  national  evils  ? 

16.  Whether  customs  and  fashions  do  not  supply  the  place  of  reason  in  the  vulgar 
of  all  ranks?  Whether,  therefore,  it  doth  not  very  much  import  that  they  should  be 
wisely  framed  ? 

17.  Whether  the  imitating  those  neighbours  in  our  fashions,  to  whom  we  bear  no 
likeness  in  our  circumstances,  be  not  one  cause  of  distress  to  this  nation? 

18.  Whether  frugal  fashions  in  the  upper  rank,  and  comfortable  living  in  the  lower, 
be  not  the  means  to  multiply  inhabitants? 

19.  Whether  the  bulk  of  our  Irish  natives  are  not  kept  from  thriving,  by  that  cynical 
content  in  dirt  and  beggary,  which  they  possess  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  people 
in  Christendom  ? 

20.  Whether  the  creating  of  wants  be  not  the  likeliest  way  to  produce  industry  in  a 
people?  And  whether,  if  our  peasants  were  accustomed  to  eat  beef  and  wear  shoes, 
they  would  not  be  more  industrious? 

21.  Whether  other  things  be  given,  as  climate,  soil,  &c.  the  wealth  be  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  industry,  and  this  to  the  circulation  of  credit,  be  the  credit  circulated  or 
transferred  by  what  marks  or  tokens  soever? 

22.  Whether,  therefore,  less  money,  swiftly  circulating,  be  not,  in  effect,  equivalent 
to  more  money  slowly  circulating?  Or,  whetlier,  if  the  circulation  be  reciprocally  as 
the  quantity  of  coin,  the  nation  can  be  a  loser? 

23.  Whether  money  is  to  be'considered  as  having  an  intrinsic  value,  -or  as  being  a 
commodity,  a  standard,  a  measure,  or  a  pledge,  as  is  variously  suggested  by  writers  ? 
And  whether  the  true  idea  of  money,  as  such,  be  not  altogether  that  of  a  ticket  or 
counter  1 

24.  Whether  the  value  or  price  of  things  be  not  a  compounded  proportion,  directly 
as  the  demand,  and  reciprocally  as  the  plenty? 

25.  Whether  the  terms  crown,  livre,  pound  sterling,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
exponents  or  denominations  of  such  proportion?  And  whether  gold,  silver,  and 
paper,  are  not  tickets  or  counters  for  reckoning,  recording,  and  transferring  thereof? 

26.  Whether  the  denominations  being  retained,  although  the  bullion  were  gone, 
things  might  not  nevertheless  be  rated,  bought,  and  sold,  industiy  promoted,  and  a  cir- 
culation of  commerce  maintained? 

27.  Whether  an  equal  raising  of  all  sorts  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coin,  can  have 
any  effect  in  bringing  money  into  the  kingdom?  And  whether  altering  the  proportions 
between  the  several  sorts,  can  have  any  other  effect  but  multiplying  one  kind  and  les- 
sening another,  without  any  increase  of  the  sum  total  ? 

28.  Whether  arbitrary  changing  the  denomination  of  coin,  be  not  a  public  cheat? 

29.  What  makes  a  wealthy  people?  Whether  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  capable 
of  doing  this  ?  And  whether  the  negroes,  amidst  the  gold  sands  of  Africa,  are  not 
poor  and  destitute  ? 

30.  Whether  tlieie  be  any  virtue  in  gold  or  silver,  other  than  as  they  set  people  at 
work,  or  create  industry  ? 

31.  Whether  it  be  not  the  opinion  or  will  of  the  people,  exciting  them  to  industry, 
that  truly  enricheth  a  nation  ?  And  whether  this  doth  not  principally  depend  on  the 
means  for  counting,  transferring,  and  preserving  power,  that  is,  property  of  all  kinds  ? 
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32.  Whether  if  there  was  no  silver  or  gold  in  the  kingdom,  our  trade  might  not, 
nevertheless,  supply  bills  of  exchange,  sufficient  to  answer  the  demands  of  absentees  in 
England,  or  elsewhere  ? 

33.  Whether  current  bank-notes  may  not  be  deemed  money?  And  whether  they 
are  not  actually  the  greater  part  of  the  money  of  this  kingdom  ? 

34.  Provided  the  wheels  move,  whether  it  is  not  the  same  thing,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  machine,  be  this  done  by  the  force  of  wind,  or  water,  or  animals? 

35.  Whether  power  to  command  the  industry  of  othei's  be  not  real  wealth  T  And 
whether  money  be  not  in  truth  tickets  or  tokens  for  conveying  and  recording  such 
power,  and  whether  it  be  of  great  consequence  what  materials  the  tickets  are  made  of? 

36.  Whether  trade,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  be  in  truth  any  more  than  this  com- 
merce of  industry? 

37.  Whether  to  promote,  transfer,  and  secure,  this  commerce,  and  this  property  in 
human  labour,  or,  in  other  words,  this  power,  be  not  the  sole  means  of  enriching  a 
people,  and  how  far  this  may  be  done  independently  of  gold  and  silver  ? 

38.  Whether  it  were  not  wrong  to  suppose  land  itself  to  be  wealth  ?  And  whether 
the  industry  of  the  people  is  not  first  to  be  considered,  as  that  which  constitutes 
wealth,  which  makes  even  land  and  silver  to  be  wealth,  neither  of  which  would  have 
any  value,  but  as  means  and  motives  to  industry  ? 

39.  Whether  in  the  wastes  of  America  a  man  might  not  possess  twenty  miles  square 
of  land,  and  yet  want  his  dinner,  or  a  coat  to  his  back  1 

40.  W^hether  a  fertile  land,  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  would  not  prove 
inexhaustible  funds  of  real  wealth,  be  the  counters  for  conveying  and  recording 
thereof  what  you  will,  paper,  gold,  or  silver  ? 

41.  Whether  a  single  hint  be  sufficient  to  overcome  a  prejudice?  And  whether 
even  obvious  truths  will  not  sometimes  bear  repeating? 

42.  Whether  if  human  labour  be  the  true  source  of  wealth,  it  doth  not  follow  that 
idleness  should  of  all  things  be  discouraged  in  a  wise  state  ? 

43.  Whether  even  gold,  or  silver,  if  they  should  lessen  the  industry  of  its  inhabi  - 
tants,  would  not  be  ruinous  to  a  country  ?  And  whether  Spain  be  not  an  instance  of 
this  ? 

44.  Whether  the  opinion  of  men,  and  their  industry  consequent  thereupon,  be  not 
the  true  wealth  of  Holland  and  not  the  silver  supposed  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank 
at  Amsterdam  ? 

45.  Whether  there  is  in  truth  any  such  treasure  lying  dead  ?  And  whether  it  be  of 
great  consequence  to  the  public,  that  it  should  be  real  rather  than  notionaH 

46.  Whether,  in  order  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  wealth  and  commerce,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  consider  a  ship's  crew  cast  upon  a  desert  island,  and  by  degrees 
forming  themselves  to  business  and  civil  life,  while  industry  begot  credit,  and  credit 
moved  to  industry? 

47.  Whether  such  men  would  not  all  set  themselves  to  work?  Whether  they  would 
not  subsist  by  the  mutual  participation  of  each  other's  industry?  Whether,  when  one 
man  had  in  his  way  procured  more  than  he  could  consume,  he  would  not  exchange  his 
superfluities  to  supply  his  wants?  Whether  this  must  not  produce  credit?  Whether,  to 
facilitate  these  conveyances,  to  record  and  circulate  this  credit,  they  would  not  soon 
agree  on  certain  tallies,  tokens,  tickets,  or  counters? 

48.  Whether  reflection  in  the  better  sort  might  not  soon  remedy  our  evils  ?  And 
whether  our  real  defect  be  not  a  wrong  way  of  thinking? 

49.  Whether  it  would  not  be  an  unhappy  turn  in  our  gentlemen,  if  they  should  take 
no  more  thought  to  create  an  interest  to  themselves  in  thisor  that  country,  or  borough, 
than  to  promote  the  real  interest  of  their  country? 

50.  Whether  if  a  man  builds  a  house,  he  doth  not  in  the  first  place  provide  a  plan 
which  governs  his  work?  And  shall  the  public  act  without  an  end,  a  view,  a  plan? 

51.  Whether  by  how  much  the  less  particular  folk  think  for  themselves,  the  public 
be  not  so  much  the  more  obliged  to  think  for  them  ? 

52.  Whether  small  gains  be  not  the  way  to  great  profit?  And  if  our  tradesmen  are 
beggars,  whether  they  may  not  thank  themselves  for  it  ? 

53.  Whether  some  way  might  not  be  found  for  making  criminals  useful  in  public 
works,  instead  of  sending  them  either  to  America,  or  to  the  other  world  ? 

54.  Whether  we  may  not,  as  well  as  other  nations,  contrive  employment  for  them? 
And  whether  servitude,  chains,  and  hard  labour,  for  a  term  of  years,  would  not  be  a 
more  discouraging,  as  well  as  a  more  adequate  punishment  for  felons,  than  even  death 
itself? 

55.  Whether  there  are  not  such  things  in  Holland  as  bettering  houses  for  bringing 
young  gentlemen  to  order  ?  And  whether  such  an  institution  would  be  useless 
among  us  1 
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56.  Whether  it  be  true,  that  the  poor  in  Holland  have  no  resource  but  their  own 
labour,  and  yet  there  are  no  beggars  in  their  streets  1 

57.  Whether  he  whose  luxury  consumeth  foreign  products,  and  whose  industry  pro- 
duceth  nothing  domestic  to  exchange  for  tliem,  is  not  so  far  forth  injurious  to  his 
country? 

58.  Whether  necessity  is  not  to  be  hearkened  to  before  convenience,  and  convenience 
before  luxury  ? 

59.  Whether  to  provide  plentifully  for  the  poor,  be  not  feeding  the  root,  the  sub- 
stance whereof  will  shoot  upwards  into  the  branches,  and  cause  the  top  to  flourish  ? 

60.  Whether  there  be  any  instance  of  a  state  wherein  the  people,  living  neatly  and 
plentifully,  did  not  aspire  to  wealth  ? 

61.  Whether  nastiness  and  beggary  do  not,  on  the  contrary,  extinguish  all  such 
ambition,  making  men  listless,  hopeless, and  slothful? 

62.  Whether  a  country  inhabited  by  a  people  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  would 
not  become  every  day  more  populous?  And  whether  a  numerous  stock  of  people  in 
such  circumstances  would  not  constitute  a  flourishing  nation  ;  and  how  far  the  product 
of  our  own  country  may  suffice  for  the  compassing  this  end. 

63.  Whether  a  people,  who  had  provided  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
good  plenty,  would  not  soon  extend  their  industry  to  new  arts  and  new  branches  of 
commerce  ? 

64.  Whether  those  same  manufactures  which  England  imports  from  other  countries, 
may  not  be  admitted  from  Ireland  ?  And,  if  so,  whether  lace,  carpets,  and  tapestry, 
three  considerable  articles  of  English  importation,  might  not  iind  encouragement  in 
Ireland  ?  And  whether  an  academy  for  design  might  not  greatly  conduce  to  the  per- 
fecting those  manufactures  among  us  ? 

65.  Whether  France  and  Flanders  could  have  drawn  so  much  money  from  England 
for  figured  silks,  lace,  and  tapestry,  if  they  had  not  had  academies  for  designing? 

66.  Whether,  when  a  room  was  once  prepared,  and  models  in  plaster  of  Paris,  the 
expense  of  such  an  academy  need  stand  the  public  in  above  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year? 

67.  Whether  our  linen-manufacture  would  not  find  the  benefit  of  this  institution? 
And  whether  there  be  any  thing  that  makes  us  fall  short  of  the  Dutch  in  damasks, 
diapers,  and  printed  linen,  but  our  ignorance  in  design? 

68.  Whether  those  who  may  slight  this  affair  as  notional,  have  sufficiently  considered 
the  extensive  use  of  the  art  of  design,  and  its  influence  in  most  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, wherein  the  forms  of  things  are  Often  more  regarded  than  the  materials?' 

69.  Whether  there  be  any  art  sooner  learned  than  that  of  making  carpets  ?  And 
whether  our  women,  with  little  time  and  pains,  may  not  make  more  beautiful  carpets 
than  those  imported  from  Turkey?  And  whether  this  branch  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture be  not  open  to  us  ? 

70.  Whether  human  industry  can  produce,  from  such  cheap  materials,  a  manufacture 
of  so  great  value,  by  any  other  art,  as  by  those  of  sculpture  and  painting? 

71.  Whether  pictures  and  statues  are  not  in  fact  so  much  treasure?  And  whether 
Rome  and  Florence  would  not  be  poor  towns  witliout  them  ? 

72.  Whether  they  do  not  bring  ready  money  as  well  as  jewels  ?  Whether  in  [taly 
debts  are  not  paid,  and  children  portioned  with  them,  as  with  gold  and  silver? 

73.  Whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent,  to  strilce  out  and  exert  ourselves  in  per- 
mitted branches  of  trade,  than  to  fold  our  hands,  and  repine  that  we  are  not  allowed 
the  woollen  ? 

74.  Whether  it  be  true  that  two  millions  are  j'early  expended  by  England  by  foreign 
lace  and  linen? 

75.  Whether  immense  sums  are  not  drawn  yearly  into  the  northern  countries,  for 
supplying  the  British  navy  with  hempen  manufactures  ? 

7').  Whether  there  be  any  thing  more  profitable  than  hemp  ?  And  whether  there 
should  not  be  greater  premiums  for  encouraging  our  hempen  trade?  What  advan- 
tages may  not  Great  Britain  make  of  a  country  where  land  and  labour  are  so  cheap? 

77.  Whether  Ireland  alone  might  not  raise  hemp  sufficient  for  the  British  navy? 
And  whether  it  would  not  be  vain  to  expect  this  from  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
where  hands  are  so  scarce,  and  labour  so  excessively  dear? 

78.  Whether  if  our  own  people  want  will  or  capacity  for  such  an  attempt,  it  might 
not  be  worth  while  for  some  undertaking  spirits  in  England  to  make  settlements,  and 
raise  hemp  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Limerick,  than  which,  perhaps,  there  is  not 
fitter  land  in  the  world  for  that  purpose  ?  And  whether  both  nations  would  not  find 
their  advantage  therein  ? 

«  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  query,  tlie  art  of  design  seems  to  be  more  consiileied  and  oounte- 
nanced  among  us. 
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79.  Whether  if  all  the  idle  hands  in  this  kingdom  were  employed  on  hemp  and  flax, 
we  might  not  find  sufficient  vent  for  these  maniifiictures? 

80.  How  far  it  maybe  in  our  own  power  to  better  our  affiiirs,  without  interfei  in;;' 
with  our  neighbours  ? 

81.  Whether  the  prohibition  of  our  woollen  trade  ought  not  naturally  to  put  us  on 
other  methods,  which  give  no  jealousyl 

82.  Whether  paper  be  not  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  ?  And  whether  it  be  not 
true,  that  one  single  bookseller  in  London  yearly  expended  above  four  thousand 
pounds  in  that  foreign  commodity? 

83.  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  who  wear  so  much  less 
linen,  and  so  much  worse  than  we  do,  should  yet  make  very  good  paper,  and  in  great 
quantity,  while  we  make  very  little? 

84.  How  long  it  will  be  before  my  coutitrymen  find  out,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
spend  a  penny,  in  order  to  get  a  groat  ? 

85.  If  all  the  land  were  tilled  that  is  fit  for  tillage,  and  all  that  sowed  with  hemp 
and  flax  that  is  fit  for  raising  them,  whether  we  should  have  much  sheep-walk  beyond 
what  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  kingdom  ? 

86.  Whether  other  countries  have  not  flourished  without  the  woollen-trade  1 

87.  Whether  it  be  not  a  sure  sign,  or  effect  of  a  country's  thriving,  to  see  it  well 
cultivated  and  full  of  inhabitants?  And,  if  so,  whether  a  great  quantity  of  sheep- 
walk  be  not  ruinous  to  a  country,  rendering  it  waste  and  thinly  inhabited? 

88.  Whether  the  employing  so  much  of  our  land  under  sheep,  be  not  in  fact  an  Irish 
blunder  ? 

89.  Whether  our  hankering  after  our  woollen-trade  be  not  the  true  and  only  reason 
which  hath  created  a  jealousy  in  England  towards  Ireland?  And  whether  any  thing 
can  hurt  us  more  than  such  jealousy? 

90.  Whether  it  be  not  the  true  interest  of  both  nations  to  become  one  people  ?  And 
whether  either  be  sufficiently  apprised  of  this? 

91.  Whether  the  upper  part  of  this  people  are  not  truly  English,  by  blood,  language, 
religion,  manners,  inclination,  and  interest? 

92.  Whether  we  are  not  as  much  Englishmen  as  the  children  of  old  Romans,  born 
in  Britain,  were  still  Romans? 

93.  Whether  it  be  not  our  true  interest,  not  to  interfere  with  them  ;  and,  in  every 
other  ease,  whether  it  be  not  their  true  interest  to  befriend  us  ? 

94.  Whether  a  mint  in  Ireland  might  not  be  of  great  convenience  to  the  kingdom  ; 
and  whether  it  could  be  attended  with  any  possible  inconvenience  to  Great  Britain? 
And  whether  there  were  not  mints  in  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  when  those  kingdoms  were 
provinces  to  Spain,  or  the  house  of  Austria? 

95.  Whether  any  thing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  the  north  of  Ireland  to  be 
jealous  of  a  linen  manufacture  in  the  south  ? 

96.  Whether  the  county  of  Tipperary  be  not  much  better  land  than  the  county  of 
Armagh;  and  yet  whether  the  latter  is  not  much  better  improved  and  inhabited  than 
the  former? 

97.  Whether  every  landlord  in  the  liingdom  doth  not  know  the  cause  of  this?  And 
yet  how  few  are  the  better  for  such  their  knowledge  ? 

98.  Whether  large  farms  under  few  hands,  or  small  ones  under  many,  are  likely  to 
he  made  most  of?  And  whether  flax  and  tillage  do  not  naturally  multiply  hands,  and 
divide  lands  into  small  holdings,  and  well-improved  ? 

S9.  Whether,  as  our  exports  are  lessened,  we  ought  not  to  lessen  our  imports  ?  And 
whether  these  will  not  be  lessened  as  our  demands,  and  these  as  our  wants,  and  these 
as  our  customs  or  fashions?  Of  how  great  consequence  therefore  are  fashions  to  the 
public? 

100.  Whether  it  would  not  be  more  reasonable  to  mend  our  state  than  complain  of 
it;  and  how  far  this  may  be  in  our  own  power? 

101.  What  the  nation  gains  by  tliose  who  live  in  Ireland  upon  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries? 

102.  How  far  the  vanity  of  our  ladies  in  dressing,  and  of  our  gentlemen  in  drinking, 
contribute  to  the  general  misery  of  the  people? 

103.  Whether  nations,  as  wise  and  opulent  as  ours,  have  not  made  sumptuary  laws  ; 
and  what  hinders  us  from  doing  the  same  ? 

104.  Whether  those  who  drink  foreign  liquors,  and  deck  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies with  foreign  ornaments,  are  not  so  far  forth  to  be  reckoned  absentees? 

105.  Whether,  as  our  trade  is  limited,  we  ought  not  to  limit  our  expenses;  and 
whether  this  be  not  the  natui'al  and  obvious  remedy  ? 

106.  Whether  the  dirt,  and  famine,  and  nakedness,  of  the  bulk  of  our  people,  might 
not  be  remedied,  even  although  we  had  no  foreign  trade?    And  whether  this  should 
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not  be  our  first  care ;  and  whether,  if  this  were  once  provided  for,  the  conveniences  of 
the  rich  would  not  soon  follow? 

107.  Whether  comfortable  living  doth  not  produce  wants,  and  wants  industry,  and 
industry  wealth  ? 

108.  Whether  there  is  not  a  great  difference  between  Holland  and  Ireland  I  And 
whether  foreign  commerce,  without  which  the  one  could  not  subsist,  be  so  necessary 
for  the  other  ? 

109.  Might  we  not  put  a  hand  to  the  plough,  or  the  spade,  although  we  had  no 
foreign  commerce  ? 

110.  Whether  the  exigencies  of  nature  are  not  to  be  answered  by  industry  on  our 
own  soil?  and  how  far  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  may  be  procured,  by  a 
domestic  commerce  between  the  several' parts  of  this  kingdom  1 

111.  Whether  the  women  may  not  sew,  spin,  weave,  embroider,  sufficiently  for  the 
embellishment  of  their  persons,  and  even  enough  to  raise  envy  in  each  other,  without 
being  beholden  to  foreign  countries? 

112.  Suppose  the  bulk  of  our  inhabitants  had  shoes  to  their  feet,  clothes  to  their 
backs,  and  beef  in  their  bellies,  might  not  such  a  state  be  eligible  for  the  public,  even 

hough  the  squires  were  condemned  to  drink  ale  and  cider  ? 

113.  Whether  if  drunkenness  be  a  necessary  evil,  men  may  not  as  well  drink  the 
growth  of  their  own  country? 

114.  Whether  a  nation  within  itself  might  not  have  real  wealth,  sufficient  to  give 
its  inhabitants  power  and  distinction,  without  the  help  of  gold  and  silver? 

115.  Whether,  if  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  were  encouraged  among  us,  we 
might  not  furnish  our  houses  in  a  much  nobler  manner  with  our  own  manufactures? 

116.  Whetherwe  have  not,  or  may  not  have,  all  the  necessary  materials  for  building 
at  home  ? 

117.  Whether  tiles  and  plaster  may  not  supply  the  place  of  Norway  fir,  for  flooring 
and  wainscot? 

118.  Whether  plaster  be  not  warmer,  as  well  as  more  secure,  than  deal?  And 
whether  a  modern  fashionable  house,  lined  with  fir,  daubed  over  with  oil  and  paint,  be 
not  like  a  fire-ship,  ready  to  be  lighted  up  by  all  accidents? 

119.  Whether  larger  houses,  better  built  and  furnished,  a  greater  train  of  servants, 
the  difference  with  regard  to  equipage  and  table,  between  finer  and  coarser,  more  and 
less  elegant,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  feed  a  reasonable  share  of  vanity,  or  support  all 
proper  distinctions?  And  whether  all  these  may  not  be  procured,  by  domestic  indus- 
try out  of  the  four  elements,  without  ransacking  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ? 

120.  Whether  any  thing  is  a  nobler  ornament,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  than  an  Ita- 
lian palace,  that  is,  stone  and  mortar  skilfully  put  together,  and  adorned  with  sculpture 
and  painting;  and  whether  this  may  not  be  compassed  without  foreign  trade? 

121.  Whether  an  expense  in  gardens  and  plantations  would  not  be  an  elegant  dis- 
tinction for  the  rich,  a  domestic  magnificence,  employing  many  hands  within,  and 
drawing  nothing  from  abroad? 

122.  Whether  the  apology  which  is  made  for  foreign  luxury  in  England,  to  wit,  that 
they  could  not  carry  on  their  trade  without  imports  as  well  as  exports,  will  hold  in 
Ireland  ? 

123.  Whether  one  may  not  be  allowed  to  conceive  and  suppose  a  society,  or  nation 
of  human  creatures,  clad  in  woollen  cloths,  and  stuffs,  eating  good  bread,  beef,  and 
mutton,  poultry  and  fish,  in  great  plenty,  drinking  ale,  mead,  and  cider,  inhabiting 
decent  houses  built  of  brick  and  marble,  taking  their  pleasure  in  fair  parks  and 
gardens,  depending  on  no  foreign  imports  either  for  food  or  raiment?  And  whether 
such  people  ought  much  to  be  pitied  ? 

124.  Whether  Ireland  be  not  as  well  qualified  for  such  a  state  as  any  nation  under 
the  sun  ? 

125.  Whether  in  such  a  state  the  inhabitants  may  not  contrive  to  pass  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  tolerable  ease  and  cheerfulness  ?  and  whether  any  people  upon  earth 
can  do  more  ? 

126.  Whether  they  may  not  eat,  drink,  play,  dress,  visit,  sleep  in  good  beds,  sit  by 
good  fires,  build,  plant,  raise  a  name,  make  estates,  and  spend  them? 

127.  Whether,  upon  the  whole,  a  domestic  trade  may  not  suffice  in  such  a  country 
as  Ireland,  to  nourish  and  clothe  its  inhabitants,  and  provide  them  with  the  reasonable 
conveniences  and  even  comforts  of  life? 

128.  Whether  a  general  habit  of  living  well  would  not  produce  numbers  and  indus- 
try; and  whether,  considering  the  tendency  of  humankind,  the  consequence  thereof 
would  not  be  foreign  trade  and  riches,  how  unnecessary  soever? 

129.  Whether,  nevertheless,  it  be  a  crime  to  inquire  how  far  we  may  do  without 
foreign  trade,  and  what  would  follow  on  such  a  supposition  ? 
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130.  Whethef  the  number  and  welfare  of  the  subjects  be  not  the  true  strength  of  the 
crown  ? 

131.  Whether  in  all  public  institutions,  there  should  not  be  an  end  proposed,  which 
is  to  be  the  rule  and  limit  of  the  means?  Whether  this  end  should  not  be  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  ?  And  whether,  in  order  to  this,  the  first  step  should  not  be  to 
clothe  and  feed  our  people? 

132.  Whether  there  be  upon  earth  any  Christian  or  civilized  people,  so  beggarly, 
wretched,  and  destitute,  as  the  common  Irish  ? 

133.  Whether,  nevertheless,  there  is  any  other  people  whose  wants  may  be  more 
easily  supplied  from  home  ? 

134.  Whether,  if  there  was  a  wall  of  brass  a  thousand  cubits  high,  round  this  king- 
dom, our  natives  might  not  nevertheless  live  cleanly  and  comfortably,  till  the  land,  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  it  1 

135.  What  should  hinder  us  from  exerting  ourselves,  using  our  hands  and  brains, 
doing  something  or  other,  man,  woman,  and  child,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  God's 
earth  ? 

136.  Be  the  restraining  our  trade  well  or  ill  advised  in  our  neighbours,  with  respect 
to  their  own  interest,  yet  whether  it  be  not  plainly  ours  to  accommodate  ourselves 
toil? 

137.  Whether  it  be  not  vain  to  think  of  persuading  other  people  to  see  their  interest, 
while  we  continue  blind  to  our  own  ? 

138.  Whether  there  be  any  other  nation  possessed  of  so  much  good  land,  and  so 
many  able  hands  to  work  it,  which  yet  is  beholden  for  bread  to  foreign  countries  1 

139.  Whether  it  be  ti-ue,  that  we  import  corn  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  some  years  ?* 

140.  Whether  we  are  not  undone  by  fashions  made  for  other  people  ?  And  whether 
it  be  not  madness  in  a  poor  nation  to  imitate  a  rich  one  ? 

141.  Whether  a  woman  of  fashion  ought  not  to  be  declared  a  public  enemy? 

142.  Whether  it  be  not  certain,  that  from  the  single  town  of  Cork  were  exported,  in 
one  year,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  barrels 
of  beef;  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  barrels  of  pork;  thirteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  casks,  and  eighty-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  firkins  of  butter  ?  And  what  hands  were  employed  in  this  manu- 
facture ? 

143.  Whether  a  foreigner  could  imagine,  that  one  half  of  the  people  were  starving, 
in  a  country  which  sent  out  such  plenty  of  provisions  ? 

144.  Whether  an  Irish  lady,  set  out  with  French  silks,  and  Flanders  lace,  may  not 
be  said  to  consume  more  beef  and  butter  than  a  hundred  of  our  labouring  peasants  ? 

145.  Whether  nine-tenths  of  our  foreign  trade  be  not  carried  on  singly  to  support 
the  article  of  vanity  ? 

146  Whether  itcan  be  hoped,  that  private  persons  will  not  indulge  this  folly,  unless 
restrained  by  the  public  1 

147.  How  vanity  is  maintained  in  other  countries  ?  Whether  in  Hungary,  for 
instance,  a  proud  nobility  are  not  subsisted  with  small  imports  from  abroad  ? 

148.  Whether  there  be  a  prouder  people  upon  earth  than  the  noble  Venetians, 
although  they  all  wear  plain  black  clothes  ? 

149.  Whether  a  people  are  to  be  pitied  that  will  not  sacrifice  their  little  particular 
vanities  to  the  public  good  1  And  yet,  whether  each  part  would  not  except  their  own 
foible  from  this  public  sacrifice,  the  squire  his  bottle,  the  lady  her  lace  ? 

150.  Whether  claret  be  not  often  drunk  rather  for  vanity  than  for  health,  or 
pleasure  1 

151.  Whether  it  be  true,  that  men  of  nice  palates  have  been  imposed  on,  by  elder 
wine  for  French  claret,  and  by  mead  for  palm  sack? 

152.  Do  not  Englishmen  abroad  purchase  beer  and  cider  at  ten  times  the  price  of 
wine? 

153.  How  many  gentlemen  are  there  in  England  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
who  never  drink  wine  in  their  own  houses?  Whether  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  in 
Ireland  who  have  even  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ? 

154.  What  reason  have  our  neighbours  in  England  for  discouraging  French  wines, 
which  may  not  hold  with  respect  to  us  also  ? 

155.  How  much  of  the  necessary  sustenance  of  our  people  is  yearly  exported  for 
brandy? 

156.  Whether,  if  people  must  poison  themselves,  they  had  not  better  do  it  with 
their  own  growth? 

•  Things  arc  now  better  in  respctt  of  Ibis  particular,  and  some  others,  than  they  were  when  the  Querist 
was  first  published. 
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157.  If  we  imported  neither  claret  from  France,  nor  fir  from  Norway,  what  the 
nation  would  save  by  it? 

158.  When  the  root  yieldeth  insuHicient  nourishment,  whether  men  do  not  top  the 
tree  to  make  the  lower  branches  thrive? 

159.  Whether,  if  our  ladies  drank  sage  or  balm  tea  out  of  Irish  ware,  it  would  be 
an  insupportable  national  calamity  1 

160.  Whether  it  be  really  true,  that  such  wine  is  best  as  most  encourages  drinking, 
1.  e.  that  must  be  given  in  the  largest  dose  to  produce  its  effect?  And  whether  this 
holds  with  regard  to  any  other  medicine  ? 

161.  Whether  that  trade  should  not  be  accounted  most  pernicious,  wherein  the 
balance  is  most  against  usl    And  whether  this  be  not  the  trade  with  France  ? 

162.  Whether  it  he  not  even  madness,  to  encourage  trade  with  a  nation  that  takes 
nothing  of  our  manufacture  ? 

163.  Whether  Ireland  can  hope  to  thrive,  if  the  major  part  of  her  patriots  shall  he 
found  in  the  French  interest  ? 

164.  Whether  great  plenty  and  variety  of  excellent  wines  are  not  to  be  had  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  ?  And  whether  those  countries  would  not  take  our  com. 
inodities  of  linen,  leather,  butter,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  them  1 

165.  Particularly,  whether  the  Vinum  Mamertinmn,  wliich  grows  on  the  mountains 
about  Messina,  a  red  generous  wine,  highly  esteemed  (if  we  may  credit  Pliny)  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  would  not  come  cheap,  and  please  the  palates  of  our  Islanders? 

166.  Why,  if  a  bribe  by  the  palate  or  the  purse  be  in  effect  the  same  thing,  they 
should  not  be  alike  infamous'! 

167.  Whether  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  a  few  ought  to  stand  in  competition  with  the 
interest  of  a  nation? 

168.  Whether  national  wants  ought  not  to  be  the  rule  of  trade  ?  And  whether  the 
most  pressing  wants  of  the  majority  ought  not  to  be  first  considered  ? 

169.  Whether  it  is  possible  the  country  should  be  well  improved  while  our  beef  is 
exported,  and  our  labourers  live  upon  potatoes? 

170.  If  it  be  resolved  that  we  cannot  do  without  foreign  trade,  whether,  at  least,  it 
may  not  be  worth  while  to  consider  what  branches  thereof  deserve  to  be  entertained, 
and  how  far  we  may  be  able  to  carry  it  on  under  our  present  limitations  ? 

171.  What  foreign  imports  may  be  necessary  for  clothing  and  feeding  the  fami- 
lies of  persons  not  worth  above  one  hundred  pounds  a  year?  And  how  many 
wealthier  there  are  in  the  kingdom,  and  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  other 
inhabitants  ? 

172.  Whether  trade  be  not  then  on  a  right  foot,  when  foreign  commodities  are 
imported  in  exchange  only  for  domestic  superfluities  ? 

173.  Whether  the  quantities  of  beef,  butter,  wool,  and  leather,  exported  from  this 
island,  can  be  reckoned  the  superfluities  of  a  country,  where  there  are  so  many  natives 
nalied  and  famished  ? 

174.  Whether  it  would  not  be  wise  so  to  order  our  trade,  as  to  export  manufactures 
rather  than  provisions,  and  of  those  such  as  employ  most  hands? 

175.  Whether  she  would  not  be  a  very  vile  matron,  and  justly  thought  either  mad 
or  foolish,  that  should  give  away  the  necessaries  of  life  from  her  naked  and  famished 
children,  in  exchange  for  pearls  to  stick  in  her  hair,  and  sweetmeats  to  please  her  own 
palate  ? 

176.  Wliether  a  nation  might  not  be  considered  as  a  family? 

177.  Whether  the  remark  made  by  a  Venetian  ambassador  to  Cardinal  Richelieu — 
"  That  France  needed  nothing  to  be  rich  and  easy,  but  to  know  how  to  spend  what  she 
dissi  pates ' ' — may  not  be  of  use  also  to  other  people  1 

178.  Whether  hungry  cattle  will  not  leap  over  bounds?  And  whether  most  men  are 
not  hungry  in  a  country  where  expensive  fashions  obtain? 

179.  Whether  there  should  not  be  published  yearly  schedules  of  our  trade,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  foregoing  year? 

180.  Whether  other  methods  may  not  be  found  for  supplying  the  funds,  besides  the 
custom  on  things  imported? 

18).  Whether  any  art  or  manufacture  be  so  difficult  as  the  making  of  good  laws? 

182.  Whether  our  peers  and  gentlemen  are  born  legislators?  Or,  whether  that 
faculty  be  acquired  by  study  and  reflection? 

183.  Whether  to  comprehend  the  real  interest  of  a  people,  and  the  means  to  procure 
it,  do  not  imply  some  fund  of  knowledge,  historical,  moral,  and  political,  with  a  faculty 
of  reason  improved  by  learning  ? 

184.  Whether  every  enemy  to  learning  be  not  a  Goth  ?  And  whether  every  such 
Goth  among  us  be  not  an  enemy  to  the  country? 

185.  Whetlier,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  an  omen  of  ill  presage,  a  dr»adful  phe- 
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nomenon  in  the  land,  if  our  great  men  sliould  take  it  in  tlieir  heads  to  deride  learning 
and  education  7 

186.  Whether,  on  the  contrar)-,  it  should  not  seem  worth  while  to  erect  a  mart  of 
literature  in  this  kingdom,  under  wise  regulations  and  better  discipline  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  1  And  whether  this  would  not  be  an  infallible  means  ot  drawing 
men  and  money  into  the  kingdom  ? 

187.  Whether  the  governed  be  not  too  numerous  for  the  governing  part  of  our 
college  ?  And  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  convert  thirty  native  places  into 
twenty  fellowships  ? 

188.  Whether,  if  we  had  two  colleges,  there  might  not  spring  a  useful  emulation 
between  them?  And  whether  it  might  not  be  contrived,  so  to  divide  the  fellows, 
scholars,  and  revenues,  between  both,  as  that  no  member  should  be  a  loser  thereby  ? 

189.  Whether  ten  thousand  pounds  well  laid  out  might  not  build  a  decent  college, 
fit  to  contain  two  hundred  persons ;  and  whether  the  purchase-money  of  the  chambers 
would  not  go  a  good  way  towards  defraying  the  expense  ? 

190.  Where  this  college  should  be  situated  1 

191.  Whether  in  imitation  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  who  admit  Protestants  to  study  in 
their  colleges,  it  may  not  be  right  for  us  also  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  into  our  college, 
without  obliging  them  to  attend  chapel  duties,  or  catechisms,  or  divinity  lectures? 
And  whether  this  might  not  keep  money  in  the  kingdom,  and  prevent  the  prejudices 
of  a  foreign  education  ? 

192.  Whether  it  is  possible  a  state  should  not  thrive,  whereof  the  lower  part  were 
industrious,  and  the  upper  wise  ? 

193.  Whether  the  collected  wisdom  of  ages  and  nations  be  not  found  in  books  ? 

194.  Whether  Themistocles's  art  of  making  a  little  city,  or  a  little  people  become  a 
great  one,  be  learned  any  where  so  well  as  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  ? 

196.  Whether  a  wise  state  hath  any  interest  nearer  heart  than  the  education  of 
youth  » 

196.  Whether  the  mind,  like  soil,  doth  not  by  disuse  grow  stiif;  and  whether  rea- 
soning and  study  be  not  like  stirring  and  dividing  the  glebe  ? 

197.  Whether  an  early  habit  of  reflection,  although  obtained  by  speculative  sci- 
ences, may  not  have  its  use  in  practical  affairs? 

198.  Whether  even  those  parts  of  academical  learning  which  are  quite  forgotten, 
may  not  have  improved  and  enriched  the  soil,  like  those  vegetables  which  are  raised, 
not  for  themselves,  but  ploughed  in  for  a  dressing  of  land? 

199.  Whether  it  was  not  an  Irish  professor  who  first  opened  the  public  schools  at 
Oxford?  Whether  this  island  hath  not  been  anciently  famous  for  learning?  And 
whether  at  this  day  it  hath  any  better  chance  for  being  considerable  ? 

200.  Whether  we  may  not  with  better  grace  sit  down  and  complain,  when  we  have 
done  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  help  ourselves? 

201.  Whether  the  gentleman  of  estate  hath  a  right  to  be  idle;  and  whether  he 
ought  not  to  be  the  great  promoter  and  director  of  industry  among  his  tenants  and 
neighbours  ? 

202.  Whether  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  all  under  thirty  years  of  age  are  not 
excluded  from  their  great  councils  ? 

203.  Whether  Homer's  compendium  of  education, 

♦ 
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would  not  be  a  good  rule  for  modern  educators  of  youth  ?  And  whether  half  the  learning 
and  study  of  these  kingdoms  is  not  useless,  for  want  of  a  proper  delivery  and  pro- 
nunciation being  taught  in  our  schools  and  colleges? 

204.  Whether  in  any  order  a  good  building  can  be  made  of  bad  materials?  Or 
whether  any  form  of  government  can  make  a  happy  state  out  of  bad  individuals  ? 

205.  What  was  it  that  Solomon  compared  to  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout? 

206.  Whether  the  public  is  more  concerned  in  any  thing  than  in  the  procreation  of 
able  citizens  ? 

207.  Whether  to  the  multiplying  of  human  kind,  it  would  not  much  conduce,  if 
marriages  were  made  with  good-liking? 

208.  Whether,  if  women  had  no  portions,  we  should  then  see  so  many  unhappy  and 
unfruitful  marriages? 

209.  Whether  the  laws  be  not,  according  to  Aristotle,  a  mind  without  appetite,  or 
passion?    And  consequently  without  respect  of  persons? 

210.  Suppose  a  rich  man's  son  marries  a  poor  man's  daughter,  suppose  also  that  a 
poor  man's  daughter  is  deluded  and  debauched  by  the  son  of  a  rich  man  ;  which  is 
most  to  be  pitied  ? 
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211 .  Whether  the  punishment  should  be  placed  on  the  seduced  o*  the  seducer  1 

212.  Whether  a  promise  made  before  God  and  man  in  the  most  solemn  manner  ought 
to  be  violated  1 

213.  Whether  it  was  Plato's  opinion  that  "  for  the  good  of  the  community,  rich 
should  marry  with  rich  ?"  De  Leg.  lib.  iv. 

214.  Whether  as  seed  equally  .scattered  produceth  a  goodly  harvest,  even  so  an 
equal  distribution  of  wealth  doth  not  cause  a  nation  to  flourish  ? 

215.  Whence  is  it  that  Barbs  and  Arabs  are  so  good  horses?  And  whether  in  those 
countries  tliey  are  not  exactly  nice  in  admitting  none  but  males  of  a  good  kind  to  their 
mares  1 

216.  What  effects  would  the  same  care  produce  in  families  ? 

217.  Whether  the  real  foundation  for  wealth  must  not  be  laid  in  the  numbers, 
the  frugality,  and  the  industry,  of  the  people?  And  whether  all  attempts  to  enrich 
a  nation  by  other  means,  as  raising  the  coin,  stock-jobbing,  and  such  arts  are  not 
vain  t 

218.  Whether  a  door  ought  not  to  be  shut  against  all  other  methods  of  growing  rich, 
save  only  by  industry  and  merit  ?  And  whether  wealth  got  otherwise  would  not  be 
ruinous  to  the  public  ? 

219.  Whether  the  abuse  of  banks  and  paper-money  is  a  just  objection  against  the  use 
thereof  ?  And  whether  such  abuse  might  not  easily  be  prevented  t 

220.  Whether  national  banks  are  not  found  useful  in  Venice,  Holland,  and  Ham- 
burgh .1  And  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  contrive  one  that  may  be  useful  also  in  Ireland  ■! 

221.  Whether  the  banks  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
public? 

222.  Whether  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  inform  ourselves  in  the  nature  of  those 
banks  ?  And  what  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  Ireland  should  not  reap  the  benefit  of 
such  public  banks  as  well  as  other  countries  7 

223.  Whether  a  bank  of  national  credit,  supported  by  public  funds  and  secured  by 
parliament,  be  a  chimera  or  impossible  thing  i  and  if  not,  what  would  follow  from  the 
supposal  of  such  a  bank  ? 

224.  Whether  the  currency  of  a  credit  so  well  secured  would  not  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  our  trade  and  manufactures  ? 

225.  Whether  the  notes  of  such  public  bank  would  not  have  a  more  general  circula- 
tion than  those  of  private  banks,  as  being  less  subject  to  frauds  and  hazards  ? 

226.  Whether  it  be  not  agreed,  that  paper  hath  in  many  respects  the  advantage 
above  coin,  as  being  of  more  dispatch  in  payments,  more  easily  transferred,  preserved, 
and  recovered  when  lost  1 

227.  Whether,  besides  these  advantages,  there  be  not  an  evident  necessity  for  cir- 
culating credit  by  paper,  from  the  defect  of  coin  in  this  kingdom  t 

228.  Whether  it  be  rightly  remarked  by  some,  that,  as  banking  brings  no  treasure 
into  the  kingdom  like  trade,  private  wealth  must  sink  as  the  bank  riseth  1  And 
whether  whatever  causeth  industry  to  flourish  and  circulate,  may  not  be  said  to  increase 
our  treasure  ? 

229.  Whether  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  Mississippi,  South  Sea,  and  such  schemes, 
were  not  owing  to  an  abuse  of  paper-money  or  credit,  in  making  it  a  means  for  idleness 
and  gaming,  instead  of  a  motive  and  help  to  industry  ? 

230.  Whether  the  rise  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  was  not  purely  casual,  for  the 
sake  of  security  and  dispatch  of  payments  ?  And  whether  the  good  effects  thereof,  in 
supplying  the  place  of  coin,  and  promoting  a  ready  circulation  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, may  not  be  a  lesson  to  us,  to  do  that  by  design  which  others  fell  upon  by 
chance  ? 

231.  Whether  plenty  of  small  cash  be  not  absolutely  necessary  for  keeping  up  a 
circulation  among  the  people ;  that  is,  whether  copper  be  not  more  necessary  than 
gold? 

232.  Whether  that  which  increaseth  the  stock  of  a  nation,  be  not  a  means  of  in- 
creasing its  trade  ?  And  whether  that  which  increaseth  the  current  credit  of  a  nation, 
may  not  be  said  to  increase  its  stock  ? 

233.  Whether  the  credit  of  the  public  funds  be  not  a  mine  of  gold  to  England  ?  And 
whether  any  step  that  should  lessen  this  credit  ought  not  to  be  dreaded  ? 

234.  Wliether  such  credit  be  not  the  principal  advantage  that  England  hath  over 
France?  I  may  add,  over  every  other  country  in  Europe  1 

235.  Whether  by  this  the  public  is  not  become  possessed  of  the  wealth  of  foreigners 
as  well  as  natives  1  And  whether  England  be  not  in  some  sort  the  treasury  of 
Christendom  ? 

236.  Whether  as  our  current  domestic  credit  grew,  industry  would  not  grow  like- 
wise f  and  if  industry,  our  manufactures  ;  and  if  these,  our  foreign  credit? 
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237.  Whether  foreign  demands  may  not  be  answered  by  our  exports  without  draw- 
ing cash  out  of  the  kingdom  ? 

238.  Whether  as  industry  increased,  our  manufactures  would  not  flourish  ;  and  as 
these  flourished,  whether  better  returns  would  not  be  made  from  estates  to  their  land- 
lords, both  within  and  without  the  kingdom  1 

239.  Whether  the  sure  way  to  supply  people  with  tools  and  materials,  and  to  set 
them  at  work,  be  not  a  free-circulation  of  money,  whether  silver  or  paper  ? 

240.  Whether  in  New  England,  all  trade  and  business  are  not  as  much  at  a  stand, 
upon  a  scarcity  of  paper-money,  as  with  us  from  the  want  of  specie  1 

241.  Whether  it  be  certain,  that  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam 
be  greater  now  than  at  first ;  but  whether  it  be  not  certain  that  there  is  a  greater  cir- 
culation of  Industry  and  extent  of  trade,  more  people,  ships,  houses,  and  commodi- 
ties of  all  sorts,  more  power  by  sea  and  land  1 

242.  Whether  money,  lying  dead  in  tUe  bank  of  Amsterdam,  would  not  be  as  useless 
as  in  the  mine  ? 

243.  Whether  our  visible  security  in  land  could  be  doubted  ?  And  whether  there 
be  any  thing  like  this  in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  ? 

244.  Whether  it  be  just  to  apprehend  danger  from  trusting  a  national  bank  with 
power  to  extend  its  credit,  to  circulate  notes  which  it  shall  be  felony  to  counterfeit,  to 
receive  goods  on  loans,  to  purchase  lands,  to  sell  also  or  alienate  them,  and  to  deal  in 
bills  of  exchange  ;  when  these  powers  are  no  other  than  have  been  trusted  for  many 
years  with  the  bank  of  England,  although,  in  truth  but  a  private  bankt 

245.  Whether  the  objection  from  monopolies  and  an  overgrowth  of  power,  which  are 
made  against  private  banks,  can  possibly  hold  against  a  national  one  ■! 

246.  Whether  the  evil  effects,  which  of  late  years  have  attended  paper-money  and 
credit  in  Europe,  did  not  spring  from  subscriptions,  shares,  dividends  and  stock- 
jobbing 1 

247.  Whether  the  great  evils  attending  paper-money  in  rhe  British  plantations  of 
America,  have  not  sprung  from  the  overrating  their  lands,  and  issuing  paper  without 
discretion,  and  from  the  legislators  breaking  their  own  rules  in  favour  of  themselves, 
thus  sacrificing  the  public  to  their  private  benefit  ?  And  whether  a  little  sense  and 
honesty  might  not  easily  prevent  all  such  inconveniences  ? 

248.  Whether  the  subject  of  free-thinking  in  religion  be  not  exhausted?  And 
whether  it  be  not  high  time  for  our  free-thinkers  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  country  ? 

249.  Whether  it  must  not  be  ruinous  for  a  nation  to  sit  down  to  game,  be  it  with 
silver  or  with  paper? 

250.  Whether,  therefore,  the  circulating  paper,  in  the  late  ruinous  schenies  of 
France  and  England,  was  the  true  evil,  and  not  rather  the  circulating  thereof  without 
industry  1  And  whether  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  where  industry  had  been  for  so  many 
years  subsisted  and  circulated  by  transfers  on  paper,  doth  not  clearly  decide  this 
point? 

251.  Whether  there  are  not  to  be  seen  in  Araerida  fair  towns,  wherein  the  people 
are  well  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed,  without  a  beggar  in  their  streets,  although  there  be 
not  one  grain  of  gold  or  silver  current  among  them  t 

252.  Whether  these  people  do  not  exercise  all  arts  and  trades,  build  ships  and  navi- 
gate them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  purchase  lands,  till  and  reap  the  fruits  of  them, 
buy  and  sell,  educate  and  provide  for  their  children  ?  Whether  they  do  not  even  in- 
dulge themselves  in  foreign  vanities  ? 

253.  Whether,  whatever  inconveniences  those  people  may  have  incurred,  from  not 
observing  either  rules  or  bounds  in  their  paper-money,  yet  it  be  not  certain  that  they 
are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  have  larger  and  better  built  towns,  more  plenty, 
more  industry,  more  arts  and  civility,  and  a  more  extensive  commerce  than  when  they 
had  gold  and  silver  current  among  them  1 

254.  Whether  a  view  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  absurd  schemes  and  credit  mis- 
managed, so  as  to  produce  gaming  and  madness  instead  of  industry,  can  be  any  just 
objection  against  a  national  bank  calculated  purely  to  promote  industry  1 

255.  Whether  a  scheme  for  the  welfare  of  this  nation  should  not  take  in  the  whole 
inhabitants  ?  And  whether  it  be  not  a  vain  attempt,  to  project  the  flourishing  of  our 
protestant  gentry,  exclusive  of  the  bulk  of  the  natives  ? 

256.  Whether  an  oath,  testifying  allegiance  to  the  king  and  disclaiming  the  pope's 
authority  in  temporals,  may  not  be  justly  required  of  the  Roman  catholics  i  And 
another,  in  common  prudence  or  policy,  any  priest  should  be  tolerated  who  refuseth 
to  take  it? 

257.  Whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  body  of  inhabitants,  in  any  Roman 
catholic  country  under  the  sun,  that  profess  an  absolute  submission  to  the  pope's  orders 
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in  matters  of  an  indifferent  nature,  or  that  in  such  points  do  not  think  it  their  duy  to 
obey  the  civil  government  t 

258.  Whether  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  mass  was  not  celebrated,  and  the  sacra- 
ments administered  in  divers  dioceses  of  Sicily,  notwithstanding  the  pope's  interdict? 

259.  Whether  a  sum,  whicli  would  go  but  a  little  way  towards  erecting  hospitals  for 
maintaining  and  educating  the  children  of  the  native  Irish,  might  not  go  far  in  bind- 
ing them  out  apprentices  to  protestant  masters,  for  husbandry,  useful  trades,  and  the 
service  of  families'! 

260.  Whether  there  be  any  instance  of  a  people's  being  converted  in  a  Christian 
sense,  otherwise  than  by  preaching  to  them  and  instructing  them  in  their  own 
language  ? 

261.  Whether  catechists  in  the  Irish  tongue  may  not  easily  be  procured  and  sub- 
sisted 1  And  whether  this  would  not  be  the  most  practicable  means  for  converting  the 
natives'! 

262.  Whether  it  be  not  of  great  advantage  to  the  church  of  Rome,  that  she  hath 
clergy  suited  to  all  ranks  of  men,  in  gradual  subordination  from  cardinals  down  to 
mendicants  ? 

263.  Whether  her  numerous  poor  clergy  are  not  very  useful  in  missions,  and  of 
much  influence  with  the  people  ? 

264.  Whether  itijdefect  of  able  missionaries,  persons  conversant  in  low  life,  and 
speaking  the  Irish  tongue,  if  well  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  religion,  and  in 
the  popish  controversy,  though  for  the  rest  on  a  level  with  the  parish  clerks,  or  the 
schoolmasters  of  charity-schools,  may  not  be  fit  to  mix  with  and  bring  over  our  poor 
illiterate  natives  to  the  established  church  '!  Whether  it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  some 
parts  of  our  Liturgy  and  homilies  were  publicly  read  in  the  Irish  language  ?  And 
whether,  in  these  views,  it  may  not  be  right  to  breed  up  some  of  the  better  sort  of 
children  in  the  charity-schools,  and  qualify  them  for  missionaries,  catechists,  and 
readers  ■! 

265.  Whether  a  squire  possessed  of  land  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  or  a  merchant  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  would  have  most  power 
to  do  good  or  evil  upon  any  emergency  ?  And  whether  the  suffering  Roman  catholics 
to  purchase  forfeited  lands,  would  not  be  good  policy,  as  tending  to  unite  their  interest 
with  that  of  the  government '! 

266.  Whether  the  sea-ports  of  Galway,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  are  not  to 
be  looked  on  as  keys  of  this  kingdom  ?  And  whether  the  merchants  are  not  possessed 
of  these  keys  ?  and  who  are  the  most  numerous  merchants  in  those  cities  ? 

267.  Whether  a  merchant  cannot  more  speedily  raise  a  sum,  more  easily  conceal  or 
transfer  his  eflfects,  and  engage  in  any  desperate  design  with  more  safety,  than  a  landed 

man,  whose  estate  is  a  pledge  for  his  behaviour  1 

268.  Whether  a  wealthy  merchant  bears  not  great  sway  among  the  populace  of  a 
trading  city  1     And  whether  power  be  not  ultimately  lodged  in  the  people '! 

269.  Whether,  as  others  have  supposed  an  Atlantis  or  Eutopia,  we  also  may  not 
suppose  an  hyperborean  island  inhabited  by  reasonable  creatures  ? 

270.  Whether  an  indifferent  pei-son,  who  looks  into  all  hands,  may  not  be  a  better 
judge  of  the  game  than  a  party  who  sees  only  his  own  ? 

27 1.  Whether  there  be  any  country  in  Christendom  more  capable  of  improvement 
than  Ireland  ?  r  f 

272.  Whether  we  are  not  as  far  before  other  nations  with  respect  to  natural  advan- 
tages, as  we  are  behind  them  with  respect  to  arts  and  industry? 

273.  Whether  we  do  not  live  in  a  most  fertile  soil  and  temperate  climate,  and  yet 
whether  our  people  in  general  do  not  feel  great  want  and  misery  ? 

274.  Whether  my  countrymen  are  not  readier  at  finding  excuses  than  remedies  ? 
27i).  Whether  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  country  do  not  hang  by  a  hair,  the 

probity  of  one  banker,  the  caution  of  another,  and  the  lives  of  all  1 
ol?'  w^^'u*^"^  "'^  *'*™  "°*  ''^^"  sufficiently  admonished  of  this  by  some  late  events  ? 

277.  Whether  a  national  bank  would  not  at  once  secure  our  properties,  put  an  end 
to  usury,  facilitate  commerce,  supply  the  want  of  coin,  and  produce  ready  payments 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? 

278.  Whether  the  use  or  nature  of  money,  which  all  men  so  eagerly  pursue,  be  vet 
sufficiently  understood  or  considered  by  all '!  °     J  r  J 

279.  What  doth  Aristotle  mean  by  saying 

ASjot  iTvai  hxi"  TO  vi/jiiffia. — Dc  Repub.  lib.  ix.  9. 

oa?'  wi^'l"^''  '"^"'''""l  »''e  not  governed  by  imitation  rather  than  by  reason  ? 
ci"  Whether  there  be  not  a  measure  or  limit,  within  which  gold  and  silver  are 
uselul,  and  beyond  which  tbcy  may  be  hurtful  f 
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2S2.  Whether  that  measure  lie  not  the  circulating  of  indcistiyl 

283.  Whether  a  discovery  of  the  richest  gold  mine  that  ever  was,  iu  the  heart  of 
this  kingdom,  would  be  a  real  advantage  to  us? 

284.  Whether  it  would  not  tempt  foreigners  to  i)rey  upon  us  1 

285.  Whether  it  would  not  render  us  a  lazy,  proud,  and  dastardly  people  ? 

286.  Whether  every  man  who  had  money  enough  would  not  be  a  gentleman  ?  and 
whether  a  nation  of  gentlemen  would  not  be  a  wretched  nation? 

287.  Whether  all  things  would  not  bear  a  high  price?  And  whether  men  would  not 
increase  their  fortunes  without  being  the  better  for  it? 

288.  Whether  the  same  evils  would  be  apprehended  from  paper-money  under  an 
honest  and  thrifty  regulation  ? 

289.  Wliether,  therefore,  a  national  bank  would  not  be  more  beneficial  than  even  a 
mine  of  gold  ? 

290.  Whether  without  private  banks  what  little  business  and  industry  there  is  would 
not  stagnate,?  But  whether  it  be  not  a  mighty  privilege  for  a  private  person,  to  be 
able  to  create  a  hundred  pounds  with  a  dash  of  his  pen  ? 

291.  Whether  the  wise  state  of  Venice  was  not  the  first  that  conceived  the  ad  vantage 
of  a  national  bank  ? 

292.  Whether  the  great  exactness  and  integrity  with  which  this  bank  is  managed  be 
not  the  chief  support  of  that  republic  ? 

293.  Whether  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  was  not  begun  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  and  whether  at  this  day  its  stock  be  not  conceived  to  amount  to  three 
thousand  tons  of  gold,  or  thirty  millions  sterling  ? 

294.  Whether  all  payments  of  contracts  for  goods  in  gross  and  letters  of  exchange, 
must  not  be  made  by  transfers  in  the  bank-books,  provided  the  sum  exceed  three 
hundred  florins  ? 

295.  Whether  it  be  not  owing  to  this  bank,  that  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  without 
the  least  confusion,  hazard,  or  trouble,  maintains  and  every  day  promotes  so  general 
and  quick  a  circulation  of  industry  ? 

296.  Whether  it  be  not  the  greatest  help  and  spur  to  commerce,  that  property  can  be 
so  readily  conveyed  and  so  well  secured  by  a  compte  en  bane,  that  is,  by  only  writing 
one  man's  name  for  another's  in  the  bank-book  ? 

297.  Whether,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  those  who  had  lent  money  to 
the  public  during  the  war  with  Spain,  were  not  satisfied  by  the  sole  expedient  of 
placing  their  names  in  a  compte  en  bane,  with  liberty  to  transfer  their  claims  ? 

298.  Whether  the  example  of  those  easy  transfers  in  the  oompte  en  banc,  thus  casually 
erected,  did  not  tempt  other  men  to  become  creditors  to  the  public,  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  same  secure  and  expeditious  method  of  keeping  and  transferring  their  wealth  ? 

299.  Whether  this  contpte  en  banc  hath  not  proved  better  than  a  mine  of  gold  to 
Amsterdam .' 

300.  Whether  that  city  may  not  be  said  to  owe  her  greatness  to  the  unpromising 
accident  of  her  having  been  in  debt  more  than  she  was  able  to  pay  ? 

301.  Whether  it  be  known  that  any  state  from  such  small  beginnings,  in  so  short  a 
time,  ever  grew  to  so  great  wealth  and  power  as  the  province  of  Holland  hath  done  ; 
and,whether  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  hath  not  been  the  rea  cause  of  such  extraordinary 
growth  ? 

302.  Whether  the  success  of  those  public  banks  in  Venice,  Amsterdam  and  Ham. 
burgh,  would  not  naturally  produce  in  other  states  an  inclination  to  the  same 
methods  ? 

303.  Whether  it  be  possible,  for  a  national  bank  to  subsist  and  maintain  its  credit, 
under  a  French  Government  ? 

304.  Whether  our  natural  appetites,  as  weW  as  powers,  are  not  limited  to  their 
respective  ends  and  uses  ?  But  whether  artificial  appetites  may  not  be  infinite? 

306.  Whether  the  simple  getting  of  money,  or  passing  it  from  hand  to  hand  without 
industry,  be  an  object  worthy  of  a  wise  government  ? 

306.  Whether,  if  money  be  considered  as  an  end,  the  appetite  thereof  be  not  infinite  I 
But  whether  the  ends  of  money  itself  be  not  bounded? 

307.  Whether  the  total  sum  of  all  other  powers,  be  it  of  enjoyment  or  action,  which 
belong  to  a  man,  or  to  all  mankind  together,  is  not  in  truth  a  very  narrow  and  limited 
quantity?  But  whether  fancy  is  not  boundless  ? 

308.  Whether  this  capricious  tyrant,  which  usurps  the  place  of  reason,  doth  not 
most  cruelly  torment  and  delude  those  poor  men,  the  usurers,  stockjobbers,  and  pro- 
jectors, of  content  to  themselves  from  heaping  up  riches,  that  is,  from  gathering 
counters,  from  multiplying  figures,  from  enlarging  denominations,  without  knowing 
what  they  would  be  at,  aad  without  havijig  a  proper  regard  for  the  use,  or  end,  or 
nature,  of  things? 
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309.  Whether  the  ignis  /aims  of  fancy  doth  not  kindle  immoderate  desires,  and 
lead  men  into  endless  pursuits  and  wild  labyrinths  1 

310.  Whether  counters  be  not  referred  to  other  things,  which  so  long  as  they  keep 
pace  and  proportion  with  the  counters,  it  must  be  owned  the  counters  are  useful  ;  but 
whether  beyond  that  to  value  or  covet  counters,  be  not  direct  folly  ? 

311.  Whether  the  public  aim  ought  not  to  be,  that  men's  industry  should  supply 
their  present  wants,  and  the  overplus  be  converted  into  a  stock  of  power  ? 

312.  Whether  the  better  this  power  is  secured,  and  the  more  easily  it  is  transferred, 
industry  be  not  so  much  the  more  encouraged  ? 

313.  Whether  money,  more  than  is  expedient  for  those  purposes,  be  not  upon  the 
whole  hurtful  rather  than  beneficial  to  a  state  1 

314.  Whether  the  promoting  of  industry  should  not  be  always  in  view,  as  the  true 
and  sole  end,  the  rule  and  measure,  of  a  national  bank  1  And  whether  all  deviations 
from  that  object  should  not  be  carefully  avoided  ? 

315.  Whether  it  may  not  be  usefiil,  for  supplying  manufactures  and  trade  with  stock, 
for  regulating  exchange,  for  quickening  commerce,  and  for  putting  spirit  into  the 
people! 

316.  Whether  we  are  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  peculiar  security  there  is  in  having 
a  bank,  that  consists  of  land  and  paper,  one  of  which  cannot  be  exported,  and  the 
other  is  in  no  danger  of  being  exported  ? 

317.  Whether  it  be  not  delightful  to  complain  t  And  whether  there  be  not  many 
who  had  rather  utter  their  complaints  than  redress  their  evils  ? 

318.  Whether,  if  the  crown  of  the  wise  be  their  riches,*  we  are  not  the  foolishest 
people  in  Christendom  ? 

31 9.  Whether  we  have  not  all  the  while  great  civil  as  well  as  natural  advantages  ? 

320.  Whether  there  be  any  people  who  have  more  leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  study  the  public  weal  1 

321.  Whether  other  nations  who  enjoy  any  share  of  freedom,  and  have  great  objects 
in  view,  be  not  unavoidably  embarrassed  and  distracted  by  factions  1  But  whether  we 
do  not  divide  upon  trifles,  and  whether  our  parties  are  not  a  burlesque  upon  politics  1 

322.  Whether  it  be  not  an  advantage  that  we  are  not  embroiled  in  foreign  affairs, 
that  we  hold  not  the  balance  of  Europe,  that  we  are  protected  by  other  fleets  and 
armies,  that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  a  powerful  people,  from  whom  we  are  descended, 
to  guard  us  on  all  sides  ? 

323.  Whether  England  doth  not  really  love  us  and  wish  well  to  us,  as  bone  of  her 
bone,  and  flesh  of  her  flesh  ?  And  whether  it  be  not  our  part,  to  cultivate  this  love 
and  affection  all  manner  of  ways  ? 

324.  What  sea-ports  or  foreign  trade  have  the  Swisses  ;  and  yet  how  warm  are  those 
people,  and  how  well  provided  ? 

325.  Whether  there  may  not  be  found  a  people  who  so  contrive  as  to  be  im- 
povenshcd  by  their  trade  ?    And  whether  we  are  not  that  people  ? 

326.  Whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  this  island,  if  all  our  fine  folk  of  both  sexes 
vvere  shippea  off,  to  remain  in  foreign  countries,  rather  than  that  they  should  spend 
tlieir  estates  at  home  in  foreign  luxury,  and  spread  the  contagion  thereof  through  their 
native  land  1 

327.  Whether  our  gentry  understand  or  have  a  notion  of  magnificence,  and  whether 
for  want  thereof  they  do  not  affect  very  wretched  distinctions  ? 

328.  Whether  there  be  not  an  art  or  skill  in  governing  human  pride,  so  as  to  render 
it  subservient  to  the  public  aim  t 

329.  Whether  the  great  and  general  aim  of  the  public  should  not  be  to  employ  the 
people? 

330.  What  right  an  eldest  son  hath  to  the  worst  education? 

331.  Whether  men's  counsels  are  not  ths  result  of  their  knowledge  and  their  prin- 
ciples ?  or 

332.  Whether  there  be  not  labour  of  the  brains  as  well  as  of  the  hands,  and  whether 
the  former  is  beneath  a  gentleman  ? 

333.  Whetlaer  the  public  be  more  interested,  to  protect  the  property  acquired  by 
"'I'oJ'^^ln'  ";™  "'*'  "''"'=''  '^  *•>«  immediate  fruit  of  learning  and  virtue  ? 

334.  Whether  it  would  not  be  a  poor  and  ill-judged  project  to  attempt  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  coramumty,  by  invading  the  rights  of  one  part  thereof,  or  of  one 
particular  order  of  men  ?  =  o  r  < 

»5^;i,=^''/'^"  "l"^  ^i*"  "  """?  wretched,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  unpitied 
case,  than  for  men  to  make  precedents  for  their  own  undoing? 

;  •  Prov;  xiv,  24. 
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336.  Whether  to  determine  about  the  rights  and  properties  of  men  by  other  rules 
than  the  law,  be  not  dangerous  ? 

337.  Whether  those  men,  who  move  the  corner-stones  of  a  constitution,  may  not 
pull  an  old  house  on  their  own  heads  'i 

338.  Whether  there  be  not  two  general  methods  whereby  men  become  sharers  in  the 
national  stock  of  wealth  or  power,  industry  and  inheritance  ?  And  whether  it  would 
be  wise  in  a  civil  society  to  lessen  that  share  which  is  allotted  to  merit  and  in- 
dustry 1 

339.  Whether  all  ways  of  spending  a  fortune  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  public,  and 
and  what  sort  of  men  are  aptest  to  run  into  an  improper  expense  t 

340.  If  the  revenues  allotted  for  the  encouiagement  of  religion  and  learning  were 
made  hereditary  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  lay  lords  and  as  many  overgrown  commoners, 
whether  the  public  would  be  much  the  better  for  it? 

341.  Whether  the  church's  patrimony  belongs  to  one  tribe  alone  ;  and  whether  every 
man's  son,  brother,  or  himself,  may  not,  if  he  please,  be  qualified  to  share  therein  ? 

342.  What  is  there  in  the  clergy  to  create  a  jealousy  in  the  public  ?  Or  what 
would  the  public  lose  by  it,  if  every  squire  in  the  land  wore  a  black  coat,  said  his 
prayers,  and  was  obliged  to  reside  1 

343.  Whether  there  be  any  thing  perfect  under  the  sunl  And,  whether  it  be  not 
with  the  world  as  with  a  particular  state,  and  with  a  state  or  body  politic,  as  with  the 
human  body,  which  lives  and  moves  under  various  indispositions,  perfect  health  being 
seldom  or  never  to  be  found  1 

344.  Whether,  nevertheless,  men  should  not  in  all  things  aim  at  perfection  1  And, 
therefore,  whether  any  wise  and  good  man  would  be'against  applying  remedies  ?  But 
whether  it  is  not  natural  to  wish  for  a  benevolent  physician  ■! 

345.  Whether  the  public  happiness  be  not  proposed  by  the  legislature,  and  whether 
such  happiness  doth  not  contain  that  of  the  individuals  1 

346.  Whether,  therefore,  a  legislator  should  be  content  with  a  vulgar  share  of 
knowledge  1  Whether  he  should  not  be  a  person  of  reflection  and  thought,  who  hath 
made  it  his  study  to  understand  the  true  nature  and  interest  of  mankind,  how  to  guide 
men's  humours  and  passions,  how  to  incite  their  active  powers,  how  to  make  their 
several  talents  co-operate  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  each  other,  and  the  general  good  of 
the  whole  ? 

347.  Whether  it  doth  not  follow,  that  above  all  things  a  gentleman's  care  should  be 
to  keep  his  own  faculties  sound  and  entire  ? 

348.  Whether  the  natural  phlegm  of  this  island  needs  any  additional  stupefier  ? 

349.  Whether  all  spirituous  liquors  are  not,  in  truth,  opiates  1 

350.  Whether  our  men  of  business  are  not  generally  very  grave  by  fifty  ? 

351.  Whether  all  men  have  not  faculties  of  mind  or  body,  which  may  be  employed 
for  the  public  benefit  ? 

352.  Whether  the  main  point  be  not  to  multiply  and  employ  our  people  ? 

353.  Whether  hearty  food  and  warm  clothing  would  not  enable  and  encourage  the 
lower  sort  to  labourl 

354.  Whether,  in  such  a  soil  as  ours,  if  there  was  industry,  there  could  be  want? 

355.  Whether  the  way  to  make  men  industrious  be  not  to  let  them  taste  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  ?    And  whether  the  labouring  ox  should  be  muzzled  1 

356.  Whether  our  landlords  are  to  be  told,  that  industry  and  numbers  would  raise 
the  value  of  their  lands,  or  that  one  acre  about  the  Tholsel  is  worth  ten  thousand 
acres  in  Connaught  ? 

357.  Whether  our  old  native  Irish  are  not  the  most  indolent  and  supine  people  in 
Christendom  1 

358.  Whether  they  are  yet  civilized,  and  whether  their  habitations  and  furniture 
are  not  moresordid  than  those  of  the  savage  Americans  1 

359.  Whether  it  be  not  a  sad  circumstance  to  live  among  lazy  beggars?  And 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  delightful  to  live  in  a  country  swarming, 
like  China,  with  busy  people  ? 

360.  Whether  we  should  not  cast  about,  by  all  manner  of  means,  to  excite  industry, 
and  to  remove  whatever  hinders  it  ?  And  whether  every  one  should  not  lend  a  helping 
hand  ? 

361.  Whether  vanity  itself  should  not  be  engaged  in  this  good  work?  And 
whether  it  is  not  to  be  wished,  that  the  finding  of  employment  for  themselves  and 
othei'S,  were  a  fashionable  distinction  among  the  ladies  ? 

362.  Whether  idleness  be  the  mother  or  daughter  of  spleen  1 

363.  Whether  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  publish  the  conversation  of  Ischoma- 
chus  and  his  wife  in  Xenophon,  for  the  use  of  our  ladies  ? 
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364.  Whether  it  is  true,  that  there  have  been,  upon  a  time,  one  hundred  milUons 
of  people  employed  in  China,  without  the  woollen  trade  or  any  foreign  commerce . 

365.  Whether  the  natural  inducements  to  sloth  are  not  greater  in  the  Mogul  s 
country  than  in  Ireland,  and  yet  whether,  in  that  suffocating  and  dispiriting  climate, 
the  Banyans  are  not  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  constantly  employed  1 

366.  Whether  it  be  not  true  that  the  Great  Mogul's  subjects  might  undersell  us 
even  in  our  own  markets,  and  clothe  our  people  with  their  stuffs  and  calicoes,  it  they 
were  imported  duty  free  ?  ■         i.  ■  ♦ 

367.  Whether  there  can  be  a  greater  reproach  on  the  leading  men  and  tlie  patriots 
of  a  country,  than  that  the  people  should  want  employment  ■!  And  whether  methods 
may  not  be  found  to  employ  even  the  lame  and  the  blind,  the  dumb,  the  deaf,  and  the 
maimed,  in  some  or  other  branch  of  our  manufactures  1 

368.  Whether  much  may  not  be  expected  from  a  biennial  consultation  of  so  many 
wise  men  about  the  public  good  t 

369.  Whether  a  tax  upon  dirt  would  not  be  one  way  of  encouraging  industry  ! 

370.  Whether  it  would  be  a  great  hardship,  if  every  parish  were  obliged  to  hnd 
work  for  their  poor7 

371.  Whether  children  especially  should  not  be  inured  to  labour  betimes? 

372.  Whether  there  should  not  be  erected,  in  each  province,  a  hospital  for  orphans 
and  foundlings,  at  the  expense  of  old  bachelors? 

373.  Whether  it  be  true,  that  in  the  Dutch  work-houses,  things  are  so  managed, 
that  a  child  four  years  old  may  earn  its  own  livelihood? 

374.  What  a  folly  is  it  to  build  fine  houses,  or  establish  lucrative  posts  and  large 
incomes,  under  the  notion  of  providing  for  the  poor! 

375.  Whether  the  poor,  grown  up  and  in  health,  need  any  other  provision  but  their 
own  industry,  under  public  inspection? 

376.  Whether  the  poor-tax  in  England  hath  lessened  or  increased  the  number  of  poor  ? 

377.  Whether  workhouses  should  not  be  made  at  the  least  expense,  with  clay  floors 
and  walls  of  rough  stone,  without  plastering,  ceiling,  or  glazing  ? 

378.  Whether  it  be  an  impossible  attempt  to  set  our  people  at  work,  or  whether 
industry  be  a  habit,  which,  like  other  habits,  may  by  time  and  skill  be  introduced 
among  any  people? 

379.  Whether  all  manner  of  means  should  not  be  employed  to  possess  the  nation  in 
general,  with  an  aversion  and  contempt  for  idleness  and  all  idle  folk  ? 

380.  Whether  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  people  destitute  of  all  things,  if  the  public 
furnished  them  with  necessaries  which  they  should  be  obliged  to  earn  by  their  labour? 

381.  Whether  other  nations  have  not  found  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  slaves  in 
repairing  high  roads,  making  rivers  navigable,  draining  bogs,  erecting  public  build- 
ings, bridges,  and  manufactories  ? 

382.  Whether  temporary  servitude  would  not  be  the  best  cure  for  idleness  and 
beggary  ? 

383.  Whether  the  public  hath  not  a  right  to  employ  those  who  cannot  or  who  will 
not  find  employment  for  themselves  ? 

384.  Whether  all  sturdy  beggars  should  not  be  seized  and  made  slaves  to  the  public, 
for  a  certain  term  of  years  ? 

385.  Whether  he  who  is  chained  in  »  jail  or  dungeon,  hath  not,  for  the  time,  lost 
his  liberty  ?  And  if  so,  whether  temporary  slavery  be  not  already  admitted  among 
us? 

386.  Whether  a  state  of  servitude,  wherein  he  should  be  well  worked,  fed,  and 
clothed,  would  not  be  a  preferment  to  such  a  fellow  ? 

387.  Whether  criminals  in  the  freest  country  may  not  forfeit  their  liberty,  and 
repair  the  damage  they  have  done  the  public  by  hard  labour  ? 

388.  What  the  word  servant  signifies  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

389.  Whether  the  view  of  criminals,  chained  in  pairs  and  kept  at  hard  labour, 
would  not  be  very  edifying  to  the  multitude  ? 

390.  Whether  the  want  of  such  an  institution  be  not  plainly  seen  in  England,  where 
the  disbelief  of  a  future  state  hardeneth  rogues  against  tlie  fear  of  death,  and  where 
through  the  great  growth  of  robbers  and  house-breakers,  it  becomes  every  day  more 
necessary  ? 

391.  Whether  it  be  not  easier  to  prevent  than  to.  remedy,  and  whether  we  should 
not  profit  by  the  example  of  others  ? 

392.  Whether  felons  are  not  often  spared,  and  therefore  encouraged,  by  the  com- 
passion of  those  who  should  prosecute  them  ? 

393.  Whether  many,  that  would  not  take  away  the  life  of  a  thiefj  may  not,  neverthe- 
less, be  willing  to  bring  hira  to  a  more  adequate  punishment  ? 
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394.  Whether  the  most  indolent  would  be  fond  ol  idleness,  if  they  regarded  it  as 
the  sure  road  to  hard  labour  1 

395.  Whether  the  industry  of  the  lower  part  of  our  people  doth  not  much  depend 
on  the  expense  of  the  upper  ! 

396.  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  our  gentry  affected  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  fine  houses  rather  than  fine  clothes  ? 

397.  Whether  any  people  in  Europe  are  so  meanly  provided  with  houses  and  furni- 
ture, in  proportion  to  their  incomes,  as  the  men  of  estates  in  Ireland  ? 

3398.  Whether  building  would  not  peculiarly  encourage  all  other  arts  in  this  kingdom? 

399.  Whether  smiths,  masons,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  carpenters,  joiners,  tilers, 
plumbers,  and  glaziers,  would  not  all  find  employment  if  the  humour  of  building 
prevailed  1 

400.  Whether  the  ornaments  and  furniture  of  a  good  house  do  not  employ  a  number 
of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  in  iron,  wood,  marble,  brass,  pewter,  copper,  wool,  flax,  and 
divers  other  materials  ? 

401.  Whether  in  buildings  and  gardens,  a  great  number  of  day-labourers  do  not  find 
employment  1 

402.  Whether  by  these  means  much  of  that  sustenance  and  wealth  of  this  nation 
which  now  goes  to  foreigners  would  not  be  kept  at  home,  and  nourish  and  circulate 
among  our  own  people  'i 

403.  Whether,  as  industry  produced  good  living,  the  number  of  hands  and  mouths 
would  not  be  increased ;  and  in  proportion  thereunto,  whether  there  would  not  be 
every  day  more  occasion  for  agriculture  ?  And  whether  this  article  alone  would  not 
employ  a  world  of  people  ? 

404.  Whether  such  management  would  not  equally  provide  for  the  magnificence  of 
the  rich,  and  the  necessities  of  the  poor? 

405.  Whether  an  expense  in  building  and  improvements  doth  not  remain  at  home, 
pass  to  the  heir,  and  adorn  the  public  ?  And  whether  any  of  these  things  can  be  said 
of  claret  ? 

406.  Whether  fools  do  not  make  fashions,  and  wise  men  follow  them  ? 

407.  Whether,  for  one  who  hurts  his  fortune  by  improvements,  twenty  do  not  ruin 
themselves  by  foreign  luxury  ? 

408.  Whether  in  proportion  as  Ireland  was  improved  and  beautified  by  fine  seats, 
the  number  of  absentees  would  not  decrease  ? 

409.  Whether  he  who  employs  men  in  buildings  and  manufactures  doth  not  put 
life  in  the  country,  and  whether  the  neighbourhood  round  him  be  not  observed  to 
thrive  ? 

410.  Whether  money  circulated  on  the  landlord's  own  lands,  and  among  his  owh 
tenants,  doth  not  return  into  his  own  pocket  ? 

411.  Whether  every  squire  that  made  his  domain  swarm  with  busy  hands,  like  a 
bee-hive  or  ant-hill,  would  not  serve  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  his  country  ? 

412.  Whether  a  gentleman,  who  hath  seen  a  little  of  the  world  and  observed  how 
men  live  elsewhere,  can  contentedly  sit  down  in  a  cold,  damp,  sordid  habitation,  in 
the  midst  of  a  bleak  country,  inhabited  by  thieves  and  beggars  ? 

413.  Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  a  handsome  seat  amidst  well-improved  lands,  fair 
villages,  and  a  thriving  neighbourhood,  may  not  invite  a  man  to  dwell  on  his  own 
estate,  and  quit  the  life  of  an  insignificant  saunterer  about  town,  for  that  of  a  useful 
country-gentleman  ? 

414.  Whether  it  would  not  be  of  use  and  ornament  if  the  towns  throughout  this 
kingdom  were  provided  with  decent  churches,  townhouses,  workhouses,  market-places, 
and  paved  streets,  with  some  order  taken  for  cleanliness  ? 

415.  Whether,  if  each  of  these  towns  were  addicted  to  some  peculiar  manufacture, 
we  should  not  find,  that  the  employing  many  hands  together  on  the  same  work  was  the 
way  to  perfect  our  workmen  ?  And  whether  all  these  things  might  not  soon  be  pro- 
vided by  a  domestic  industry,  if  money  were  not  wanting  ? 

416.  Whether  money  could  ever  be  wanting  to  the  demands  of  industry,  if  we  had 
a  national  bank? 

417-  Whether  the  fable  of  Hercules  and  thecarter  ever  suited  any  nation  like  this 
nation  of  Ireland  ? 

418.  Whether  it  be  not  a  new  spectacle  under  the  sun,  to  behold,  in  such  a  climate 
and  such  a  soil,  and  under  such  a  gentle  government,  so  many  roads  untrodden,  fields 
untilled,  houses  desolate,  and  hands  unemployed? 

419.  Whether  there  is  any  country  in  Christendom,  either  kingdom  or  republic, 
depending  or  independent,  free  or  enslaved,  which  may  not  afford  us  a  useful  lesson  ? 

420.  Whether  the  frugal  Swisses  have  any  other  commodities  but  their  butter  and 
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cheese  and  a  few  cattle,  for  exportation ;  whether,  nevertheless,  the  single  canton  of 
Berne  hath  not  in  her  public  treasury  two  millions  sterling  1 

421.  Whether  that  small  town  of  Berne,  with  its  scanty  barren  territory,  in  a 
mountainous  corner,  without  sea-ports,  without  manufactures,  without  mines,  be  not 
rich  by  mere  dint  of  frugality  f 

422.  Whether  the  Swisses  in  general  have  not  sumptuary  laws,  prohibiting  the  use 
of  gold,  jewels,  silver,  silk,  and  lace,  in  their  apparel,  and  indulging  the  women  only 
to  wear  silk  on  festivals,  weddings,  and  public  solemnities. 

423.  Whether  there  be  not  two  ways  of  growing  rich,  sparing  and  getting  t  But 
whether  the  lazy  spendthrift  must  not  be  doubly  poor  ? 

424.  Whether  money  circulating  be  not  the  life  of  industry ;  and  whether  the  want 
thereof  doth  not  render  a  state  gouty  and  inactive  ? 

425.  But  whether,  if  we  had  a  national  bank,  and  our  present  cash  (small  as  it  is) 
were  put  into  the  most  convenient  shape,  men  should  hear  any  public  complaints  for 
want  of  money  1 

426.  Whether  all  circulation  be  not  alike  a  circulation  of  credit,  whatsoever  medium 
(metal  or  paper)  is  employed,  and  whether  gold  be  any  more  than  credit  for  so  much 
power  ? 

427.  Whether  the  wealth  of  the  richest  nations  in  Christendom  doth  not  consist  in 
paper  vastly  more  than  in  gold  and  silver  ? 

428.  Whether  Lord  Clarendon  doth  not  aver  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  with  the  best  credit,  and  the  assistance  of  the  richest  men  in  Amsterdam, 
was  above  ten  days  endeavouring  to  raise  20,000/.  in  specie,  without  being  able[to 
raise  half  the  sum  in  all  that  time  ?    See  Clarendon's  History,  b.  xii. 

429.  Supposing  there  had  been  hitherto  no  such  thing  as  a  bank,  and  the  question 
were  now  first  proposed,  whether  it  would  be  safer  to  circulate  unlimited  bills  in  a 
private  credit,  or  bills  to  a  limited  value  on  the  public  credit  of  the  community,  what 
would  men  think  ? 

430.  Whether  the  maxim,  What  is  every  body's  business  is  nobody's,  prevails  in  any 
country  under  the  sun  more  than  in  Ireland  ? 

431.  Whether  the  united  stock  of  a  nation  be  not  the  best  security?  And  whether 
any  thing  but  the  ruin  of  the  state  can  produce  a  national  bankruptcy  ? 

432.  Whether  the  total  sum  o£  the  public  treasure,  power,  and  wisdom,  all  co- 
operating, be  not  most  likely  to  establish  a  bank  of  credit,  sufficient  to  answer  the 
ends,  relieve  the  wants,  and  satisfy  the  scruples,  of  all  people  ! 

433.  Whether  London  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  Ireland?  And 
whether  our  wealth  (such  as  it  is)  doth  not  circulate  through  London  and  throughout 
England,  as  freely  as  that  of  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  ? 

434.  Whether  therefore  it  be  not  evidently  the  interest  of  the  people  of  England, 
to  encourage  rather  than  to  oppose  a  national  bank  in  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  every 
other  means  for  advancing  our  wealth,  which  shall  not  impair  their  own  ? 

435.  Whether  it  is  not  our  interest  to  be  useful  to  them  rather  than  rival  them  ; 
and  whether  in  that  case  we  may  not  be  sure  of  their  good  offices'! 

436.  Whether  we  can  propose  to  thrive  so  long  as  we  entertain  a  wrongheaded 
distrust  of  England  ? 

437.  Whether,  as  a  national  bank  would  increase  our  industry  and  that  our  wealth, 
England  may  not  be  a  proportionable  gainer  ;  and  whether  we  should  not  consider  the 
gains  of  our  mother-country  as  some  accession  to  our  own  ? 

438.  Whether  there  be  any  difficulty  in  comprehending,  that  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  nation  is  in  truth  the  stock  of  a  national  bank  ?  And  whether  any  more  than  the 
right  comprehension  of  this,  be  necessary  to  make  all  men  easy  with  regard  to  its 
credit? 

439.  Whether  the  prejudices  about  gold  and  silver  are  not  strong,  hut  whether  they 
are  not  still  prejudices'! 

440.  Whether  paper  doth  not  by  its  stamp  and  signature  acquire  a  local  value,  and 
become  as  precious  and  as  scarce  as  gold  ?  And  whether  it  be  not  much  fitter  to  cir- 
culate large  sums,  and  therefore  preferable  to  gold  1 

441.  Whether  it  doth  not  much  import  to  have  a  right  conception  of  money?  And 
whether  its  true  and  just  idea  be  not  that  of  a  ticket,  entitling  to  power  and  fitted  to 
record  and  transfer  such  power  ? 

442.  Though  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  doth  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  pay  out  money,  yet 
whether  every  man  possessed  of  specie  be  not  ready  to  convert  it  into  paper,  and  act 
as  cashier  to  the  bank  ?  And  whether,  from  the  same  motive,  every  monied  man 
throughout  this  kingdom  would  not  be  cashier  to  our  national  bank  ? 

443.  Whether  we  may  not  obtain  that  as  friends  which  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  as  rivals  \ 
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444.  Whether  in  every  instance  by  which  we  prejudice  England,  we  do  not  in  a 
greater  degree  prejudice  ourselves  1 

445.  Whether  in  the  rude  original  of  society,  the  first  step  was  not  the  exchanging 
of  commodities ;  the  next  a  substituting  of  metals  by  weight  as  the  common  medium  of 
circulation  ;  after  this  the  making  use  of  coin ;  lastly,  a  farther  refinement  by  the  use 
of  paper  with  proper  marks  and  signatures?  And  whether  this,  as  it  is  tti^  last,  so  it 
be  not  the  greatest  improvement  ? 

446.  Whether  we  are  not  in  fact  the  only  people  who  may  be  said  to  stance  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  t 

447.  Whether  there  can  be  a  worse  sign  than  that  people  should  quit  their  country  for 
a  livelihood?  Though  men  often  leave  their  country  for  health,  or  pleasure,  or  riches, 
yet  to  leave  it  merely  for  a  livelihood,  whether  this  be  not  exceeding  bad,  and  sheweth 
some  peculiar  mismanagement  ? 

448.  Whether,  in  order  to  redress  our  evils,  artificial  helps  are  not  most  wanted, 
in  a  land  where  industry  is  most  against  the  natural  grain  of  the  people  1 

449.  Whether,  although  the  prepossessions  about  gold  and  silver  have  taken  deep 
root,  yet  the  example  of  our  colonies  in  America  doth  not  make  it  as  plain  as  day-light, 
that  they  are  not  so  necessary  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  as  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks 
imagine  ? 

450.  Whether  it  be  not  evident  that  we  may  maintain  a  much  greater  inward  and 
outward  commerce,  and  be  five  times  richer  than  we  are,  nay  and  our  bills  abroad  be  of 
far  greater  credit,  though  we  had  not  one  ounce  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  whole  island  ? 

451 .  Whether  wrongheaded  maxims,  customs,  and  fashions,  are  not  suflicient  to 
destroy  any  people  which  bath  so  few  resources  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  "i 

452.  Whether  it  would  not  be  a  horrible  thing,  to  see  our  matrons  make  dress  and 
play  their  chief  concern  1 

453.  Whether  our  ladies  might  not  as  well  endow  monasteries  as  wear  Flanders  lace  f 
And  whether  it  be  not  true  that  popish  nuns  are  maintained  by  Protestant  contribu- 
tions? 

454.  Whether  England,  which  hath  a  free  trade,  whatever  she  remits  for  foreign 
luxury  with  one  hand,  doth  not  with  the  other  receive  much  more  from  abroad? 
Whether,  nevertheless,  this  nation  would  not  be  a  gainer,  if  our  women  would  content 
themselves  with  the  same  moderation  in  point  of  expense  asjthe  English  ladies  ? 

455.  But  whether  it  be  not  a  notorious  truth,  that  our  Irish  ladies  are  on  a  foot,  as 
to  dress,  with  those  of  five  times  their  fortune  in  England  ? 

456.  Whether  it  be  not  even  certain,  that  the  matrons  of  this  forlorn  country  send 
out  a  greater  proportion  of  its  wealth,  for  fine  apparel,  than  any  other  females  on  the 
whole  surface  of  this  terraqueous  globe  ? 

457.  Whether  the  expense,  great  as  it  is,  be  the  greatest  evil :  but  whether  this 
folly  may  not  produce  many  other  follies,  an  entire  derangement  of  domestic  life, 
absurd  manners,  neglect  of  duties,  bad  motbcrs,  a  general  corruption  in  both  sexes? 

458.  Whether  the  first  beginning  of  expedients  do  not  always  meet  with  prejudices? 
And  whether  even  the  prejudices  of  a  people  ought  not  to  be  respected  ? 

459.  Whether  a  national  bank  be  not  the  true  philosopher's  stone  in  a  state  ? 

460.  Whether  all  regulations  [of  coin  should  not  be  made  with  a  view  to  encourage 
industry  and  a  circulation  of  commerce  throughout  the  kingdom  ? 

461.  Whether  to  oil  the  wheels  of  commerce  be  not  a  common  benefit?  And 
whether  this  be  not  done  by  avoiding  fractions  and  multiplying  small  silver  ? 

462.  Whether  all  things  considered,  a  general  raising  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
be  not  so  far  from  bringing  greater  quantities  thereof  into  the  kingdom,  that  it  would 
produce  a  direct  contrary  effect,  inasmuch  as  less,  in  that  case,  would  serve,  and 
therefore  less  be  wanted  ?  And  whether  men  do  not  import  a  commodity,  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  or  want  of  it  ? 

463.  Whether  the  lowering  of  our  gold  would  not  create  a  fever  in  the  state  ?  And 
whether  a  fever  be  not  sometimes  a  cure,  but  whether  it  be  not  the  last  cure  a  man 
would  choose  ? 

464.  Whether  raising  the  value  of  a  particular  species  will  not  tend  to  multiply  such 
species,  and  to  lessen  others  in  proportion  thereunto  ?  And  whether  a  much  less 
quantity  of  cash  in  silver  would  not,  in  reality,  enrich  the  nation  more  than  a  much 
greater  in  gold  ? 

465.  Whether,  ceeteris  paribus,  it  be  not  true  that  the  prices  of  things  increase,  as 
the  quantity  of  money  increaseth,  and  are  diminished  as  that  is  Jdiminished  ?  And 
whether,  by  the  quantity  of  money,  is  not  to  be  understood  the  amount  of  the  deno- 
minations,  all  contracts  being  nominal  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  not  for 
weights  of  gold  or  silver  ? 
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466.  Whether  our  exports  do  not  consist  of  such  necessaries  as  other  countries 
cannot  well  be  without  ? 

467.  Whether  upon  the  circulation  of  a  national  banlf  more  land  would  not  be  tilled, 
more  hands  employed,  and  consequently  more  commodities  exported? 

468.  Whether  silver  and  small  money  be  not  that  which  circulates  the  quickest, 
and  pagseth  through  all  hands,  on  the  road,  in  the  market,  at  the  shop? 

469.  Whether,  all  things  considered,  it  would  not  be  better  for  a  kingdom  that  its 
casli  consisted  of  half  a  million  in  small  silver,  than  of  five  times  that  sum  in  gold  ? 

470.  Whether  there  be  not  every  day  five  hundred  lesser  payments  made  for  one  that 
requires  gold  ! 

471.  Whether  Spain,  where  gold  bears  the  highest  value,  be  not  the  laziest,  and 
Cliina,  where  it  bears  the  lowest,  be  not  the  most  industrious  country  in  the  known 
world  1 

472.  Whether  it  be  not  evidently  the  interest  of  every  state,  that  its  money  should 
rather  circulate  than  stagnate  ? 

473.  Whether  the  principal  use  of  cash  be  not  its  ready  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
to  answer  common  occasions  of  the  common  people,  and  wliether  common  occasions  of 
all  sorts  of  people  are  not  small  ones'! 

474.  Whether  business  at  fairs  and  markets  is  not  often  at  a  stand  and  often  hindered, 
even  though  the  seller  hath  liis  commodities  at  hand,  and  the  purchaser  his  gold,  for 
want  of  change  ? 

475.  As  wealth  is  really  power,  and  coin  a  ticket  conveying  power,  whether  those 
tickets  which  are  the  fittest  for  that  use  ought  not  to  be  preferred  ? 

476.  Whether  those  tickets  which  singly  transfer  small  shares  of  power,  and,  being 
multiplied,  large  shares,  are  not  fitter  for  common  use  than  those  which  singly  transfer 
large  shares  ? 

477.  Whether  the  public  is  not  more  benefitted  by  a  shilling  tliat  circulates  than  a 
pound  that  lies  dead  ? 

478.  Whether  sixpence  twice  paid,  be  not  as  good  as  a  shilling  once  paid? 

479.  Whether  the  same  shilling  circulating  in  a  village  may  not  supply  one  man  with 
bread,  another  with  stockings,  a  third  with  a  knife,  a  fourth  with  paper,  a  fifth  with 
nails,  and  so  answer  many  wants  which  must  otherwise  have  remained  unsatisfied  ? 

480.  Whether  facilitating  and  quickening  the  circulation  of  power  to  supply  wants, 
be  not  the  promoting  of  wealth  and  industry  among  the  lower  people  ?  and  whether 
upon  this  the  wealth  of  the  great  doth  not  depend  ? 

481.  Whether,  without  the  proper  means  of  circulation,  it  be  not  vain  to  hope  for 
thriving  manufactures  and  a  busy  people  ? 

482.  Whether  four  pounds  in  small  cash  may  not  circulate  and  enliven  an  Irish 
market,  which  many  four-pound  pieces  would  permit  to  stagnate  ?• 

483.  Whether  a  man  that  could  move  nothing  less  than  a  hundred-pound  weight 
would  not  be  much  at  a  loss  to  supply  his  wants;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  him  to  be  less  strong  and  more  active  1 

484.  Whether  the  natural  body  can  be  in  a  state  of  health  and  vigour,  without  a  due 
circulation  of  the  extremities,  even  in  the  fingers  and  toes  ?  And  whether  the  politi- 
cal  body,  any  more  than  the  natural,  can  thrive  without  a  proportionable  circulation 
through  the  minutest  and  most  inconsiderable  parts  thereof? 

485.  If  we  had  a  mint  for  coining  only  shillings,  sixpences,  and  copper-money, 
whether  the  nation  would  not  soon  feel  the  good  effects  thereof? 

486.  Whether  the  greater  waste  by  wearing  of  small  coins  would  not  be  abundantly 
overbalanced  by  their  usefulness  ? 

487.  Whether  it  be  not  the  industry  of  common  people  that  feeds  the  state,  and 
whether  it  be  possible  to  keep  this  industry  alive  without  small  money? 

488.  Whether  the  want  of  this  be  not  a  great  bar  to  our  employing  the  people  in 
these  manufactures  which  are  open  to  us,  and  do  not  interfere  with  Great  Britain  ? 

489.  Whether  therefore  such  want  doth  not  drive  men  into  the  lazy  way  of  employ- 
ing land  under  sheep-walk  ? 

490.  Whether  the  running  of  wool  from  Ireland  can  so  efTectually  be  prevented  as 
by  encouraging  other  business  and  manufactures  among  our  people  ?  ' 

491.  Whatever  commodities  Great  Britain  importeth  which  we  might  supply 
whether  i  t  be  not  her  real  interest  to  import  them  from  us  rather  from  any  other  people  ?' 

492.  Whether  the  apprehension  of  many  among  us  (who  for  that  very  reason  stick 
to  their  wool),  that  England  may  hereafter  prohibit,  limit,  or  discourage,  our  linen 

•  111  the  year  1735,  this  country  aboimded  with  the  large  gold  coinsof  Porlugal,  which  being  overrated, 
flowed  in  from  all  pails.     But  that  evil  is  since  remedied.      ^  •■"  """S    vciouu, 
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trade,  when  it  hath  been  once,  with  great  pains  and  expense,  thoraughly  introduced 
and  settled  in  this  land,  be  not  altojjether  groundless  and  unjustl 

493.  Whether  it  is  possible  for  this  country,  which  hath  neither  mines  of  gold  nor  a 
free  trade,  to  support  for  any  time  the  sending  out  of  specie  ^ 

494.  Whether  in  fact  our  payments  are  not  made  by  bills  ?  And  whether  our  foreign 
credit  doth  not  depend  on  our  domestic  industry,  and  our  bills  on  that  credit? 

495.  Whether,  in  order  to  mend  it,  we  ought  not  first  to  know  the  peculiar  wretch- 
edness of  our  state  t    And  whether  there  be  any  knowing  of  this  but  by  compaiison  1 

496.  Whether  there  are  not  single  market  towns  in  England  that  turn  more  money 
in  buying  and  selling,  than  whole  countries  (perhaps  provinces)  with  usl 

497.  Whether  the  small  town  of  Birmingham  alone  doth  not,  upon  an  average,  cir- 
culate every  week,  one  way  or  other,  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  pounds'!  But 
whether  the  same  crown  may  not  be  often  paid  ? 

498.  Whether  any  kingdom  in  Europe  be  so  good  a  customer  at  Bourdeauxas  Ire- 
land? 

499.  Whether  the  police  and  economy  of  France  be  not  governed  by  wise  councils? 
And  whether  any  one  from  this  country,  who  sees  their  towns,  and  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  will  not  wonder  what  our  senators  have  been  doing  1 

500.  What  variety  and  number  of  excellent  manufactures  are  to  be  met  with  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom  of  France  1 

501.  Whether  there  are  not  every  where  some  or  other  mills  for  many  uses,  forges 
and  furnaces  for  iron-work,  looms  for  tapestry,  glasshouses,  and  so  forth  I 

502.  What  quantities  of  paper,  stockings,  hats ;  what  manufactures  of  wool,  silk, 
linen,  hemp,  leather,  wax,  earthenware,  brass,  lead,  tin,  &c.  ? 

503.  Whether  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  single  town  of  Lyons  do  not 
amount  to  a  greater  value,  than  all  the  manufactures  and  all  the  trade  of  this  kingdom 
taken  together  ? 

504.  Whether,  in  the  anniversary  fair  at  the  small  town  of  Beaucair  upon  the 
Rhone,  there  be  not  as  much  money  laid  out  as  the  current  cash  of  this  kingdom 
amounts  to? 

505.  Whether  the  very  shreds  shorn  from  woollen  cloth,  which  are  thrown  away  in 
Ireland,  do  not  make  a  beautiful  tapestry  in  France  ? 

506.  Whether  there  be  not  French  towns  subsisted  merely  by  making  pins  ? 

507.  Whether  the  coarse  fingers  of  those  very  women,  those  same  peasants,  who 
one  part  of  the  year  till  the  ground  and  dress  the  vineyards,  are  not  another  employed 
in  making  the  finest  French  point  ? 

508.  Whether  there  is  not  a  great  number  of  idle  fingers  among  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  our  peasants? 

509.  Whether  the  French  do  not  raise  a  trade  from  saffron,  dying  drugs,  and  the 
like  products,  which  may  do  with  us  as  well  as  with  theml 

510.  Whether  we  may  not  have  materials  of  our  own  growth  to  supply  all  manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  France,  except  silk,  and  whether  the  bulk  of  what  silk  even  France 
manufactures,  be  not  imported? 

511.  Whether  it  be  possible  for  this  country  to  grow  rich,  so  long  as  what  is  made  by 
domestic  industry,  is  spent  in  foreign  luxury? 

512.  Whether  our  natural  Irish  are  not  partly  Spaniards  and  partly  Tartars  ;  and 
whether  they  do  not  bear  signatures  of  their  descent  from  both  these  nations,  which  is 
also  confirmed  by  all  their  histories? 

513.  Whether  the  Tartar  progeny  is  not  numerous  in  this  land?  And  whether 
there  is  an  idler  occupation  under  the  sun  than  to  attend  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  ? 

514.  Whether  the  wisdom  of  the  state  should  not  wrestle  with  this  hereditary  dis- 
position of  our  Tartars,  and  with  a  high  hand  introduce  agriculture? 

515.  Whether  once  upon  a  time  France  did  not,  by  her  linen  alone,  draw  yearly 
from  Spain  about  eight  millions  of  livres  ? 

516.  Whether  the  French  have  not  suffered  in  their  linen  trade  with  Spain,  by  not 
making  their  cloth  of  due  breadth  :  and  whether  any  other  people  have  suffered,  and 
are  still  likely  to  suffer,  through  the  same  prevarication  ?* 

517.  Whether  theSpaniarda  are  not  rich  and  lazy,  and  whether  they  have  nota  par- 
ticular inclination  and  favour  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  island?  But  whether  a  punc- 
tual people  do  not  love  punctual  dealers  1 

518.  Whether  about  fourteen  years  ago  we  had^not  come  into  a  considerable  share 
of  the  linen  trade  with  Spain,  and  what  put  a  stop  to  this  ? 

519.  Whether  if  the  linen-manufacture  were  carried  on  in  the  other  provinces,  as 

•  Things,  we  hear,  are  in  a  way  of  being  mended  with  113  in  this  respect- 
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well  as  in  the  north,  the  merchants  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Galway,  would  not  soon 
find  the  way  to  Spain  ? 

520.  Whether  the  woollen  manufacture  of  England  is  not  divided  into  several  parts 
or  branches,  appropriated  to  particular  places,  where  they  are  only  or  principally 
manufactured ;  fine  cloths  in  Somersetshire,  coarse  in  Yorkshire,  long  Jells  at  Exeter, 
sales  at  Sudbury,  crapes  at  Norwich,  linseys  at  Kendal,  blankets  at  Whitney,  and  so 
forth? 

521.  Whether  the  united  skill,  industry,  and  emulation,  of  many  together  on  the 
same  work,  be  not  the  way  to  advance  it  ?  And  whether  it  had  been  otherwise  pos- 
sible for  England,  to  have  carried  on  her  woollen  manufacture  to  so  great  perfection? 

522.  Whether  it  would  not  on  many  accounts  be  right,  if  we  observed  the  same 
course  with  respect  to  our  linen  manufacture ;  and  that  diapers  were  made  in  one 
town  or  district,  damasks  in  another,  sheeting  in  a  third,  fine  wearing  linen  in  a  fourth, 
coarse  in  a  fifth,  in  another  cambrics,  in  another  thread  and  stockings,  in  others 
stamped  linen,  or  striped  linen,  or  tickings,  or  dyed  linens,  of  which  last  kinds  there 
is  so  great  a  consumption  among  the  seafaring  men  of  all  nations  1 

523.  Whether  it  may  not  be  worth  while,  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  different  sorts 
of  linen  which  are  in  request  among  different  people? 

524.  Whether  we  do  not  yearly  consume  of  French  wines  about  a  thousand  tun  more 
than  either  Sweden  or  Denmark,  and  yet,  whether  those  nations  pay  ready  money  as 
we  do? 

525.  Whether  it  be  not  a  custom  for  some  thousands  of  Frenchmen  to  go  about  the 
beginning  of  March  into  Spain,  and  having  tilled  the  lands  and  gathered  the  harvest  of 
Spain,  to  return  home  with  money  in  their  pockets,  about  the  end  of  November  ? 

526.  Whether  of  late  years  our  Irish  labourers  do  not  carry  on  the  same  business  in 
England,  to  the  great  discontent  of  many  there?  But  whether  we  have  not  much 
more  reason  than  the  people  of  England  to  be  displeased  at  this  commerce  1 

527.  Whether,  notwithstanding  the  cash,  supposed  to  be  brought  into  it,  any  nation 
is,  in  truth,  a  gainer  by  such  traffic? 

528.  Whether  the  industry  of  our  people  employed  in  foreign  land,  while  our  own  are 
left  uncultivated,  be  not  a  great  loss  to  the  country? 

529.  Whether  it  would  not  be  much  better  for  us,  if,  instead  of  sending  our  men 
abroad,  we  could  draw  men  from  the  neighbouring  countries  to  cultivate  our  own  ? 

530.  Whether,  nevertheless,  we  are  not  apt  to  think  the  money  imported  by  our 
labourers  to  be  so  much  clear  gains  to  this  country ;  but  whether  a  little  reflection  and 
a  little  political  arithmetic,  may  not  shew  us  our  mistake  ? 

531.  Whether  our  prejudices  about  gold  and  silver  are  not  very  apt  to  infect  or  mis- 
guide our  judgments  and  reasonings  about  the  public  weal  ? 

532.  Whether  it  be  not  a  good  rule,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  trade  of  any  city,  and 
its  usefulness,  to  observe  whether  there  is  a  circulation,  through  the  extremities,  and 
whether  the  people  round  about  are  busy  and  warm  ? 

53S.  Whether  we  had  not,  some  years  since,  a  manufacture  of  hats  at  Athlone,  and 
of  earthenware  at  Arklow,  and  what  became  of  those  manufactures  ? 

534.  Why  we  do  not  make  tiles  of  our  own,  for  flooring  and  roofing,  rather  than  bring 
them  from  Holland  ? 

535.  What  manufactures  are  there  in  France  and  Venice  of  gilt-leather,  how  cheap 
and  how  splendid  a  furniture  > 

536.  Whether  we  may  not,  for  the  same  use,  manufacture  divers  things  at  home,  of 
more  beauty  and  variety  than  wainscot,  which  is  imported  at  such  expense  from 
Norway  ? 

537.  Whether  the  use  and  the  fashion  will  not  soon  make  a  manufacture? 

538.  Whether,  if  our  gentry  used  to  drink  mead  and  cider,  we  should  not  soon  have 
those  liquors  in  the  utmost  perfection  and  plenty? 

539.  Whether  it  be  not  wonderful,  that  with  such  pastures,  and  so  many  black  cattle, 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  cheese  ? 

540.  Whether  great  profits  may  not  be  made  by  fisheries  ;  but  whether  those  of  our 
Irish,  who  live  by  that  business,  do  not  contrive  to  be  drunk  and  unemployed  one  half 
of  the  year  ? 

541:  Whether  it  not  be  folly  to  think,  an  inward  commerce  cannot  enrich  a  state, 
because  it  doth  not  increase  its  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  ?  And  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible a  country  should  not  thrive,  while  wants  are  supplied,  and  business  goes  on  ? 

642.  Whether  plenty  of  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  be  not  real  wealth  ? 

543.  Whether  Lyons,  by  the  advantage  of  her  midland  situation  and  the  rivers 
Rhone  and  Soane,  be  not  a  great  magazine  or  mart  for  inward  commerce  ?  And 
whether  she  doth  not  maintain  a  constant  trade  with  most  parts  of  France ;  with 
Provence  for|  oils  and  dried  fruits,  for  wines  ^and  cloth  with  Languedoc,  for  stuffs 
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with  Champaign,  for  linen  'with  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Bretagne,  for  corn  with 
Burgundy  ? 

544.  VVhetlier  she  doth  not  receive  and  utter  all  those  commodities,  and  raise  a 
profit  from  the  distribution  thereof,  as  well  as  of  her  own  manufactures,  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  France  1 

64s.  Whether  the  charge,  of  making  good  roads  and  navigable  r  ers  across  the 
country,  would  not  be  really  repaid  by  an  inward  commerce  ? 

546.  Whether,  as  our  trade  and  manufactures  increased,  magazines  should  not  be 
established  in  proper  places,  fitted  by  their  situation,  near  great  roads  and  navigable 
rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  for  the  ready  reception  and  distribution  of  all  sorts  of  commo- 
dities, from  and  to  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  whether  the  town  of  Athlone  ; 
for  instance,  may  not  be  fitly  situated  for  such  a  magazine,  or  centre  of  domestic 
commercel 

547.  Whether  an  inward  trade  would  not  cause  industry  to  flourish,  and  multiply 
the  circulation  of  our  coin,  and  whether  this  may  not  do  as  well  as  multiplying  the 
coin  itself  'i 

548.  Whether  the  benefits  of  a  domestic  commerce  are  sufficiently  understood  and 
attended  to  ;  and  whether  the  cause  thereof  be  not  the  prejudiced  and  narrow  way  of 
thinking  about  gold  and  silver  ? 

549.  Whether  there  be  any  other  more  easy  and  unenvied  method  of  increasing 
the  wealth  of  a  people  1 

550.  Whether  we  of  this  island  are  not  from  our  peculiar  circumstances  determined 
to  this  very  commerce  above  any  other,  from  the  number  of  necessaries  and  good 
things  that  we  possess  within  ourselves,  from  the  extent  and  variety  of  our  soil,  from 
the  navigable  rivers  and  good  roads  which  we  have  or  may  have,  at  a  less  expense 
than  any  people  in  Europe,  from  our  great  plenty  of  materials  for  manufactures,  and 
particularly  from  the  restraints  we  lie  under  with  regard  to  our  foreign  trade! 

_  551.  Whether  annual  inventories  should  not  be  published  of  the  fairs  throughout  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  growth  of  its  commerce  ? 

552.  Whether  there  be  not  every  year  more  cash  circulated  at  the  card-tables  of 
Dublin,  than  at  all  the  fairs  of  Ireland  ? 

553.  Whether  the  wealth  of  a  country  will  not  bear  proportion  to  the  skill  and 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  1 

554.  Whether  foreign  imports  that  tend  to  promote  industry  should  not  be  encouraged , 
and  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  promote  luxury  should  not  be  discouraged  ? 

555.  Whether  the  annual  balance  of  trade  between  Italy  and  Lyons  be  not  about 
four  millions  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  yet,  whether  Lyons  be  not  a  gainer  by  this 
trade  ? 

556.  Whether  the  general  rule,  of  determining  the  profit  of  a  commerce  by  its 
balance,  doth  not,  like  other  general  rules,  admit  of  exceptions  ■! 

557.  Whether  it  would  not  be  a  monstrous  folly  to  import  nothing  but  gold  and  silver, 
supposing  we  might  do  it,  from  every  foreign  part  to  which  we  trade  ?  And  yet, 
whether  some  men  may  not  think  this  foolish  circumstance  a  very  happy  one  ? 

558.  But  whether  we  do  not  all  see  the  ridicule  of  the  Mogul's  subjects,  who  take 
from  us  nothing  but  our  silver,  and  bury  it  under  ground,  in  order  to  make  sure 
thereof  against  the  resurrection  1 

559.  Whether  he  must  not  be  a  wrongheaded  patriot  or  politician,  whose  ultimate 
view  was  drawing  money  into  a  country,  and  keeping  it  there  ? 

560.  Whether  it  be  not  evident,  that  not  gold  but  industry  causeth  a  country  to 
flourish  1 

561.  Whether  it  would  not  be  a  silly  project  in  any  nation,  to  hope  to  grow  rich  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  ? 

562.  Whether  there  can  be  a  greater  mistake  in  politics,  than  to  measure  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  by  its  gold  and  silver  ? 

563.  Whether  gold  and  silver  be  not  a  drug,  where  they  do  not  promote  industry  ? 
Whether  they  be  not  even  the  bane  and  undoing  of  an  idle  people  ? 

564.  Whether  gold  will  not  cause  either  industry  or  vice  to  flourish  ?  And  whether 
a  country,  where  it  flowed  in  without  labour,  must  not  be  wretched  and  dissolute  like 
an  island  inhabited  by  Buccaneers  ? 

565.  Whether  arts  and  virtue  are  not  likely  to  thrive,  where  money  is  made  a  means 
to  industry  ?    But  whether  money  without  this  would  be  a  blessing  to  any  people  ? 

566.  Whether  keeping  cash  at  home,  or  sending  it  abroad,  just  as  it  most  serves  to 
promote  industry,  be  not  the  real  interest  of  every  nation  ? 

567.  Whether  commodities  of  all  kinds  do  not  naturally  flow  where  there  is  the 
greatest  demand?  Whether  the  greatest  demand  for  a  thing  be  not  where  it  is  of 
most  use?    Whether  money,  like  other  things,  hath  not  its  proper  use  3    Whether 
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this  use  be  not  to  circulate?  Whether  therefore  there  must  not  of  course  be  money 
where  there  is  a  circulation  of  industry  ? 

j68.  Whether  it  is  not  a  great  point  to  know  what  we  would  be  at  ?  And  whether 
whole  states,  as  well  as  private  persons,  do  not  often  fluctuate  for  want  of  this 
knowledge  ? 

>j69.  Whether  gold  naay  not  be  compared  to  Sejanus's  horse,  if  we  consider  its 
passage  through  the  world,  and  the  fate  of  those  nations  which  have  been  successively 
possessed  thereof? 

570.  Whether  means  arc  not  so  far  useful  as  they  answer  the  end  1  And  whether, 
in  different  circumstances,  the  same  ends  are  not  obtained  by  ditlerent  means? 

571.  If  we  are  a  poor  nation,  abounding  with  very  poor  people,  will  it  not  follow, 
that  a  far  greater  proportion  of  our  stock  should  be  in  the  smallest  and  lowest  species, 
than  would  suit  with  England  ? 

572.  Whether,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  highly  expedient,  if  our  money  were 
coined  of  peculiar  values,  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  uses  of  our  own 
country  ;  and  vfhetber  any  other  people  could  take  umbrage  at  our  consulting  our  own 
convenience,  in  an  affair  entirely  domestic,  and  that  lies  within  ourselves  ? 

573.  Whether  every  man  doth  not  know,  and  hath  not  long  known,  that  the  want  of 
a  mint  causetb  many  other  wants  in  this  kingdom  ?  ^ 

674.  What  harm  did  England  sustain  about  three  centuries  ago,  when  silver  was 
coined  in  this  kingdom  ? 

575.  What  harm  was  it  to  Spain  that  her  provinces  of  Naples  and  Sicily  bad  al 
along  mints  of  their  own  ? 

576.  Whether  it  may  not  be  presumed,  that  our  not  having  a  privilege,  which  every 
other  kingdom  in  the  world  enjoys,  be  not  owing  to  our  own  want  of  diligence  and 
unanimity  in  soliciting  for  it? 

577.  Whether  it  be  not  the  interest  of  England,  that  we  should  cultivate  a  domestic 
commerce  among  ourselves?  And  whether  it  could  give  them  any  possible  jealousy,  if 
our  small  sum  of  cash  was  contrived  to  go  a  little  farther,  if  there  was  a  little  more 
life  in  our  markets,  a  little  more  buying  and  selling  in  our  shops,  a  little  better  pro- 
vision for  the  backs  and  bellies  of  so  many  forlorn  wretches  throughout  the  towns  and 
villages  of  this  island? 

578.  Whether  Great  Britain  ought  not  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  her  colonies,  by 
all  methods  consistent  with  her  own  ?  And  whether  the  colonies  themselves  ought  to 
Wish  or  aim  at  it  by  others? 

579.  Whether  the  remotest  parts  from  the  metropolis,  and  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  extremities  and  capillaries  of  the  political  body? 

580.  Whether,  although  the  capillary  vessels  are  small,  yet  obstructions  in  them  do 
not  produce  great  chronical  diseases  ? 

581.  VV'ljetlier  faculties  are  not  enlarged  and  improved  by  exercise  ? 

582.  Whether  the  sum  of  the  faculties  put  into  act,  or,  in  other  words,  the  united 
action  of  a  whole  people,  doth  not  constitute  the  momentum  of  a  state  ? 

583.  Whether  such  momentvm  be  not  the  real  stock  or  wealth  of  a  state ;  and 
whether  its  credit  be  not  proportional  thereunto? 

584.  Whether  in  every  wise  state  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  most  considered  ? 

585.  Whether  the  momentum  of  a  state  doth  not  imply  the  whole  exertion  of  its 
faculties,  intellectual  and  corporeal ;  and  whether  the  latter  without  the  former  could 
act  in  concert? 

586.  Wliether  the  divided  force  of  men,  acting  singly,  would  not  be  a  rope  of  sand  ? 

587.  Whether  the  particularmotionsof  the  members  of  a  state,  in  opposite  directions, 
will  not  destroy  each  other,  and  lessen  the  momentum  of  tho  whole  ;  but  whether 
they  must  not  conspire  to  produce  a  great  effect? 

588.  Whether  the  ready  means  to  put  spirit  into  this  state,  to  fortify  and  increase 
its  momentum,  would  not  be  a  national  bank,  and  plenty  of  small  cash  ? 

589.  Whether  that  which  employs  and  exerts  the  force  of  a  community,  deserves  not 
to  be  well  considered  and  well  understood  ? 

590.  Whether  the  immediate  mover,  the  blood  and  spirits,  be  not  money,  paper,  or 
metal  ;  and  whether  the  soul  or  will  of  the  community,  which  is  the  prime  mover  that 
governs^and  directs  the  whole,  be  not  the  legislature? 

5^\,  Supposing  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  quite  sunk  in  sloth,  or  even  fast  asleep, 
whether  upon  the  gradual  awakening  and  exertion,  first  of  the  sensitive  and  locomotive 
faculties,  next  of  reason  and  reflection,  then  of  justice  and  piety,  the  momen/nm  of 
such  country  or  state  would  not,  in  proportion  thereunto,  become  still  more  and  more 
considerable  ? 

592.  Whether  that  which  in  the  growth  is  last  attained,  and  is  the  finishing  perfec- 
tion of  a  people,  be  not  the  first  tiling  lost  in  their  declension  ?J 
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593.  Whether  force  be  not  of  consequence  as  it  is  exerted  :  and  whether  great  force 
without  great  wisdom  may  not  be  a  nuisance  ! 

594.  Whether  the  force  of  a  child  applied  with  art,  may  not  produce  gieater  effects 
than  that  of  a  giant  1  And  whether  a  small  stock  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  state,  may  not 
go  farther,  and  produce  more  considerable  effects,  than  immense  sums  in  the  hands  of 
a  foolish  one  7 

595.  Whose  fault  is  it  if  poor  Ireland  still  continues  poor? 


A  PROPOSAL 

FOR  THE   BETTER  SUPPLYING  OF  CHURCHES  IN 
OUR  FOREIGN  PLANTATIONS; 

AND  FOR  CONVERTING  THE  SAVAGE  AMERICANS  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  A  COLLEGE  TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  THE  8UMMER  ISLANDS,  OTHERWISE 
CALLED  THE  ISLES  OF  BERMUDA. 

Although  there  are  several  excellent  persons  of  the  church  of  England,  whose  good 
intentions  and  endeavours  have  not  been  wanting  to  propagate  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  who  have  even  combined  into  societies  for  that  very  purpose,  and  given  great 
encouragement,  not  only  for  English  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies,  but  also  for  the 
reformed  of  other  nations,  led  by  their  example  to  propagate  Christianity  in  the  east ; 
it  is  nevertheless  acknowledged,  that  there  is  at  this  day  but  little  sense  of  religion, 
and  a  most  notorious  corruption  of  manners,  in  the  English  colonies  settled  on  the 
continent  of  America,  and  the  Islands.  It  is  also  acknowledged,  that  the  gospel  hath 
hitherto  made  but  a  very  inconsiderable  progress  among  the  neighbouring  Americans, 
who  still  continue  in  much  the  same  ignorance  and  barbarism  in  which  we  found  them 
above  a  hundred  years  ago. 

I  shall  therefore  venture  to  submit  my  thoughts  upon  a  point,  that  I  have  long  con- 
sidered, to  better  judgments,  in  hopes  that  any  expedient  will  be  favonrably  hearkened 
to,  which  is  proposed  for  the  remedy  of  these  evils.  Now,  in  order  to  effect  this,  it 
should  seem  the  natural  proper  method,  to  provide,  in  the  first  place,  a  constant 
supply  of  worthy  clergymen  for  the  English  churches  in  those  parts  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  a  like  constant  supply  of  zealous  missionaries,  well  fitted  for  propagating 
Christianity  among  the  savages. 

For  though  the  surest  means  to  reform  the  morals  and  soften  the  behaviour  of  men, 
be,  to  preach  to  them  the  pure  uncorrupt  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  success  of  preaching  dependeth  in  good  measure  on  the  character  and 
skill  of  the  preacher  :  forasmuch  as  mankind  are  more  apt  to  copy  characters  than  to 
practise  precepts,  and  forasmuch  as  argument,  to  attain  its  full  strength,  doth  not  less 
require  the  life  of  zeal  than  the  weight  of  reason  ;  and  the  same  doctrine,  which 
maketh  great  impression  when  delivered  ivith  decency  and  address,  loseth  very  much 
of  its  force  by  passing  through  awkward  or  unskilful  hands. 

Now  the  clergy  sent  over  to  America  have  proved,  too  many  of  them,  very  meanly 
qualified  both  in  learning  and  morals  for  the  discharge  of  their  office.  And  indeed 
little  can  be  expected  from  the  example  or  instruction  of  those,  who  quit  their  native 
country  on  no  other  motive,  than  that  they  are  not  able  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  it, 
which  IS  known  to  be  often  the  case. 

To  this  may  be  imputed  the  small  care  that  hath  been  taken  to  convert  the 
negroes  of  our  plantations,  who,  to  the  infamy  of  England  and  scandal  of  the  world, 
continue  heathen  under  Christian  masters,  and  in  Christian  countries.  Which  would 
never  be,  if  our  planters  were  rightly  instructed  and  made  sensible,  that  they  disap- 
pointed their  own  baptism  by  denying  it  to  those  who  belong  to  thom  :  that  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  their  ailiiirs,  to  have  slaves  who  should  "  obey  in  all  things  their 
masters  according  to  the  flesh,  not  with  eye-servioe  as  men-ploasers,  but  in  singlenefs 
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of  heart,  as  fearing  God  :"  that  gospel  liberty  consists  with  temporal  servitude ;  and 
that  their  slaves  would  only  become  better  slaves  by  being  Christian. 

And  though  it  be  allowed  that  some  of  the  clergy  in  our  colonies  have  approved 
themselves  men  of  merit,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  allowed,  that  the  most  zealous 
and  able  missionary  from  England  must  find  himself  but  ill  qualified  for  converting  the 
American  heathen,  if  we  consider  the  diiference  of  language,  their  wild  way  of  living, 
and,  above  all,  the  great  jealousy  and  prejudice  which  savage  nations  have  towards 
foreigners,  or  innovations  introduced  by  them. 

These  considerations  mal<e  it  evident,  that  a  college  or  seminary  in  those  parts  is 
very  much  wanted  ;  and  therefore  the  providing  such  a  seminary,  is  earnestly  proposed 
and  recommended  to  all  those,  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  contribute  to  so  good  a 
■work.    By  this,  two  ends  would  be  obtained. 

First,  the  youth  of  our  English  plantations  might  be  themselves  fitted  for  the 
ministry ;  and  men  of  merit  would  be  then  glad  to  fill  the  churches  of  their  native 
country,  which  are  now  a  drain  for  the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  ours. 

At  present,  there  are,  I  am  told,  many  churches  vacant  in  our  plantations,  and  many 
very  ill  supplied  ;  nor  can  all  the  vigilance  and  wisdom  of  that  great  prelate,  whose 
peculiar  care  it  is,  prevent  this,  so  long  as  the  aforesaid  churches,  are  supplied  from 
England. 

And  supplied  they  must  be,  with  such  as  can  be  picked  up  in  England  or  Ireland, 
until  a  nursery  of  learning  for  the  education  of  the  natives  is  founded.  This  indeed 
might  provide  a  constant  succession  of  learned  and  exemplary  pastors  ;  and  what  effect 
this  must  be  supposed  to  have  on  their  flocks,  I  need  not  say. 

Secondly,  the  children  of  savage  Americans,  brought  up  in  such  a  seminary,  and 
well  instructed  in  religion  and  learning,  might  make  the  ablest  and  properest  mis- 
sionaries for  spreading  the  gospel  among  their  countrymen  ;  who  would  be  less  apt  to 
suspect,  and  readier  to  embrace  a  doctrine  recommended  by  neighbours  or  relations, 
men  of  their  own  blood  and  language,  than  if  it  were  proposed  by  foreigners,  who 
would  not  improbably  be  thought  to  have  designs  on  the  liberty  or  property  of  their 
converts. 

The  young  Americans  necessary  for  this  purpose,  may,  in  the  beginning,  be  pro- 
cured, either  by  peaceable  methods  from  those  savage  nations,  which  border  on  our 
colonies,  and  are  in  friendship  with  us,  or  by  taking  captive  the  children  of  our 
enemies. 

It  is  proposed  to  admit  into  the  aforesaid  college  only  such  savages  as  are  under  ten 
years  of  age  before  evil  habits  have  taken  a  deep  root ;  and  yet  not  so  early  as  to  prevent 
retaining  their  mother-tongue,  which  should  be  preserved  by  intercourse  among 
themselves. 

Jt  is  farther  proposed,  to  ground  these  young  Americans  thoroughly  in  religion  and 
morality,  and  to  give  them  a  good  tincture  of  other  learning ;  particularly  of  eloquence 
history,  and  practical  mathematics;  to  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  some  skill 
in  physic. 

If  there  were  a  yearly  supply  of  ten  or  a  dozen  such  missionaries  sent  abroad  into 
their  respective  countries,  after  they  had  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the 
aforesaid  college,  and  holy  orders  in  England  (till  such  time  as  episcopacy  be  estab- 
lished  in  those  parts),  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but,  in  a  little  time,  the  world  would 
see  good  and  great  effects  thereof. 

_  For,  to  any  considering  man,  the  employing  American  missionaries  for  the  conver- 
sion  of  America,  will,  of  all  others,  appear  the  most  likely  method  to  succeed  ;  espe- 
cially if  care  be  taken,  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  education,  an  eye  should 
be  had  to  their  mission ;  that  they  should  be  taught  betimes  to  consider  themselves  as 
trained  up  in  that  sole  view,  without  any  other  prospect  of  provision  or  employment ; 
that  a  zeal  for  religion  and  love  of  their  country,  should  be  early  and  constantly  In- 
stilled into  their  minds,  by  repeated  lectures  and  admonitions;  that  they  should  not 
only  be  incited  by  the  common  topics  of  religion  and  nature,  but  farther  animated  and 
inflamed  by  the  great  examples  in  pastages,  of  public  spirit  and  virtue,  to  rescue  their 
countrymen  from  their  savage  manners,  to  a  life  of  civility  and  religion. 

If  his  Majesty  would  graciously  please  to  grant  a  charter  for  a  college  to  be  erected 
in  a  proper  place  for  these  uses,  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  fund  may  be  soon  raised,  by  the 
contribution  of  well-disposed  persons,  sufficient  for  building  and  endowing  the  same. 
For  as  the  necessary  expense  would  be  small,  so  there  are  men  of  religion  and  humanity 
in  England,  who  would  be  pleased  to  see  any  design  set  forward  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind. 

A  small  expense  would  suffice  to  subsist  and  educate  the  American  missionaries 
in  a  plain  simple  manner,  such  as  might  make  it  easy  for  them  to  return  to  the 
coarse  and  poor  methods  of  life  in  use  among  their  countrymen ;  and  nothing  can 
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contrlbutfe  more  to  lessen  this  expense,  than  a  judicious  choice  of  the  situation  where 
the  seminary  is  to  stand. 

Many  things  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  situation.  It  should  be  in  a 
good  air;  in  a  place  where  provisions  are  cheap  and  plenty;  where  an  intercourse 
might  easily  be  kept  up  with  all  parts  of  America  and  the  islands  ;  in  a  place  of  security, 
not  exposed  to  the  insults  of  pirates,  savages,  or  other  enemies  ;  where  there  is  no 
great  trade,  which  might  tempt  the  readers  or  fellows  of  the  college  to  become 
merchants,  to  the  neglect  of  their  proper  business  ;  where  there  are  neither  riches  nor 
luxury  to  divert  or  lessen  their  application,  or  to  make  them  uneasy  and  dissatisfied 
with  a  homely  frugal  subsistence  ;  lastly,  where  the  inhabitants,  if  such  a  place  may 
be  found,  are  noted  for  innocence  and  simplicity  of  manners.  I  need  not  say  of  how 
great  importance  this  point  would  be  towards  forming  the  morals  of  young  students, 
and  what  mighty  influence  it  must  have  on  the  mission. 

It  is  evident  the  college  long  since  projected  in  Barbadoes  would  be  defective  in 
many  of  these  particulars  ;  for  though  it  may  have  its  use  among  the  inhabitants,  yet 
a  place  of  so  high  trade,  so  much  wealth  and  luxury,  and  such  dissolute  morals  (not  to 
mention  the  great  price  and  scarcity  of  provisions)  must,  at  first  sight,  seem  a  very 
improper  situation  for  a  general  seminary  intended  for  the  forming  missionaries,  and 
educating  youth  in  religion  and  sobriety  of  manners.  The  same  objections  lie  against 
the  neighbouring  islands. 

And  if  we  consider  the  accounts  given  of  their  avarice  and  licentiousness,  their 
coldness  in  the  practice  of  religion,  and  their  aversion  from  propagating  it  (which 
appears  in  the  withholding  their  slaves  from  baptism),  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
inhabitants  in  the  populous  parts  of  our  plantations  on  the  continent  are  not  much 
fitter,  than  those  in  the  islands  abovementioned,  to  inflaence  or  assist  such  a  design. 
And  as  to  the  more  remote  and  less-frequented  parts,  the  difficulty  of  being  supplied 
with  necessaries,  the  danger  of  being  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  savages,  and,  above  all, 
the  want  of  intercourse  with  other  places,  render  them  improper  situations  for  a 
seminary  of  religion  and  learning. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  insert  here  an  observation  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  an 
abstract  of  the  proceedings,  &c.,  annexed  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  Sermon 
before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  that  the  savage 
Indians,  who  live  on  the  continent,  will  not  suffer  their  children  to  learn  English  or 
Dutch,  lest  they  should  be  debauched  by  conversing  with  their  European  neighbours  ; 
which  is  a  melancholy  but  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  hath  been  now 
advanced. 

A  general  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  all  the  English  colonies,  both  on  the 
islands  and  the  continent,  and  with  other  parts  of  America,  which  hath  been  before 
laid  down  as  a  necessary  circumstance,  the  reason  whereof  is  very  evident.  But  this 
circumstance  is  liardly  to  be  found.  For  on  the  continent,  where  there  are  neither 
inns,  nor  carriages,  nor  bridges  over  the  rivers,  there  is  no  travelling  by  land  between 
distant  places.  And  the  English  settlements  are  reputed  to  extend  along  the  sea-coast 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  It  is  therefore  plain,  there  can  be  no  conve- 
nient communication  between  them  otherwise  than  by  sea ;  no  advantage  therefore, 
in  this  point,  can  be  gained  by  settling  on  the  continent 

There  is  another  consideration  which  equally  regards  the  continent  and  the  islands, 
that  the  general  course  of  trade  and  correspondence  lies  from  all  those  colonies  to 
Great  Britain  alone  :  whereas,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pitch 
upon  a  place,  if  such  could  be  found,  which  maintains  a  constant  intercourse  with  all 
the  other  colonies,  and  whose  commerce  lies  chiefly  or  altogether  (not  in  Europe,  but) 
in  America. 

There  is  but  one  spot  that  I  can  find,  to  which  this  circumstance  agrees ;  and  that 
is,  the  isles  of  Bermuda,  otherwise  called  the  Summer  Islands.  These  having  no  rich 
commodity  or  manufacture,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  or  the  like,  wherewithal  to  trade 
to  England,  are  obliged  to  become  carriers  for  America,  as  the  Dutch  are  for  Europe. 
The  Bermudans  are  excellent  ship-wrights  and  sailors,  and  have  a  great  number  of 
very  good  sloops,  which  ai-e  always  passing  and  repassing  from  all  parts  of  America. 
They  drive  a  constant  trade  to  the  islands  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  &c.,  with 
butter,  onions,  cabbages,  and  other  roots  and  vegetables,  which  they  have  in  great 
plenty  and  perfection.  They  have  also  some  small  manufactures  of  joiner's  work  and 
matting,  which  they  export  to  the  plantations  on  the  continent.  Hence  Bermudan 
sloops  are  oftener  seen  in  the  ports  of  America  than  in  any  other.  And  indeed,  by  the 
best  information  I  could  get,  it  appears  they  are  the  only  people  of  all  the  British 
plantations  who  hold  a  general  corres'pondence  with  the  rest. 

And  as  the  commerce  of  Bermuda  renders  it  a  very  fit  place  wherein  to  erect  a 
seminary,  so  likewise  doth  its  situation,  it  being  placed  between  our  plantations  on  the 
continent  and  those  in  the  isles,  so  as  equally  to  respect  both.    To  which  may  b^ 
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added,  that  it  lies  in  tlie  way  of  vessels  passing  from  America  to  Great  Britain  ;  all 
which  makes  it  plain,  tliat  the  youth,  to  be  educated  in  a  seminary  placed  in  the 
Summer  Islands,  would  have  frequent  opportunities  of  going  thither  and  corresponding 
with  their  friends.  It  must  indeed  be  owned,  that  some  will  be  obliged  to  go  a  long 
way  to  any  one  place,  which  we  suppose  resorted  to,  from  all  parts  of  our  plantations  ; 
hut  if  we  were  to  look  out  a  spot  the  nearest  approaching  to  an  equal  distance  from  all 
the  rest,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  to  be  Bermuda.  It  remains,  that  we  sec 
whether  it  enjoys  the  other  qualities  or  conditions  laid  down  as  well  as  this. 

The  Summer  Islands  are  situated  near  the  latitude  of  thirty-three  degrees  ;  no  part 
of  the  world  enjoys  a  purer  air,  or  a  more  temperate  climate,  the  great  ocean  which 
environs  them  at  once  moderating  the  heat  of  the  south  winds,  and  the  severity  of  the 
north-west.  Such  a  latitude  on  the  continent  might  be  thought  too  hot ;  but  the  air 
in  Bermuda  is  perpetually  fanned  aud  kept  cool  by  sea-breezes,  which  render  the 
weather  the  most  healthy  and  delightful  that  could  be  wished,  being  (as  is  affirmed  by 
persons  who  have  long  lived  there)  of  one  equal  tenor  almost  throughout  the  whole 
year,  like  the  latter  end  of  a  fine  May  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  resorted  to  as  the  Mont- 
pelier  of  America. 

Nor  are  these  isles  (if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  given  of  them)  less  remarkable 
for  plenty  than  for  health;  there  being,  besides  beef,  mutton,  and  fowl,  great 
abundance  of  fruits,  and  garden-stuff  of  all  kinds  in  perfection  :  to  this,  if  we  add  the 
great  plenty  and  variety  of  iish,  which  is  every  day  taken  on  their  coasts,  it  would 
seem,  that  a  seminary  could  no  where  be  supplied  with  better  provisions,  or  cheaper 
than  here. 

About  forty  years  ago,  upon  cutting  down  many  tall  cedars,  that  sheltered  their 
orange-trees  from  the  north-wind  (which  sometimes  blows  even  there  so  as  to  affect 
that  delicate  plant),  great  part  of  their  orange  plantations  suffered  ;  but  other  cedars 
are  since  grown  up,  and  no  doubt  a  little  industry  wouid  again  produce  as  great  plenty 
of  oranges  as  ever  was  there  heretofore.  I  mention  this,  because  some  have  inferred 
from  the  present  scarcity  of  that  fruit,  for  which  Bermuda  was  once  so  famous,  that 
there  hath  been  a  change  in  the  soil  and  climate  for  the  worse.  But  this,  as  hath  been 
observed,  proceeded  from  another  cause,  which  is  now  in  great  measure  taken  away. 

Bermuda  is  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  which  lie  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  con- 
taining,  in  all,  not  quite  twenty  thousand  acres.  This  group  of  isles  is  (to  use  Mr. 
Waller's  expression)  walled  round  with  rocks,  which  render  them  inaccessiljle  to 
pirates  or  enemies  ;  there  being  but  two  narrow  entrances,  both  well  guarded  by  forts, 
It  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  find  anywhere  a  more  secure  retreat  for  students. 

The  trade  of  Bermuda  consists  only  in  garden-stuff,  and  some  poor  manufactures, 
principally  of  cedar  and  the  palmelto-Ieaf.  Bermuda  hats  are  worn  by  our  ladies  : 
they  ar«  made  of  a  sort  of  mat,  or  (as  they  call  it)  platting  made  of  the  palmetto-leaf, 
which  is  the  only  commodity  that  I  can  iind  exported  from  Bermuda  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  prospect  of  making  a  fortune  by  this  small  trade,  so  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  tempt  the  fellows  of  the  college  to  engage  in  it,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
peculiar  business,  which  might  possibly  be  the  case  elsewhere. 

Such  as  their  trade  is,  such  is  their  wealth  ;  the  inhabitants  being  much  poorer  than 
the  other  colonies,  who  do  not  fail  to  despise  them  upon  that  account.  But  if  they 
have  less  "wealth,  they  have  withal  less  vice  and  expensive  folly  than  their  neighbours. 
They  are  represented  as  a  contented,  plain,  innocent  sort  of  people,  free  from  avarice 
and  luxury,  as  well  as  the  other  corruptions  that  attend  those  vices. 

I  am  also  informed,  that  they  are  more  constant  attendants  on  Divine  service)  more 
kind  and  respectful  to  their  pastor  (when  they  have  one),  and  shew  much  more 
humanity  to  their  slaves,  aud  charity  to  one  another,  than  is  observed  among  the 
English  in  the  other  plantations :  one  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  condemned  criminals, 
being  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  were  never  transported 
thither.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  facts  are  attested  by  a  clergyman  of  good 
credit,  who  lived  long  among  them. 

Among  a  people  of  this  character,  and  in  a  situation  thus  circumstantiated,  it 
would  seem  that  a  seminary  of  religion  and  learning  might  very  fitly  be  placed.  The 
correspondence  with  other  parts  of  America,  the  goodness  of  the  air,  the  plenty  and 
security  of  the  place,  the  frugality  and  innocence  of  the  inhabitants,  all  conspiring 
to  favour  such  a  design.  Thus  much  at  least  is  evident,  that  young  students  would  be 
there  less  liable  to  be  corrupted  in  their  morals;  and  the  governing  part  would  be 
easier,  and  better  contented  with  a  small  stipend,  and  a  retired  academical  life,  in  a 
corner  from  whence  avarice  and  luxury  are  excluded,  than  they  can  be  supposed  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  a  full  trade  and  great  riches,  attended  with  all  that  high  living  and 
parade  which  our  planters  affect,  and  which,  as  well  as  all  fashionable  vices,  should  be 
far  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  young  American  raiBsionaries,  who  are  to  lead  a  life 
of  poverty  and  self-denial  among  their  countrymen. 
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After  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  tliough  eveiy  thing  else  should  concuf  with 
our  wishes,  yet  if  a  sot  of  good  governors  and  teachers  be  wanting,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  education,  and  have  the  zeal  and  ability  requisite  for  carrying  oa 
a  design  of  this  nature,  it  would  certainly  come  to  nothing. 

An  institution  of  this  kind  should  be  set  on  foot  by  men  of  prudence,  spirit,  and 
iseal,  as  well  as  competent  learning,  who  should  be  led  to  it  by  other  motives  than  the 
necessity  of  picking  up  a  maintenance.  For  upon  this  view,  what  man  of  merit  can  be 
supposed  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  take  up  with  a  poor  college  subsistence  in 
another  part  of  the  world,  where  there  are  so  many  considerable  parishes  actually 
void,  and  so  many  others  ill  supplied  for  want  of  fitting  incumbents?  Is  it  likely, 
that  fellowships  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  year  should  tempt  abler  or  worthier  men, 
than  benefices  of  many  times  their  valOe  ? 

And  except  able  and  worthy  men  do  first  engage  in  this  aiiair,  with  a  resolution  to 
exert  themselves  in  forming  the  manners  of  the  youth,  and  giving  them  a  proper  edu- 
cation, it  is  evident  the  mission  and  the  college  will  be  but  in  a  very  bad  way.  This 
inconvenience  seems  the  most  difficult  to  provide  against,  and,  if  not  provided  against, 
it  will  be  the  most  likely  to  obstruct  any  design  of  this  nature.  So  true  it  is,  that 
where  ignorance  or  ill  manners  once  take  place  in  a  seminary,  they  are  sure  to  be 
handed  down  in  a  succession  of  illiterate  or  worthless  men. 

But  this  apprehension,  which  seems  so  well  grounded,  that  a  college  in  any  part  of 
America  would  either  lie  unprovided,  or  be  worse  provided  than  their  churches  are, 
hath  no  place  in  Bermuda  ;  there  being  at  this  time  several  gentlemen,  in  all  respects 
very  well  qualified,  and  in  possession  of  good  preferments,  and  fair  prospects  at  home, 
who,  having  seriously  considered  the  great  benefits  that  may  arise  to  the  church  and  to 
mankind  from  such  an  undertaking,  are  ready  to  engage  in  it,  and  to  dedicate  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  instructing  the  youth  of  America,  and  prosecuting 
their  own  studies  upon  a  very  moderate  subsistence  in  a  retirement,  so  sweet  and  so 
secure,  and  every  way  so  well  fitted  for  a  place  of  education  and  study,  as  Bermuda. 

Thus  much  the  writer  hereof  thought  himself  obliged  to  say  of  his  associates:  for 
himself,  he  can  only  say,  that  as  he  values  no  preferment  upon  earth  so  much  as  that 
of  being  employed  in  the  execution  of  this  design  ;  so  he  hopes  to  make  Up  for  other 
defects,  by  the  sincerity  of  his  endeavours. 

In  Europe,  the  protestant  religion  hath  of  late  years  considerably  lost  ground,  and 
America  seems  the  likeliest  place  wherein  to  make  up  for  what  hath  been  lost  in 
Europe,  provided  the  proper  methods  are  taken;  otherwise  the  Spanish  missionaries 
in  the  south,  and  the  French  in  the  north,  are  making  such  a  progress,  as  may  one  day 
spread  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  with  it  the  usual  hatred  to  protestants,  throughout 
all  the  savage  nations  of  America;  which  would  probably  end  in  the  utter  extirpation 
of  our  colonies,  on  the  safety  whereof  depends  so  much  of  the  nation's  wealth,  and  so 
considerable  a  branch  of  his  Majesty's  revenue. 

But  if  this  scheme  were  pursued,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  much  greater 
influence  on  the  Americans,  than  the  utmost  endeavours  of  popish  emissaries  can  pos- 
sibly have  ;  who,  from  the  difference  of  country,  language,  and  interest,  must  lie  under 
far  greater  difficulties  and  discouragements  than  those  whom  we  suppose  yearly  sent 
out  from  Bermuda  to  preach  among  their  countrymen. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  the  great  number  of  poor  regulars,  inured  to  hard 
living,  and  brought  up  in  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors,  hath  hitherto  given 
the  church  of  Rome,  in  regard  to  her  missions,  great  advantage  over  the  reformed 
churches.  But  from  what  hath  been  said,  it  is,  I  think,  evident,  that  this  advantage 
may  be  overbalanced  by  our  employing  American  missionaries. 

Nor  is  the  honour  of  the  crown,  nation,  and  church  of  England,  unconcerned  in  this 
scheme  ;  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  remove  the  reproach  we  have  so  long  lain  under, 
that  we  fall  as  far  short  of  our  neighbours  of  the  Romish  communion  in  zeal  for  pro- 
pagating religion,  as  we  surpass  them  in  the  soundness  and  purity  of  it.  And  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  doing  what  maybe  so  easily  done,  takes  away  our  reproach;  it 
will  cast  no  small  lustre  on  his  Majesty's  reign,  and  derive  a  blessing  from  Heaven  on 
his  administration,  and  those  who  live  under  the  influence  thereof. 

Men  of  narrow  minds  have  a  peculiar  talent  at  objection,  being  never  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  say  against  whatsoever  is  not  of  their  own  proposing.  And,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  s^id,  in  opposition  to  this  proposal,  that  if  we  thought  ourselves  capable  of 
gaining  converts  to  the  church,  we  ought  to  begin  with  infidels,  papists,  and  dissenters 
of  all  denominations,  at  home,  and  to  make  proselytes  of  these  before  we  think  of 
foreigners;  and  that  therefore  our  scheme  is  against  duty.  And  farther,  that  con- 
sidering the  great  opposition,  which  is  found  on  the  part  of  those  who  differ  from  us 
at  home,  no  success  can  be  expected  among  savages  abroad,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
against  reason  and  experience. 
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In  answer  to  this  I  say,  that  religion  lilce  light  is  imparted  without  being  diminished. 
That  whatever  is  done  abroad  can  be  no  hinderance  or  let  to  the  conversion  of  infidels 
or  others  at  home.  That  those  who  engage  in  this  aflair  imagine  they  will  not  be 
missed,  where  there  is  no  want  of  schools  or  clergy;  but  that  they  may  be  of  singular 
service  in  countries  but  thinly  supplied  with  either,  or  altogether  deprived  of  both  : 
that  our  colonies  being  of  the  same  blood,  language,  and  religion,  with  ourselves,  are 
in  effect  our  countrymen.  But  that  Christian  charity,  not  being  limited  by  those 
regards,  doth  extend  to  all  mankind.  And  this  may  serve  for  an  answer  to  the  first 
point,  that  our  design  is  against  duty. 

To  the  second  point  I  answer ;  that  ignorance  is  not  so  incurable  as  error;  that  you 
must  pull  down  as  well  as  build,  erase  as  well  as  imprint,  in  order  to  make  proselytes 
at  home :  whereas,  the  savage  Americans,  if  they  are  in  a  state  purely  natural,  and 
unimproved  by  education,  they  are  also  unincumbered  with  all  that  rubbish  of  super- 
stition and  prejudice,  which  is  the  eifect  of  a  wrong  one.  As  they  are  less  instructed, 
they  are  withal  less  conceited,  and  more  teachable.  And  not  being  violently  attached 
to  any  false  system  of  their  own,  are  so  much  the  fitter  to  receive  that  which  is  true. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  success  abroad  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  that  which  we 
observe  at  home,  and  that  the  inference  which  was  made  from  the  difficulty  of  the  one 
to  the  impossibility  of  the  other,  is  altogether  groundless. 

It  hath  more  the  appearance  of  reason  to  object  (what  will  possibly  be  objected  by 
some)  that  this  scheme  hath  been  already  tried  to  no  purpose,  several  Indians  having 
returned  to  their  savage  manners  after  they  had  been  taught  to  write  and  read,  and 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  a  clear  proof  that  their  natural  stupidity  is  not  to 
be  overcome  by  education. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  say,  that  the  scheme  now  proposed  hath  never  been  tried,  for- 
asmuch as  a  thorough  education  in  religion  and  morality,  in  Divine  and  human 
learning,  doth  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  given  to  any  savage  American  :  that  much 
is  to  be  hoped  from  a  man  ripe  in  years,  and  well  grounded  in  religion  and  useful 
knowledge,  while  little  or  nothing  can  be  expected  from  a  youth  but  slightly  instructed 
in  the  elements  of  either:  that  from  the  miscarriage  or  gross  stupidity  of  some,  a 
general  incapacity  of  all  Americans  cannot  be  fairly  inferred  :  that  they  shew  as  much 
natural  sense  as  other  uncultivated  nations:  that  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
were  evident  proofs  of  their  capacity,  in  which  there  appeared  a  relish  of  politics  and 
a  degree  of  art  and  politeness,  which  no  European  people  were  ever  known  to  have 
arrived  at  without  the  use  of  letters  or  of  iron,  and  which  some  perhaps  have  fallen 
short  of  with  both  those  advantages. 

To  what  hath  been  said,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  young  Americans,  edu- 
cated in  an  island  at  some  distance  from  their  own  country,  will  more  easily  be  kept 
under  discipline  till  they  have  attained  a  complete  education,  than  on  the  continent; 
where  they  might  find  opportunities  of  running  away  to  their  countrymen,  and  return- 
ing to  their  brutal  customs,  before  they  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  good  principles 
and  habits. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  a  difficult  attempt,  to  plant  religion  among 
the  Americans,  so  long  as  they  continue  tlieir  wild  and  roving  life.  He  who  is  obliged 
to  hunt  for  his  daily  food,  will  have  little  curiosity  or  leisure  to  receive  instruction.  It 
would  seem  therefore  the  right  way,  to  introduce  religion  and  civil  life  at  the  same 
time  into  that  part  of  the  world:  either  attempt  will  assist  and  promote  the  thcr. 
Those  therefore  of  the  young  savages,  who  upon  trial  are  found  less  likely  to  improve 
by  academical  studies,  may  be  taught  agriculture,  or  the  most  necessary  trades.  And 
when  husbandmen,  weavers,  carpenters,  and  the  like,  have  planted  those  useful  arts 
among  their  savage  countrymen,  and  taught  them  to  Jive  in  settled  habitations,  to 
canton  out  their  land  and  till  it,  to  provide  vegetable  food  of  all  kinds,  to  preserve 
flocks  and  herds  of  cattle,  to  make  convenient  houses,  and  to  clothe  themselves 
decently :  this  will  assist  the  spreading  the  gospel  among  them  ;  this  will  dispose  them 
to  social  virtues,  and  enable  them  to  see  and  to  feel  the  advantages  of  a  religious  and 
civil  education. 

And  that  this  view  of  propagating  the  gospel  and  civil  life  among  the  savage  nations 
of  America,  was  a  principal  motive  which  induced  the  crown  to  send  the  first  English 
colonies  thither,  doth  appear  from  the  charter  granted  by  King  James  I.  to  the  adven- 
turers in  Virginia.  (See  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  vol.  iv.  b.  i.  c.  ix.)  And  it  is  now  but 
just  (what  might  then  seem  charitable)  that  tliese  poor  creatures  should  receive  some 
advantage  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  interests,  from  those  who  have  so  much 
improved  their  temporal,  by  settling  among  them. 

It  is  most  true,  notwithstanding  our  present  corruptions,  that  there  are  to  be  found 
in  no  country  under  the  sun  men  of  better  inclinations,  or  greater  abilities  for  doing 
good,  than  in  England.    But  it  is  as  true,  that  success,  in  many  cases,  depends  not 
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upon  zeal,  industry,  wealth,  learning,  or  the  like  faculties,  so  much  as  on  the  method 
wherein  these  arc  applied.  We  often  see  a  small  proportion  of  labour  and  expense  in 
one  way  bring  that  about,  which  in  others  a  much  greater  share  of  both  could  never 
cifect.  It  hath  been  my  endeavour  to  discover  this  way  or  method  in  the  present  case. 
What  hath  been  done,  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  all  good  and  reasonable  men;  who, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  never  reject  or  discourage  a  proposal  of  this  nature,  on  the  score 
of  slight  objections,  surmises,  or  dilBculties,  and  thereby  render  themselves  chargeable 
with  the  having  prevented  those  good  effects  which  might  otherwise  have  been  pro- 
duced by  it. 

For  it  is,  after  all,  possible,  that  unforeseen  difficulties  may  arise  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  design,  many  things  may  retard,  and  many  things  may  threaten  to  obstruct  it ; 
but  there  is  hardly  any  enterprise  or  scheme  whatsoever,  for  the  public  good,  in  which 
difficulties  are  not  often  shewing  themselves,  and  as  often  overcome  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  upon  the  prudence  and  resolution  of  the  undertakers ;  though,  for  aught  that 
appears,  the  present  scheme  is  as  likely  to  succeed,  and  attended  with  as  few  diffi- 
culties, as  any  of  this  kind  can  possibly  be. 

For  to  any  man  who  considers  the  Divine  power  of  religion,  the  innate  force  of 
reason  and  virtue,  and  the  mighty  eifects  often  wrought  by  the  constant  regular  opera- 
lion  even  of  a  weak  and  small  cause ;  it  will  seem  natural  and  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  rivulets  perpetually  issuing  forth  from  a  fountain  or  reservoir  of  learning  and 
religion,  and  streaming  through  all  parts  of  America,  must  in  due  time  have  a  great 
effect,  in  purging  away  the  ill  manners  and  irreligion  of  our  colonies,  as  well  as  the 
blindness  and  barbarity  of  the  nations  round  them  :  especially,  if  the  reservoir  be  in  a 
clean  and  private  place,  where  its  waters,  out  of  the  way  of  any  thing  that  may  corrupt 
them,  remain  clear  and  pure ;  otherwise  they  are  more  likely  to  pollute  than  purify 
the  places  through  which  they  flow. 

The  greatness  of  a  benefaction  is  rather  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  want  of 
the  receivers,  than  to  the  liberality  of  the  giver.  A  wise  and  good  man  would, 
therefore  be  frugal  in  the  management  of  his  charity :  that  is,  contrive  it  so  that  it 
might  extend  to  the  greatest  wants  of  the  greatest  number  of  his  fellow-creaturcs. 
Now  the  greatest  wants  are  spiritual  wants,  and  by  all  accounts  these  are  no  where 
greater  than  in  our  western  plantations,  in  many  parts  whereof  Divine  service  is  never 
performed  for  want  of  clergymen ;  in  others,  after  such  a  manner  and  by  such  hands, 
as  scandalize  even  the  worst  of  their  own  parishioners ;  where  many  English,  instead  of 
gaining  converts,  are  themselves  degenerated  into  heathens,  being  members  of  no 
church,  without  morals,  without  faith,  without  baptism.  There  can  be  therefore,  in 
no  part  of  the  Christian  world,  a  greater  want  of  spiritual  things  than  in  our 
plantations. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  no  part  of  the  gentile  world  are  so  inhuman  and  barbarous 
as  the  savage  Americans,  whose  chief  employment  and  delight  consisting  in  cruelty 
and  revenge,  their  lives  must  of  all  others  be  most  opposite,  as  well  to  the  light  of 
nature  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Now  to  reclaim  these  poor  wretches,  to  prevent 
the  many  torments  and  cruel  deaths  which  they  daily  inflict  on  each  other,  to  con- 
tribute in  any  sort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  numberless  horrid  crimes  which  they  commit 
without  remorse,  and  instead  thereof  to  introduce  the  practice  of  virtue  and  piety, 
must  surely  be  a  work  in  th«  highest  degree  becoming  every  sincere  and  charitable 
Christian. 

Those  who  wish  well  to  religion  and  mankind,  will  need  no  other  motive  to  forward 
an  undertaking  calculated  for  the  service  of  both  :  I  shall,  nevertheless,  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  whoever  would  be  glad  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  by  an  extensive  and 
well-judged  charity,  or  whoever,  from  an  excellent  and  godlike  temper  of  mind,  seeks 
opportunities  of  doing  good  in  his  generation,  will  ,be  pleased  to  meet  with  a  scheme 
that  so  peculiarly  puts  it  in  his  power,  with  small  trouble  or  expense,  to  procure  a 
great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  world. 

Ten  pounds  a  year  would  (it  I  mistake  not)  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  a 
young  American  in  the  college  of  Bermuda,  as  to  diet,  lodging,  clothes,  books,  and 
education  :  and  if  so,  the  interest  of  two  hundred  pounds  may  be  a  perpetual  fund  for 
maintaining  one  missionary  at  the  college  for  ever;  and  in  this  succession  many,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  may  become  powerful  instruments  for  converting  to  Christianity  and  civil 
life  whole  nations,  who  now  "  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  whose 
cruel  brutal  manners  are  a  disgrace  to  human  nature. 

A  benefaction  of  this  kind  seems  to  enlarge  the  very  being  of  a  man,  extending  it 
to  distant  places  and  to  future  times  ;  inasmuch  as  unseen  countries  and  after  ages  may 
feel  the  effects  of  his  bounty,  while  he  himself  reaps  the  reward  in  the  blessed  society 
of  all  those,  whO;  baring  turned  "  many  to  righteousness^  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever,'' 
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VERSES, 


PROSPECT  OF  PLANTING  ARTS  AND  LEARNING 
IN  AMERICA. 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime. 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme. 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time. 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame : 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue, 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  climes  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules, 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense/ 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools: 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay  ; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  •, 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 


A    SERMON, 


PREACHED   S£F0BE   THE 


INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION 
OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  FOREIGN  PARTS. 

AT  THEIR  ANNIVEllSARV  MEETING  IN  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY-LE- 
BOW,  ON  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1731. 


This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jeaus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent. 

JoHH  xvil.  3. 

That  human  kind  were  not  designed  merely  to  sojourn  a  few  days  upon  this  earth  : 
that  a  being  of  such  excellence  as  the  soul  of  man,  so  capable  of  a  nobler  life,  and 
having  such  a  high  sense  of  things  moral  and  intellectual,  was  not  created  in  the  sole 
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view  of  beln^  impiisoned  in  an  earthly  tabernacle,  and  partaking  a  few  pains  and 
pleasures  which  chequer  this  mortal  life,  without  aspiring  to  any  thing  cither  above  or 
beyond  it,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  as  well  of  natural  religion  as  of  the  Christian.  It 
comes  at  once  recommended  by  the  authority  of  philosophers  and  evangelists.  And 
that  there  actually  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  strong  instinct  and  desire,  an  appetite  and 
tendency,  towards  another  and  a  better  state,  incomparably  superior  to  the  present, 
both  in  point  of  happiness  and  duration,  is  no  more  than  every  one's  experience  and 
inward  feeling  may  inform  him.  The  satiety  and  disrelish  attending  sensual  enjoy- 
ments, the  relish  for  things  of  a  more  pure  and  spiritual  kind,  the  restless  motion  of 
the  mind,  from  one  terrene  object  or  pursuit  to  anotiier,  and  often  a  flight  or  endeavour 
above  them  all  towards  something  unknown,  and  perfective  of  its  nature,  are  so  many 
signs  and  tokens  of  this  better  state,  which  in  the  style  of  the  ffospel  is  termed  life 
eternal.  j  &    i 

And  as  this  is  the  greatest  good  that  can  befal  us,  the  very  end  of  our  being,  and 
that  alone  which  can  crown  and  satisfy  our  wishes,  and  without  which  we  shall  be  ever 
restless  and  uneasy  ;  so  every  man,  who  knows  and  acts  up  to  his  true  interest,  must 
make  it  his  principal  care  and  study  to  obtain  it:  and  in  order  to  this,  he  must  endea- 
vour to  live  suitably  to  his  calling,  and  of  consequence  endeavour  to  make  others 
obtain  it  too.  For  how  can  a  Christian  shew  himself  worthy  of  his  calling  otherwise  than 
by  performing  the  duties  of  it  ?  And  what  Christian  duty  is  more  essentially  so  than 
that  of  charityl  And  what  object  can  be  found  upon  earth  more  deserving  our  charity 
than  the  souls  of  men  1  Or  how  is  it  possible  for  the  most  beneficent  spirit  to  do  them 
better  service,  than  by  promoting  their  best  and  most  lasting  interest,  that  is,  by 
putting  them  in  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life. 

What  this  eternal  life  was,  or  how  to  come  at  it,  were  points  unknown  to  the  heathen 
world.  It  must  be  owned,  the  wise  men  of  old,  who  followed  the  light  of  nature,  saw 
even  by  that  light,  that  the  soul  of  man  was  debased,  and  borne  downwards,  contrary 
to  its  natural  bent,  by  carnal  and  terrene  objects ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
exalted,  purged,  and  In  some  sort  assimilated  to  the  Deity,  by  the  contemplation  of 
truth  and  practice  of  virtue.  Thus  much  in  general  they  saw  or  surmised.  But  then 
about  the  way  and  means  to  know  the  one,  or  perform  the  other,  they  were  much  at  a 
loss.  They  were  not  agreed  concerning  the  true  end  of  mankind  ;  which,  as  they  saw, 
was  mistaken  in  the  vulgar  pursuits  of  men ;  so  they  found  it  much  more  easy  to 
confute  the  errors  of  others,  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  themselves.  Hence  so  many 
divisions  and  disputes  about  a  point  which  it  most  imported  them  to  know,  insomuch 
as  it  was  to  give  the  bias  to  human  life,  and  govern  the  whole  tenor  of  their  actions  and 
conduct. 

But  when  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  there  could 
remain  no  dispute  about  the  chief  end  and  felicity  of  man,  no  more  than  there  could 
about  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  after  the  express  declaration  of  our  blessed  Lord  in 
the  words  of  my  text ;  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  For  the  right  understanding  of  which 
words  we  must  observe,  that  by  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  not  meant  a  barren  specula- 
tion, either  of  philosophers  or  scholastic  divines,  nor  any  notional  tenets  fitted  to 
produce  disputes  and  dissensions  among  men  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  holy  practical 
knowledge,  which  is  the  source,  the  root,  or  principle,  of  peace  and  union,  of  faith, 
hope,  charity,  and  universal  obedience.  A  man  may  frame  the  most  accurate  notions, 
and  in  one  sense  attain  the  exactest  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  that  human  faculties 
can  reach,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  be  far  from  knowing  them  in  that  saving 
sense.  For  St.  John  tells  us,  that  "whosoever  sinneth,  hath  not  seen  Christ,  nor 
known  him."*  And  again,  "  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God."-|-  To  know  God 
as  we  ought,  we  must  love  him  ;  and  love  him  so  as  withal  to  love  our  brethren,  his 
creatures,  and  his  children,  I  say,  that  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ,  which  is  life 
eternal,  implies  universal  charity,  with  all  the  duties  ingrafted  thereon,  or  ensuing 
from  thence,  thai  is  to  say,  the  love  of  God  and  man.  And  our  Lord  expressly  saith, 
"  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me."^ 
From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  this  saving  knowledge  of  God  is  inseparable  from  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  his  will;  the  explicit  declaration  whereof,  and  of  the  means 
to  perform  it,  are  contained  in  the  gospel,  that  Divine  instrument  of  grace  and  mercy 
to  the  sons  of  men.  The  metaphysical  knowledge  of  God,  considered  in  his  absolute 
nature  or  essence,  is  one  thing,  and  to  know  him  as  he  stands  related  to  us  as  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  is  another.  The  former  kind  of  knowledge  (whatever  it 
amounts  to)  hath  been,  and  may  be,  in  gentiles  as  well  as  Christians,  but  not  the 
latter,  which  is  life  eternal. 

*  Jolin  iii,  6,  t  1  Joba  iv.  8.  ^  Jolin  xiv.  21. 
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From  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  a  plain  consequence,  that  whoever  is  a  sincere 
Christian,  cannot  be  indifferent  about  bringing  over  other  men  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  Christ ;  but  that  every  one  of  us,  who  hath  any  claim  to  that  title,  is  indis- 
pensably obliged,  in  duty  to  God  and  in  charity  to  his  neighbour,  to  desire  and  promote, 
so  far  as  there  is  opportunity,  the  conversion  of  heathens  and  infidels,  that  so  they 
may  become  partakers  of  life  and  immortality.  For  "  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

In  my  present  discourse  upon  which  words,  I  shall, 

First,  Consider  in  general,  the  obligation  that  Christians  lie  under,  of  bringing 
other  men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ.    And, 

Secondly,  I  shall  consider  it  in  reference  to  this  laudable  society,  instituted  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel.  And  under  each  head,  I  propose  to  obviate  suoli 
difficulties  as  may  seem  to  retard,  and  intermix  such  remarks  as  shall  appear 
proper  to  forward,  so  good  a  work. 

Now  although  it  be  very  evident,  that  we  can  really  have  neither  a  just  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  nor  a  beneficent  love  of  man,  without  wishing  and  endeavouring,  as  occa- 
sion serves,  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  bring  those  who  are  benighted 
in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  life  eternal,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  \vhom  he  hath  sent ;  yet  this  duty,  plain  and  undoubted  as  it  seems, 
happens  to  be  too  often  overlooked,  even  by  those  whose  attention  to  other  points 
would  make  one  think  their  neglect  of  this,  not  anjeffect  of  lukewarm  indifference,  so 
much  as  of  certain  mistaken  notions  and  suppositions.  Two  principal  considerations 
occur,  which,  in  this  particular,  seem  to  have  slackened  the  industry  of  some,  other- 
wise zealous  and  serious  Christians. 

One  I  apprehend  to  be  this,  that  it  is  surmised  the  Christian  religion  is  in  a  declin- 
ing state,  which  by  many  symptoms  seems  likely  to  end  either  in  popery,  or  a  general 
infidelity.  And  that  of  course  a  prudent  person  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  sure 
of  his  own  salvation,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  tendency  of  things,  without  being 
at  any  fruitless  pains  to  oppose  what  cannot  be  prevented,  to  steer  against  the  stream, 
or  resist  a  torrent,  which,  as  it  flows,  gathers  strength  and  rapidity,  and  in  the  end 
will  be  sure  to  overflow,  and  carry  all  before  it.  When  a  man  of  a  desponding  and  fore- 
boding spirit  hath  been  led,  by  his  observation  of  the  ways  of  the  world  and  the  pre- 
vailing humour  of  our  times,  to  think  after  this  manner,  he  will  be  inclined  to 
strengthen  this  his  preconceived  opinion,  as  is  usual  in  other  the  like  cases,  by  mis- 
application of  Holy  Scripture:  for  instance,  by  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
"  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  V*  which  have  been 
applied  to  this  veiy  purpose,  as  importing  that,  before  the  final  judgment,  Christian 
faith  should  be  extinguished  upon  earth  ;  although  these  words  do,  from  the  context, 
seem  plainly  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  obstinate  blindness  of 
the  Jews,  who  even  then,  when  they  felt  the  hand  of  God,  should  not  acknowledge  it, 
or  believe  the  Roman  army  to  be  the  instrument  of  Divine  vengeance,  in  the  day  of 
their  visitation,  by  him  whom  they  had  injuriously  treated,  rejected,  and  put  to  death. 

But,  granting  the  former  sense  might  be  supported  by  no  absurd  hypothesis,  or  no 
improbable  guess ;  yet  shall  the  endeavours  of  Christian  men  for  propagating  the 
gospel  of  Christ  be  forestalled  by  any  suppositions  or  conjectures  whatsoever?  Admit- 
ting, I  say,  those  words  regard  the  future  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  can  any  one  tell 
how  near  or  how  far  off  that  advent  may  be  1  Are  not  the  times  and  seasons  fore- 
known only  to  God  1  And  shall  we  neglect  a  certain  duty  to-day,  upon  an  uncertain 
surmise  of  what  is  to  come  hereafter?  This  may  of  thinking  might  furnish  as  strong 
reasons  against  preaching  at  home  as  abroad,  within  as  without  the  pale  of  the  church. 
It  would  be  as  specious  an  argument  against  the  one  as  the  other,  but  in  reality  can 
conclude  against  neither.  For  as  we  know  not  when  that  supposed  time  of  general  infi- 
delity is  to  be,  or  whether  it  will  be  at  all ;  so,  if  it  were  ever  so  sure,  and  ever  so 
near,  it  would  nevertheless  become  us  to  take  care,  that  it  may  not  be  an  effect  of  our 
own  particular  indifference  and  neglect. 

But  if  we  take  our  notions,  not  from  the  uncertain  interpretation  of  a  particular 
text,  but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Divine  oracles,  from  the  express  promise  and  re- 
iterated predictions  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles,  we  shall  believe,  that  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  highly  exalted  of  God,  to  the  end,  that  at  his  name  every  knee  shall  bow,  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  he  is  the  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father ."t  That  "  he 
must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet."t  'f  bat  "  he  is  with  us  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."§    And  that  the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar 

*  Luke  xviii.  8.  t  Phil.  ii.  9—11. 

t  I  Cor.  XV.  85.  j  Matt,  .xxviii,  id. 
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^J'^gfound  of  truth,  is  so  far  from  being  destroyed  by  human  means,  "  that  the  gates 
of  hell  (all  the  infernal  powers)  shall  not  prevail  against  it.''*  Let  us  therefore  banish 
all  such  conceits  as  may  seem  to  justify  our  indolence,  as  may  reason  us  out  of  all 
courage  and  vigour  in  the  race  that  is  set  before  us ;  let  us  not,  I  say,  slacken  our 
own  hands,  nor  enfeeble  our  own  knees,  by  preconceived  fancies  and  suppositions, 
considering  that  as  the  success  of  all  enterprises  in  great  measure  depends  on  the 
spirit  of  the  undertakers,  so  nothing  is  more  apt  to  raise  a  spirit  than  hope  ;  nor  to 
depress  it  than  despondency.  We  ought  therefore  to  shake  off  every  vain  fear  in  our 
spiritual  warfare.  The  number,  the  presumption,  and  the  abilities,  of  those  who  take 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed,  should  not  dishearten,  but 
rather  excite  and  encourage  us  to  stand  in  the  gap. 

Another  consideration,  that  may  possibly  withhold  divers  sincere  believers  from 
"^°!i'"u  '"^  their  endeavours  for  bringing  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ, 
and  thereby  to  eternal  life,  is  the  want  of  miracles  in  the  present  age.  Men  naturally 
cast  about  for  reasons  to  countenance  the  part  they  take.  And  as  the  gift  of  miracles 
T"^  ,?  ,"*'Shty  influence  and  help  to  those  who  were  commissioned  to  spread  abroad 
the  light  of  the  gospel  in  its  first  promulgation,  so  no  pretence  offers  itself  more  natu- 
rally to  excuse  a  man  from  executing  any  purpose  than  the  want  of  authority,  which, 
'"•  K  j'*'"'""  °^  '"^°'  ''*'^°°'  ^^  vvithout  a  just  commission,  nor  this  unless  distin- 
guished by  those  proper  means  and  powers  that  have  been  known  to  attend  it.  Now, 
wiMi  regardto  this  defect  of  miracles,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  two  observations. 

First,  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  we  have  not  miracles,  we  have  other  advantages 
which  make  them  less  necessaiy  now  than  in  the  first  spreading  of  the  gospel :  whole 
"^.'•^ns  have  found  the  benefit  of  Christ's  religion  :  it  is  protected  by  princes,  esta- 
blished and  encouraged  by  laws,  supported  by  learning  and  arts,  recommended  by  the 
experience  of  many  ages,  as  well  as  by  the  authority  and  example  of  the  wisest  and 
most  knowing  men.  Certainly,  if  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  gentiles  or  Maho- 
metans, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  most  knowing,  most  learned,  and  most  improved 
nations,  profess  Christianity,  and  that  even  the  Mahometans  themselves  bear  testimony 
to  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whereas  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  a  few 
illiterate  wanderers,  of  the  meanest  of  the  people,  had  the  prejudices,  the  learning, 
and  the  power,  of  their  own,  as  well  as  other  nations,  in  one  word,  the  whole  world, 
to  oppose  and  overcome :  those  who  at  this  day  engage  in  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  do  it  iipon  terms  in  many  respects  far  more  easy  and  advantageous.  It  is 
power  against  weakness,  civility  against  barbarism,  knowledge  against  ignorance,  some 
or  other,  if  not  all  these  advantages,  in  the  present  times,  attending  the  progress  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  men  shall  attempt  to  plant  it. 

In  the  second  place  we  may  reflect,  that  if  we  have  not  the  gift  of  miracles,  this  is 
a  good  reason  why  we  should  exert  more  strongly  those  human  means  which  God  hath 
put  in  our  power ;  and  make  our  ordinary  faculties,  whether  of  the  head,  or  the  hand, 
or  the  tongue,  our  interest,  our  credit,  or  our  fortune,  subservient  to  the  great  giver 
of  them;  and  cheerfully  contribute  our  humble  mite  towards  hastening  that  time 
wherein  "  all  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee,  O 
Lord,  and  shall  glorify  thy  name."t  It  is  at  least  a  plain  case,  that  the  want  of 
apostolical  gifts  should  not  be  pleaded  as  a  bar  to  our  doing  that,  which  in  no  respect, 
either  of  difficulty  or  danger,  equals  or  approaches  the  apostolical  office.  What  pre- 
tence can  this  supply  for  men's  being  quite  unconcerned  about  the  spreading  of  the 
gospel,  or  the  salvation  of  souls;  for  men's  forgetting  that  they  are  Christians,  and 
related  to  human  kind?  How  can  this  justify  their  overlooking  opportunities  which 
lie  in  their  way,  their  not  contributing  a  small  part  of  their  fortune  towards  forwarding 
a  design,  wherein  they  share  neither  pains  nor  peril ;  the  not  bestowing  on  it  even  the 
cheap  assistance  of  their  speech,  attention,  counsel,  or  countenance,  as  occasion  offers  ? 
How  unlike  is  this  worldly,  selfish  indifference,  to  that  account  which  St.  Paul  gives  of 
himself,  that."  he  sought  not  his  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be 
saved. ''J  And  yet  herein  he  expected  the  Corinthians  (and  the  same  reason  will  hold 
for  us)  should  be  like  him  ;  for  he  subjoins,  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me  as  I  also  am  of 
Christ." 

Having  considered  the  duty  in  general,  I  come  now  to  treat  of  it  with  reference  to 
America,  the  peculiar  province  of  this  venerable  society ;  which  I  suppose  well 
informed  of  the  state  and  progress  of  religion  in  that  part  of  the  world,  by  their  cor. 
respondences  with  the  clergy  upon  their  mission.  It  may  nevertheless  be  expected 
that  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  design  upon  this  very  view,  who  hath  been  upon 
the  place,  and  resided  a  considerable  time  in  one  of  our  colonies,  should  have  observed 
somewhat  worth  reporting.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  one  part  of  my  audience 

*  Matt,  svi,  18,  t  Pealffi  Ixsxvi.  g.  H  C«X,  ft  33r 
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will  pardon  what  the  other  may  perhaps  expect,  while  I  detain  them  with  the  nar- 
rative  of  «  few  things  I  have  observed,  and  such  reflections  as  thereupon  suggested 
themselves ;  some  part  of  which  may  possibly  be  found  to  extend  to  other  colonies. 

Rhode-Island,  with  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  continent,  under  the  same  government, 
is  inhabited  by  an  English  colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  sectaries  of  many  different 
denominations,  who  seem  to  have  worn  off  part  of  that  prejudice  which  they  inherited 
from  their  ancestors,  against  the  national  church  of  this  land?  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  at  the  same  time,  that  too  many  of  them  have  worn  off  a  serious  sense  of 
all  religion.  Several  indeed  of  the  better  sort  are  accustomed  to  assemble  themselves 
regularly  on  the  Lord's  day  for  the  performance  of  Divine  worship  ;  hut  most  of  those, 
who  are  dispersed  throughout  this  colony,  seem  to  rival  some  well-bred  people  of  other 
countries,  in  a  thorough  indifference  for  all  that  is  sacred,  being  equally  careless  of 
outward  worship,  and  of  inward  principles,  whether  of  faith  or  practice.  Of  the  bulk 
of  them  it  may  certainly  be  said,  that  they  live  without  the  sacraments,  not  being  so 
much  as  baptized  :  and  as  for  their  morals,  I  apprehend  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in 
them  that  should  tempt  others  to  make  an  experiment  of  their  principles,  either  in 
religion  or  government.  But  it  must  be  owned,  the  general  behaviour  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  those  towns  where  churches  and  meetings  have  been  long  settled,  and  regularly 
attended,  seems  so  much  better,  as  sufficiently  to  shew  the  difference,  which  a  solemn 
regular  worship  of  God  makes  between  persons  of  the  same  blood,  temper,  and  natural 
faculties. 

The  native  Indians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  many  thousands,  within  the 
compass  of  this  colony,  do  not  at  present  amount  to  one  thousand,  including  every 
age  and  sex.  And  these  are  either  all  servants  or  labourers  for  the  English,  who  have 
contributed  more  to  destroy  their  bodies  by  the  use  of  strong  liquors,  than  by  any 
means  to  improve  their  minds,  or  save  their  souls.  This  slow  poison,  jointly  operating 
with  the  small-pox,  and  their  wars  (but  much  more  destructive  tiian  both),  have  con- 
sumed the  Indians,  not  only  in  our  colonies,  but  also  far  and  wide  upon  our  confines. 
And  having  made  havoc  of  them,  is  now  doing  the  same  thing  by  those  who  taught 
them  that  odious  vice. 

The  negroes  in  the  government  of  Riiode-Island  are  about  half  as  many  more  than  the 
Indians  ;  and  both  together  scarce  amount  to  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  colony.  The 
religion  of  these  people,  as  is  natural  to  suppose,  takes  after  that  of  their  masters. 
Some  few  arc  baptized  ;  several  frequent  the  diffijrent  assemblies  :  and  far  the  greater 
part  none  at  all.  An  ancient  antipathy  to  the  Indians,  whom,  it  seems,  our  first 
planters  therein,  as  in  certain  other  particulars,  affecting  to  imitate  Jews  rather  than 
Christians)  imagine  they  had  a  right  to  treat  on  the  foot  of  Canaanites  or  Amalekites, 
together  with  an  irrational  contempt  of  the  blacks,  as  creatures  of  another  species, 
who  had  no  right  to  be  instructed  or  admitted  to  the  sacraments,  have  proved  a  main 
obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  these  poor  people. 

To  this  may  be  added,  an  erroneous  notion,  that  the  being  baptised  is  inconsistent 
with  a  state  of  slavery.  To  undeceive  them  in  this  particular,  which  had  too  much 
weight,  it  seemed  a  proper  step,  if  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General  could  be  procured.  This  opinion  they  charitably  sent  over,  signed  with  their 
own  hands  ;  which  was  accordingly  printed  in  Rhode-Island,  and  dispersed  throughout 
the  plantations.  I  heartily  wish  it  may  produce  the  intended  effect.  It  must  be  owned, 
our  reformed  planters,  with  respect  to  the  natives  and  the  slaves,  might  learn  from 
those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  how  it  is  their  interest  and  duty  to  behave.  Both  French 
and  Spaniards  have  intermarried  with  Indians,  to  the  great  strength,  security,  and 
increase,  of  their  colonies.  They  take  care  to  instruct  both  them  and  their  negroes 
in  the  popish  religion,  to  the  reproach  of  those  who  profess  a  better.  They  have  also 
bishops  and  seminaries  for  clergy  ;  and  it  is  not  found  that  their  colonies  are  worse 
subjects,  or  depend  less  on  their  mother-country,  on  that  account. 

It  should  seem,  that  the  likeliest  step  towards  converting  the  heathen  would  be 
to  begin  with  the  English  planters ;  whose  influence  will  for  ever  be  an  obstacle  to  pro- 
pagating the  gospel,  till  they  have  a  right  sense  of  it  themselves,  which  would  shew 
them  how  much  it  is  their  duty  to  impart  it  to  others.  The  missionaries  employed  by 
this  venerable  society  have  done,  and  continue  to  do,  good  service,  in  bringing 
those  planters  to  a  serious  sense  of  religion,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  time  extend  to 
others.  I  speak  it  knowingly,  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  those  provinces 
which  go  by  the  name  of  New  England,  sent  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  this 
society,  have,  by  their  sobriety  of  manners,  discreet  behaviour,  and  a  competent 
degree  of  useful  knowledge,  shewn  themselves  worthy  the  choice  of  those  who  sent 
them  ;  and  particularly  in  living  on  a  more  friendly  foot  with  their  brethren  of  the 
separation;  who,  on  their  part,  were  also  very  much  come  off' from  that  narrowness  of 
spirit  which  formerly  kept  them  at  such  an  imamicable  distance  fwm  us,  'And  as  there 
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Is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  part  of  America  coald  not  have  been  thus  distinguished , 
and  provided  with  such  a  nunnber  of  proper  persons,  if  one  halt  of  them  had  not  been 
supplied  out  of  the  dissenting  seminaries  of  the  country,  who,  in  proportion  as  they 
attain  to  more  liberal  improvements  of  learning,  are  observed  to  quit  their  prejudice 
towards  an  episcopal  church  ;  so  I  verily  think  it  might  increase  the  number  of  such 
useful  men,  if  provision  were  made  to  defray  their  charges  in  coming  hither  to  receive 
holy  orders  i  passing  and  repassing  the  ocean,  and  tarrying  the  necessary  time  in 
London,  requiring  an  expense  that  many  are  not  able  to  bear.  It  would  also  be  an 
encouragement  to  the  missionaries  in  general,  and  probably  produce  good  effects,  if 
the  allowance  of  certain  missionaries  were  augmented,  in  proportion  to  the  services 
they  had  done,  and  the  time  they  had  spent  in  their  mission.  These  hints  I  venture 
to  suggest,  as  not  unuseful  in  an  age,  wherein  all  human  encouragements  are  found 
more  necessary,  than  at  the  6rst  propagation  of  the  gospel.  But  they  are,  with  all  due 
deference  and  respect,  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  this  venerable  audience. 

After  all,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that,  so  long  as  infidelity  prevails  at  home,  the 
Christian  religion  should  thrive  and  flourish  in  our  colonies  abroad.  Mankind,  it  must 
be  owned,  left  to  themselves,  are  so  much  bewildered  and  benighted,  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  that  evil  which  they  feel,  and  from  which  they  are  at  a  loss  about  the 
means  of  being  freed ;  that  the  doctrines  of  the  lapsed  state  of  man,  his  reconciliation 
by  Christ,  and  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  may  reasonably  be  hoped  to  find  an  easy 
admission,  as  bringing  with  them  light  and  comfort,  into  a  mind  not  hardened  by  im- 
penitency,  nor  fore-closed  by  pride,  nor  biassed  by  prejudice.  But  such  is  the  vanity 
of  man,  that  no  prejudice  operates  more  powerfully  than  that  in  favour  of  fashion ; 
and  no  feshions  are  so  much  followed  by  our  colonies,  as  those  of  the  mother-country, 
which  they  often  adopt  in  their  modes  of  living,  to  their  great  inconvenience,  without 
allowing  for  the  disparity  of  circumstance  or  climate.  This  same  humour  hath  made 
infidelity  (as  I  find  it  too  credibly  reported)  spread  in  some  of  our  wealthy  plantations  ; 
uneducated  men  being  more  apt  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  libertines  and  men  of  fashion, 
than  to  model  themselves  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  mother-country,  or  the 
lives  and  professions  of  the  virtuous  and  religious  part  of  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  While  those  abroad  are  less  disposed  to  receive,  some  at  home 
are,  perhaps,  less  disposed  to  propagate  the  gospel,  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  I  say,  that  the  prevailing  torrent  of  infidelity,  which  staggers  the  faith  of  some, 
may  cool  the  zeal  and  damp  the  spirit  of  others,  who  judging  from  the  event  and  suc- 
cess of  those  who  impugn  the  church  of  Christ,  may  possibly  entertain  some  scruple  or 
surmise,  whether  it  may  not  be,  for  the  present  at  least  abandoned  by  Providence,  and 
that  human  care  must  ineffectually  interpose,  till  It  shall  please  God,  "  yet  once  more 
to  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  the  heavens."  This  point  had  been  touched 
before,  but  deserves  farther  consideration  :  to  the  end,  that  the  peculiar  impiety  of  a 
profane  age,  may  not  be  a  bar  to  those  very  endeavours,  which  itself  renders  more 
necessary,  and  calls  for  more  loudly  now  than  ever. 

Whatever  man  may  think,  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened.  In  all  this  pre- 
valency  of  atheism  and  irreligion,  there  is  no  advantage  gained  by  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, either  against  God,  or  godly  men,  but  only  against  their  own  wretched  partisans. 
The  Christian  dispensation,  is  a  dispensation  of  grace  and  favour.  The  christian  church 
a  society  of  men  entitled  to  this  grace,  on  performing  certain  conditions.  If  this 
society  is  diminished,  as  those  who  remain  true  members  of  it  suffer  no  loss  to  them- 
selves, so  God  lost  no  right,  suffered  no  detriment,  foregoeth  no  good ;  his  grace 
resisted  or  unfruitful,  being  no  more  lost  to  him,  than  the  light  of  the  sun  shining  on 
desert  places,  or  among  people  who  shut  their  eyes. 

Besides,  this  excess,  this  unstemmed  torrent  of  profaneness,  may  possibly,  in  the 
conclusion,  defeat  itself,  confirm  what  it  meant  to  extirpate,  and  instead  of  destroying, 
prove  a  means  of  preserving  our  religion  ;  the  evil  fruits  and  effects  thereof  being  so 
notorious  and  flagrant,  and  so  sensibly  felt,  as  in  all  likelihood  to  be  able  to  open  the 
eyes,  and  rouse  the  attention  of  those,  who  may  be  blind  and  deaf  to  every  other  argu- 
ment and  consideration.  Or,  who  knows  but  the  Christian  church,  corrupted  by 
prosperity,  is  to  be  restored  and  purified  by  adversity  ?  which  may  prove,  for  aught  we 
can  tell,  as  salutary  in  future  as  it  bath  been  in  past  ages.  Many  insolent  and  pre- 
sumptuous foes  have  set  themselves  against  the  church  of  God  ;  whose  hook  neverthe- 
less may  be  in  their  nostrils,  and  his  bridle  in  their  lips,  managing  and  governing,  even 
their  rage  and  folly,  to  the  fulfilling  of  his  own  wise  purposes ;  and  who  may  not  fail  in 
the  end,  to  deal  by  them  as  he  did  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  when  he  had  "  performed 
his  work  upon  Sion  and  upon  Jerusalem,  punishing  their  stout  heart  and  high  looks."* 
This  presumptuous  conqueror  was,  without  knowing  it,  a  tool  or  instrument  in  the 
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hands  of  that  God  whom  he  blasphemed.  "  O  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger!  I 
will  send  him  against  a  hypocritical  nation,  and  against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I 
give  him  a  charge  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread  them  down  like 
the  mire  of  the  streets.  Howbeit  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  so, 
but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  nations  not  a  few."* 

Thus  much  at  least  is  evident :  it  is  no  new  thing,  that  great  enormities  should  pro- 
duce great  humiliations,  and  these  again  noble  virtues,  which  have  often  recovered 
both  single  men,  and  whole  states,  even  in  a  natural  and  civil  sense.  And  if  the  cap- 
tivities; distresses,  and  desolations,  of  the  Jewish  church,  have  occasioned  their  return 
to  God,  and  reinstated  them  in  his  favour;  nay,  if  it  was  actually  foretold,  whenever 
they  lay  under  the  curse  of  God,  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  peeled  and  scattered 
in  a  foreign  land,  that  nevertheless  upon  their  calling  his  covenant  to  mind,  and  re- 
turning to  him,  "  the  Lord  their  God  would  turn  their  captivity  and  have  compassion 
upon  them."t  I  say,  if  things  were  so,  why  may  we  not  in  reason  hope  for  something 
analogous  thereto,  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  church.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there 
was  a  great  analogy  between  the  Jewish  institutions,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ; 
for  instance,  between  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  Lamb  of  God  slain  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  ;  between  the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  that  of  sin  ;  the  earthly 
Canaan,  and  the  heavenly ;  the  fleshly  circumcision,  and  the  spiritual.  In  these  and 
many  other  particulars,  the  analogy  seems  so  plain,  that  it  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
To  be  convinced  that  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Jewish  economy  were  figures  and 
shadows  of  the  evangelical,  we  need  only  look  into  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  May 
we  not  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  this  same  analogy,  suppose  a  similar  treatment  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  church  ? 

Let  us  then  see,  on  what  terms  the  former  stood  with  God,  in  order  to  discover  what 
the  latter  may  reasonably  expect.  The  solemn  denunciation  to  the  Jews  was,  "  If 
thou  Shalt  hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  obsei-ve  and  to  do 
all  his  commandments,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will 
set  thee  on  high  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. "t  But  in  case  of  disobedience,  it 
is  added  among  many  other  threats  and  maledictions,  "  The  Lord  sh  all  smite  thee 
with  blasting  and  with  mildew  :  and  thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be  brass, 
and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron."§  And  again,  "  The  Lord  shall  smite 
thee  with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart."||  Have  not  the  people 
of  this  land  drawn  down  upon  it,  by  more  ways  than  one,  the  just  judgments  of 
Heaven  ?  Surely  we  have  felt  in  a  metaphor  the  first  of  the  forementioned  judgments ; 
and  the  last  hath  been  literally  fulfilled  upon  us.  Is  it  not  visible  that  we  are  less 
knowing,  less  virtuous,  less  reasonable,  in  proportion  as  we  are  less  religious  ?  Are 
we  not  grown  drunk  and  giddy  with  vice,  and  vanity,  and  presumption,  and  free- 
thinkmg,  and  extravagance  of  every  kind,  to  a  degree  that  we  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
smitten  with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart? 

As  anciently  most  unchristian  schisms  and  disputes,  joined  with  great  corruption  of 
manners,  made  way  for  the  Mahometan  in  the  east,  and  the  papal  dominion  in  the 
west ;  even  so  here  at  home  in  the  last  century,  a  weak  reliance  upon  human  politics  and 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiastic  rage  on  the  other,  together  with  carnal  mild- 
ness on  both,  gave  occasion  to  introduce  atheism  and  infidelity.  If  the  temporal  state 
and  outward  form  of  the  Jewish  church  was,  upon  their  defection,  overturned  by  in. 
vaders  ;  in  like  manner,  when  Christians  are  no  longer  governed  by  the  light  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  when  we  resist  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  we  not  to  expect,  that  the  heaven 
above  will  be  as  brass,  that  the  Divine  grace  will  nolonger  shower  down  on  our  obdurate 
hearts,  that  our  church  and  profession  will  be  blasted  by  licentious  scorners,  those 
madmen,  who  in  sport  scatter  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death  ?  As  all  this  is  no  more 
than  we  may  reasonably  suppose  will  ensue  upon  our  backsliding,  so  we  may,  with  equal 
reason,  hope  it  will  be  remedied  upon  our  return  to  God. 


here  at  home,  of  those  things  that  produced  this  declension,  and  of  the  prfper 
methods  to  repair  it,  is  naturally  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  I  shall 
therefore  beg  your  patience,  while  I  just  mention  a  few  remarks  or  hints,  too  obvious, 

fSff..\"=  t!'"'''''''°?u."f"'.°'"™''"°"'"  '°  any  present,  but  too  little  visible  in 
their  effects,  to  make  one  think  they  are,  by  all,  much  attended  to. 

r..^!,'  P'^\"'"g  P°'?ts  notional  or  ritual  to  the  love  of  God  and  man,  consider  the 
national  church  only  as  it  stands  opposed  to  other  Christian  societies.   These  generally 
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have  a  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  the  effects  are  suitable  to  the  cause  j  they  really 
hurt  what  they  seem  to  espouse.  Others,  more  solicitous  about  the  discovery  of  truth 
than  the  practice  of  holiness,  employ  themselves  rather  to  spy  out  errors  in  the  church 
than  enforce  its  precepts.  These,  it  is.  to  be  feared,  postpone  tlie  great  interests  of 
religion  to  points  of  less  concern  in  any  eyes  but  their  own.  But  surely  they  would  do 
well  to  consider,  that  an  humble  though  confused  and  indistinct  faith  in  tlie  bond  of 
cbsrity,  and  productive  of  good  works,  is  much  more  evangelical  than  any  accurate 
disputing  and  coneeited  knowledge. 

A  church  which  contains  the  fundamentals,  and  nothing  subversive  of  those  funda- 
mentals, is  not  to  be  set  at  nought  by  any  particular  member ;  because  it  may  not,  in 
every  point,  perliaps,  correspond  with  his  ideas,  no,  not  though  he  is  sure  of  being  in 
the  right.  Probably  there'never  was,  or  will  be,  an  established  church  in  this  world, 
without  visible  marks  of  humanity  upon  it.  St.  Paul  supposeth  that,  on  tbe  foundation 
of  Jesus  Christ  there  will  be  human  superstructures  of  hay  and  stubble,*  things  light 
and  trivial,  wrong  or  superstitious,  which  indeed  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  weak- 
ness and  ignorance  of  man.  But  where  that  living  foundation  is  rightly  laid  in  the 
mind,  there  will  not  fail  to  grow  and  spring  from  thence  those  virtues  and  graces,  which 
are  the  genuine  effects  and  tokens  of  true  Siith,  and  which  are  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  every  error  in  theory,  or  every  needless  rite  in  worship. 

The  christian  religion  was  calculated  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  therefore  cannot 
reasonably  be  [supposed  to  consist  in  subtle  and  nice  notions.  From  the  time  that 
divinity  was  considered  as  a  science,  and  human  reason  enthroned  in  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
the  hearts  of  its  professors  seem  to  have  been  less  under  the  influence  of  grace.  From 
that]time  have  grown  many  unchristian  dissentions  and  controversies,  of  men  "  knowing 
nothing,  but  doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife, 
railings,  evil  surmises,  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds  and  destitute  of 
truth."t  Doubtless,  the  making  religion  a  national  thing,  bath  been  of  infinite  dis- 
service. And  whereas  its  holy  mysteries  are  rather  to  be  received  with  humility  of 
faith,  than  defined  and  measured  by  the  accuracy  of  human  reason  :  all  attempts  of 
this  kind,  however  well  intended,  have  visibly  failed  in  the  event ;  and  instead  of 
reconciling  infidels,  have,  by  creating  disputes  and  heats  among  the  professors  of 
Christianity,  given  no  small  advantage  to  its  enemies. 

To  conclude,  if  we  proportioned  our  zeal  to  the  importance  of  things  ;  if  we  could 
love  men  whose  opinions  we  do  not  approve?  if  we  knew  the  world  more,  and  liked  it 
less ;  if  we  had  a  due  sense  of  the  Divine  perfection  and  our  own  defects ;  if  our 
chief  study  was  the  wisdom  from  above,  described  by  St.  Paul ;  and  if,  in  order  to  all 
this,  that  were  done  in  places  of  education  which  cannot  be  done  so  well  out  of  them  : 
I  say,  if  these  steps  were  taken  at  home,  while  proper  measures  are  carrying  on 
abroad,  the  one  would  very  much  forward  or  facilitate  the  other.  As  it  is  not  meant 
so  it  must  not  be  understood,  that  foreign  attempts  should  wait  for  domestic  success 
but  that  only  that  it  is  to  be  wished  they  may  co-operate.  Certainly,  if  a  just  and  rational, 
a  genuine  and  sincere,  a  warm  and  vigorous  piety,  animated  the  mother-country,  the 
influence  thereof  would  soon  reach  our  foreign  plantations,  and  extend  throughout 
their  borders.  We  should  soon  see  religion  shine  forth  with  new  lustre  and  force,  to 
the  conversion  of  infidels,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  "  the  casting  down  imagi- 
nations, and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.t 

To  whom,  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  all  praise,  might, 
i  majesty,  and  dominion,  now  and  for  ever. 

*  Cor. iii.  12.  t  i  Tim.  vi.  4, 6.  %i  Cor, x,  5. 
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318.  Neither  of  them  believed  the  absolute  existence  of  corporeal  things.  331,  332. 
The  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Soerates  and  Pythagoras  would  have  secured  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  selfishness  which  the  mechanic  philosophy  has  introduced, 
332.  338.  The  study  of  Plato  recommended.  339.  Who  agrees  with  Saripture  in 
many  particulars.  341 .  365.  His  opinion  of  the  Deity,  and  partiowlarly  of  a  Trinity, 
agreeable  to  revelation. 

For  introduction  to  tlie  following  piece  I  assure  the  reader,  that  nothing  could,  in  my 
present  situation,  have  induced  me  to  be  at  the  pains  of  writing  it,  but  a  firm  belief 
that  it  would  prove  a  valuable  present  to  the  public.  What  entertainment  soever-the. 
reasoning  and  notional  part  may  afford  the  mind,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  other  part 
seemeth  so  surely  calculated  to  do  good  to  the  body,  that  both  must  be  gainers.  For 
if  the  lute  be  not  well  tuned,  the  musician  fails  of  his  harmony.  And  in  our  present 
state,  the  operations  of  the  mind  so  far  depend  on  the  right  tone  or  good  condition  of 
its  instrument,  that  any  thing  which  greatly  contributes  to  preserve  or  recover  the 
healthotthebody.iswell  worth  the  attention  of  the  mind.  These  considerations  have 
moved  me  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  salutary  virtues  of  tar  water ;  to  which  I 
thought  myself  indispensably  obliged,  by  the  duty  every  man  owes  to  mankind.  And 
as  effects  are  linked  with  their  causes,  my  thoughts  on  this  low  but  useful  theme  led 
to  farther  inquiries,  and  those  on  to  others,  remote  perhaps  and  speculative,  but  I 
hope  not  altogether  useless  and  unentertaining. 

i.  fn  certain  parts  of  America,  tar  water  is  made  by  putting  a  quart  of  cold  water  to 
a  quart  of  tar,  and  stirring  them  well  together  in  a  vessel,  which  is  left  standing  till 
the  tar  sinks  to  the  bottom.  A  glass  of  water  being  poured  off  for  a  draught,  is  replaced 
by  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  water,  the  vessel  being  shaken  and  left  to  stand  as  before. 
And  this  is  repeated  for  every  glass,  so  long  as  the  tar  continues  to  impregnate  the 
water  sufficiently,  which  appears  by  the  smell  and  taste.  But  as  this  method  pro- 
duceth  tar  water  of  a  nauseous  kind,  and  different  degrees  of  strength,  I  choose  to 
make  it  in  the  following  manner.  Pour  a  gallon  of  cold  water  on  a  quart  of  tar,  and 
stir,  work,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  together  with  a  wooden  ladle  or  flat  stick,  for  the 
space  of  five  or  six  minutes  ;  after  which  the  vessel  must  stand  close  covered  and 
unmoved  three  days  and  nights,  that  the  tar  may  have  full  time  to  subside ;  and  then 
the  clear  water,  having  been  first  carefully  skimmed  without  shaking  the  vessel,  is  to 
be  poured  off,  and  kept  in  bottles  well  stopped  for  use,*  no  more  being  made  from  the 
same  tar,  which  may  still  serve  for  common  uses. 

2.  The  cold  infusion  of  tar  hath  been  used  in  some  of  our  colonies,  as  a  preservative 
or  preparative  againt  the  small  pox,  which  foreign  practice  induced  me  to  try  it  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,  when  the  small  pox  raged  with  great  violence.  And  the  trial 
fully  answered  my  expectation :  all  those,  within  my  knowledge,  who  took  the  tar  water 
having  either  escaped  that  distemper,  or  had  it  very  favourably.  In  one  family  there 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  seven  children,  who  came  all  very  well  through  the  small 
pox,  except  one  young  child  which  could  not  be  brought  to  drink  tar  water  as  the  rest 
had  done. 

3.  Several  were  preserved  from  taking  the  small-pox  by  the  use  of  this  liquor :  - 
others  had  it  in  the  mildest  manner,  and  others,  that  they  might  be  able  to  take  the 
infection,  were  obliged  to  intermit  drinking  the  tar  water.  I  have  found  it  may  be 
drunk  with  great  safety  and  success  for  any  length  of  time,  and  this  not  only  before, 
but  also  during  the  distemper.  The  general  rule  for  taking  it  is,  about  half  a  pint 
night  and  morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  which  quantity  may  be  varied,  according  to 
the  case  and  age  of  the  patient,  provided  it  be  always  taken  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  about  two  hours  before  or  after  a  meal.  For  children  and  squeamish  persons  it 
may  be  made  weaker,  or  given  little  and  often,  more  water  or  less  stirringmakes  it 
weaker,  as  less  water  or  more  stirring  makes  it  stronger.  It  should  not  be  lighter 
than  French,  nor  deeper  coloured  than  Spanish  white  wine ;  if  a  spirit  be  not  very 
sensibly  perceived  on  drinking,  either  the  tar  must  have  been  bad  or  already  used,  or 
the  tar  water  carelessly  made  or  kept.  Particular  experience  will  best  shew  how 
much  and  how  strong  the  stomach  can  bear,  and  what  are  the  properest  times  for  taking 
it.    I  apprehend  no  danger  from  excess  in  the  use  of  this  medicine. 

'  I  make  tliis  water  stronger  than  that  first  piescribeil  in  Siris,  having  fount),  on  more  general 
experience,  that  live  or  six  minutes  stirring,  when  the  water  is  carefully  cleared  and  sltimmed,  agrees 
witli  most  stomachs. 
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4.  It  seemed  probable,  that  a  medicine  of  such  efficacy  in  a  distemper  attended  with 
so  many  purulent  ulcers,  might  be  also  useful  in  other  foulnesses  of  the  blood; 
accordingly  I  tried  it  on  several  persons  infected  with  cutaneous  eruptions  and  ulcers, 
who  were  soon  relieved,  and  soon  after  cured.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  I 
ventured  to  advise  it  in  the  foulest  distempers,  wherein  it  proved  much  more  success- 
ful than  salivations  and  wood  drinlcs  had  done. 

5.  Having  tried  it  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  I  found  it  succeeded  beyond  my  hopes  ; 
in  a  tedious  and  painful  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  in  a  consumptive  cough,  and  (as 
appeared  by  expectorated  pus)  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs  ;  in  a  pleurisy  and  peripneumony. 
And  when  a  person  who  for  some  years  had  been  subject  to  erysipelatous  fevers, 
perceived  the  usual  forerunning  symptoms  to  come  on,  I  advised  her  to  drink  tar 
war,  which  prevented  the  erysipelas. 

6.  I  never  knew  any  thing  so  good  for  the  stomach  as  tar  water  :  it  cures  indigestion 
and  gives  a  good  appetite.  It  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  an  asthma.  It  imparts  a 
kindly  warmth  and  quick  circulation  to  the  juices  without  heating,  and  is  therefore 
useful,  not  only  as  a  pectoral  and  balsamic,  but  also  as  a  powerful  and  safe  deobstruent 
in  cachetic  and  hysteric  cases.  As  it  is  both  healing  and  diuretic,  it  is  very  good  for 
the  gravel.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  great  use  in  dropsy,  having  known  it  cure  a  very  bad 
anarsaca  in  a  person  whose  thirst,  though  very  extraordinary,  was  in  a  short  time 
removed  by  the  drinking  tar  water. 

7.  The  usefulness  of  this  medicine  in  inflammatory  cases  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  already  observed.*  And  yet  some  perhaps  may  suspect  that,  as  the  tar  itself 
is  sulphureous,  tar  water  must  be  of  a  hot  and  inflaming  nature.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  balsams  contain  an  acid  spirit,  which  is  in  truth  a  volatile  salt.  Water  is  a 
menstruum  that  dissolves  all  sorts  of  salts,  and  draws  them  from  their  subjects.  Tar, 
therefore,  being  a  balsam,  its  salutary  acid  is  extracted  by  water,  which  yet  is  incapable 
of  dissolving  its  gross  resinous  parts,  whose  proper  menstruum  is  spirit  of  wine. 
Therefore  tar  water,  not  being  impregnated  with  resin,  may  be  safely  used  in  inflam- 
matory cases :  and  in  fact  it  hath  been  found  an  admirable  febrifuge,  at  once  the  safest 
cooler  and  cordial. 

8.  The  volatile  salts  separated  by  infusion  from  tar,  may  be  supposed  to  contain  its 
specific  virtues.  Mr.  Boyle  and  other  later  chemists  are  agreed,  that  fixed  salts  are 
much  the  same  in  all  bodies.  But  it  is  well  known  that  volatile  salts  do  greatly  differ, 
and  the  easier  they  are  separated  from  the  subject,  the  more  do  they  possess  of  its  specific 
qualities.  Now  the  most  easy  separation  is  by  the  infusion  of  tar  in  cold  water,  which 
to  smell  and  taste  shewing  itself  well  impregnated,  may  be  presumed  to  extract  and 
retain  the  most  pure  volatile  and  active  particles  of  that  vegetable  balsam. 

9.  Tar  was  by  the  ancients  esteemed  good  against  poisons,  ulcers,  the  bites  of 
venomous  creatures,  also  for  phthisical,  scrofulous,  paralytic,  and  asthmatic  persons. 
But  the  method  of  rendering  it  an  inoffensive  medicine  and  agreeable  to  the  stomach, 
by  extracting  its  virtues  in  cold  water,  was  unknown  to  them.  The  leaves  and  tender 
tops  of  pine  and  fir  are  in  our  times  used  for  diet  drinks,  and  allowed  to  be  antiscorbu- 
tic and  diuretic.  But  the  most  elaborate  juice,  salt,  and  spirit,  of  these  ever- 
greens, are  to  be  found  in  tar  ;  whose  virtues  extend  not  to  animals  alone,  but  also  to 
vegetables. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  treatise  on  Forest  Trees,  observes  with  wonder,  that  stems  of 
trees,  smeared  over  with  tar,  are  preserved  thereby  from  being  hurt  by  the  envenomed 
teeth  of  goats  and  other  injuries,  while  every  other  thing  of  an  unctuous  nature  is 
highly  prejudicial  to  them. 

10.  It  seems  that  tar  and  turpentine  may  be  had,  more  or  less,  from  all  sorts  of  pines 
and  firs  whatsoever ;  and  that  the  native  spirits  and  essential  salts  of  those  vegetables 
are  the  same  in  turpentine  and  common  tar.  In  effect,  this  vulgar  tar,  which 
cheapness  and  plenty  may  have  rendered  contemptible,  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
balsam,  containing  the  virtues  of  most  other  balsams,  which  it  easily  imparts  to  water, 
and  by  that  means  readily  and  inoffensively  insinuates  them  into  the  habit  of  the  body. 

11.  The  resinous  exudations  of  pines  and  firs  are  an  important  branch  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  not  only  useful  in  the  prescriptions  of  physicians,  but  have  been 
also  thought  otherwise  conducive  to  health.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  wines  in  the  time  of 
the  old  Romans  were  medicated  with  pitch  and  resin  ;  and  Jonstonus  in  his  Dendro- 
graphia  observes,  that  it  is  wholesome  to  walk  in  groves  of  pine-trees,  which  impreg- 
nate the  air  with  balsamic  particles.  That  all  turpentines  and  resins  are  good  for  the 
lungs,  against  gravel  also  and  obstruction,  is  no  secret  And  that  the  medicinal 
properties  of  those  drugs  are  found  in  tar  water,  without  beating  the  blood,  or  dis- 
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ordering  the  stomach,  is  confirmed  by  experience  ;  and  particularly,  that  phthisical 
and  asthmatic  persons  receive  speedy  and  great  relief  from  the  use  of  it. 

12.  Balsams,  as  all  unctuous  and  oily  medicines,  create  a  nauseating  in  the  stomach. 
They  cannot  therefore  be  taken  in  substance,  so  much  or  so  long  as  to  produce  all  those 
salutary  effects,  which,  if  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  blood  and  juices,  they  would  be 
capable  of  producing.  It  must  therefore  be  a  thing  of  great  benefit,  to  be  able  to 
introduce  any  requisite  quantity  of  their  volatile  parts  into  the  finest  ducts  and  capil- 
laries, so  as  not  to  offend  the  stomach,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
it  in  a  great  degree. 

13.  According  to  Pliny,  liquid  pitch  (as  he  calls  it)  or  tar  was  obtained  by  setting 
fire  to  billets  of  old  fat  pines  or  firs.  The  first  running  was  tar,  the  latter  or  thicker 
running  was  pitch.  Theophrastus  is  more  particular :  he  tells  us  the  Macedonians 
made  huge  heaps  of  the  cloven  trunks  of  those  trees,  wherein  the  billets  were  placed 
erect  beside  each  other.  That  such  heaps  or  piles  of  wood  are  sometimes  a  hundred 
and  eighty  cubits  round,  and  sixty  or  even  a  hundred  high  :  and  that  having  covered 
them  with  sods  of  earth  to  prevent  the  flame  from  bursting  forth  (in  which  case  the 
tar  was  lostj,  they  set  on  fire  those  huge  heaps  of  pine  or  fir,  letting  the  tar  and  pitch 
run  out  in  a  channel. 

14.  Pliny  saith,  it  was  customary  for  the  ancients,  to  hold  fleeces  of  wool  over  the 
steam  of  boiling  tar,  and  squeeze  the  moisture  from  them,  which  watery  substance  was 
called  piasinum.  Ray  will  have  this  to  be  the  same  with  the  pisselaeum  of  the  ancients  ; 
but  Hardouin,  in  his  notes  on  Pliny,  thinks  the  pisselaBum  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  cones  of  cedars.  What  use  they  made  of  these  liquors  anciently  I  linow  not :  but 
it  may  be  presumed  they  were  used  in  medicine,  though  at  present,  for  aught  I  can 
find,  they  are  not  used  at  all. 

15.  From  the  manner  of  procuring  tar*  it  plainly  appears  to  he  a  natural  production, 
lodged  in  the  vessels  of  the  tree,  whence  it  is  only  freed  and  let  loose  (not  made)  by 
burning.  If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  the  first  running  or  tar  was  called  cedrlum,  and 
was  of  such  efficacy  to  preserve  from  putrefaction,  that  in  Egypt  they  embalmed  dead 
bodies  with  it.  And  to  this  he  ascribes  their  mummies  continuing  uncorrupted  for  so 
many  ages. 

16.  Some  modern  writers  inform  us  that  tar  flows  from  the  trunks  of  pines  and  firs, 
when  they  are  very  old,  through  incisions  made  in  the  bark  near  the  root.  That  pitch 
is  tar  inspissated  :  and  both  are  the  oil  of  the  tree  grown  thick  and  ripened  with  age 
and  sun.  The  trees  like  old  men,  being  unable  to  perspire,  and  their  secretory  ducts 
obstructed,  they  are  as  one  may  say,  choked  and  stuffed  with  their  own  juice. 

17.  The  method  used  byour  colonies  in  America  for  making  tar  and  pitch,  is  in  effect 
the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient  Macedonians  ;  as  appears  from  the  account  given  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  And  the  relation  of  Leo  Africanus,  who  describes,  as 
an  eye-witness,  the  making  of  tar  on  Mount  Atlas,  agrees  in  substance  with  the  methods 
used  by  the  Macedonians  of  old,  and  the  people  of  New  England  at  this  day. 

18.  Joustonus,  in  his  Dendrographia,  is  of  opinion,  that  pitch  was  anciently  made  of 
the  cedar,  as  well  as  of  the  pine  and  fir  grown  old  and  oily.  It  should  seem  indeed  that 
one  and  the  same  word  was  used  by  the  ancients  in  a  large  sense,  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  j  uices  issuing  from  all  those  trees.  Tar  and  all  sorts  of  exudations  from  evergreens 
are,  in  a  general  acceptation,  included  under  the  name  resin.  Hard  coarse  resin  or 
dry  pitch  is  made  from  tar,  by  letting  it  blaze  till  the  moisture  is  spent.  Liquid  resin 
is  properly  an  oily  viscid  juice  oozing  from  the  bark  of  evergreen  trees,  either  sponta- 
neously or  by  incision.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  oil  of  the  bark  inspissated  by  the  sun. 
As  it  issues  from  the  tree  it  is  liquid,  but  becomes  dry  and  hard  being  condensed  by 
the  sun  or  by  fire.  ,  ,         .     .        ».  ^.     ,     ,  r 

19.  According  to  Theophrastus,  resin  was  obtained  by  stripping  oft  the  bark  troni 
pines,  and  by  incisions  made  in  the  silver  fir  and  the  pitch  pine.  The  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Ida,  he  tells  us,  stripped  the  trunk  of  the  pine  on  the  sunny  side  two  or  three 
cubits  from  the  ground.  He  observes  that  a  good  pine  might  be  made  to  yield  resm 
every  year  ;  and  indifferent  every  other  year,  and  the  weaker  trees  once  in  three  years  ; 
and  that  three  runnings  were  as  much  as  a  tree  could  bear.  It  is  remarked  by  the 
same  author,  that  a  pine  doth  not  at  once  produce  fruit  and  resin,  but  the  former  only 
in  its  youth,  the  latter  in  its  old  age.  '  .        c 

20.  Turpentine  is  a  fine  resin.  Four  kinds  of  this  are  in  use.  The  turpentme  ot 
Chios  or  Cyprus,  which  flows  from  the, turpentine-tree ;  the  Venice  turpentine,  which 
is  got  by  piercing  the  larch-tree ;  the  Strasburg  turpentine,  which  Mr  Ray  mform  us 
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is  procured  from  the  knots  of  the  silver  fir ;  it  is  fragrant  and  grows  yellow  with  age ; 
the  fourth  kind  is  common  turpentine,  neither  transparent  nor  so  liquid  as  the  former ; 
and  this  Mr.  Ray  taketh  to  flow  from  the  mountain  pine.  AH  these  turpentines  are 
useful  in  the  same  intentions.  Theophrastus  saith,  the  best  resin  or  turpentine  is  got 
from  the  terebinthus  growing  in  Syria  and  some  of  the  Greek  islands.  The  next  best 
from  the  silver  fir  and  pitch  pine. 

21.  Turpentine  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  have  great  medicinal  virtues.  Tar  and 
its  infusion  contain  those  virtues.  Tar  water  is  extremely  pectoral  and  restorative  ; 
and  if  I  may  judge,  from  what  experience  I  have  had,  it  possesseth  the  most  valuable 
qualities  ascribed  to  the  several  balsams  of  Peru,  of  Tolu,  of  Capivi,  and  even  to  the 
balm  of  Gilead,  such  is  its  virtue  in  asthmas  and  pleurisies,  obstructions  and  ulcerous 
erosions  of  the  inward  parts.  Tar  in  substance  mixed  with  honey  1  have  found  an 
excellent  medicine  for  coughs.  Balsams,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  are  apt  to 
ofiend  the  stomach,  but  tar  water  may  be  taken  without  offending  the  stomach.  For 
the  strengthening  whereof  it  is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  tried. 

22.  The  folly  of  man  rateth  things  by  their  scarceness,  but  Providence  hath  made 
the  most  useful  things  most  common.  Among  those  liquid  oily  extracts  from  trees 
and  shrubs,  which  are  termed  balsams,  and  valued  for  medicinal  virtues,  tar  may  hold 
its  place  as  a  most  valuable  balsam.  Its  fragrancy  sheweth,  that  it  is  possessed  of 
active  qualities,  and  its  oiliness,  that  it  is  fitted  to  retain  them.  This  excellent  balsam 
may  be  purchased  for  a  penny  a  pound,  whereas  the  balsam  of  Judea,  when  most 
plenty,  was  sold  on  the  very  spot  that  produced  it,  for  double  its  weight  in  silver,  if  we 
may  credit  Pliny :  who  also  informs  us,  that  the  best  balsam  of  Judea  flowed  only 
from  the  bark,  and  that  it  was  adulterated  with  resin  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Now 
comparing  the  virtues  I  have  experinced  in  tar,  with  those  I  find  ascribed  to  the 
precious  balm  of  Judea,  of  Gilead  or  of  Mecha  (as  it  is  deservedly  called),  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  latter  is  not  a  medicine  of  more  value  or  efScacy  than  the  former. 

23.  Pliny  supposed  amber  to  be  a  resin,  and  to  distil  from  some  species  of  pine, 
which  he  gathered  from  its  smell.  Nevertheless  its  being  dug  out  of  the  earth  shews 
it  to  be  a  fossil,  though  of  a  very  different  kind  from  other  fossils.  But  thus  much  is 
certain,  tliat  the  medicinal  virtues  of  amber  are  to  be  found  in  the  balsamic  juices  of 
pines  and  firs  :  particularly  the  virtues  of  the  most  valuable  preparation,  I  mean  salt  of 
amber,  are  in  a  great  degree  answered  by  tar  water,  as  a  detergent,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic. 

24.  There  is,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  more  or  less  oil  and  balsam  in  all 
evergreen- trees,  which- retains  the  acid  spirit,  that  principle  of  life  and  verdure ;  the 
not  retaining  whereof  in  sufficient  quantity,  causeth  other  plants  to  droop  and  wither. 
Of  these  evergreen-trees  productive  of  resin,  pitch  and  tar,  Pliny  enumerates  six 
kinds  in  Europe ;  Jonstonus  reckons  up  thrice  that  number  of  the  pine  and  fir  family. 
And,  indeed,  their  number,  their  variety,  and  their  likeness,  make  it  difficult  to  be 
exact. 

25.  It  is  remarked,  both  by  Theophrastus  and  Jonstonus,  that  trees  growing  in  low 
and  shady  places  do  not  yield"  so  good  tar,  as  those  which  grow  in  higher  and  more 
exposed  situations.  And  Theophrastus  farther  observes,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Ida  in  Asia,  who  distinguish  the  Idean  pine  from  the  maritime,  affirm,  that 
the  tar  flowing  from  the  former  is  in  greater  plenty,  as  well  as  more  fragrant  than  the 
other.  Hence  it  should  seem,  the  pines  or  firs  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland  might  be 
employed  that  vvay,  and  rendered  valuable  ;  even  where  the  timber,  by  its  remoteness 
from  water  carriage,  is  of  small  value.  What  we  call  the  Scotch  fir  is  falsely  so  called, 
being  in  truth  a  wild  forest  pine,  and  (as  Mr.  Ray  informs  us)  agreeing  much  with  the 
description  of  a  pine  growing  on  Mount  Olympus  in  Phrygia,  probably  the  only  place 
where  it  is  found  out  of  these  islands  ;  in  which  of  late  years  it  is  so  much  planted  and 
cultivated  with  so  little  advantage,  while  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  might  perhaps  be 
raised,  with  little  more  trouble,  and  much  more  profit  and  ornament. 

26.  The  pines,  which  differ  from  the  furs  in  the  length  and  disposition  of  their 
leaves  and  hardness  of  the  wood,  do  not,  in  Pliny's  account,  yield  so  much  resin  as  the 
fir-trees.  Several  spices  of  both  are  accurately  described  and  delineated  by  the 
naturalists.  But  they  all  agree  so  far  as  to  seem  related.  Theophrastus  gives  the 
preference  to  that  resin  which  is  got  from  the  silver  fir  and  pitch-tree  (Ixarn  and  mns) 
before  that  yielded  by  the  pine,  which  yet  he  saith  is  in  greater  plenty.  Pliny,  on  the 
contrary,  affirms  that  the  pine  produceththe  smallest  quantity.  It  should  seem  there- 
fore that  the  interpreter  of  Theophrastus  might  have  been  mistaken,  in  rendering 
weixn  by  pinus,  as  well  as  Jonstonus,  who  likewise  takes  the  pine  for  the  irsixn  of 
Theophrastus.  Hardouin  will  have  the  pinus  of  Pliny  to  have  been  by  others  called 
mmii,  but  by  Theophrastus  mruf.  Ray  thinks  the  common  fir,  orpiceaof  the  Latins, 
to  be  the  male  fir  of  Theophrastus,    This  was  probably  the  spruce  fir ;  for  the  picea, 
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according  to  Pliny,  yields  much  resin,  loves  a  cold  and  mountainous  situation,  and  is 
distinguished,  tonsili  facilitate  by  its  fitness  to  be  shorn,  which  agrees  with  the  spiuce- 
fir,  whereof  I  have  seen  close-shorn  hedges. 

27.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  confusion  in  the  naming  of  these  trees,  as  well 
among  the  ancients  as  the  moderns.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  names  are  by  later 
authors  applied  very  differently.  Pliny  himself  aclsnowledgeth,  it  is  not  easy  even  for 
the  skilful  to  distinguish  the  trees  by  their  leaves,  and  know  their  sexes  and  kinds  : 
that  the  difficulty  is  since  much  increased,  by  the  discovery  of  many  new  species  of 
that  evergreen  tribe,  growing  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  But  descriptions  are  not 
so  easily  misapplied  as  names.  Theophrastus  tells,  that  mtu;  differeth  from  minn 
among  other  things,  in  that  it  is  neither  so  tall  nor  so  straight,  nor  hath  so  large  a 
leaf.  The  fir  he  distinguisheth  into  male  and  female ;  the  latter  is  softer  timber  thaa 
the  male,  it  is  also  a  taller  and  fairer  tree,  and  this  is  probably  the  silver  fir. 

28.  To  say  no  more  on  this  obsc\ire  business,  which  I  leave  to  the  critics,  I  shall 
observe  that  according  to  Theophrastus  not  only  the  turpentine-trees,  the  pines,  and 
the  firs,  yield  resin  or  tar,  but  also  the  cedars  and  palm-trees  ;  and  the  words  pix  and 
resina  are  taken  by  Pliny  in  so  large  a  sense  as  to  include  the  weepings  of  lentiscus 
and  cypress,  and  the  balms  of  Arabia  and  Judea  ;all  which  perhaps  areuear  of  kin,  and 
in  their  most  useful  qualities  concur,  with  common  tar,  especially  the  Norwegian, 
which  is  the  most  liquid,  and  best  for  medicinal  uses  of  any  that  I  have  experienced. 
Those  trees  that  grow  on  mountains,  exposed  to  the  sun  or  the  north  wind,  are  reckoned 
by  Theophrastus  to  produce  the  best  and  purest  tar ;  and  the  Idaean  pines  were  dis- 
tinguished from  those  growing  on  the  plain,  as  yielding  a  thinner,  sweeter,  and  better 
scented  tar,  all  which  differences  I  think  I  have  observed,  between  the  tar  that  comes 
from  Norway,  and  that  which  comes  from  low  and  swampy  countries. 

29.  Agreeable  to  the  old  observation  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  heat  gathereth 
homogeneous  things,  and  disperseth  such  as  are  heterogeneous,  we  find  chemistry  is 
fitted  for  the  analysis  of  bodies.  But  the  chemistry  of  nature  is  much  more  perfect 
than  that  of  human  art,  inasmuch  as  it  joineth  to  the  power  of  heat  that  of  the  most 
exquisite  mechanism.  Those  who  have  examined  the  structure  of  trees  and  plants 
by  microscopes,  have  discovered  an  admirable  variety  of  fine  capillary  tubes  and 
vessels  fitted  for  several  purposes,  as  the  imbibing  or  attracting  of  proper  nourishment, 
the  distributing  theueofthrougli  all  parts  of  the  vegetable,  the  discharge  of  super- 
fluities, the  secretion  of  particular  juices.  They  are  found  to  have  ducts  answering  to 
the  tracheae  in  animals,  for  the  conveying  of  air ;  they  have  others  answering  to  lacteals, 
arteries,  and  veins.  They  feel,  digest,  respire,  perspire,  and  generate  their  kind,  and 
are  provided  with  organs  nicely  fitted  for  all  those  uses. 

30.  The  sap  vessels  are  observed  to  be  fine  tubes  running  up  throught  he  trunk  from 
the  root.  Secretory  vessels  are  found  in  the  bark,  buds,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Ex- 
haling vessels,  for  carrying  off  excrementitious  parts,  are  discovered  throughout  the 
whole  surface  of  the  vegetable.  And  (though  this  point  be  not  so  well  agreed) 
Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  thinks  there  appears  a  circulation  of  the  sap, 
moving  downwards  in  the  root,  and  feeding  the  trunk  upwards. 

31.  Some  difference  indeed  there  is  between  learned  men,  concerning  the  proper 
use  of  certain  parts  of  vegetables.  But,  whether  the  discoverers  have  rightly  guessed 
at  all  their  uses  or  no,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  there  are  innumerable  fine  and 
curious  parts  in  a  vegetable  body,  and  a  wonderful  similitude  or  analogy  between  the 
mechanism  of  plants  and  animals.  And  perhaps  some  will  think  it  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  the  mechanism  of  plants  more  curious  than  even  that  of  animals,  if  we 
consider  not  only  the  several  juices  secreted  by  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  but 
also  the  endless  variety  of  juices  drawn  and  formed  out  of  the  same  soil,  by  various 
species  of  vegetables ;  which  must  therefore  differ  in  an  endless  variety,  as  to  the 
texture  of  their  absorbent  vessels  and  secretory  ducts. 

32.  A  body,  therefore,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  may  be  considered  as  an  orga- 
nized system  of  tubes  and  vessels,  containing  several  sorts  of  fluids.  And  as  fluids  are 
moved  through  the  vessels  of  animal  bodies  by  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart, 
the  alternate  expansion  and  condensation  of  the  air,  and  the  oscillations  in  the  mem- 
branes and  tunics  of  the  vessels ;  even  so  by  means  of  air  expanded  and  contracted  in 
the  tracheae  or  vessels  made  up  of  elastic  fibres,  the  sap  is  propelled  through  the 
arterial  tubes  of  a  plant,  and  the  vegetable  juices,  as  they  are  rarified  by  heat  or  con- 
densed by  cold,  will  either  ascend  and  evaporate  into  air,  or  descend  in  the  form  of  a 
gross  liquor. 

33.  Juices  therefore,  first  purified  by  straining  through  the  fine  pores  of  the  root, 
are  afterwards  exalted  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  vessels  of  the  plant,  but,  above  all, 
by  the  action  of  the  sun's  light ;  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  heats,  doth  wonder- 
fully rarefy  and  raise  the  sap,  till  it  perspires  and  forms  an  atmosphere,  like  the 
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effluvia  of  animal  bodies.  And  though  the  leaves  are  supposed  to  perforin  principally 
the  office  of  lungs,  breathing  out  excrementitious  vapours,  and  drawing  in  alimentary ; 
yet  it  seems  probable,  that  the  reciprocal  actions  of  repulsion  and  attraction  are  per- 
formed  all  over  the  surface  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals.  In  which  reciprocation, 
Hippocrates  supposeth  the  manner  of  nature's  acting,  for  the  nourishment  and  health 
of  animal  bodies  chiefly  to  consist.  And,  indeed,  what  share  of  a  plant's  nourishment 
is  drawn  through  the  leaves  and  bark,  from  that  ambient  heterogeneous  fluid  called 
air,  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  seems  very  considerable  and  altogether  necessary,  as  well  to 
vegetable  as  animal  life. 

34.  It  is  an  opinion  received  by  many,  that  the  sap  circulates  in  plants  as  the  blood 
in  animals :  that  it  ascends  through  capillary  arteries  in  the  trunk,  into  which  are 
inosculated  other  vessels  of  the  bark  answering  to  veins,  which  bring  back  to  the  root 
the  remainder  of  the  sap,  over  and  above  what  had  been  deposited,  during  its  ascent, 
by  the  arterial  vessels,  and  secreted  for  the  several  uses  of  the  vegetable  throughout 
all  its  parts,  stem,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Others  deny  this  circulation, 
and  affirm  that  the  sap  doth  not  return  through  the  bark  vessels.  It  is  nevertheless 
agreed  by  all  that  there  are  ascending  and  descending  juices,  while  some  will  have  the 
ascent  and  descent  to  be  a  circulation  of  the  same  juices  through  different  vessels : 
others  will  have  the  ascending  juice  to  he  one  sort  attracted  by  the  root,  and  the 
descending  another  imbibed  by  the  leaves,  or  extremities  of  the  branches:  lasHy, 
others  think  that  the  same  juice,  as  it  is  rarefied  or  condensed  by  heat  or  cold,  rises 
and  subsides  in  the  same  tube.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  this  controversy. 
Only  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  vulgar  argument  from  analogy  between  plants 
and  animals  loses  much  of  its  force,  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  supposed  circulating 
of  the  sap,  from  the  root  or  lacteals  through  the  arteries,  and  thence  returning,  by 
inosculations,  through  the  veins  or  bark  vessels  to  the  root  or  lacteals  again,  is  in  no 
sort  conformable  or  analogous  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

.35.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  what  all  must  acknowledge,  that  a  plant  or  tree  is  a 
very  nice  and  complicated  machine;*  by  the  several  parts  and  motions  whereof,  the 
crude  juices  admitted  through  the  absorbent  vessels,  whether  of  the  root,  trunk,  or 
branches,  are  variously  mixed,  separated,  altered,  digested,  and  exalted,  in  a  very 
wonderful  manner.  The  juice,  as  it  passeth  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  through  tubes 
of  different  textures,  shapes,  and  sizes,  and  is  affected  by  the  alternate  compression 
and  expansion  of  elastic  vessels,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  the  changes  of  weather, 
and  the  various  action  of  the  solar  light,  grows  still  more  and  more  elaborate. 

36.  There  is  therefore  no  chemistry  like  that  of  nature,  which  addeth  to  the  force 
of  fire  the  most  delicate,  various,  and  artificial  percolation.f  The  incessant  action  of 
the  sun  upon  the  elements  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  and  on  all  sorts  of  mixed  bodies, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  fossil,  is  supposed  to  perform  all  sorts  of  chemical  operations. 
Whence  it  should  follow,  that  the  air  contains  all  sorts  of  chemic  productions,  the 
vapours,  fumes,  oils,  salts,  and  spirits,  of  all  the  bodies  we  know  :  from  which  general 
aggregate  or  mass,  those  that  are  proper  being  drawn  in,  through  the  fine  vessels  of 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  stem,  of  the  tree,  undergo,  in  its  various  organs,  new  altera- 
tions, secretions,  and  digestions,  till  such  time  as  they  assume  the  most  elaborate 
form. 

37.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  the  peculiar  texture  of  each  plant  or  tree,  co- 
operating with  the  solar  fire  and  pre-existing  juices,  should  so  alter  the  fine  nourish- 
ment drawn  from  earth  and  air,t  as  to  produce  various  specific  qualities  of  great 
efficacy  in  medicine  ;  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  in  the  opinion  of  learned  men, 
there  is  an  influence  on  plants  derived  from  the  sun,  besides  its  mere  heat.  Cer- 
tainly Dr.  Grew,  that  curious  anatomist  of  plants,  holds  the  solar  influence  to  differ 
from  that  of  a  mere  culinary  fire,  no  otherwise  than  by  being  only  a  more  temperate 
and  equal  heat. 

38.  The  alimentary  juice  taken  into  the  lacteals,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  vegetables, 
consists  of  oily,  aqueous,  and  saline  particles,  which  being  dissolved,  volatilized,  and 
diversely  agitated,  part  thereof  is  spent  and  exhaled  into  the  air ;  and  that  part  which 
remains  is  by  the  economy  of  the  plant,  and  action  of  the  sun,  strained,  purified,  con- 
cocted, and  ripened,  into  an  inspissated  oil  or  balsam,  and  deposited  in  certain  cells 
placed  chiefly  in  the  bark,  which  is  thought  to  answer  the panniculus  adiposus  in  ani- 
mals, defending  trees  from  the  weather,  and,  when  in  sufficient  quantity,  rendering 
them  evergreen.  This  balsam,  weeping  or  sweating  through  the  bark,  liardens  into 
resin  ;  and  this  most  copiously  in  the  several  species  of  pines  and  firs,  whose  oil  being 
in  greater  quantity,  and  more  tenacious  of  the  acid  spirit  or  vegetable  soul  (as  perhaps 
it  may  not  improperly  be  called),  abides  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  attracting  thesun- 

•  Sect.  30, 31.  t  Sect.  23.  {  Seel,  33. 
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beams,  is  thereby  exalted  and  enriched,  so  as  to  become  a  most  noble  medicine ;  such 
13  the  last  product  of  a  tree,  perfectly  maturated  by  time  and  sun. 

39.  It  is  remarked  by  Theophrastus,  that  all  plants  and  trees  while  they  put  forth 
have  most  humour,  but  when  they  have  ceased  to  germinate  and  bear,  then  tlie 
humour  is  strongest,  and  most  sheweth  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  that,  therefore, 
trees  yielding  resin  should  be  cut  after  germination.  It  seems  also  very  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  juice  of  old  trees,  whose  organs  bring  no  new  sap,  should  be  better  ripened 
than  that  of  others. 

40.  The  aromatic  flavours  of  vegetables  seem  to  depend  upon  the  sun's  light  as 
much  as  colours.  As  in  the  production  of  the  latter,  the  reflecting  powers  of  the 
object,  so  in  that  of  the  former,  the  attractive  and  organical  powers  of  the  plant  co- 
operate with  the  sun.*  And  as  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  experiments  it  appears,  that 
all  colours  are  virtually  in  the  white  light  of  the  sufa,  and  shew  themselves  when  the 
fays  are  separated  by  the  attracting  and  repelling  powers  of  objects,  even  so  the  spe- 
cific qualities  of  the  elaborate  juices  of  plants  seem  to  be  virtually  or  eminently  con- 
tained in  the  solar  light,  and  are  actually  exhibited  upon  the  separation  of  the  rays, 
by  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  capillary  organs  in  vegetables,  attracting  and  imbibing 
certain  rays,  which  produce  certain  flavours  and  qualities,  in  like  manner  as  certain 
rays,  being  reflected,  produce  certain  colours. 

41.  It  hath  been  observed  by  some  curious  anatomists,  that  the  secretory  vessels  in 
the  glands  of  animal  bodies  are  lined  with  a  fine  down,  which  in  different  glands  is  of 
different  colours.  And  It  is  thought,  that  each  particular  down,  being  originally 
imbued  with  its  own  proper  juice,  attracts  none  but  that  sort  j  by  which  means  so 
many  various  juices  are  secreted  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  And  perhaps  there 
may  be  something  analogous  to  this,  in  the  fine  absorbent  vessels  of  plants,  which  may 
co-operate  towards  producing  that  endless  variety  of  juices,  elaborated  in  plants  from 
the  same  earth  and  air. 

42.  The  balsam  or  essential  oil  of  vegetables  contains  a  spirit,  wherein  consist  the 
specific  qualities,  the  smell  and  taste,  of  the  plant.  Boerhaave  holds  the  native  pre- 
siding spirit  to  be  neither  oil,  salt,  earth,  or  water ;  but  somewhat  too  fine  and  subtile 
to  be  caught  alone  and  rendered  visible  to  the  eye.  This,  when  suffered  to  fly  off,  for 
instance,  from  the  oil  of  rosemary,  leaves  it  destitute  of  all  flavour.  This  spark  of  life, 
this  spirit  or  soul,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  the  vegetabl  e,  departs  without  any  sensible 
diminution  of  the  oil  or  water  wherein  it  was  lodged. 

43.  It  should  seem  that  the  forms,  souls,  or  principles,  of  vegetable  life,  subsist  in 
the  light  or  solar  emanation.t  which  in  respect  of  the  macrocosm  is  what  the  animal 
spirit  is  to  the  microcosm ;  the  interior  tegument,  the  subtile  instrument  and  vehicle 
of  power.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  ens  primmn  or  scintilla  spirituosa,  as  it  is  called, 
of  plants,  should  be  a  thing  so  fine  and  fugacious  as  to  escape  our  nicest  search.  It  is 
evident  that  nature  at  the  sun's  approach  vegetates  ;  and  languishes  at  his  recess ; 
this  terrestrial  globe  seeming  only  a  matrix  disposed  and  prepared  to  receive  life 
from  his  light;  whence  Homer  in  his  hymns  styleth  earth  the  wife  of  heaven,  0X1%, 
»Dpavotj  aafitvrof, 

44.  The  luminous  spirit  which  is  the  form  or  life  of  a  plant,  from  whence  its  dif- 
ferences and  properties  flow,  is  somewhat  extremely  volatile.  It  is  not  the  oil,  but  a 
thing  more  subtile,  whereof  oil  is  the  vehicle,  which  retains  it  from  flying  off,  and  is 
lodged  in  several  parts  of  the  plant,  particularly  in  the  cells  of  the  bark  and  in  the 
seeds.  This  oil,  purified  and  exalted  by  the  organical  powers  of  the  plant,  and  agi- 
tated by  warmth,  becomes  a  proper  receptacle  of  the  spirit :  part  of  which  spirit 
exhales  through  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  part  is  arrested  by  this  unctuous  humour 
that  detains  it  in  the  plant.  It  is  to  be  noted  this  essential  oil  animated,  as  one  may 
say,  with  the  flavour  of  the  plant,  is  very  different  from  any  spirit  that  can  be  pro- 
cured from  the  same  plant  by  fermentation. 

45.  Light  impregnates  air,t  air  impregnates  vapour ;  and  this  becomes  a  watery 
juice  by  distillation  having  risen  first  in  the  cold  still  with  a  kindly  gentle  heat.  This 
fragrant  vegetable  water  is  possessed  of  the  specific  odour  and  taste  of  the  plant.  It 
is  remarked  that  distilled  oils  added  to  water  for  counterfeiting  the  vegetable  water 
can  never  equal  it,  artificial  chemistry  falling  short  of  the  natural. 

46.  The  less  violence  is  used  to  nature  the  better  its  produce.  The  juice  of  olives 
or  grapes  issuing  by  the  lightest  pressure  is  best.  Resins  that  drop  from  the  branches 
spontaneously,  or  ooze  upon  the  slightest  incision,  are  the  finest  and  most  fragrant. 
And  infusions  are  observed  to  act  more  strongly  than  decoctions  of  plants,  the  more 
subtile  and  volatile  salts  and  spirits,  which  might  be  lost  or  corrupted  by  the  latter, 
being  obtained  in  their  natural  state  by  the  former.  It  is  also  observed  that  the  finest, 
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purest,  and  most  volatile  part,  is  that  which  first  ascends  in  distillation.  And,  indeed, 
it  should  seem  the  lightest  and  most  active  particles  required  least  force  to  disengage 
them  from  the  subject. 

47.  The  salts,  therefore,  and  move  active  spirits  of  the  tar,  are  got  by  infusion  in 
cold  water:  but  the  resinous  part  is  not  to  be  dissolved  thereby.*  Hence  the  pre- 
judice which  some  perhaps  may  entertain  against  tar  water  as  a  medicine,  the  use 
whereof  might  inflame  the  blood  by  its  sulphur  and  resin,  appears  to  be  not  well 
grounded;  it  being  indeed  impregnated  with  a  fine  acid  spirit,  balsamic,  cooling, 
diuretic,  and  possessed  of  many  other  virtues.f  Spirits  are  supposed  to  consist  of 
salts  and  phlegm,  probably,  too,  somewhat  of  a  fine  oily  nature,  differing  from  oil  in 
that  it  mixeth  with  water,  and  agreeing  with  oil  in  that  it  runneth  in  rivulets  by  dis- 
tillation. Thus  much  is  allowed,  that  the  water,  earth,  and  fixed  salt,  are  the  same  in 
all  plants ;  that,  therefore,  which  differenceth  a  plant,  or  makes  it  what  it  is,  the 
native  spark  or  form,  in  the  language  of  the  chemists  or  schools,  is  none  of  those 
things,  nor  yet  the  finest  oil,  which  seemeth  only  its  receptacle  or  vehicle.  It  is 
observed  by  chemists,  that  all  sorts  of  balsamic  wood  afford  an  acid  spirit,  which  is  the 
volatile  oily  salt  of  the  vegetable ;  herein  are  chiefly  contained  their  medicinal 
virtues;  and  by  the  trials  I  have  made,  it  appears,  that  the  acid  spirit  in  tar  water 
possesseth  the  virtues,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  that  of  guaiacum,  and  other  medicinal 
woods. 

48.  Qualities  in  a  degree  too  strong  for  human  nature  to  subdue,  and  assimilate  to 
itself,  must  hurt  the  constitution.  All  acids,  therefore,  may  not  be  useful  or  innocent. 
But  this  seemeth  an  acid  so  thoroughly  concocted,  so  gentle,  bland,  and  temperate, 
and  withal  a  spirit  so  fine  and  volatile,  as  readily  to  enter  the  smallest  vessels,  and  be 
assimilated  with  the  utmost  ease. 

49.  If  any  one  were  minded  to  dissolve  some  of  the  resin,  together  with  the  salt  or 
spirit,  he  need  only  mix  some  spirit  of  wine  with  the  water.  But  such  an  entire  solu. 
tion  of  resins  and  gums,  as  to  qualify  them  for  entering  and  pervading  the  animal 
system,  like  the  fine  acid  spirit  that  first  flies  off  from  the  subject,  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  obtain.  It  is  an  apothegm  of  the  chemists,  derived  from  Helmont,  that  who- 
ever can  make  myrrh  soluble  by  the  human  body,  has  the  secret  of  prolonging  his  days: 
and  Boerhaave  owns  that  there  seems  to  be  truth  in  this,  from  its  resisting  putrefac- 
tion. Now  this  quality  is  as  remarkable  in  tar,  with  which  the  ancients  embalmed  and 
preserved  dead  bodies.  And  though  Boerhaave  himself,  and  other  chemists  before 
him,  have  given  methods  for  making  solutions  of  myrrh,  yet  it  is  by  means  of  alcohol 
which  extracts  only  the  inflammable  parts.  And  it  doth  not  seem  that  any  solution 
of  myrrh  is  impregnated  with  its  salt  or  acid  spirit.  It  may,  not,  therefore,  seem 
strange  if  this  water  should  be  found  more  beneficial  for  procuring  health  and  long 
life,  than  any  solution  of  myrrh  whatsover. 

50.  Certainly  divers  resins  and  gums  may  have  virtues,  and  yet  not  be  able  for  their 
grossness  to  pass  the  lacteals  and  other  finer  vessels,  nor  yet,  perhaps,  readily  impart 
those  virtues  to  a  menstruum,  that  may  with  safety  and  speed  convey  them  through- 
out the  human  body.  Upon  all  which  accounts,  I  believe  tar  water  will  be  found  to 
liave  singular  advantages.  It  is  observed  that  acid  spirits  prove  the  stronger,  by  how 
much  the  greater  degree  of  heat  is  required  to  raise  them.  And  indeed  there  seemeth 
to  be  no  acid  more  gentle  than  this,  obtained  by  the  simple  affusion  of  cold  water; 
which  carries  off  from  the  subject  the  most  light  and  subtile  parts,  and,  if  one  may  so 
speak,  the  very  flower  of  the  specific  qualities.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
volatile  salt  and  spirit  of  vegetables  do,  by  gently  stimulating  the  solids,  attenuate  the 
fluids  contained  in  them,  and  promote  secretions,  and  that  they  are  penetrating  and 
active,  contrary  to  the  general  nature  of  other  acids. 

51.  It  is  a  great  maxim  for  health,  that  the  juices  of  the  body  be  kept  fluid  in  a 
due  proportion.  Therefore  the  acid  volatile  spirit  in  tar  water,  at  once  attenuating 
and  cooling  in  a  moderate  degree,  must  greatly  conduce  to  health,  as  a  mild  salutary 
deobst'ruent,  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  without  wounding  the  solids, 
thereby  gently  removing  or  preventing  those  obstructions  which  are  the  great  and 
general  cause  of  most  chronical  diseases;  in  this  manner  answering  to  the  antihy- 
sterics,  assafoetida,  galbanum,  myrrh,  amber,  and,  in  general,  to  all  the  resins  and 
gums  of  trees  or  shrubs  useful  in  nervous  cases. 

52.  Warm  water  is  itself  a  deobstruent.  Therefore  the  infusion  of  tar  drunk  warm 
is  easier  insinuated  into  all  the  nice  capillary  vessels,  and  acts  not  only  by  virtue  of 
the  balsam,  but  also  by  that  of  the  vehicle.  Its  taste,  its  diuretic  quality,  its  being  so 
great  a  cordial,  shew  the  activity  of  this  medicine.  And  at  the  same'  time  that  it 
quickens  the  sluggish  blood  of  the  hysterical,  its  balsamic  oily  nature  abates  the  too 
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rapid  motion  of  the  sharp  thin  blood  in  those  who  are  hectic.  There  is  a  lentor  and 
smoothness  in  the  blood  for  healthy  strong  people ;  on  the  contrary,  tliere  is  often  an 
acrimony  and  solution  in  that  of  wealily  morbid  persons.  The  fine  particles  of  tar  are 
not  only  warm  and  active,  they  are  also  balsamic  and  emollient,  softening  and  enriching 
the  sharp  and  vapid  blood,  and  healing  the  erosions  occasioned  thereby  in  the  blood- 
vessels and  glands. 

53.  Tar  water  possesseth  the  stomachic  and  cardiac  qualities  of  elixir  proprietatis, 
Stougliton's  drops,  and  many  such  tinctures  and  extracts,  with  this  difference,  that  it 
worketh  its  effect  more  safely,  as  it  hath  nothing  of  that  spirit  of  wine,  which,  how- 
^^Va  ™'**^  ^°^  disguised,  may  yet  be  well  accounted  a  poison  in  some  degree. 

54.  Such  medicines  are  supposed  to  be  diaphoretic,  which,  being  of  an  active  and 
subtile  nature,  pass  through  the  whole  system,  and  work  their  effect  in  the  finest 
capillaries  and  perspiratory  ducts,  which  they  gently  cleanse  and  open.  Tar  water  is 
extremely  well  fitted  to  work  by  such  an  insensible  diaphoresis,  by  the  fineness  and 
activity  of  its  acid  volatile  spirit.  And  surely  those  parts  ought  to  be  very  fine,  which 
can  scour  the  perspiratory  ducts,  under  the  scarf  skin  or  cuticle,  if  it  be  true,  that  one 
grain  of  sand  would  cover  the  mouths  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand. 

55.  Another  way  wherein  tar  water  operates,  is  by  urine,  than  which  perhaps  none 
is  more  safe  and  effectual,  for  cleansing  the  blood  and  carrying  off  its  salts.  But  it 
seems  to  produce  its  principal  effect  as  an  alterative,  sure  and  easy,  much  safer  than 
those  vehement,  purgative,  emetic,  and  salivating  medicines,  which  do  violence  to 
nature. 

56.  An  obstruction  of  some  vessels  causeth  the  blood  to  move  more  swiftly  in  other 
vessels  which  are  not  obstructed.  Hence  manifold  disorders.  A  liquor  that  dilutes 
and  attenuates  resolves  the  concretions  which  obstruct.  Tar  water  is  such  a  liquor. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  of  common  water,  that  it  attenuates,  also  of  mercurial  prepa- 
rations, that  they  attenuate.  But  it  should  be  considered,  that  mere  water  only 
distends  the  vessels,  and  thereby  weakens  their  tone  ;  and  that  mercury  by  its  great 
momentum  may  justly  be  suspected  of  hurting  the  fine  capillaries,  which  two  deob- 
struents  therefore  might  easily  overact  their  parts,  and  (by  lessening  the  force  of  the 
elastic  vessels)  remotely  produce  those  concretions  they  are  intended  to  remove. 

57.  Weak  and  rigid  fibres  are  looked  on  by  the  most  able  physicians,  as  sources  of 
two  different  classes  of  distempers;  a  sluggish  motion  of  the  liquids  occasions  weak 
fibres :  therefore  tar  water  is'good  to  strengthen  them,  as  it  gently  accelerates  their  con- 
tents. On  the  other  hand,  being  an  unctuous,  bland  fluid,  it  moistens  and  softens  the 
dry  and  stiff  fibres,  and  so  proves  a  remedy  for  both  extremes. 

58.  Common  soaps  are  compositions  of  lixivial  salt  and  oil.  The  corrosive  acrimony 
of  the  saline  particles,  being  softened  by  the  mixture  of  an  unctuous  substance,  they 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  small  ducts  with  less  difficulty  and  danger.  The  combi- 
nation of  these  different  substances  makes  up  a  very  subtile  and  active  medicine,  fitted 
for  mixing  with  all  humours,  and  resolving  all  obstructions.  Soap,  therefore,  is  justly 
esteemed  a  most  efficacious  medicine  in  many  distempers.  Alkaline  soap  is  allowed  to 
he  cleansing,  attenuating,  opening,  resolving,  sweetening  ;  it  is  pectoral,  vulnerary, 
diuretic,  and  hath  other  good  qualities  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  tar  water.  It  is 
granted,  that  oil  and  acid  salts  combined  together  exist  in  vegetables,  and  that  con- 
sequently there  are  acid  soaps  as  well  as  alkaline.  And  the  saponaceous  nature  of  the 
acid  vegetable  spirits,  is  what  renders  them  so  diuretic,  sudorific,  penetrating,  abster- 
sive, and  resolving.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  acid  spirit  of  gnaicum.  And  all  these 
same  virtues  seem  to  be  in  tar  water  in  a  mild  and  salutary  degree. 

59.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  all  acids  coagulate  the  blood.  Boerhaave  excepts 
vinegar,  which  he  holds  to  be  a  soap,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  to  contain  an  oil  as  well 
as  an  acid  spirit.  Hence  it  is  both  unctuousand  penetrating,  a  powerful  antiphlogistic, 
and  preservative  against  corruption  and  infection.  Now  it  seems  evident  that  tar  water 
is  a  soap  as  well  as  vinegar.  For  though  it  be  a  character  of  resin,  which  is  an  inspis- 
sated gross  oil,  not  to  dissolve  in  water,*  yet  the  salts  attract  some  fine  particles  of 
essential  oil :  which  fine  oil  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  acid  salts,  and  shews  itself  in  the 
colour  of  the  tar  water  :  for  all  pure  sails  are  colourless.  And  though  the  resin  will  not 
dissolve  in  water,  yet  the  subtile  oil,  in  which  the  vegetable  salts  are  lodged,  may  as 
well  mix  with  water  as  vinegar  doth,  which  contains  both  oil  and  salt.  And  as  the  oil 
in  tar  water  discovers  itself  to  the  eye,  so  the  acid  salts  do  manifest  themselves  to  the 
taste.     Tar  water  therefore  is  a  soap,  and  as  such  hath  the  medicinal  qualities  of  soap. 

60.  It  operates  more  gently  as  the  acid  salts  lose  their  acrimony  being  sheathed  in 
oil,  and  thereby  approaching  the  nature  of  neutral  salts,  are  more  benign  and  friendly 
to  the  animal  system :  and  more  effectually,  as  by  the  help  of  ft  volatile,  smooth, 
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insinuatlng'oi],  those  same  salts  are  more  easily  introduced  into  the  capillary  ducts 
Therefore,  in  fevers  and  epidemical  distempers  it  is  (and  I  have  found  it  so),  as  well 
as  in  chronical  diseases,  a  most  safe  and  efficacious  medicine,  being  good  against  too  great 
fluidity  as  a  balsamic,  and  good  against  viscidity  as  a  soap.  Therejis  something  in  the 
fiery  corrosive  nature  of  lixivial  salts,  which  makes  alkaline  soap  a  dangerous  remedy 
in  all  cases  where  an  inflammation  is  apprehended.  And  as  inflammations  are  often 
occasioned  by  obstructions,  it  should  seem  an  acid  soap  was  much  the  safer  deobstruent. 

61.  Even  the  best  turpentines,  however  famous  for  their  vulnerary  and  detergent 
qualities,  have  yet  been  observed  by  their  warmth  to  dispose  to  inflammatory  tumours. 
But  the  acid  spirit*  being  in  so  great  proportion  in  tar  water,  renders  it  a  cooler  and 
safer  medicine.  And  the  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  though  an  admirable  dryer,  healer, 
and  anodyne,  when  outwardly  applied  to  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  not  less  useful  in 
cleansing  the  urinary  passages  and  healing  their  ulcerations,  yet  is  known  to  be  of  a 
nature  so  very  relaxing  as  sometimes  to  do  much  mischief  when  taken  inwardly.  Tar 
water  is  not  attended  with  the  same  ill  effects,  which  I  believe  are  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  ethereal  oils  being  deprived  of  the  acid  spirit  in  distillation,  which 
vellicating  and  contracting  as  a  stimulus  might  have  proved  a  counterpoise  to  the 
excessive  lubricating  and  relaxing  qualities  of  the  oil. 

62.  Woods  in  decoction  do  not  seem  to  yield  so  ripe  and  elaborate  a  juice,  as  that 
which  is  deposited  in  the  cells  or  loculi  terebinthiac,  and  spontaneously  oozes  from 
them.  And  indeed  though  the  balsam  of  Peru  obtained  by  boiling  wood  and  scumming 
the  decoction,  be  a  very  valuable  medicine  and  of  great  account  in  divers  cases,  par- 
ticularly athmas,  nephritic  pains,  nervous  cholics  and  obstructions,  yet  I  do  verily 
think  (and  I  do  not  say  this  without  experience)  that  tar  water  is  a  more  efficacious 
remedy  in  all  those  cases  than  even  that  costly  drug. 

63.  It  hath  been  already  observed  that  the  restorative  pectoral  antihysterical  virtues 
of  the  most  precious  balsams  and  gums  are  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  tar  water.t 
And  I  do  not  know  any  purpose  answered  by  the  wood  drinks,  for  which  tar  water  may 
not  be  used  with  at  least  equal  success.  It  contains  the  virtues  even  of  guaicum,  which 
seems  the  most  efficacious  of  all  woods,  warming  and  sweetening  the  humours,  diapho- 
retic and  useful  in  gouts,  dropsies,  and  rheums,  as  well  as  in  the  foul  disease.  Nor 
should  it  seem  strange,  if  the  virtujesobtained  by  boiling  an  old  dry  wood  prove  inferior 
to  those  extracted  from  a  balsam. 

64.  There  is  a  fine  volatile  spirit  in  the  waters  of  Geronster,  the  most  esteemed  of 
all  the  fountains  about  the  Spa,  but  whose  waters  do  not  bear  transporting.  The 
stomachic,  cardiac,  and  diuretic  qualities  of  this  fountain  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
tar  water,  which,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  contains  the  virtues  of  the  best  chaly- 
beat  and  sulphureous  waters ;  with  this  difference,  that  those  waters  are  apt  to  affect 
the  head  in  taking,  which  tar  water  does  not.  Besides,  there  is  a  regimen  of  diet  to  be 
observed,  especially  with  chalybeat  waters,  which  I  never  found  necessary  with  this. 
Tar  water  layeth  under  no  restraint  either  as  to  diet,  hours,  or  employment.  A  man 
may  study  or  exercise  or  repose,  keep  his  own  hours,  pass  his  time  either  within  or 
without,  and  take  wholesome  nourishment  of  any  kind. 

65.  The  use  of  mineral  waters,  however  excellent  for  the  nerves  and  stomach,  is 
often  suspended  by  colds  and  inflammatory  disorders  ;  in  which  they  are  acknowledged 
to  be  very  dangerous  :  whereas  tar  water  is  so  far  from  hurting  in  those  cases,  or  being 
discontinued  on  that  account,  that  it  greatly  contributes  to  their  cure.J 

66.  Cordials,  vulgarly  so  called,  act  immediately  on  the  stomach,  and  by  consent  of 
nerves  on  the  head.  But  medicines  of  an  operation  too  fine  and  light  to  produce  a 
sensible  effect  in  the  pmrue  vice,  may,  nevertheless,  in  their  passage  through  the 
capillaries,  operate  on  the  sides  of  those  small  vessels,  in  such  manner  as  to  quicken 
their  oscillations,  and  consequently  the  motion  of  their  contents,  producing,  in  issue 
and  effect,  all  the  benefits  of  a  cordial  much  more  lasting  and  salutary  than  those  of 
distilled  spirits,  which  by  their  caustic  and  coagulating  qualities  do  incomparably  more 
mischief  than  good.  Such  a  cardiac  medicine  is  tar  water.  The  transient  fits  of,mirth, 
produced  from  fermented  liquors,  and  distilled  spirits,  are  attended  with  proportion- 
able depression  of  spirit  in  their  intervals.  But  the  calm  cheerfulness  arising  from 
this  water  of  health  (as  it  may  be  justly  called)  is  permanent.  In  which  it  emulates 
the  virtues  of  that  famous  plant  Gen  Seng,  so  much  valued  in  China  as  the  only  cordial 
that  raises  the  spirits  without  depressing  them.  Tar  water  is  so  far  from  hurting  the 
nerves,  as  common  cordials  do,  that  it  is  highly  useful  in  cramps,  spasms  of  the 
viscera,  and  paralytic  numbness. 

67.  Emetics  are  on  certain  occasions  administered  with  great  success.  But  the  over- 
straining and  weakening  of  nature  may  be  very  justly  apprehended  from  a  course  of 
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emetics.  They  are  nevertheless  prescribed  and  substituted  for  exercise.  But  it  is 
well  remarked  in  Plato's  Timseus  that  vomits  and  purges  ace  the  worst  exercise  in  the 
world.iThere  is  something  in  the  mild  operation  of  tar  water,  that  seems  more  friendly 
to  the  economy,  and  forwards  the  digestions  and  secretions  in  a  way  more  natural  and 
benign,  the  mildness  of  this  medicine  being  such  that  I  have  known  children  take  it, 
for  above  six  months  together,  with  great  benefit,  and  without  any  inconvenience : 
and,  after  long  and  repeated  experience,  I  do  esteem  it  a  most  excellent  diet-drink, 
fitted  to  all  seasons  and  ages. 

68.  It  is  I  think  allowed  that  the  origin  of  the  gout  lies  in  a  faulty  digestion.  And 
it  is  remarked  by  the  ablest  physicians,  that  the  gout  is  so  difficult  to  cure,  because 
heating  medicines  aggravate  its  immediate,  and  cooling  its  remote  cause.  But  tar 
water,  although  it  contains  active  principles  that  strengthen  the  digestion  beyond  any 
thing  I  know,  and  consequently  must  be  highly  useful,  either  to  prevent  or  lessen  the 
following  fit,  or  by  invigorating  the  blood  to  cast  it  upon  the  extremities,  yet  it  is  notXjf 
so  heating  a  nature  as  to  do  harm  even  in  |the  fit.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  or  dis- 
agreeable than  to  argue  men  out  of  their  prejudices,  I  shall  not  therefore  enter  into 
controversies  on  this  subject,  but  if  men  dispute  and  object,  shall  leave  the  decision  to 
time  and  trial. 

69.  In  the  modern  practice,  soap,  opium,  and  mercury,  bid  fairest  for  universal 
medicines.  The  first  of  these  is  highly  spoken  of.  But  then  those  who  magnify  it 
most,  except  against  the  use  of  it  in  such  cases  where  the  obstruction  is  attended  with 
a  putrefactive  alkali,  or  where  an  inflammatory  disposition  appears.  It  is  acknowledged 
toj  be  very  dangerous  in  a  phthisis,  fever,  and  some  other  cases  in  which  tar  water  is 
not  only  safe  but  useful. 

70.  Opium  though  a  medicine  of  great  extent  and  efficacy,  yet  is  frequently  known 
to  produce  grievous  disorders  in  hysterical  or  hypochondriacal  persons,  who  makes 
great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives  in  these  islands. 
Besides,  upon  all  constitutions  dangerous  erroi's  may  be  committed  in  the  use  of 
opium. 

71.  Mercury  hath  of  late  years  become  a  medicine  of  very  general  use.  The  extreme 
minuteness,  mobility,  and  momentum,  of  its  parts,  rendering  it  a  most  powerful 
cleanser  of  all  obstructions,  even  in  the  most  minute  capillaries.  But  then  we  should 
be  cautious  in  the  use  of  it,  if  we  consider,  that  the  very  thing  which  gives  it  power 
of  doing  good  above  other  deobstruents  doth  also  dispose  it  to  do  mischief.  I  mean  its 
great  momentum,  the  weight  of  it  being  about  ten  times  that  of  blood,  and  the  mo- 
mentum-being the  joint  product  of  the  weight  and  velocity,  it  must  needs  operate  with 
great  force ;  and  may  it  not  be  justly  feared,  that  so  great  a  force  entering  the 
minutest  vessels,  and  breaking  the  obstructed  matter,  might  also  break  or  wound  the 
fine  tender  coats  of  those  small  vessels,  and  so  bring  on  the  untimely  effects  of  old  age, 
producing  more,  perhaps,  and  worse  obstructions  than  those  it  removed  ?  Similar 
consequences  may  justly  be  apprehended  from  other  mineral  and  ponderous  medicines. 
Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  there  will  not  perhaps  be  found  any  medicine  more  general 
in  its  use,  or  more  salutary  in  its  effects,  than  tar  water. 

72.  To  suppose  that  all  distempers  arising  from  very  different,  and  it  may  be  from 
contrary  causes,  can  be  cured  by  one  and  the  same  medicine,  must  seem  chimerical. 
But  it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  the  virtue  of  tar  water  extends  to  a  surprising 
variety  of  cases  very  distant  and  unlike.*  This  I  have  experienced  in  my  neighbours, 
my  family,  and  myself.  And  as  I  live  in  a  remote  corner  among  poor  neighbours,  who 
for  want  of  a  regular  physician  have  often  recourse  to  me,  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  trial,  which  convince  me  it  is  of  so  just  a  temperament  as  to  be  an  enemy 
to  all  extremes.  I  have  knovm  it  to  do  great  good  in  a  cold,  watery  constitution,  as  a 
cardiac  and  stomachic :  and  at  the  same  time  allay  heat  and  feverish  thirst  in  another. 
I  have  known  it  correct  costive  habits  in  some,  and  the  contrary  habit  in  others.  Nor 
will  this  seem  incredible  if  it  be  considered  that  middle  qualities  naturally  reduce  the 
extreme.  Warm  water,  for  instance,  mixed  with  hot  and  cold  will  lessen  the  heat  in 
that,  and  the  cold  in  this. 

73.  They  who  know  the  great  virtues  of  common  soap,  whose  coarse  lixivial  salts 
are  the  product  of  culinary  fire,  will  not  think  it  incredible,  that  virtues  of  mighty 
force  and  extent  should  be  found  in  a  fine  acid  soap,*  the  salts  and  oil  whereof  are  a 
most  elaborate  product  of  nature  and  the  solar  light. 

74.  It  is  certain  tar  water  warms,  and  therefore  some  may  perhaps  still  think  it 
cannot  cool.  The  more  effectually  to  remove  this  prejudice,  let  it  be  farther  considered, 
that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  opposite  causes  do  sometimes  produce  the  same  effect,  for 
instance,  heat  by  rarefaction  and  cold  by  condensation  doth  both  increase  the  air's 
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elasticity  ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  cause  shall  sometimes  produce  opposite 
effects :  heat  for  instance  thins,  and  again  heat  coagulates  the  blood.  It  is  not  there- 
fore strange,  that  tar  water  should  warm  one  habit  and  cool  another,  have  one  good 
effect  on  a  cold  constitution,  and  another  good  effect  on  an  inflamed  one  ;  nor,  if  this 
be  so,  that  it  should  cure  opposite  disorders.  AH  which  justifies  to  reason,  what  I  have 
often  found  true  in  fact.  The  salts,  the  spirits,  the  heat  of  tar  water,  are  of  a  tem- 
perature congenial  to  the  constitution  of  a  man  which  receives  from  it  a  kindly  warmth, 
but  no  inflaming  heat.  It  was  remarkable  that  two  children  in  my  neighbourhood, 
being  in  a  course  of  tar  water,  upon  an  intermission  of  it,  never  failed  to  have  their 
issues  inflamed  by  a  humour  much  more  hot  and  sharp  than  at  other  times.  But  its 
great  use  in  the  small-pox,  pleurisies,  and  fevers,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  tar  water 
is  not  of  an  inflaming  nature. 

75.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  head,  because  some  gentlemen  of  the  faculty 
have  thought  fit  to  declare  that  tar  water  must  inflame,  and  that  they  would  never  visit 
any  patient  in  a  fever  who  had  been  a  drinker  of  it.  But  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
it  is  so  far  from  increasing  a  feverish  inflammation,  that  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  most 
ready  means  to  allay  and  extinguish  it.  It  is  of  admirable  use  in  fevers,  being  at  the 
same  time  tlie  surest,  safest,  and  most  effectual,  both  paregoric  and  cordial :  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  appeal  to  any  person's  experience,  who  shall  take  a  large  draught  of 
it  milk  warm  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  even  when  plain  water  or  herb  teas  shall  be 
found  to  have  little  or  no  effect.  To  me  it  seems  that  its  singular  and  surprising  use  in 
fevers  of  all  kinds,  were  there  nothing  else,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  recommend  it 
to  the  public. 

76.  The  best  physicians  make  the  idea  of  a  fever  to  consist  in  a  too  great  velocity  of 
the  heart's  motion,  and  too  great  resistance  at  the  capillaries.  Tar  water,  as  it  softens 
and  gently  stimulates  those  nice  vessels,  helps  to  propel  their  contents,  and  so  contri- 
butes to  remove  the  latter  part  of  the  disorder.  And  for  the  former,  the  irritating 
acrimony  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  diluted  by  watery,  corrected  by 
acid,  and  softened  by  balsamic  remedies,  all  which  intentions  are  answered  by  this 
aqueous,  acid,  balsamic  medicine.  Besides,  the  viscid  juices  coagulated  by  the  febrile 
heat  are  resolved  by  tar  water  as  a  soap,  and  not  too  far  resolved,  as  it  is  a  gentle  acid 
soap;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  peccant  humours  and  salts  are  carried  off  by  its 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic  qualities. 

77.  I  found  all  this  confirmed  by  my  own  experience  in  the  late  sickly  season  of  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one,  having  had  twenty-five  fevers  in  my 
own  family  cured  by  this  medicinal  water,  drunk  copiously.  The  same  method  was 
practised  on  several  of  my  poor  neighbours,  with  equal  success.  It  suddenly  calmed 
the  feverish  anxieties,  and  seemed  every  glass  to  refresh,  and  infuse  life  and  spirit 
into  the  patient.  At  first  some  of  these  patients  had  been  vomited,  but  afterwards  I 
found  that  without  vomiting,  bleeding,  blistering,  or  any  other  evacuation  or  medicine 
whatever,  very  bad  fevers  could  be  cured  by  the  sole  drinking  of  tar  water  milk  warm, 
and  in  good  quantity,  perhaps  a  large  glass  every  hour  or  oftener  taken  in  bed.  And 
it  was  remarkable,  that  such  as  were  cured  by  this  comfortable  cordial,  recovered 
health  and  spirits  at  once,  while  those  who  had  been  cured  by  evacuations  often 
languished  long,  even  after  the  fever  had  left  them,  before  they  could  recover  of  their 
medicines  and  regain  their  strength. 

78.  In  perlpneumonies  and  pleurisies  I  have  observed  tar  water  to  be  excellent, 
having  known  some  pleuritic  persons  cured  without  bleeding,  by  a  blister  early  applied 
to  the  stitch,  and  the  copious  drinking  of  tar  water,  four  or  five  quarts,  or  even  more 
in  four-and-twenty  hours.  And  I  do  recommend  it  to  farther  trial,  whether  in  all 
cases  of  a  pleurisy,  one  moderate  bleeding,  a  blister  on  the  spot,  and  plenty  of  tepid 
tar  water,  may  not  suffice,  without  those  repeated  and  immoderate  bleedings,  the  bad 
effects  of  which  are  perhaps  never  got  over.  I  do  even  susnect  that  a  pleuritic  patient 
betaking  himself  to  bed  betimes,  and  drinking  very  copiously  of  tar  water,  may  be 
cured  by  that  alone  without  bleeding,  blistering,  or  any  other  medicine  whatsoever, 
certainly  I  have  found  this  succeed  at  a  glass  every  half  hour. 

79.  I  have  known  a  bloody  flux  of  long  continuance,  after  divers  medicines  had  beeu 
tried  in  vain,  cured  by  tar  water.  But  that  which  I  take  to  be  the  most  speedy  and 
efl'ectual  remedy  in  a  bloody  flux,  is  a  clyster  of  an  ounce  of  common  brown  resin  dis- 
solved over  a  fire  in  two  ounces  of  oil,  and  added  to  a  pint  of  broth,  which  not  long 
since  I  had  frequent  occasion  of  trying  when  that  distemper  was  epidemical.  Nor  can  I 
say  that  any  to  whom  I  advised  it  miscarried.  This  experiment  I  was  led  to  make  by 
the  opinion  I  had  of  tar  as  a  balsamic  :  and  resin  is  only  tar  inspissated. 

80.  Nothing  that  I  know  corroborates  the  stomach  so  much  as  tar  water.*     Whence 
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it  follows,  that  it  must  be  of  singular  use  to  persons  afflicted  with  the  gout.  And  from 
what  I  have  observed  in  five  or  six  instances,  I  do  verily  believe  it  the  best  and  safest 
medicine  either  to  prevent  the  gout,  or  so  to  strengthen  nature  against  the  fit,  as  to 
drive  it  from  the  vitals.  Dr.  Sydenham,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Gout,  declares,  that 
whoever  finds  a  medicine  the  most  eilicaciousfor  strengthening  digestion,  will  do  more 
service  in  the  cure  of  that  and  other  chronical  distempers,  than  he  can  even  form  a 
notion  of.  And  I  leave  it  to  trial,  whether  tar  water  be  not  that  medicine,  as  I  myself 
am  persuaded  it  is,  by  all  the  experiments  I  could  make.  But  in  all  trials  I  would 
recommend  discretion  ;  for  instance,  a  man  with  the  gout  in  his  stomach  ought  not  to 
drink  cold  tar  water.  This  essay  leaves  room  for  future  experiment  in  every  part  of 
it,  not  pretending  to  be  a  complete  treatise. 

81.  It  is  evident  to  sense,  that  blood,  urine,  and  other  animal  juices,  being  let  to 
stand,  soon  contract  a  great  acrimony.  Juices,  therefore,  from  a  had  digestion 
retained  and  stagnating  in  the  body,  grow  sharp  and  putiid.  Hence  a  fermenting 
heat,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  gout.  The  curing  this  by  cooling  medicines,  as  they 
would  inci'ease  the  antecedent  cause,  must  be  a  vain  attempt.  On  the  other  hand, 
spices  and  spirituous  liquors,  while  they  contribute  to  remove  the  antecedent  cause  or 
bad  digestion,  would  by  inflaming  the  blood  increase  the  proximate  or  immediate  cause 
of  the  gout,  to  wit,  the  fermenting  heat.  The  scope  therefore  must  be,  to  find  a 
medicine  that  shall  corroborate,  but  not  inflame.  Bitter  herbs  are  recommended ;  but 
they  are  weak  in  comparison  of  tar  water. 

82.  The  great  force  of  tar  water,  to  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  blood,  appears  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  cure  of  a  gangrene,  from  an  internal  cause  ;  which  was  per- 
formed on  a  servant  of  my  own,  by  prescribing  the  copious  and  constant  use  of  tar 
water  for  a  few  weeks.  From  my  representing  tar  water  as  good  for  so  many  things, 
some  perhaps  may  conclude  it  is  good  for  nothing.  But  charity  obligeth  me  to  say, 
what  I  know,  and  what  I  think,  howsoever  it  may  be  taken.  Men  may  censure  and 
object  as  they  please,  but  I  appeal  to  time  and  experiment.  Effects  misimputed,  cases 
wrong  told,  circumstances  overlooked,  perhaps,  too,  prejudices  and  partialities  against 
truth,  may  for  a  time  prevail  and  keep  her  at  the  bottom  of  her  well,  from  whence 
nevertheless  she  emergeth  sooner  or  later,  and  strikes  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  do 
not  keep  them  shut. 

83.  Boerhaave  thinks  a  specific  may  be  found  for  that  peculiar  venom  which  infects 
the  blood  in  the  small  pox,  and  that  the  prospect  of  so  great  a  public  benefit  should 
stir  up  men  to  search  for  it.  Its  wonderful  success  in  preventing  and  mitigating  that 
distemper,*  would  incline  one  to  suspect  that  tar  water,  is  such  a  specific,  especially 
since  I  have  found  it  of  sovereign  use  as  well  during  the  small-pox  as  before  it.  Some 
think  an  erysipelas  and  the  plague  differ  only  in  degree.  If  so,  tar  water  should  be 
useful  in  the  plague,  for  I  have  known  it  cure  an  erysipelas. 

84.  Tar  water,  as  cleansing,  healing,  and  balsamic,  is  good  in  all  disorders  of  the 
urinary  passages,  whether  obstructed  or  ulcerated.  Dr.  Lister  supposeth,  indeed, 
that  turpentines  act  by  a  caustic  quality,  which  irritates  the  coats  of  the  urinary  ducts 
to  expel  sand  or  gravel.  But  it  should  seem  this  expelling  diuretic  virtue,  consisted 
rather  in  the  salts  than  the  resin,  and  consequently  resides  in  the  tar  water,  gently 
stimulating  by  its  salts,  without  the  dangerous  force  of  a  caustic.  The  violent  operation 
of  ipecacuanha  lies  in  ifs  resin,  but  the  saline  extract  is  a  gentle  purge  and  diuretic,, 
by  the  stimulus  of  its  salts. 

85.  That  which  acts  as  a  mild  cordial.t  neither  hurting  the  capillary  vessels  as  a 
caustic,  nor  affecting  the  nerves,  nor  coagulating  the  juices,  must  in  all  cases  be  a 
friend  to  nature,  and  assist  the  vis  vitm  in  its  struggle  against  all  kinds  of  contagion. 
And  from  what  I  have  observed,  tar  water  appears  to  me  a  useful  preservative  in  all 
epidemical  disorders,  and  against  all  other  infection  whatsoever,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
small-pox.  What  effects  the  animi  pafhemata  have  in  human  maladies,  is  well  known, 
and  consequently  the  general  benefit  of  such  a  cardiac  may  be  reasonably  supposed. 

86.  As  the  body  is  said  to  clothe  the  soul,  so  the  nerves  may  be  said  to  constitute 
her  inner  garment.  And  as  the  soul  animates  the  whole,  what  nearly  touches  the  soul 
relates  to  all.  Therefore  the  asperity  of  tartarous  salts,  and  the  fiery  acrimony  of 
alkaline  salts,  irritating  and  wounding  the  nerves,  produce  nascent  passions  and 
anxieties  in  the  soul ;  which  both  aggravate  distempers,  and  render  men's  lives  rest- 
less and  wretched,  even  when  they  are  afflicted  with  no  apparent  distemper.  This  is 
the  latent  spring  of  much  woe,  spleen,  and  teedium  viles.  Small  imperceptible  irrita- 
tions of  the  minutest  fibres  or  filaments,  caused  by  the  pungent  salts  of  wines  and 
sauces,  do  so  shake  and  disturb  the  microcosms  of  high  livers,  as  often  to  raise  tem- 
pests in  courts  and  senates.  Whereas  the  gentle  vibrations  that  are  i-aised  in  the 
nerves,  by  a  fine  subtile  acid,  sheathed  in  a  smooth  volatile  oil,l:  softly  stimulating  and 
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bracing  the  nervous  vessels  and  fibres,  promote  a  due  circulation  and  secretion  of  the 
animal  juices,  and  create  a  calm  satisfied  sense  of  health.  And  accordingly  I  have 
often_  known  tar  water  to  procure  sleep  and  compose  the  spirits  in  cruel  vigils, 
occasioned  either  by  sickness  or  by  too  intense  application  of  mind. 

87.  In  diseases  sometimes  accidents  happen  from  without  by  mismanagement,  some- 
times latent  causes  operate  within,  jointly  with  the  specific  taint  or  peculiar  cause  of 
the  malady:  The  causes  of  distempers  are  often  complicated,  and  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  that  puzzles  the  physician.  It  may  therefore 
be  presumed  that  no  medicine  is  infallible,  not  even  in  any  one  disorder.  But  as  tar 
water  possesseth  the  virtues  of  fortifying  the  stomach,  as  well  as  purifying  and  invigo- 
rating the  blood,  teyond  any  medicine  that  I  know,  it  may  be  presumed  of  great  and 
general  efficacy  in  all  those  numerous  illnesses,  which  take  their  rise  from  foul  or  vapid 
blood,  or  from  a  bad  digestion.  The  animal  spirits  are  elaborated  from  the  blood. 
Such  therefore  as  the  blood  is,  such  will  be  the  animal  spirits,  more  or  less,  weaker 
orstronger.  This  sheweth  the  usefulness  of  tar  water  in  all  hysteric  and  hypochon- 
driac  cases :  which,  together  with  the  maladies  from  indigestion,  comprise  almost  the 
whole  tribe  of  chronical  diseases. 

88.  The  scurvy  may  be  reckoned  in  these  climates  a  universal  malady,  as 
people  in  general  are  subject  to  it,  and  as  it  mixes  more  or  less  in  almost  all  diseases. 
Whether  this  proceeds  from  want  of  elasticity  in  our  air,  upon  which  the  tone  of 
the  vessels  depends,  and  upon  that  the  several  secretions;  or  whether  it  pro. 
ceeds  from  the  moisture  of  our  climate,  or  the  grossness  of  our  food,  or  the  salts 
in  our  atmosphere,  or  from  all  these  together  ;  thus  much  at  least  seems  not  absurd 
to  suppose,  that  as  physicians  in  Spain  and  Italy  are  apt  to  suspect  the  venereal 
taint  to  be  a  latent  principle,  and  bear  a  part  in  every  illness,  so  far,  as  good  reason, 
the  scurvy  should  be  considered  by  our  physicians  as  having  some  share  in  most  dis- 
orders and  constitutions  that  fall  in  their  way.  It  is  certain  our  perspiration  is  not  so 
free  as  in  clearer  air  and  warmer  climates.  Perspirable  humours  not  discharged  will 
stagnate  and  puti-efy.  A  diet  of  animal  food  will  be  apt  to  render  the  juices  of  our 
bodies  alkalescent.  Hence  ichorous  and  corrosive  humours  and  many  disorders. 
Moist  air  makes  viscid  blood ;  and  saline  air  inflames  this  viscid  blood.  Hence  broken 
capillaries,  extravasated  blood,  spots,  and  ulcers,  and  other  scorbutic  symptoms. 
The  body  of  a  man  attracts  and  imbibes  the  moisture  and  salts  of  the  air,  and 
whatever  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  which  as  it  is  common  to  all,  so  it  aifects  all  more 
o(  less. 

89.  Doctor  Musgrave  thinks  the  Devonshire  scurvy  a  relic  of  the  leprosy,  and  that 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  qualities  of  the  air.  But  as  these  insulars  in  general  live  in  a 
gross  saline  air,  and  their  vessels  being  less  elastic  are  consequently  less  able  to  sub- 
due and  cast  off  what  their  bodies  as  sponges  draw  in,  one  would  be  tempted  to  sus- 
pect the  air  not  a  little  concerned,  especially  in  such  a  situation  as  that  of  Devonshire. 
In  all  these  British  islands  we  enjoy  a  great  mediocrity  of  climate,  the  effect  whereof 
is,  that  we  have  neither  heat  enough  to  exalt  and  dissipate  the  gross  vapours,  as  in 
Italy ;  nor  cold  enough  to  condense  and  precipitate  them,  as  in  Sweden.  So  they  are 
left  floating  in  the  air,  which  we  constantly  breathe,  and  imbibe  through  the  whole 
surface  of  our  bodies.  And  this,  together  with  exhalations  from  coal  fires,  and  the 
various  fossils  wherein  we  abound,  doth  greatly  contribute  to  render  us  scorbutic  and 
hypochondriac. 

90.  There  are  some  who  derive  all  diseases  from  the  scurvy,  which  indeed  must  be 
allowed  to  create  or  mimic  most  other  maladies.  Boerhaave  tells  us,  it  produceth 
pleuritic  cholic,  nephritic,  hepatic  pains,  various  fevers,  hot,  malignant,  intermitting 
dysenteries,  faintings,  anxieties,  dropsies,  consumptions,  convulsions,  palsies,  fluxes 
of  blood.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  the  seeds  and  origin  of  almost  all  dis- 
tempers. Insomuch  that  a  medicine  which  cures  all  sorts  of  scurvy,  may  be  presumed 
good  for  most  maladies. 

91.  The  scurvy  doth  not  only  in  variety  of  symptoms  imitate  most  distempers,  but 
also  when  come  to  a  height,  in  degree  of  virulence  equal  the  most  malignant.  Of  this 
we  have  a  remarkable  proof,  in  that  horrible  description  of  the  scorbutic  patients  in 
the  hospitals  of  Paris,  given  by  IVIonsieur  Poupart,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  year  1699.  That  author  thinks  he  saw  some  resemblance 
in  it  to  the  plague  of  Athens.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  thing  more  dreadful  than  the 
case  of  those  men,  rotting  alive  by  the  scurvy  in  its  supreme  degree.  To  obviate  such 
putrefaction,  I  believe  the  most  effectual  method  would  be,  to  embalm  (if  one  may 
so  say)  the  living  body  with  tar  water  copiously  drunk ;  and  this  belief  is  not  without 
experience. 

92.  It  is  the  received  opinion  that  the  animal  salts  of  a  sound  body  are  of  a  neutral, 
bland,  and  benign  nature  :  that  is,  the  s^lts  in  the  juices  past  theprimcB  vix  are  neither 
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acid  or  alkaline,  laving  been  subdued  by  the  constitution,  and  changed  into  a  third 
nature.  Where  the  constitution  wants  force  to  do  this,  the  aliment  is  not  duly  assimir 
lated  :  and  so  far  as  the  salts  retain  their  pristine  qualities,  sickly  symptoms  ensue, 
acids  and  alkalies  not  perfectly  subdued  producing  weak  ferments  in  the  juices.  Hence 
scurvy,  cachexy,  and  a  long  traiu  of  ills. 

93.  A  cachexy  or  ill  habit  is  much  of  the  same  kind  with  the  scurvy,  proceeds  from 
the  same  causes,  and  is  attended  with  like  symptoms,  wliich  are  so  manifold  and 
various,  that  the  scurvy  may  well  be  looked  on  as  a  general  cachexy,  infecting  the 
whole  and  vitiating  all  the  digestions.  Some  have  reckoned  as  many  sorts  of  the 
scurvy  as  there  are  taints  of  the  blood.  Others  have  supposed  it  a  collection  of  all  ill- 
nesses together.  Some  suppose  it  an  accumulation  of  several  diseases  in  fieri.  Others 
take  it  for  an  assemblage  of  the  relics  of  old  distempers. 

94.  But  thus  much  is  certain,  the  cure  of  the  scurvy  is  no  more  to  be  attempted  by 
strongly  active  medicines,  than  (to  use  the  similitude  of  an  ingenious  writer)  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  or  pitch  on  silk,  to  be  removed  by  force.  The  viscid  humour  must  be 
gently  resolved  and  diluted,  the  tone  of  the  vessels  recovered  by  a  moderate  stimula- 
tion, and  the  tender  fibres  and  capillary  vessels  gradually  cleared  from  the  concreted 
stufl'that  adheres  and  obstructs  them.  All  which  is  in  the  aptest  manner  performed 
by  a  watery  diluent,  containing  a  fine  vegetable  soap.  And  although  a  complete  cure 
by  alteratives,  operating  on  the  small  capillaries,  and  by  insensible  discharges,  must 
require  length  of  time,  yet  the  good  effect  of  this  medicine  on  cachectic  and  scorbutic 
persons,  is  soon  perceived,  by  the  change  it  produceth  in  their  pale  discoloured  looks, 
giving  a  florid  healthy  countenance  in  less  time  than  perhaps  any  other  medicine. 

95.  It  is  supposed  by  physicians,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  scurvy  lies  in  the 
blood,  the  fibrous  part  of  which  is  too  thick  and  the  serum  too  thin  and  sharp ;  and 
tliat  hence  ariseth  the  great  difliculty  in  the  cure,  because  in  the  correcting  of  one 
part,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  other.  It  is  well  known,  how  extremely  difficult  it  is 
to  cure  an  inveterate  scurvy  :  how  many  scorbutic  patients  have  grown  worse  by  an 
injudicious  course  of  evacuations :  how  many  are  even  rendered  incurable  by  the  treat- 
ment of  inconsiderate  physicians  i  and  how  difficult,  tedious,  and  uncertain,  the  cure 
is  in  the  hands  even  of  the  best,  who  are  obliged  to  use  such  variety  and  change  of 
medicines,  in  the  different  stages  of  that  malady :  which  nevertheless  may  be  cured 
(if  I  may  judge  by  what  I  have  experienced)  by  the  sole,  regular,  constant,  copious 
use  of  tar  water. 

96.  Tar  waterj  moderately  inspissates  with  its  balsamic  virtue,  and  renders  mild 
the  thin  and  sharp  part  of  the  blood,  the  same  as  a  soapy  medicine  dissolves  the 
grumous  concretions  of  the  fibrous  part.  As  a  balsam  it  destroys  the  ulcerous  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  and  as  a  deobstruent  it  opens  and  cleans  the  vessels,  restores  their 
tone,  and  strengthens  the  digestion,  whose  defects  are  the  principal  cause  of  scurvy 
and  cachexy. 

97.  In  the  care  of  the  scurvy,  the  principal  aim  is  to  subdue  the  acrimony  of  the 
blood  and  juices.  But  as  this  acrimony  proceeds  from  different  causes,  or  even  opposite, 
as  acid  and  alkaline,  what  is  good  in  one  sort  of  scurvy  proves  dangerous  or  even 
mortal  in  another.  It  is  well  known,  that  hot  antiscorbutics,  where  the  juices  of  the 
body  are  alkalescent,  increase  the  disease.  And  sour  fruits  and  vegetables  produce  a 
like  effect  in  the  scurvy,  caused  by  an  acid  acrimony.  Hence  fatal  blunders  are  com- 
mitted by  unwary  practitioners,  who,  not  distinguishing  the  nature  of  the  disease,  do 
frequently  aggravate  instead  of  curing  it.  If  I  may  trust  what  trials  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  this  water  is  good  in  the  several  kinds  of  scurvy,  acid,  alkaline,  and  muri- 
atic, and  I  believe  it  the  only  medicine  that  cures  them  all  without  doing  hurt  to  any. 
As  it  contains  a  volatile  acid*  with  a  fine  volatile  oil,  why  may  not  a  medicine  cool  in 
one  part  and  warm  in  another  be  a  remedy  to  either  extreme,  t  I  have  observed  it  to 
pi-oduce  a  kindly  genial  warmth  without  heat,  a  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  sorts  of 
scurvy.  Besides,  the  balsam  in  tar  water  sheathes  all  scorbutic  salts  alike  :  and  its 
great  virtues  as  a  digester  and  deobstruent  are  of  general  use  in  all  scorbutic,  and  I 
may  add,  in  all  chronical  cases  whatsoever. 

98.  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  have  tried  it  in  a  scrofulous  case,  though  I  have  tried  it 
successfully  in  one  that  I  suspected  to  be  so.  And  I  apprehend  it  would  be  very  ser- 
viceable in  such  disorders.  For  although  Dr.  Gibbs  in  his  treatise  on  the  King's  Evil 
derives  that  disease  from  a  coagulating  acid,  which  is  also  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of 
some  other  physicians,  and  although  tar  water  contain  an  acid,  yet,  as  it  is  a  soap,J  it 
resolves  instead  of  coagulating  the  juices  of  the  body. 

^9.  For  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  disorders  so  frequent  among  us,  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  all  acids  are  bad.    But  I  will  venture  to  except  the  acid  soap  of  tar 
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water,  having  found  by  my  own  experience  and  that  of  many  others,  that  it  raises  the 
spirits,  and  is  an  excellent  anti-hysteric,  nor  less  innocent  than  potent,  wliich  cannot 
be  said  of  those  others  in  common  use,  that  often  leave  people  woi-se  than  they  found 
them. 

100.  In  a  high  degree  of  scurvy  a  mercurial  salivation  is  looked  on  by  many  as  the 
only  cure ;  which,  by  the  vehement  shock  it  gives  the  whole  frame,  and  the  sensible 
secretion  it  produceth,  may  be  thought  more  adequate  to  such  an  effect.  But  the  dis- 
order occasioned  by  that  violent  process,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  never  be  got  over. 
The  immediate  danger,  the  frequent  bad  effects,  the  extreme  trouble  and  nice  care 
attending  such  a  course,  do  very  deservedly  make  people  afraid  of  it.  And  though  the 
sensible  secretion  therein  be  so  great,  yet  in  a  longer  tract  of  time  the  use  of  tar  water 
may  produce  as  great  a  discharge  of  scorbutic  salts  by  urine  and  by  perspiration,  the 
effect  of  which  last,  though  not  so  sensible,  may  yet  be  greater  than  that  of  saliva- 
tion ;  especially  if  it  be  true,  that  in  common  life  insensible  perspiration  is  to  nutri- 
tion, and  all  sensible  excretions,  as  five  to  three. 

101.  Many  hysteric  and  scorbutic  aliments,  many  taints  contracted  by  themselves, 
or  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  aflSict  the  people  of  condition  in  these  islands,  often 
rendering  them,  upon  the  whole,  much  more  unhappy  than  those  whom  poverty  and 
labour  have  ranked  in  the  lowest  lot  of  life  ;  which  aliments  might  be  safely  removed 
or  relieved  by  the  sole  use  of  tar  water  ;  and  those  lives  which  seem  hardly  worth  living 
for,  bad  appetite,  low  spirits,  restless  nights,  wasting  pains,  and  anxieties,  be  rendered 
easy  and  comfortable. 

102.  As  the  nerves  are  instruments  of  sensation,  it  follows  that  spasms  in  the  nerves 
may  produce  all  symptoms,  and  therefore  a  disorder  in  the  nervous  system  shall  imitate 
all  distempers,  and  occasion,  in  appearance,  an  asthma  for  instance,  a  pleurisy,  or  a 
fit  of  the  stone.  Now  whatever  is  good  for  the  nerves  in  general,  is  good  against  all 
such  symptoms.  But  tar  water,  as  it  includes  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues  of  warm 
gums  and  resins,  is  of  great  use  for  comforting  and  strengthening  the  nerves,*  curing 
twitches  in  the  nervous  fibres,  cramps  also,  and  numbness  in  the  limbs,  removing 
anxieties  and  promoting  sleep,  in  all  which  cases  I  have  known  it  very  successful. 

103.  This  safe  and  cheap  medicine  suits  all  circumstances  and  all  constitutions, 
operating  easily,  curing  without  disturbing,  raising  the  spirits  without  depressing 
them,  a  circumstance  that  deserves  repeated  attention,  especially  in  these  climates, 
where  strong  liquors  so  fatally  and  so  frequently  produce  those  very  distresses  they  are 
designed  to  remedy  ;  and.'if  I  am  not  misinformed,  even  among  the  ladies  themselves, 
who  are  truly  much  to  be  pitied.  Their  condition  of  life  makes  them  a  prey  to  imaginary 
■woes,  which  never  fail  to  grow  up  in  minds  unexercised  and  unemployed.  To  get  rid 
of  these,  it  is  said,  there  are,  who  betake  themselves  to  distillad  spirits.  And  it  is 
not  improbable,  they  are  led  gradually  to  the  use  of  those  poisons  by  a  certain  com- 
plaisant pharmacy,  too  much  used  in  the  modern  practice,  palsy  drops, poppy  cordial, 
plague  water,  and  such  like,  which  being  in  truth  nothing  but  drams  disguised,  yet 
coming  from  the  apothecaries,  are  considered  only  as  medicines. 

104.  The  soul  of  man  was  supposed  by  many  ancient  sages,  to  be  thrust  into  the 
human  body  as  into  a  prison,  for  punishment  of  past  offences.  But  the  worst  prison  is 
the  body  of  an  indolent  epicure,  whose  blood  is  inflamed  by  fermented  liquorst  and  high 
sauces,  or  rendered  putrid,  sharp,  and  corrosive,  by  a  stagnation  of  the  animal  juices 
through  sloth  and  indolence  ;  whose  membranes  are  irritated  by  pungent  salts ;  whose 
mind  is  agitated  by  painful  oscillations  of  the  nervous  system, j  and  whose  nerves  are 
mutually  affected  by  the  irregular  passions  ojf  his  mind.  This  ferment  in  the  animal 
economy  darkens  and  confounds  the  intellect.  It  produceth  vain  terrors  and  vain  con- 
ceits, and  stimulates  the  soul  with  mad  desires,  which  not  being  natural,  nothing  in 
nature  can  satisfy.  No  wonder,  therefore,  there  are  so  many  fine  persons  of  both  sexes, 
shining  themselves,  and  shone  on  by  fortune,  who  are  inwardly  miserable  and  sick  of 
life. 

105.  The  hardness  of  stubbed  vulgar  constitutions,  renders  them  insensible  of  a 
thousand  things,  that  fret  and  gall  those  delicate  people,  who,  as  if  their  skin  was  peeled 
off,  feel  to  the  quick  every  thing  that  touches  them.  The  remedy  for  this  exquisite  and 
painful  sensibility  is  commonly  sought  from  fermented,  perhaps  from  distilled  liquors, 
which  render  many  lives  wretched  that  would  otherwise  have  been  only  ridiculous.  The 
tender  nerves  and  low  spirits  of  such  poor  creatures  would  be  much  relieved  by  the 
use  of  tar  water,  which  might  prolong  and  cheer  their  lives.  I  do  therefore  recom- 
mend to  them  the  use  of  a  cordial,  not  only  safe  and  innocent,  but  giving  health  and 
spirits  as  sure  as  other  cordials  destroy  them.  t 

106.  I  do  verily  think,  there  is  not  any  other  medicine  whatsoever,  so  effec  ual  to 
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restore  a  crazy  constitution,  and  cheer  a  dreary  mind,  or  so  likely  to 
gloomy  empire  of  the  spleen*  which  lyrannizeth  over  the  better  sort  { 


subvert  that 
(as  they  are 
called)  of  these  free  nations  ;  and  malceth  them,  In  spite  of  their  liberty  and  ^iroperty, 
more  wretched  slaves  than  even  the  subjects  of  absolute  power,  who  breathe  clear  air 
in  a  sunny  climate.  While  men  of  low  degree  often  enjoy  a  tranquillity  and  content, 
that  no  advantage  of  birth  or  fortune  can  equal.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  case,  while 
the  rich  alone  could  afford  to  be  debauched  j  but  when  even  beggars  became 
debauchees,  the  case  was  altered. 

107.  The  public  virtue  and  spirit  of  the  British  legislature  never  shewed  itself  more 
conspicuous  in  any  act,  than  in  that  for  suppressing  the  immoderate  use  of  distilled 
spirits  among  the  people,  whose  strength  and  numbers  constitute  the  true  wealth  of  a 
nation  :  though  evasive  arts  will,  it  is  feared,  prevail  so  long  as  distilled  spirits  of  any 
liind  are  allowed,  tlie  characterof  Englishmen  In  general  being  that  of  Brutus,  Quicc/uid 
villi  valde  vult.  But  why  should  such  a  canker  be  tolerated  in  the  vitals  of  a  state,  under 
any  pretence  or  in  any  shape  whatsoever  1  Better  by  far  the  whole  present  set  of  dis- 
tillers were  pensioners  of  the  public,  and  their  trade  abolished  by  law  ;  since  all  the 
benefit  thereof  put  together  would  not  balance  the  hundredth  part  of  its  mischief. 

108.  To  prove  the  destructive  effects  of  such  spirits  with  regard  both  to  the  human 
species  and  individuals,  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  our  colonies,  or  the  savage  natives  of 
America.  Plain  proof  may  be  had  nearer  home.  For,  albeit  there  is  in  every  town  or 
district  throughout  England,  some  tough  dram-drinker,  set  up  as  the  devil's  decoy,  to 
draw  in  proselytes  ;  yet  the  ruined  health  and  morals,  and  the  beggary  of  such  numbers, 
evidently  shew  that  we  need  no  other  enemy  to  complete  our  destruction,  than  this 
cheap  luxury  at  the  lower  end  of  the  state,  and  that  a  nation  lighted  up  at  both  ends 
must  soon  be  consumed. 

109.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  our  insulars,  who  act  and  think  so  much  for 
themselves,  should  yet,  from  grossness  of  air  and  diet,  grow  stupid  or  dote  sooner  than 
other  people,  who  ijy  virtue  of  elastic  air,  water  drinking,  and  light  food,  preserve 
their  faculties  to  extreme  old  age  ;  an  advantage  which  may  perhaps  be  approached, 
if  not  equalled,  even  in  these  regions,  by  tar  water,  temperance,  and  early  hours ; 
the  last  is  a  sure  addition  to  life,  not  only  in  regard  of  time,  which,  being  taken  from 
sleep,  the  image  of  death,  is  added  to  the  waking  hours,  but  also  in  regard  of  lon- 
gevity and  duration  in  the  vulgar  sense.  I  may  say  too  in  regard  of  spiritand  vivacity, 
which,  within  the  same  compass  of  duration,  may  truly  and  properly  be  affirmed  to 
add  to  man's  life  :  it  being  manifest,  that  one  man,  by  a  brisker  motion  of  his  spirits 
and  succession  of  his  ideas,  shall  live  more  in  one  hour  than  another  In  two  :  and  that 
the  quantity  of  life  Is  to  be  estimated,  not  merely  from  the  duration,  but  also  from  the 
intenseness  of  living.  Which  intense  living,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  lively  life,  is  not 
more  promoted  by  early  hours  as  a  regimen,  than  by  tar  water  as  a  cordial ;  which  acts, 
not  only  as  a  slow  medicine,  but  hath  also  an  immediate  and  cheerful  effect  on  the 
spirits.t 

110.  It  must  be  owned,  the  light  attracted,  secreted,  and  detained  in  tar,'  and  after- 
wards drawn  off  in  its  finest  balsamic  particles,  by  the  gentle  menstruum  of  cold  water' 
is  not  a  violent  and  sudden  medicine,  always  to  produce  its  effect  at  once  (such,  by 
irritating,  often  do  more  mischief  than  good),  but  a  safe  and  mild  alterative,  which 
penetrates  the  whole  system,  opens,  heals,  and  strengthens,  the  remote  vessels,  alters 
and  propels  their  contents,  and  enters  the  minutest  capillaries,  and  cannot  therefore, 
otherwise  than  by  degrees  and  in  time,  work  a  radical  cure  of  chronic  distempers.  It 
gives  nevertheless  speedy  relief  in  most  cases,  as  I  have  found  by  myself  and  many 
others.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  persons  fallen  away  and  languishing  under  a  bad 
digestion,  after  a  few  weeks  recover  a  good  stomach,  and  with  it  flesh  and  strength,  so 
as  to  seem  renewed,  by  the  drinking  of  tar  water.  The  strength  and  quantity  of  this 
water  to  be  taken  by  each  Individual  person  is  best  determined  from  experience.  And 
as  for  the  time  of  taking,  I  never  knew  any  evil  ensue  from  its  being  continued  ever 
so  long  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  many  and  great  advantages,  which  sometimes  would  not 
perhaps  begin  to  shew  themselves  till  It  had  been  taken  two  or  three  months. 

111.  We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  in  the  first  ferment  of  new  wine  or  mustum,  the 
ancients  were  wont  to  sprinkle  it  with  powdered  resin,  which  gave  it  a  certain  sprightli- 
ness,  tjueedam  saporis  acumina.  This  was  esteemed  a  great  improver  of  its  odour  and 
taste,  and  was,  1  doubt  not,  of  its  salubrity  also.  The  brown  old  resin,  that  is  to  say 
hardened  tar,  as  being  more  easily  pulverized  and  sifted,  was  most  in  request  for  this 
purpose.  They  used  likewise  to  season  their  wine  vessels  with  pitch  or  resin.  And 
I  make  no  doubt,  that  if  our  vintners  would  contrive  to  medicate  their  wines  with  the 
same  ingredients,  they  might  improve  and  preserve  them  with  less  trouble  and  expense 
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to  themselves,  and  less  danger  to  others.  He  that  would  know  more  particulars  of 
this  matter  may  consult  Pliny  and  Columella.  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  doubt  not  a 
similar  improvement  may  be  made  of  malt  liquor. 

112.  The  (hrm  of  Theophrastus  and  resinaof  Pliny  are  sometimes  used  in  a  general 
sense,  to  signify  all  sorts  of  oily  viscid  exudations  from  plants  or  trees.  The  crude 
watery  juice,  that  riseth  eai'ly  in  the  spring,  is  gradually  ripened  and  inspissated  by 
the  solar  heat,  becoming  in  orderly  succession  with  the  seasons  an  oil,  a  balsam,  and  at 
last  a  resin.  And  it  is  observed  by  chemists,  that  turpentine  dissolved  over  a  gentle 
fire,  is,  by  the  constant  operation  of  heat,  successively  transformed  into  oil,  balsam, 
pitch,  and  hard  friable  resin,  which  will  incorporate  with  oil  or  rectified  spirit,  but  not 
with  water. 

1 13.  Sir  John  Floyer  remarks,  that  we  want  a  method  for  the  use  of  turpentine :  and 
again,  he  who  shall  hit,  saith  he,  on  the  pleasantest  method  of  giving  turpentine,  will 
do  great  cures  in  the  gout,  stone,  catarrhs,  dropsies,  and  cold  scurvies,  rheumatisms, 
ulcers,  and  obstructions  of  the  glands.  Lastly,  he  subjoins,  that  for  the  use  of  altering 
and  amending  the  juices  and  fibres,  it  must  be  given  frequently,  and  in  such  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  in  so  commodious  a  manner,  as  will  agree  best  with  the 
stomach,*  stay  longest  in  the  body,  and  not  purge  itself  off;  for  large  doses  (saith  he) 
go  through  too  quick,  and  besides  offend  the  head.  Now  tlie  infusion  of  tar  or  tur- 
pentine in  cold  water  seems  to  supply  the  very  method  that  was  wanted,  as  it  leaves 
the  more  unctuous  and  gross  parts  behind,t  which  might  offend  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, and  head  ;  and  as  it  may  be  easily  taken,  and  as  often,  and  in  such  quantity  and 
such  degree  of  strength,  as  suits  the  case  of  the  patient,  nor  should  it  seem,  that  the 
fine  spirit  and  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  infusion  of  tar,t  is  inferior  to  that  of  turpentine, 
to  which  it  superadds  the  virtue  of  wood  soot,  which  is  known  to  be  very  great  with 
respect  to  the  head  and  nerves ;  and  this  appears  evident  from  the  manner  of  obtain- 
ing tar  .§  And  as  the  fine  volatile  parts  of  tar  or  turpentine  are  drawn  off  by  infusion  In 
cold  water,  and  easily  conveyed  throughout  the  whole  system  of  the  human  body ;  so  it 
should  seem  the  same  method  may  be  used  with  all  sorts  of  balsams  or  resins  what- 
soever, as  the  readiest,  easiest,  and  most  inoffensive,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  the  most 
effectual  way  of  obtaining  and  imparting  their  virtues. 

114.  After  having  said  so  much  of  the  uses  of  tar,  I  must  farther  add,  that  being 
rubbed  on  them,  it  is  an  excellent  preservative  of  the  teeth  and  gums :  that  it 
sweetens  the  breath,  and  that  it  clears  and  strengthens  the  voice.  And,  as  its  effects 
are  various  and  useful,  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  operation  of  an 
alterative  so  mild  and  friendly  to  nature.  It  was  a  wise  maxim  of  certain  ancient 
philosophers,  that  diseases  ought  not  to  be  irritated  by  medicines.||  But  no  medi- 
cine disturbs  the  animal  economy  less  than  this,  which,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  expe- 
rience, never  produces  any  disorder  in  a  patient  when  rightly  taken. 

115.  I  knew  indeed  a  person  who  took  a  large  glass  of  tar  water  j  ust  before  breakfast, 
which  gave  him  an  invincible  nausea  and  disgust,  although  he  had  before  received  the 
greatest  benefit  from  it.  But  if  the  tar  water  be  taken  and  made  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  it  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  enough  of  the 
salt  to  be  useful,  and  little  enough  of  the  oil  to  be  inoffensive.  I  mean  my  own  manner 
of  making  it,  and  not  the  American,  which  makes  it  sometimes  too  strong  and  some- 
times too  weak,  and  however  serviceable  as  there  used  merely  for  a  preservative  against 
the  small-pox,  yet  may  not  be  fit  to  use  in  all  those  various  cases  wherein  I  have  found 
tar  water  so  successful.  Persons  more  delicate  than  ordinary  may  render  it  palatable, 
by  mixing  a  drop  of  the  chemical  oil  of  nutmegs,  or  a  spoonful  of  mountain-wine  in  each 
glass.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  I  have  known  some,  whose  nice  stomachs 
could  not  bear  it  in  the  morning,  take  it  at  night  going  to  bed  without  any  inconve- 
nience. For  outward  washes  and  fomentations,  it  may  be  made  stronger,  as  by  pouring 
on  warm  water ;  also  for  brute  beasts,  as  horses,  in  whose  disorders  I  have  found  it 
very  useful,  I  believe  more  so  than  that  bituminous  substance  called  Barbadoes  tar. 

116.  In  very  dangerous  and  acute  cases  much  may  be  taken  and  often  ;  as  far  as  the 
stomach  can  bear.  But  in  chronical  cases,  abouthalf  a  pint  nigh  t  and  morningmay  suffice, 
or,  in  case  so  large  a  dose  should  prove  disagreeable,  half  the  quantity  may  be  taken 
four  times,  to  wit,  in  the  morning  early,  at  night  going  to  bed,  and  about  two  hours 
after  dinner  and  breakfast.  A  medicine  of  so  great  virtue  in  so  many  different  dis- 
orders,  and  especially  in  that  grand  enemy  the  fever,  must  needs  be  a  benefit  to 
mankind  in  general.  There  are  nevertheless  three  sorts  of  people  to  whom  I  would 
peculiarly  recommend  it :  seafaring  persons,  ladies,  and  men  of  studious  and  sedentary 
lives. 

117.  To  sailors  and  all  seafaring  persons,  who  are  subject  to  scorbutic  disorders 
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and  putrid  fevers,  especially  in  long  southern  voyages,  I  am  persuaded  this  tar  water 
would  be  very  beneficial.  And  this  may  deserve  particular  notice  in  the  present 
course  of  marine  expeditions,  when  so  many  of  our  countrymen  have  perished  by  such 
distempers,  contracted  at  sea  and  in  foreign  climates.  Which,  it  is  probable,  might 
have  been  prevented  by  the  copious  use  of  tar  water. 

118.  This  same  water  will  also  give  charitable  relief  to  the  ladies,'  who  often  want 
it  more  than  the  parish  poor ;  being  many  of  them  never  able  to  make  a  good  meal, 
and  sitting  pale,  puny,  and  forbidden,  like  ghosts,  at  their  own  table,  victims  of  vapours 
and  indigestion. 

1 19.  Studious  persons  also  pent  up  in  narrow  holes,  breathing  bad  air,  and  stooping 
over  their  books,  are  much  to  be  pitied.  As  they  are  debarred  the  free  use  of  air  and 
exercise,  this  I  will  venture  to  recommend  as  the  best  succedaneum  to  both.  Though 
it  were  to  be  wished,  that  modern  scholars  would,  like  the  ancients,  meditate  and 
converse  more  in  walks  and  gardens  and  open  air,  which  upon  the  whole  would  perhaps 
be  no  hinderance  to  their  learning,  and  a  great  advantage  to  their  health.  My  own 
sedentary  course  of  life  had  long  since  thrown  me  into  an  ill  habit,  attended  with  many 
ailments,  particularly  a  nervous  cholic,  which  rendered  my  life  a  burthen,  and  the 
more  so,  because  my  pains  were  exasperated  by  exercise.  But  since  the  use  of  tar 
water,  I  find,  though  not  a  perfect  recovery  from  my  old  and  rooted  illness,  yet  such  a 
gradual  return  of  health  and  ease,  that  I  esteem  my  having  taken  this  medicine  the 
greatest  of  all  temporal  blessings,  and  am  convinced,  that,  under  Providence,  I  owe  my 
life  to  it. 

120.  In  the  distilling  of  turpentine  and  other  balsams  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  hath  been 
observed,  that  there  riseth  first  an  acid  spiritf  that  will  mix  with  water;  which  spirit, 
except  the  fire  be  very  gentle,  is  lost.  This  grateful  acid  spirit  that  first  comes  over, 
is,  as_  a  learned  chemist  and  physician  informs  us,  highly  refrigeratory,  diuretic, 
sudorific,  balsamic,  or  preservative  from  putrefaction,  excellent  in  nephitric  cases,  and 
for  quenching  thirst,  all  which  virtues  are  contained  in  the  cold  infusion,  which  draws 
forth  from  tar  only  its  fine  flower  or  quintessence,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  the  native 
vegetable  spirit,  together  with  a  little  volatile  oil. 

121.  The  distinguishing  principle  of  all  vegetables,  that  whereon  their  peculiar 
smell,  taste,  and  specific  properties,  depend,  seems  to  be  some  extremely  fine  and 
subtile  spirit,  whose  immediate  vehicle  is  an  exceeding  thin  volatile  oil,  which  is  itself 
detained  in  a  grosser  and  more  viscid  resin  or  balsam,  lodged  in  proper  cells  in  the 
bark  and  seeds,  and  most  abounding  in  autumn  or  winter,  after  the  crude  juices  have 
been  thoroughly  concocted,  ripened,  and  impregnated  with  solar  light.  The  spirit 
itself  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  an  oil  highly  subtilized,  so  as  to  mix  with  water.  But 
such  volatile  oil  is  not  the  spirit,  but  only  its  vehicle.  Since  aromatic  oils  being  long 
exposed  to  air,  will  lose  their  specific  smell  and  taste,  which  fly  off  with  the  spirit  or 
vegetable  salt,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  oil. 

122.  Those  volatile  salts  that  are  set  free  and  raised  by  a  gentle  heat,  may  justly  be 
supposed  essential,J  and  to  have  pre-existed  in  the  vegetable;  whereas  the  lixivial 
fixed  salts  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  the  subject,  whose  natural  constituent  parts 
have  been  altered  or  destroyed  by  the  extreme  force  of  fire,  or  by  later  chemists  upon 
very  good  grounds,  supposed  not  to  have  pre-existed  therein  ;  all  such  salts  appearing, 
from  the  experiments  of  Signor  Redi,  not  to  preserve  the  virtues  of  the  respective 
vegetable  subjects  ;  and  to  be  alike  purgative  and  in  an  equal  degree,  whatsoever  may 
be  the  shape  of  their  points,  whether  sharp  or  obtuse.  But  althougli  fixed  or  lixivial 
salts  may  not  contain  the  original  properties  of  the  subject ;  yet  volatile  sails,  raised 
by  a  slight  heat  from  vegetables,  are  allowed  to  preserve  their  native  virtues :  and 
such  salts  are  readily  imbibed  by  water. 

123.  The  most  volatile  of  the  salts,  and  the  most  attenuated  part  of  the  oil,  may  be 
supposed  the  first  and  readiest  to  impregnate  a  cold  infusion.§  And  this  will  assist  us 
to  account  for  the  virtues  of  tar  water.  That  volatile  acid  in  vegetables,  which  resists 
putrefaction  and  is  their  great  preservative,  is  detailed  in  a  subtile  oil  miscible  with 
water,  which  oil  is  itself  imprisoned  in  the  resin  or  grosser  part  of  the  tar,  from  which 
it  is  easily  set  free  and  obtained  pure  by  cold  water. 

124.  The  mild  native  acids  are  observed  more  kindly  to  work  upon  and  more 
thoroughly  to  dissolve  metallic  bodies,  than  the  strongest  acid  spirits  produced  by  a 
vehement  fire  ;  and  it  may  be  suspected,  they  have  the  same  advantage  as  a  medicine. 
And  as  no  acid,  by  the  observation  of  some  of  the  best  chemists,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  substance  of  animals  thoroughly  assimilated,  it  should  follow,  that  the  acids  received 
into  a  healthy  body  must  be  quite  subdued  and  changed  by  the  vital  powers :  but  it  is 
easier  to  subdue  and  assimilate  the  gentler  than  the  stronger  acids.|| 
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125.  I  am  very  sensible,  that  on  such  subjects  arguments  faU  short  of  evidence :  and 
that  mine  fall  short  even  of  what  they  might  have  been  if  I  enjoyed  better  health,  or 
those  opportunities  of  a  learned  commerce,  from  which  I  am  cut  off  in  this  remote  corner. 
I  shall  nevertheless  go  on  as  I  have  begun,  and  proceed  by  reason,  by  conjecture, 
and  by  authority,  to  cast  the  best  light  I  can  on  the  obscure  paths  that  lie  in  my 

126.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Boerhaave,  and  Homberg,  are  all  agreed,  that  the  acid  is  a 
fine  subtile  substance,  pervading  the  whole  terraqueous  globe  ;  which  produceth  divers 
kinds  of  bodies,  as  it  is  united  to  different  subjects.  This  according  to  Homberg  is 
the  pure  salt,  salt  the  principle,  in  itself  similar  and  uniform,  but  never  found  alone. 
And  although  this  principle  be  called  the  salt  of  the  earth,  yet  it  should  seem  it  may 
more  properly  he  called  the  salt  of  the  air,  since  earth  turned  up  and  lying  fallow 
receives  it  from  the  air.  And  it  should  seem  that  this  is  the  great  principle  of  vegeta- 
tion, derived  into  the  earth  from  all  sorts  of  manures,  as  well  as  from  the  air.  The 
acid  is  allowed  to  be  the  cause  of  fermentation  in  all  fermented  liquors.  Why  there- 
fore may  it  not  he  supposed  to  ferment  the  earth,  and  to  constitute  that  fine  penetrating 
principle,  which  introduces  and  assimilates  the  food  of  plants,  and  is  so  fugitive  as  to 
escape  all  the  filtrations  and  perquisitions  of  the  most  nice  observers  1 

127.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Monsieur  Homberg,  that,  as  the 
watery  acid  is  that  which  renders  salt  soluble  in  water,  so  it  is  that  same  which  joined 
to  the  earthy  part  makes  it  a  salt.  Let  it  therefore  be  considered,  that  the  organs  of 
plants  are  tubes,*  the  filling,  unfolding,  and  distending  whereof,  by  liquors,  doth  con- 
stitute what  is  called  the  vegetation  or  growth  of  the  plant.  But  earth  itself  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  so  as  to  form  one  vegetable  fluid  therewith.  Therefore  the  particles 
of  earth  must  be  joined  with  a  watery  acid,  that  is,  they  must  become  salts  in  order  to 
dissolve  in  water ;  that  so,  in  the  form  of  a  vegetable  juice,  they  may  pass  through  the 
strainers  And  tubes  of  the  root  into  the  body  of  the  plant,  swelling  and  distending  its 
parts  and  organs,  that  is,  increasing  its  bulk.  Therefore  the  vegetable  matter  of  the 
earth  is  in  effect  earth  changed  into  salt.  And  to  render  earth  fertile  is  to  cause  many 
of  its  particles  to  assume  a  saline  form. 

128.  Hence  it  is  observed,  there  are  more  salts  in  the  root  than  in  the  bark,  more 
salts  in  vegetables  during  the  spring  than  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  the  crude  saline 
juices  being  in  the  summer  months  partly  evaporated,  and  partly  ripened,  by  the 
action  and  mixture  of  light.  Hence  also  it  appears,  why  the  dividing  of  earth,  so  as  to 
enlarge  its  surface,  whereby  it  may  admit  more  acid  Irom  the  air,  is  of  such  use  in 
promoting  vegetation  ;  and  why  ashes,  lime,  and  burnt  clay  are  found  so  profitable 
manures,  fire  being  in  reality  the  acid,  as  is  proved  in  the  sequel. •)•  Marls  also  and 
shells  are  useful,  forasmuch  as  those  alkaline  bodies  attract  the  acid,  and  raise  an 
effervescence  with  it,  thereby  promoting  a  fermentation  in  the  glebe.  The  excre- 
ments of  animals  and  putrid  vegetables  do  in  like  manner  contribute  to  vegetation,  by 
increasing  the  salts  of  the  earth.  And  where  fallows  are  well  broken,  and  lie  long  to 
receive  the  acid  of  the  air  into  all  their  parts;  this  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  change 
many  terrene  particles  into  sails,  and  consequently  render  them  soluble  in  water,  and 
therefore  a  fit  aliment  for  vegetables. 

129.  The  acid,  saith  Homberg,  is  always  joined  to  some  sulphur,  which  determines 
it  to  this  or  that  species,  producing  different  salts,  as  it  is  the  vegetable,  bituminous, 
or  metallic  sulphur.  Even  the  alkaline,  whether  volatile  or  lixivial  salts,  are  supposed 
to  be  nothing  but  this  same  acid  strictly  detained  by  oil  and  earth,  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  force  of  fire,  which  lodgeth  in  them,  without  being  able  to  dislodge  some 
remains  of  the  acid. 

130.  Salts,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  are  dry  earth  and  watery  acid  united  by 
attraction,  the  acid  rendering  them  soluble  in  water.J  He  supposeth  the  watery  acid 
to  flow  round  the  terrestrial  part,  as  the  ocean  doth  round  the  earth,  being  attracted 
thereby,  and  compares  each  particle  of  salt  to  a  chaos,  whereof  the  innermost  part  is 
hard  and  earthy,  but  the  surface  soft  and  watery.  Whatever  attracts  and  is  attracted 
most  strongly,  is  an  acid  in  his  sense. 

131.  It  seems  impossible  to  determine  the  figures  of  particular  salts.  All  acid 
solvents,  together  with  the  dissolved  bodies,  are  apt  to  shoot  into  certain  figures.  And 
the  figures,  in  which  the  fossil  salts  crystallize,  have  been  supposed  the  proper  natural 
shapes  of  them  and  their  acids.  But  Homberg  hath  clearly  shewed  the  contrary: 
forasmuch  as  the  same  acid  dissolving  different  bodies  assumes  differentsbapes.  Spirit 
of  nitre,  for  instance,  having  dissolved  copper,  shoots  into  hexagonal  crystals  ;  the  same 
having  dissolved  iron,  shoots  into  irregular  squares  ;  and  again,  having  dissolved  silver, 
forms  thin  crytals  of  a  triangular  figure. 
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132.  Hombeig,  nevertheless,  holds  in  general,  that  acids  are  shaped  like  daggers, 
and  alkalies  like  sheaths  :  and  that,  moving  in  the  same  liquor,  the  daggers  run  into 
the  sheaths  fitted  to  receive  them,  with  such  violence  as  to  raise  that  effervescence 
observed  in  the  mixture  of  acids  and  alkalies.  But  it  seems  very  difficult  to  conceive, 
how  or  why  the  mere  configuration  of  daggers  and  sheaths,  floating  in  the  same  liquor, 
should  cause  the  former  to  rush  with  such  vehemence,  and  direct  their  points  so  aptly 
into  the  latter,  any  more  than  a  parcel  of  spigots  and  fossets  floating  together  in  the 
same  water,  should  rush  one  into  the  other. 

133.  It  should  seem  rather,  that  the  vehement  attraction  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
attributes  to  all  acids,  whereby  he  supposeth  them  to  rush  towards,  penetrate,  shake, 
and  divide  the  most  solid  bodies,  and  to  ferment  the  liquid  of  vegetables,  could  better 
account  for  this  phenomenon.  It  is  in  this  attraction  that  Sir  Isaac  placetb  all  their 
activity,  and  indeed  it  should  seem,  the  figures  of  salts  were  not  of  such  eflicacy  in 
producing  their  effects,  as  the  strong  active  powers  whereby  they  are  agitated  and  do 
agitate  other  bodies.  Especially  if  it  be  true  (what  was  before  remarked)  thatlixivious 
salts  are  alike  purgative,  whatever  may  be  the  shape  of  their  angles,  whether  more  or 
less  acute  or  obtuse. 

134.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  accounts  for  the  watery  acid's  making  earthy  coi-puscles 
soluble  in  water,  by  supposing  the  acid  to  be  n  mean  between  earth  and  water,  its 
particles  greater  than  those  of  water,  and  less  than  those  of  earth,  and  strongly  to  attract 
both.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  necessary  reason,  for  supposing  the  parts  of  the  acid 
grosser  than  the  parts  of  water,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect.  May  not  this  as  well 
be  accounted  for,  by  giving  them  only  a  strong  attraction  or  cohesion  with  the  bodies 
to  which  they  are  joined? 

135.  The  acid  spirit  or  salt,  that  mighty  instrument  in  the  hand  of  nature,  residing 
in  the  air,  and  diffused  throughout  that  whole  element,  is  discernible  also  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth,  particularly  in  fossils,  such  as  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  alum.  It  was 
already  observed  from  Homberg,  that  this  acid  is  never  found  pure,  but  hath  always 
sulphur  joined  with  it,  and  is  classed  by  the  difference  of  its  sulphurs,  whether  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal. 

136.  Salts  are  vulgarly  reckoned  the  most  active  of  chemical  principles.  But 
Homberg  derives  all  their  activity  from  the  sulphur  joined  with  them.  From  which 
also,  as  hath  been  said,  he  derives  all  their  kinds  and  differences.*  Salt,  water,  oil, 
and  earth,  seem  to  be  originally  the  same  in  all  vegetables.  All  the  difference, 
according  to  the  chemists,  ariseth  from  a  spirit  residing  in  the  oil,  called  the  rector 
or  archseus.  This  is  otherwise  called  by  chemists  ens  primum,  or  the  native  spirit, 
whereon  depend,  and  wherein  are  contained,  the  peculiar  flavour  and  odour,  the 
specific  qualities  and  virtues,  of  the  plant. 

137.  These  native  spirits  or  vegetable  souls  are  all  breathed  or  exhaled  into  the 
air,  which  seems  the  receptacle  as  well  as  source  of  all  sublunary  forms,  the  great 
mass  or  chaos  which  imparts  and  receives  them.  The  air  or  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
our  earth  contains  a  mixture  of  all  the  active  volatile  parts  of  the  whole  habitable 
world,  that  is,  of  all  vegetables,  minerals,  and  animals.  Whatever  perspires,  corrupts, 
or  exhales,  impregnates  the  air ;  which,  being  acted  upon  by  the  solar  fire,  produceth 
within  itself  all  sorts  of  chemical  operations,  dispensing  again  those  salts  and  spirits  in 
new  generations,  which  it  had  received  from  putrefactions. 

138.  The  perpetual  oscillations  of  this  elastic  and  restless  element,  operate  without 
ceasing  on  all  things  that  have  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  keeping  their  fibres, 
vessels,  and  fluids,  in  motion,  always  changing ;  as  heat,  cold,  moisture,  dryness,  and 
other  causes  alter  the  elasticity  of  the  air  :  which  accounts,  it  must  be  owned,  for  many 
effects.  But  there  are  many  more  which  must  be  derived  from  other  principles  or 
qualities  in  the  air.  Thus  iron  and  copper  are  corroded  and  gather  rust  in  the  air, 
and  bodies  of  all  sorts  are  dissolved  or  corrupted,  which  sheweth  an  acid  to  abound 
and  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  air. 

139.  By  this  same  air  fire  is  kindled,  the  lamp  of  life  preserved,  respiration, 
digestion,  nutrition,  the  pulse  of  the  heart  and  motion  of  all  the  muscles,  seem  to  be 
performed.  Air  therefore  is  a  general  agent,  not  only  exerting  its  own,  but  calling 
forth  the  qualities  or  powers  of  all  other  bodies,  by  a  division,  comminution,  and 
agitation,  of  their  particles,  causing  them  to  fly  off  and  become  volatile  and  active. 

140.  Nothing  ferments,  vegetates,  or  putrefies,  without  air,  which  operates  with  all 
the  virtues  of  the  bodies  included  in  it ;  that  is,  of  all  nature  ;  there  being  no  drug, 
salutary  or  poisonous,  whose  virtues  are  not  breathed  into  the  air.  The  air  therefore 
is  an  active  mass  of  numberless  different  principles,  the  general  source  of  corruption 
and  generation ;  on  one  hand  dividing,  abrading,  and  carrying  off,  the  particles  of 
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bodies,  tbat  is,  corrupting  or  dissolving  tliem;  on  the  other,  producing  new  ones  into 
being;  destroying  and  bestowing  forms  without  intermission. 

141.  The  seeds  of  things  seem  to  lie  latent  in  the  air,  ready  to  appear  and  produce 
their  kind,  whenever  they  light  on  «  proper  matrix.  The  extremely  small  seeds  of 
fern,  mosses,  mushrooms,  and  some  other  plants,  are  concealed  and  wafted  about  in 
the  air,  every  part  whereof  seems  replete  with  seeds  of  one  kind  or  other.  The 
whole  atmosphere  seems  alive.  There  is  everywhere  acid  to  corrode,  and  seed  to 
engender.  Iron  will  rust,  and  mould  will  grow,  in  all  places.  Virgin  earth  becomes 
fertile,  crops  of  new  plants  ever  and  anon  shew  themselves,  all  which  demonstrate  the 
air  to  be  a  common  seminary  and  receptacle  of  all  vivifying  principles. 

142.  Air  may  also  be  said  to  be  the  seminary  of  minerals  and  metals,  as  it  is  of 
vegetables.  Mr.  Boyle  informs  us,  that  the  exhausted  ores  of  tin  and  iron  being 
exposed  to  the  air  become  again  impregnated  with  metal,  and  that  ore  of  alum 
having  lost  its  salt,  recovers  it  after  the  same  manner.  And  numberless  instances  there 
are  of  salts  produced  by  the  air,  that  vast  collection  or  treasury  of  active  principles, 
from  which  all  sublunary  bodies  seem  to  derive  their  form?,  and  on  which  animals 
depend  for  their  life  and  breath. 

143.  That  there  is  some  latent  vivifying  spirit  dispersed  throughout  the  air  common 
experience  sheweth ;  insomuch  as  it  is  necessary  both  to  vegetables  and  animals,* 
whether  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  neither  beasts,  insects,  birds,  nor  fishes,  being  able  to 
subsist  without  air.  Nor  doth  all  air  suffice,  there  being  some  quality  or  ingredient, 
of  which  when  air  is  deprived,  it  becometh  unfit  to  maintain  either  life  or  flame.  And 
this  even  though  the  air  should  retain  its  elasticity ;  which,  by  the  by,  is  an  argument 
that  air  doth  not  act  only  as  an  antagonist  to  the  intercostal  muscles.  It  hath  both 
that  and  many  other  uses.  It  gives  and  preserves  a  proper  tone  to  the  vessels  :  this 
clastic  fluid  promotes  all  secretions:  its  oscillations  keep  every  part  in  motion;  it 
pervades  and  actuates  the  whole  animal  system,  producing  great  variety  of  effects,  and 
even  opposite  in  different  parts,  cooling  at  the  same  time  and  heating,  distending  and 
contracting,  coagulating  and  resolving,  giving  and  taking,  sustaining  life  and  impair- 
ing it,  pressing  without  and  expanding  within,  abrading  some  parts,  at  the  same  time 
insinuating  and  supplying  others,  producing  various  vibrations  in  the  fibres  and  fer- 
ments in  the  fluids ;  all  which  must  needs  ensue  from  such  a  subtile,  active,  hetero- 
geneous, and  elastic  fluid. 

144.  But  there  is,  as  we  before  observed,  some  one  quality  or  ingredient  in  the  air, 
on  which  life  more  immediately  and  principally  depends.  What  that  is,  though  men 
are  not  agreed,  yet  it  is  agreed  it  must  be  the  same  thing  that  supports  the  vital  and 
the  common  flame  ;  it  being  found  that  when  air,  by  often  breathing  in  it,  is  become 
unfit  for  the  one,  it  will  no  longer  serve  for  the  other.  The  like  is  observable  in  poi- 
sonous damps  or  steams,  wherein  flame  cannot  be  kindled,  as  is  evident  in  the  grotto 
del  cane  near  Naples.  And  here  it  occurs,  to  recommend  the  plunging  them  in  cold 
water,  as  an  experiment  to  be  tried  on  persons  affected  by  breathing  a  poisonous 
vapour  in  old  vaults,  mines,  deep  holes  or  cavities  under  ground  :  which,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  might  save  the  lives  of  several,  by  what  I  have  seen  practised  on  a  dog  con- 
Tulsed,  and  in  all  appearance  dead,  but  instantly  reviving  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
above-mentioned  grotto,  and  thrown  into  a  lake  adjacent. 

145.  Air,  the  general  menstruum  and  seminary,  seemeth  to  be  only  an  aggregate  of 
the  volatile  parts  of  all  natural  beings,  which,  variously  combined  and  agitated,  pro- 
duceth  many  various  effects.  Small  particles  in  a  near  and  close  situation  strongly  act 
upon  each  other,  attracting,  repelling,  vibrating.  Hence  divers  fermentations,  and 
all  the  variety  of  meteors,  tempests,  and  concussions,  both  of  earth  and  firmament. 
Nor  is  the  microcosm  less  affected  thereby.  Being  pent  up  in  the  viscera,  vessels,  and 
membranes,  of  the  body,  by  its  salts,  sulphurs,  and  elastic  power,  it  engenders 
cholics,  spasms,  hysteric  disorders,  and  other  maladies. 

146.  The  specific  quality  of  air  is  taken  to  be  permanent  elasticity.  Mr.  Boyle  is 
expressly  of  this  opinion.  And  yet,  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  permanently 
elastic  air  may  be  doubted,  there  being  many  things  which  seem  to  rob  the  air  of  this 
quality,  or  at  least  lessen  and  suspend  its  exertion.  The  salts  and  sulphurs,  for 
instance,  that  float  in  the  air,  abate  much  of  its  elasticity  by  their  attraction. 

147.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  manifest,  that  air  is  no  distinct  element,  but  a  mass  or 
mixture  of  things  the  most  heterogeneous  and  even  opposite  to  each  other.t  which 
become  air  by  acquiring  an  elasticity  and  volatility  from  the  attraction  of  some  active 
subtile  substance ;  whether  it  be  called  fire,  ether,  light,  or  the  vital  spirit  of  the 
world;  in  like  manner  as  the  particles  of  antimony,  of  themselves  not  volatile,  are 
carried  off  in  sublimation,  and  rendered  volatile  by  cohering  with  the  particles  of  sal 
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ammoniac  But  action  and  reaction  being  equal,  the  spring  of  tliis  ethereal  spirit  is 
diminished  by  being  imparted.  Its  velocity  and  subtilty  are  also  less  from  its  being 
mixed  with  grosser  particles.  Hence  sound  moves  slower  than  light,  as  mud  than 
water. 

148.  Whether  air  be  only  freed  and  fixed,  or  generated  and  destroyed,  it  is  certain 
that  air  begins  and  ceases  to  exert  or  shew  itself.  Much  by  experiments  seems  to  be 
generated,  not  only  from  animals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  but  also  from  hard  bodies. 
And  it  is  observed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  air  produced  from  hard  bodies  is  most 
elastic.  The  transmutation  of  elements,  each  into  other,  hath  been  anciently  held. 
In  Plutarch  we  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus,  that  the  death  of  fire  was  a  birth 
to  air,  and  the  death  of  air  a  birth  to  water.  This  opinion  is  also  maintained  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  Though  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  what  is  thought  a  change  be 
not  only  a  disguise. 

149.  Fire  seems  the  most  elastic  and  expansive  of  all  bodies.  It  communicates  this 
quality  to  moist  vapours  and  dry  exhalations,  when  it  heats  and  agitates  their  parts, 
cohering  closely  with  them,  overcoming  their  former  mutual  attraction,  and  causing 
them,  instead  thereof,  reciprocally  to  repel  each  other,  and  fly  asunder,  with  a  force 
proportionable  to  that  wherewith  they  had  cohered. 

150.  Therefore  in  air  we  may  conceive  two  parts,  the  one  more  gross,  which  was 
raised  and  carried  off  from  the  bodies  of  this  terraqueous  mass ;  the  other  a  fine 
subtile  spirit,  by  means  whereof  the  former  is  rendered  volatile  and  elastic.  Together 
they  compose  a  medium  whose  elasticity  is  less  than  that  of  pure  ether,  fire,  or  spirit, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salts,  vapours,  and  heterogeneous  particles,  contained 
therein.  Hence  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  pure  simple  element  of 
air.  It  follows  also,  that  on  the  highest  mountains  air  should  be  more  rare  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vulgar  rule,  of  the  spaces  being  reciprocally  as  the  pressures:  and  so  in 
fact  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

151.  Ether,  fire,  or  spirit,  being  attracted  and  clogged  by  heterogeneous  particles, 
becometh  less  active ;  and  the  particles  cohering  with  those  of  ether,  become  more 
active  than  before.  Air  therefore  is  a  mass  of  various  particles,  abraded  and  subli- 
mated from  wet  and  dry  bodies  of  all  sorts,  cohering  with  particles  of  ether ;  the 
whole  permeated  by  pure  ether,  or  light,  or  fire :  for  these  words  are  used  promis- 
cuously by  ancient  philosophers. 

152.  This  ether  or  pure  invisible  fire,  the  most  subtile  and  elastic  of  all  bodies, 
seems  to  pervade  and  expand  itself  throughout  the  whole  universe.  If  air  be  the 
immediate  agent  or  instrument  in  natural  things,  it  is  the  pure  invisible  fire  that  is 
the  first  natural  mover  or  spring,  from  whence  the  air  derives  its  power.*  This  mighty 
agent  is  everywhere  at  hand,  ready  to  break  forth  into  action,  if  not  restrained  and 
governed  with  the  greatest  wisdom.  Being  always  restless  and  in  motion,  it  actuates 
and  enlivens  the  whole  visible  mass,  is  equally  fitted  to  produce  and  to  destroy,  dis- 
tinguishes the  various  stages  of  nature,  and  keeps  up  the  perpetual  round  of  generations 
and  corruptions,  pregnant  with  forms  which  it  constantly  sends  forth  and  resorbs. 
So  quick  in  its  motions,  so  subtile  and  penetrating  in  its  nature,  so  extensive  in  its 
effects,  it  seemeth  no  other  than  the  vegetative  soul  or  vital  spirit  of  the  world. 

153.  The  animal  spirit  in  man  is  the  instrumental  or  physical  cause  both  of  sense 
and  motion.  To  suppose  sense  in  the  world  would  be  gross  and  unwarranted.  But 
locomotive  faculties  are  evident  in  all  its  parts.  The  Pythagoreans,  Platonists,  and 
Stoics,  held  the  world  to  be  an  animal ;  though  some  of  them  have  chosen  to  consider 
it  as  a  vegetable.  However,  the  phfenomena  and  effects  do  plainly  shew  there  is  a 
spirit  that  moves,  and  a  mind  or  Providence  that  presides.  This  Providence,  Plu- 
tarch saith,  was  thought  to  be  in  regard  to  the  world,  what  the  soul  is  in  regard  to 
man. 

154.  The  order  and  course  of  things,  and  the  experiments  we  daily  make,  shew 
there  is  a  mind  that  governs  and  actuates  this  mundane  system,  as  the  proper  real 
agent  and  cause.  And  that  the  inferior  instrumental  cause  is  pure  ether,  fire,  or  the 
substance  of  light,+  which  is  applied  and  determined  by  an  infinite  mind  in  the 
macrocosm  or  universe,  with  unlimited  power,  and  according  to  stated  rules;  as  it  is 
in  the  microcosm  with  limited  power  and  skill  by  the  human  mind.  We  have  no 
proof,  either  from  experiment  or  reason,  or  of  any  other  agent  or  eflicient  cause,  than 
mind  or  spirit.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  corporeal  agents  or  corporeal  causes, 
this  is  to  be  understood  in  a  different,  subordinate,  and  improper  sense. 

155.  The  principles  whereof  a  thing  is  compounded,  the  instrument  used  in  its  pro- 
duction, and  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  are  all  in  vulgar  use  termed-  causes, 
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though  none  of  them  be,  strictly  speaking,  agent  or  efficient.  There  is  not  any  proof 
that  an  extended  corporeal  or  mechanical  cause  doth  really  and  properly  act,  even 
motion  itself  being  in  truth  a  passion.  Therefore  though  we  speak  of  this  fiery  sub- 
stance  as  acting,  yet  it  is  to  be  understood  only  as  a  mean  or  instrument,  which  indeed 
is  the  case  of  all  mechanical  causes  whatsoever.  They  are,  nevertheless,  sometimes 
termed  agents  and  causes,  altho\igh  they  are  by  no  means  active  in  a  strict  and  proper 
signification.  When  therefore  force,  power,  virtue,  or  action,  is  mentioned  as  sub- 
sisting in  an  extended  and  corporeal  or  mechanical  being,  this  is  not  to  be  taicen  in  a 
true,  genuine,  and  real,  but  only  in  a  gross  and  papular  sense,  which  sticks  in  appear- 
ances, and  doth  not  analyze  things  to  their  first  principles.  In  compliance  with 
established  language  and  the  use  of  the  world,  we  must  employ  the  popular  current 
phrase.  But  then  in  regard  to  truth  we  ought  to  distinguish  its  meaning.  It  may 
suffice  to  have  made  this  declaration  once  for  all,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

156.  The  calidum  innatum,  the  vital  flame,  or  animal  spirit  in  man,  is  supposed  the 
cause  of  all  motions  in  the  several  parts  of  his  body,  whether  voluntary  or  natural. 
That  it  is  accounted  the  instiument,  by  means  whereof  the  mind  exerts  and  manifests 
herself  in  the  motions  of  the  body.  In  the  same  sense  may  not  fire  be  said  to  have 
force,  to  operate  and  agitate  the  whole  system  of  the  world,  which  is  held  together, 
and  informed  by  one  presiding  mind,  and  animated  throughout  by  one  and  the  same 
fiery  substance,  as  an  instrumental  and  mechanical  agent,  not  as  a  primary  real 
eflScient. 

157.  This  pure  spirit  or  invisible  fire  is  ever  ready  to  exert  and  shew  itself  in  its 
effects,*  cherishing,  heating,  fermenting,  dissolving,  shining,  and  operating,  in  various 
manners,  where  a  subject  offers  to  employ  or  determine  its  force.  It  is  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  and  firmament,  though  perhaps  latent  and  unobserved,  till  some 
accident  produceth  it  into  act,  and  renders  it  visible  in  its  effects. 

158.  There  is  no  effect  in  nature,  great,  marvellous,  or  terrible,  but  proceeds  from 
fire,  that  difRised  and  active  principle,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  shakes  the  earth 
and  heavens,  will  enter,  divide,  and  dissolve,  the  smallest,  closest,  and  most  compacted 
bodies.  In  remote  cavities  of  the  earth  it  remains  quiet,  till  perhaps  an  accidental 
spark  from  the  collision  of  one  stone  against  another  kindles  an  exhalation,  that  gives 
birth  to  an  earthquake  or  tempest,  which  splits  mountains  or  overturns  cities.  This 
same  fire  stands  unseen  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  till  subjects  for  it  to  act  upoa 
come  in  its  way,  when  it  is  found  to  melt,  calcine,  or  vitrify,  the  hardest  bodies. 

159.  No  eye  could  ever  hitherto  discern,  and  no  sense  perceive,  the  animal  spirit  in 
a  human  body,  otherwise  than  from  its  effects.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pure  fire,  or 
the  spirit  of  the  universe,  which  is  perceived  only  by  means  of  some  other  bodies,  on 
which  it  operates,  or  with  which  it  is  joined.  What  the  chemists  say,  of  pure  acids 
being  never  found  alone,  might  as  well  be  said  of  pure  fire. 

160.  The  mind  of  man  acts  by  an  instrument  necessarily.  The  ro  'nyijxmMf,  or 
mind  presiding  in  the  world,  acts  by  an  instrument  freely.  Without  instrumental 
and  second  causes,  there  could  be  no  regular  course  of  nature.  And  without  a  regular 
course,  nature  could  never  be  understood.  Mankind  must  always  be  at  a  loss,  not 
knowing  what  to  expect,  or  how  to  govern  themselvss,  or  direct  their  actions  for  the 
obtaining  of  any  end.  Therefore  in  the  government  of  the  world  physical  agents, 
improperly  so  called,  or  mechanical,  or  second  causes,  or  natural  causes,  or  instruments, 
are  necessary  to  assist,  not  the  governor,  but  the  governed. 

161.  In  the  human  body  the  mind  orders  and  moves  the  limbs:  but  the  animal 
spirit  is  supposed  the  immediate  physical  cause  of  their  motion.  So  likewise  in  the 
mundane  system,  a.  mind  presides,  but  the  immediate,  mechanical,  or  instrumental 
cause,  that  moves  or  animates  all  its  parts,  is  the  pure  elementary  fire  or  spirit  of  the 
world.  The  more  fine  and  subtile  part  or  spirit  is  supposed  to  receive  the  impres- 
sions of  the  first  mover,  and  communicate  them  to  the  grosser  sensible  parts  of  this 
world.  Motion,  though  in  metaphysical  rigour  and  truth  a  passion  or  mere  effect,  yet 
in  physics  passeth  for  an  action.  And  by  this  action  all  effects  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced. Hence  the  various  communications,  determinations,  accelerations  of  motion, 
constitute  the  laws  of  nature. 

162.  The  pure  ether  or  invisible  fire  contains  parts  of  different  kinds,  that  are 
impressed  with  different  forces,  or  subjected  to  different  laws  of  motion,  attraction, 
repulsion,  and  expansion, and  endued  with  divers  distinct  habitudes  towardsother  bodies. 
These  seem  to  constitute  the  many  various  qualities, t  virtues,  flavours,  odours,  and 
colours,  which  distinguish  natural  productions.  The  different  modes  of  cohesion,  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  and  motion,  appear  to  be  the  source  from  whence  specific  properties  are 
derived,  rather  than  different  shapes  or  figures.    This,  as  hath  been  already  observed, 
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seems  confirmed  by  the  experiment  of  fixed  salts  operating  one  way,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  their  angles.  The  original  particles  productive  of  odours,  flavours, 
and  other  properties,  as  well  as  of  colours,  are,  one  may  suspect,  all  contained  and 
blended  together  in  that  universal  and  original  seminary  of  pure  and  elementary  fire  ; 
from  which  they  are  diversely  separated  and  attracted,  by  the  various  subjects  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms;  which  thereby  become  classed  into  kinds, 
and  endued  with  those  distinct  properties,  which  continue  till  their  several  forms,  or 
specific  proportions  of  fire,  return  into  the  common  mass. 

163.  As  the  soul  acts  immediately  on  pure  fire,  so  pure  fire  operates  immediately  on 
air ;  that  is,  the  abrasions  of  all  terrestrial  things  being  rendered  volatile  and  elastic 
by  fire,*  and  at  the  same  time  lessening  the  volatility  and  expansive  force  of  the  fire, 
whose  particles  they  attract  and  adhere  to,t  there  is  produced  a  new  fluid,  more  vola- 
tile than  water  or  earth,  and  more  fixed  than  fire.  Therefore  the  virtues  and  opera- 
tions imputed  to  air,  must  be  ultimately  attributed  to  fire,  as  that  which  imparts 
activity  to  air  itself. 

J64.  The  element  of  ethereal  fire  or  light  seems  to  comprehend,  in  a  mixed  state, 
the  seeds,  the  natural  causes  and  forms, J  of  all  sublunary  things.  The  grosser  bodies 
separate,  attract,  and  repel,  the  several  constituent  particles  of  that  heterogeneous  ele- 
ment ;  which,  being  parted  from  the  common  mass,  make  distinct  essences,  producing 
and  combining  together  such  qualities  and  properties,  as  are  peculiar  to  the  several 
subjects, -and  thence  often  extracted  in  essential  oils  or  odoriferous  waters,  from  whence 
they  exhale  into  the  open  air,  and  return  into  their  original  element. 

165.  Blue,  red,  yellow,  and  other  colours,  have  been  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
to  depend  on  the  parted  rays  or  particles  of  light.  And  in  like  manner,  a  particular 
odour  or  flavour  seemeth  to  depend  on  peculiar  particles  of  light  or  fire;  §  as  appears 
from  heats  being  necessary  to  all  vegetation  whatsoever,  and  from  the  extreme  minute- 
ness and  volatility  of  those  vegetable  souls  or  forms,  flying  off  from  the  subjects 
without  any  sensible  diminution  of  their  weight.  These  particles,  blended  in  one 
common  ocean,  should  seem  to  conceal  the  distinct  forms,  but,  parted  and  attracted 
by  proper  subjects,  disclose  or  produce  them.  As  the  particles  of  light,  which,  when 
separated,  form  distinct  colours,  being  blended  are  lost  in  one  uniform  appearance. 

166.  Agreeably  thereto  an  ethereal  substance  or  fire  was  supposed  by  Heraclitus  to 
be  the  seed  of  the  generation  of  all  things,  or  that  from  which  all  things  drew  their 
original.  The  Stoics  also  taught,  that  all  substance  was  originally  fire,  and  should 
return  to  fire:  that  an  active  subtile  fire  was  diffused  or  expanded  throughout  the 
whole  universe;  the  several  parts  whereof  were  produced,  sustained,  and  held  toge- 
ther, by  its  force.  And  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  as  Laertius  informs 
us,  that  heat  or  fire  was  the  principle  of  life,  animating  the  whole  system,  and  pene- 
trating all  the  elements.ll  The  Platonists,  too,  as  well  as  the  Pythagoreans,  held  fire 
to  be  the  immediate  natural  agent,  or  animal  spirit;  to  cherish,  to  warm,  to  heat,  to 
enlighten,  to  vegetate,  to  produce  the  digestions,  circulations,  secretions,  and  orga- 
nical  motions,  in  all  living  bodies,  vegetable  or  animal,  being  effects  of  that  clement, 
which,  as  it  actuates  the  macrocosm,  so  it  animates  the  microcosm.  In  the  Timseus  of 
Plato,  there  is  supposed  something  like  a  net  of  fire,  and  rays  of  fire  in  a  human  body. 
Doth  not  this  seem  to  mean  the  animal  spirit,  flowing,  or  rather  darting,  through  the 
nerves  ? 

167.  According  to  the  Peripatetics,  the  form  of  heaven,  or  the  fiery  ethereal  sub- 
stance, contains  the  forms  of  all  inferior  beings. 1[  It  may  be  said  to  teem  with  forms, 
and  impart  them  to  subjects  fitted  to  receive  them.  The  vital  force  thereof  in  the 
Peripatetic  sense  is  vital  to  all,  but  diversely  received  according  to  the  diversity  of 
the  subjects.  So  all  colours  are  virtually  contained  in  the  light ;  bat  their  actual  dis- 
tinctions of  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  the  rest,  depend  on  the  difference  of  the  objects 
which  it  illustrates.  Aristotle,  in  the  book  De  Mundo,  supposeth  a  certain  fifth 
essence,  an  ethereal  nature,  unchangeable  and  impassive ;  and  next  in  order  a  subtile 
flaming  substance,  lighted  up  or  set  on  fire  by  that  ethereal  and  Divine  nature.  He 
supposeth,  indeed,  that  God  is  in  heaven,  but  that  his  power,  or  a  force  derived  from 
him,  doth  actuate  and  pervade  the  universe. 

168.  If  we  may  credit  Plutarch,  Empedocles  thought  ether  or  heat  to  be  Jupiter. 
Ether  by  the  ancient  philosophers  was  used  to  signify  promiscuously  sometimes  fire 
a.tid  sometimes  air.  For  they  distinguish  two  sorts  of  air.  Plato  in  the  Timsus, 
speaking  of  air,  saith  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  more  fine  and  snbtile,  called  ether, 
the  other  more  gross  and  replete  with  vapours.  This  ether  or  purer  medium  seems  to 
have  been  the  air  or  principle,  from  which  all  things,  according  to  Anaximenes, 
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derived  their  birth,  and  into  which  they  were  back  again  resolved  at  their  death. 
Hippocrates,  in  his  treatise  De  Dia3ta,  spealieth  of  a  fire  pure  and  invisible ;  and  this 
fire,  according  to  him,  is  that  which,  stirring  and  giving  movement  to  all  things, 
causes  them  to  appear,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  come  into  evidence,  that  is,  to  exist,  every 
one  in  its  time,  and  according  to  its  destiny. 

169.  This  pure  fire,  ether,  or  substance  of  light,  was  accounted  in  itself  invisible 
and  imperceptible  to  all  our  senses,  being  perceived  only  by  its  effects,  such  as  heat, 
flame,  and  rarefaction.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  moderns  pretend  farther  to 
have  perceived  it  by  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  aromatic  oils  which  most  abound  witli 
fire,  as  being  the  most  readily  and  vehemently  inflamed,  are  above  all  others  the 
heaviest.  And  by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Homberg's,  four  ounces  of  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, being  calcined  by  a  burning-glass  for  an  hour  together,  were  found  to  have 
imbibed  and  fixed  seven  drachms  of  the  substance  of  light. 

170.  Such  is  the  rarefying  and  expansive  force  of  this  element,  as  to  produce,  in 
an  instant  of  time,  the  greatest  and  most  stupendous  effects :  a  sufficient  proof  not 
only  of  the  power  of  fire,  but  also  of  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  managed,  and  with- 
held from  bursting  forth  every  moment  to  the  utter  ravage  and  destruction  of  all 
things.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  same  element,  so  fierce  and  destructive, 
should  yet  be  so  variously  tempered  and  applied,  as  to  be  withal  the  salutary  warmth, 
the  genial,  cherishing,  and  vital  flame,  of  all  living  creatures.  It  is  not  therefore  to 
be  wondered  that  Aristotle  thought,  the  heat  of  a  living  body  to  be  somewhat  Divine 
and  celestial,  derived  from  that  pure  ether  to  which  he  supposed  the  incorporeal 
Deity  (;£»{i«-ov  eTSo;)  to  be  immediately  united,  or  on  which  he  supposed  it  immedi- 
ately to  act. 

171.  The  Platonists  held  that  intellect  resided  in  soul,  and  soul  in  an  ethereal 
vehicle.  And  that  as  the  soul  was  a  middle  nature  reconciling  intellect  with  ether,  so 
ether  was  another  middle  nature,  which  reconciled  and  connected  the  soul  with  grosser 
bodies.*  Galen  likewise  taught  that,  admitting  the  soul  to  be  incorporeal,  it  hath  for 
its  immediate  tegument  or  vehicle  a  body  of  ether  or  fire,  by  the  intervention  whereof 
it  inoveth  other  bodies,  and  is  mutually  affected  by  them.  This  interior  clothing  was 
supposed  to  remain  upon  the  soul,  not  only  after  death,  but  after  the  most  perfect  pur- 
gation, which  in  length  of  time,  according  to  the  followers  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras, 
cleansed  the  soul, 


■  purumque  reliquit 


iEthereum  sensum  atque  aurai  simplicia  igncm. 

This  tunicle  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  called  pure  ether,  or  luciform  vehicle,  or  animal 
spirit,  seenieth  to  be  that  which  moves  and  acts  upon  the  gross  organs,  as  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  soul  from  which  it  immediately  receives  impression,  and  in  which  the 
moving  force  truly  and  properly  resides.  Some  moderns  have  thought  fit  to  deride  all 
that  is  said  of  ethereal  vehicles,  as  mere  jargon  or  words  without  a  meaning.  But 
they  should  have  considered,  that  all  speech  concerning  the  soul  is  altogether,  or  for 
the  most  part,  metaphorical ;  and  that,  agreeably  thereunto,  Plato  speaketh  of  the 
mind  or  soul,  as  a  driver  that  guides  and  governs  a  chariot,  which  is,  not  unfitly, 
styled  avyasiSis,  a  luciform  ethei-eal  vehicle  or  ?;tt)^«,  terms  expressive  of  the  purity, 
lightness,  subtilty,  and  mobility,  of  that  fine  celestial  nature,  in  which  the  soul  imme- 
diately resides  and  operates. 

172.  It  was  a  tenet  of  the  Stoics  that  the  world  was  an  animal,  and  that  Providence 
answered  to  the  reasonable  soul  in  man.  But  then  the  Providence  or  mind  was  sup- 
posed by  them  to  be  immediately  resident  or  present  in  fire,  to  dwell  therein,  and  to 
act  thereby.  Briefly,  they  conceived  God  to  be  an  intellectual  and  fiery  spirit,  irnv/^it 
voijov  xttT  iiuf!h%s.  Therefore  though  they  looked  on  fire  as  the  to  ny£f*onK»v,t  or 
governing  principle  of  the  world,  yet  it  was  not  simply  fire,  but  animated  with  a  mind. 

173.  Such  are  the  bright  and  lively  signatures  of  a  Divine  mind,  operating  and  dis- 
playing itself  in  fire  and  light  throughout  the  world,  that  as  Aristotle  observes,  in  his 
book  De  Mundo,  all  things  seem  full  of  divinities,  whose  apparitions  on  all  sides 
strike  and  dazzle  our  eyes.  And  it  must  be  owned  the  chief  philosopliers  and  wise 
men  of  antiquity,  how  much  soever  they  attributed  to  second  causes  and  the  force  of 
fire,  yet  they  supposed  a  mind  or  intellect  always  resident  therein,  active  or  provi- 
dent, restraining  its  force,  and  directing  its  operations. 

174.  Thus  Hippocrates,  in  his  treatise  De  Diaeta,  speaks  of  a  strong  but  invisible 
fire,t  that  rules  all  things  without  noise.  Herein,  saith  he,  reside  soul,  understanding, 
prudence,  growth,  motion,  diminution,  change,  sleep,  and  waking.  This  is  what 
governs  all  things,  and  is  never  in  repose.    And  the  same  author,  in  his  tract  De  Car- 
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nibus,  after  a  serious  preface,  setting  forth  that  he  is  about  to  declare  his  own  opinion, 
expresseth  it  in  these  terms.  That  which  we  call  heat,  <))E{i"ov,  appears  to  me  some- 
thing immortal,  which  understands  all  things,  which  sees  and  knows  both  what  is 
present  and  what  is  to  come. 

175.  This  same  heat  is  also  what  Hippocrates  calls  nature,  the  Author  of  life  and 
death,  prood  and  evil.  It  is  farther  to  be  noted  of  this  heat,  that  he  maketh  it  the 
object  of  no  sense.  It  is  that  occult  universal  nature,  and  inward  invisible  force,  which 
actuates  and  animates  the  whole  world,  and  was  worshipped  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Saturn ;  which  Vossius  judges  not  improbably  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
word  satar,  to  lie  hidden  or  concealed.  And  what  hath  been  delivered  by  Hippo- 
crates, agrees  with  the  notions  of  other  philosophers :  Heraclitus,t  for  instance,  who 
held  fire  to  be  the  principle  and  cause  of  the  generation  of  all  things,  did  not  mean 
thereby  an  inanimate  element,  but,  as  he  termed  it,  wb;  asijaov,  an  everlasting  fire. 

176.  Theophrastus,  in  his  book  De  Igne  distinguisheth  between  heat  and  fire.  The 
first  he  considers  as  a  principle  or  cause,  not  that  which  appeareth  to  sense  as  a  passion 
or  accident  existing  in  a  subject,  and  wliich  is  in  truth  the  effect  of  that  unseen  prin- 
ciple. And  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  refers  the  treating  of  this  invisible  fire  or  heat 
to  the  investigation  of  the  first  causes.  Fire,  the  principle,  is  neither  generated  nor 
destroyed,  is  everywhere  and  always  present  :t  while  its  effects  in  different  times  and 
places  shew  themselves  more  or  less,  and  are  very  various,  soft  and  cherishing,  or  vio- 
lent and  destructive,  terrible  or  agreeable,  conveying  good  and  evil,  growth  and  decay, 
life  and  death,  throughout  the  mundane  system. 

177.  It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  Greeks  derived  much  of  their  philosophy  from  the 
eastern  nations.  And  Heraclitus  is  thought  by  some  to  have  drawn  his  principles  from 
Orpheus,  as  Orpheus  did  from  the  Egyptians;  or,  as  others  write,  he  had  been 
auditor  of  Hippasus,  a  Pythagorean,  who  held  the  same  notion  of  fire,  and  might  have 
derived  it  from  Egypt  by  his  master  Pythagoras,  who  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  and 
been  Instructed  by  the  sages  of  that  nation,  one  of  whose  tenets  it  was,  that  fire  was 
the  principle  of  all  action,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  the 
whole  of  things  is  administered  by  a  fiery  intellectual  spirit.  In  the  Asclepian  Dia- 
logue, we  find  this  notion,  that  all  parts  of  the  world  vegetate  by  a  fine  subtile  ether, 
which  acts  as  an  engine  or  instrument,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  supreme  God. 

17^8.  As  the  Platonists  held  intellect  to  be  lodged  in  soul,  and  soul  in  ether  ;J  so  it 
passeth  for  a  doctrine  of  Trismegistus  in  the  Pimander,  that  mind  is  clothed  by  soul, 
and  soul  by  spirit.  Therefore  as  the  animal  spirit  of  man,  being  subtile  and  luminous, 
is  the  immediate  tegument  of  the  human  soul,  or  that  wherein  and  whereby  she  acts  j 
even  so  the  spirit  of  the  world,  that  active  fiery  ethereal  substance  of  light,  that  per- 
meates and  animates  the  whole  system,  is  supposed  to  clothe  the  soul,  which  clothes 
the  mind  of  the  universe. 

179.  The  magi  likewise  said  of  God,  that  he  had  light  for  his  body  and  truth  for 
his  soul.  And  in  the  Chaldaic  oracles,  all  things  are  supposed  to  be  governed  by  a 
irv^  v«£{oy,  or  intellectual  fire.  And  in  the  same  oracles,  the  creative  mind  is  said  to 
be  clothed  with  fire  :  lir<rajMEvos  irv^mu^,  which  oriental  reduplication  of  the  word  fire 
seems  to  imply  the  extreme  purity  and  force  thereof.  Thus  also  in  the  Psalms, 
"  Thou  art  clothed  with  light  as  with  a  garment."  Where  the  word  rendered  light 
might  have  been  rendered  fire,  the  Hebrew  letters  being  the  same  with  those  in  the 
word  which  signifies  fire,  all  the  difference  being  in  the  pointing,  which  is  justly 
counted  a  late  invention.  That  other  Scripture  sentence  is  remarkable :  "  who  maketh 
his  ministers  a  flaming  fire:"  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  agreeably  to 
the  context,  as  well  as  consistently  with  the  Hebrew,  after  this  manner;  "who 
maketh  flaming  fire  his  ministers :"  and  the  whole  might  run  thus  :  "  who  maketh  the 
winds  his  messengers,  and  flaming  fire  his  ministers." 

180.  A  notion  of  something  Divine  in  fire,  animating  the  whole  world,  and  ordering 
its  several  parts,  was  a  tenet  of  very  general  extent,§  being  embraced  in  the  most 
distant  times  and  places,  even  among  the  Chinese  themselves  ;  who  make  Hen,  ether, 
or  heaven,  the  sovereign  principle  or  cause  of  all  things,  and  teach  that  the  celestial 
virtue,  by  them  called  li,  when  joined  to  a  corporeal  substance,  doth  fashion,  dis- 
tinguish, and  specificate,  all  natural  beings.  This  li  of  the  Chinese  seems  to  answer 
the  forms  of  the  Peri  patetics,  and  both  bear  analogy  to  the  foregoing  philosophy  of  fire. 

181.  The  heaven  is  supposed  pregnant  with  virtues  and  forms,  wliich  constitute  and 
discriminate  the  various  species  of  things.  And  we  have  more  than  once  observed, 
that  as  the  light,  fire,  or  celestial  ether,  being  parted  by  refracting  or  reflecting  bodies, 
produceth  variety  of  colours ;  even  so,  that  same  apparently  uniform  substance  being 
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parted  and  secreted  by  the  attracting  and  repelling  powers  of  the  divers  secretory 
ducts  of  plants  and  animals;  that  is,  by  natural  chemistry,  produceth  or  imparteth 
the  various  specific  properties  of  natural  bodies.  Whence  the  tastes,  and  odours,  and 
medicinal  virtues  so  various  in  vegetables. 

182.  The  lien  is  considered  and  adored  by  the  learned  Chinese,  as  living  and  intel- 
ligent ether,  the  wDj  voi(iv  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Stoics.  And  the  worship  of 
things  celestial,  the  sun  and  stars,  among  tlie  eastern  nations  less  remote,  was  on 
account  of  their  fiery  nature,  their  heat  and  light,  and  the  influence  thereof.  Upon 
these  accounts,  the  sun  was  looked  on  by  the  Greek  theologers  as  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  power  of  the  world.  The  cleansing  quality,  the  light  and  heat  of  fire, 
arc  natural  symbols  of  purity,  knowledge,  and  power,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  things 
themselves  so  far  as  they  are  perceptible  to  our  senses,  or  in  the  same  sense  as  motion 
is  said  to  be  action.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  religious  regard  was  paid  to  fire,  both  by 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  indeed  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  nations  of  the  world. 

183.  The  worship  of  Vesta  at  Rome  was,  in  truth,  the  worship  of  fire. 

Nee  tu  aliud  Vestam  quam  vivani  inteUige  flammam, 

saith  Ovid  in  his  Fasti.  And  as  in  old  Rome  the  etei-nal  fire  was  religiously  kept  by 
virgins,  so  in  Greece,  particularly  at  Delphi  and  Athens,  it  was  kept  by  widows.  It 
is  well  known  that  Vulcan  or  fire  was  worshipped  with  great  distinction  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  Zabii  or  Sabeans  are  also  known  to  have  been  worshippers  of  fire.  It 
appears  too,  from  the  Chaldean  oracles,  that  fire  was  regarded  as  Divine  by  the  sages 
of  tliat  nation.  And  it  is  supposed  that  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  was  so  called  from  the 
Hebrew  word  signifying  fire,  because  fire  was  publicly  worshipped  in  that  city.  That 
a  religious  worship  was  paid  to  fire  by  the  ancient  Persians  and  their  magi,  is  attested 
by  all  antiquity.  And  the  sect  of  Persees,  or  old  gentiles,  of  whom  there  are  consider- 
able remains  at  this  day  both  in  the  Mogul's  country  and  in  Persia,  doth  testify  the 
same. 

.  184.  It  doth  not  seem  that  their  prostrations  before  the  perpetual  fires,  preserved 
with  great  care  in  their  pyreia,  or  fire  temples,  were  merely  a  civil  respect,  as  Dr.  Hyde 
would  have  it  thought.  Although  he  brings  good  proof  that  they  do  not  invoke  the 
fire  on  their  altars,  or  pray  to  it,  or  call  it  God  :  and  that  they  acknowledge  a  supreme 
invisible  Deity.  Civil  respects  are  paid  to  things  as  related  to  civil  power:  but  such 
relation  doth  not  appear  in  the  present  case.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  they 
worship  God  as  present  in  the  fire,  which  they  worship  or  reverence  not  ultimately  or 
for  itself,  but  relatively  to  the  supreme  Being,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  was  elsewhere 
the  case  at  first,  though  the  practice  of  men,  especially  of  the  vulgar,  might  in  length 
of  time  degenerate  from  the  original  institution,  and  rest  in  the  object  of  sense. 

185.  Doctor  Hyde,  in  his  History  of  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Persians,  would 
have  it  thought,  that  they  borrowed  the  use  and  reverence  of  perpetual  fires,  from  the 
•fewish  practice  prescribed  in  the  Levitical  law,  of  keeping  a  perpetual  fire  burning 
on  the  altar.  Whether  that  was  the  case  or  not,  thus  much  one  may  venture  to  say : 
it  seems  probable,  that,  whatever  was  the  original  of  this  custom  among  the  Persians, 
the  like  customs  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  derived  from  the  same  source: 

186.  It  must  be  owned  there  are  many  passages  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  would 
make  one  think  the  supreme  Being  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  present  and  manifest  in 
the  element  of  fire.*  Not  to  insist  that  God  is  more  than  once  said  to  be  a  consuming 
fire,  which  might  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  the  Divine  apparitions  were 
by  fire,  in  the  bush,  at  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  tabernacle,  in  the  cloven  tongues.  God  is 
represented  in  the  inspired  writings,  as  descending  in  fire,  as  attended  by  fire,  or  with 
fire  going  before  him.  Celestial  things,  as  angels,  chariots,  and  such-like  phenomena, 
are  invested  with  fire,  light,  and  splendour.  Ezekiel  in  his  visions  beheld  fire  and 
brightness,  lamps,  burning  coals  of  fire,  and  flashes  of  lightning.  In  a  vision  of 
Daniel,  the  throne  of  God  appeared  like  a  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  hke  burning  fire. 
Also  a  fiery  flame  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him. 

187.  At  the  transfiguration,  the  apostles  saw  our  Saviour's  face  shining  as  the  sun, 
and  his  raiment  white  as  light,  also  a  lucid  cloud  or  body  of  light,  out  of  which  the 
voice  came ;  which  visible  light  and  splendour  were,  not  many  centuries  ago,  main- 
tained by  the  Greek  church  to  have  been  Divine,  and  uncreated,  and  the  very-glory  of 
God;  as  maybe  seen  in  the  history  wrote  by  the  Emperor  .John  Cantacuzene.  And 
of  late  years  Bishop  Patrick  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  world 
the  Shechinah,  or  Divine  presence,  which  was  then  frequent  and  ordinary,  appeared 
by  light  or  fire.     In  commenting  on  that  passage,  where  Cain  is  said  to  have  gone  out 
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from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  the  Bishop  observes,  that  if  Cain  after  this  turned  a 
downright  idolater,  as  many  thinii,  it  is  very  Illjely  he  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  as  the  best  resemblance  he  could  lind  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  which  was  wont  to 
appear  in  a  flaming  light.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  confirm  and  illustrate  this  notion,  or  represent  the  Deity  as  appearing 
and  operating  by  fire,  the  misconstruction  of  which  might  possibly  have  misled  the 
Gnostics,  Basilidians,  and  other  ancient  heretics,  into  an  opinion,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  visible  corporeal  sun. 

188.  We  have  seen,  that  in  tlie  most  remote  ages  and  countries,  the  vulgar  as  well 
as  the  learned,  the  institutions  of  lawgivers,  as  well  as  the  reasonings  of  philosopheis, 
have  ever  considered  the  element  of  fire  in  a  peculiar  light,  and  treated  it  with  more 
than  common  regard,  as  if  it  were  something  of  a  very  singular  and  extraordinary 
nature.  Nor  are  there  wanting  authors  of  principal  account  among  the  moderns,  who 
entertain  like  notions  concerning  fire,  especially  among  those  who  are  most  conversant 
in  that  element,  and  should  seem  best  acquainted  with  it. 

1 89.  Mr.  Homberg,  the  famous  modern  chemist,  who  brought  that  art  to  so  great 
perfection,  holds  the  subtance  of  light  or  fire  to  be  the  true  chemic  principle  sulphur,* 
and  to  extend  itself  throughout  the  whole  universe.  It  is  his  opinion  that  this  is  the 
only  active  principle.  That  mixed  with  various  things  it  formeth  several  sorts  of 
natural  productions.  With  salts  making  oil,  with  earth  bitumen,  with  mercury  metal. 
That  this  principle  of  sulphur,  fire,  or  the  substance  of  light,  is  in  itself  imperceptible, 
and  only  becomes  sensible  as  it  is  joined  with  some  other  principle,  which  serves  as  a 
vehicle  for  it.  That,  although  it  be  the  most  active  of  all  things,  yet  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  firm  bond,  and  cement  to  combine  and  hold  the  principles  together,  and 
give  form  to  the  mixed  bodies.  And,  that  in  the  analysis  of  bodies  it  is  always  lost, 
escaping  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  passing  through  the  closest  vessels. 

190.  Boerhaave,  Niewenty't,  and  divers  other  moderns,  are  in  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  They  with  the  ancients  distinguish  a  pure  elementary  invisible  fire  from 
the  culinary,  or  that  which  appears  in  ignited  bodies. t  This  last  they  will  not  allow 
to  be  pure  fire.  The  pure  fire  is  to  be  discerned  by  its  eflects  alone;  such  as  heat, 
dilatation  of  all  solid  bodies,  and  rarefaction  of  fluids,  the  segregating  heterogeneous 
bodies,  and  congregating  those  that  are  homogeneous.  That  therefore  which  smokes 
and  flames  is  not  pure  fire,  but  that  which  is  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror 
or  burning-glass.  This  fire  seems  the  source  of  all  the  operations  in  nature  :  without 
it  nothing  either  vegetates  or  putrefies,  lives  or  moves  or  ferments,  is  dissolved  or 
compounded  or  altered,  throughout  this  whole  natural  world  in  which  we  subsist. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  the  whole  would  be  one  great  stupid  inanimate  mass.  But  this 
active  element  is  supposed  to  be  everywhere,  and  always  present,  imparting  different 
degrees  of  life,  heat,  and  motion,  to  the  various  animals,  vegetables,  and  other  natural 
productions,  as  well  as  to  the  elements  themselves,  wherein  they  are  produced  and 
nourished. 

191.  As  water  acts  upon  salt,  or  aquafortis  upon  iron,  so  fire  dissolves  all  other 
bodies.  Fire,  air,  and  water,  are  all  three  menstruums:  but  the  two  last  seem  to 
derive  all  their  force  and  activity  from  the  first. J  And  indeed  there  seems  to  be,  ori- 
ginally or  ultimately,  but  one  menstruum  in  nature,  to  which  all  other  menstruums 
may  be  reduced.  Acid  salts  are  a  menstruum,  but  their  force  and  distinct  powers  are 
from  sulphur.  Considered  as  pure,  or  in  themselves,  they  are  all  of  the  same  nature. 
But,  as  obtained  by  distillation,  they  are  constantly  joined  with  some  sulphur,  which 
characterizeth  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Monsieur 
Homberg.  But  what  is  it  that  characterizeth  or  differenceth  the  sulphurs  themselves? 
If  sulphur  be  the  substance  of  light,  as  that  author  will  have  it,  whence  is  it  that 
animal,  vegetable,  and  metallic  sulphurs,  impart  different  qualities  to  the  same  acid 
salt?  Can  this  be  explained  upon  Homberg's  principles?  And  arc  we  not  obliged  to 
suppose,  that  light  separated  by  the  attracting  and  repelling  powers  in  the  strainers, 
ducts,  and  pores,  of  those  bodies,  doth  form  several  distinct  kinds  of  sulphur,  all 
which,  before  such  separation,  were  lost  and  blended  together,  in  one  common  mass 
of  light  or  fire,  seemingly  homogeneous? 

192.  In  the  analysis  of  inflammable  bodies,  the  fire  or  sulphur  is  lost,  and  the 
diminution  of  weight  sheweth  the  loss.§  Oil  is  resolved  into  water,  earth,  and  salt, 
none  of  which  is  inflammable.  But  the  fire  or  vinculum  which  connected  those 
things,  and  gave  the  form  of  oil,  escapes  from  the  artist.  It  disappears  but  is  not 
destroyed.  Light  or  fire  imprisoned  made  part  of  the  compound,  gave  union  to  the 
other  parts,  and  form  to  the  whole.  But  having  escaped,  it  mingles  with  the  general 
ocean  of  ether,  till  being  again  parted  and  attracted,  it  enters  and  specificates  some 
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new  subject  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  minerable  kingdom.    Fire  therefore  in  the 
sense  of  philosophers  is  always  fire,  though  not  always  fiame> 

193.  Solar  fire  or  light,  in  calcining  certain  bodies,  is  observed  to  add  to  their 
weight.  There  is  therefore  no  doubtbut  light  can  be  fixed,  and  enter  the  composition 
of  a  body.  And  though  it  should  lie  latent  for  a  long  lime,  yet,  being  set  free  from 
its  prison,  it  shall  still  shew  itself  to  be  fire.  Lead,  tin,  or  regulus  of  antimony,  being 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  burning-glass,  though  they  lose  much  in  smoke  and  steam,  are 
nevertheless  found  to  be  considerably  increased  in  weight,  which  proves  the  introduc- 
tion of  light  or  fire  into  their  pores.  It  is  also  observed,  that  urine  produceth  no 
phosphorus,  unless  it  be  long  exposed  to  the  solar  light.  From  all  which  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  bodies  attract  and  fix  the  light,  whence  it  should  seem,  as  some  have 
observed,  that  fire  without  burning  is  an  ingredient  in  many  things,  as  water  without 
wetting. 

194.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof,  than  the  experiment  of  Monsieur  Hom- 
berg,  who  made  gold  of  mercury  by  introducing  light  into  its  pores,  but  at  such 
trouble  and  expense,  that  I  suppose  nobody  will  try  the  experiment  for  profit.  By 
this  injunction  of  light  and  mercury,  both  bodies  became  fixed,  and  produced  a  third 
different  from  either,  to  wit,  real  gold.  For  the  truth  of  which  fact,  I  refer  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  From  the  foregoing  experiment  it 
appears,  that  gold  is  only  a  mass  of  mercury  penetrated  and  cemented  by  the  substance 
of  light,  the  particles  of  those  bodies  attracting  and  fixing  each  other.  This  seems  to 
have  beennotal  together  unknown  to  former  philosophers,  Marcilius  Ficinus  the  Platonist, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the  second  jEneid  of  Plotinus,  and  others  like- 
wise before  him,  regarding  mercury  as  the  mother  and  sulphuras  the  father  of  metals  ; 
and  Plato  himself  in  his  Timaeus  describing  gold,  to  be  a  dense  fluid  with  a  shining 
yellow  light,  whnch  well  suits  a  composition  of  light  and  mercury. 

195.  Fire  or  light  mixeth  with  all  bodies,*  even  with  water  ;  witness  the  flashing 
lights  in  the  sea,  whose  waves  seem  frequently  all  on  fire.  Its  operations  are  various 
according  to  its  kind,  quantity  and  degree  of  vehemence.  One  degree  keeps  water 
fluid,  and  another  turns  it  into  elastic  air.-)-  And  air  itself  seems  to  be  nothing  else 
but  vapours  and  exhalations,  rendered  elastic  by  fire.  Nothing  flames  but  oil ;  and 
sulphur  with  water,  salt,  and  earth,  compose  oil,  which  sulphur  is  fire :  therefore  fire 
enclosed  attracts  fire,  and  causeth  the  bodies  whose  composition  it  enters  toburn  andblaze. 

196.  Fire  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  glass  operates  in  vacuo,  and  therefore  is  thought 
not  to  need  air  to  support  it.  Calx  of  lead  hath  gone  off  with  an  explosion  in  vacuo, 
which  Neiwenty't  and  others  take  for  a  proof  that  fire  can  burn  without  air.  But  Mr. 
Hales  attributes  this  effect  to  air  enclosed  in  the  red  lead,  and  perhaps  too  in  the 
receiver,  which  cannot  be  perfectly  exhausted.  When  common  lead  is  put  into  the 
fire  in  order  to  make  red  lead,  a  greater  weight  of  this  comes  out  than  was  put  in  of 
common  lead.  Therefore  the  red  lead  should  seem  impregnated  with  fire.  Mr.  Hales 
thinks  it  is  with  air.  The  vast  expansion  of  compound  aqua  fortis,  Mr.  Niewenty't 
will  have  to  proceed  from  fire  alone.  Mr.  Hales  contends  that  air  must  necessarily 
co-operate.  Though  by  Niewenty't's  experiment  it  should  seem,  the  phosphorus  burns 
equally  with  and  without  air. 

197.  Perhaps  they  who  hold  the  opposite  sides  in  this  question,  may  be  reconciled 
by  observing  that  air  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  particles  of  wet  and  dry  bodies 
volatilized  and  rendered  elastic  by  fire.J:  Whatever,  therefore,  is  done  by  air  must  be 
ascribed  to  fire,  which  fire  is  a  subtile  invisible  thing,  whose  operation  is  not  to  be 
discerned  but  by  means  of  some  grosser  body,  which  serves  not  for  a  pabulum  to  nourish 
the  fire,  but  for  a  vehicle  to  arrest  and  bring  it  into  view.  Which  seems  the  sole  use 
of  oil,  air,  or  any  other  thing,  that  vulgarly  passeth  for  a  pabulum  or  food  of  that 
element. 

198.  To  explain  this  matter  more  clearly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  fire,  in  order  to 
become  sensible,  must  have  some  subject  to  act  upon.  This  being  penetrated  and 
agitated  by  fire  affects  us  with  light,  heat,  or  some  other  sensible  alteration.  And  this 
subject  so  wrought  upon  may  be  called  culinary  fire.  In  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass 
opposed  to  the  sun,  there  is  real  actual  fire,  though  not  discerned  by  the  sense  till 
it  hath  somewhat  to  work  on,  and  can  shew  itself  in  its  effects,  heating,  flaming,  melt- 
ing, and  the  like.  Every  ignited  body  is,  in  the  foregoing  sense,  culinary  fire.  But 
it  will  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  convertible  into  pure  elementary  fire.  This,  for 
aught  that  appears,  maybe  ingenerable  and  incorruptible  by  the  course  of  nature.  It 
may  be  fixed  and  imprisoned  in  a  compound,§  and  yet  retain  its  nature,  though  lost  to 
sense,  and  though  it  return  into  the  invisible  elementary  mass,  upon  the  analysis  of 
the  compounded  body  :  as  is  manifest  in  the  solution  of  stone  lime  by  water. 
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1 99.  It  should  seem  therefore,  that  what  is  said  of  air's  being  the  pabulum  of  fire,  or 
being  converted  into  fire,  ought  to  be  understood  only  in  this  sense ;  to  wit,  that  air, 
being  less  gross  than  other  bodies,  is  of  a  middle  nature,  and  therefore  more  fit  to 
receive  the  impressions  of  a  fine  ethereal  fire,*  and  impart  them  to  other  things. 
According  to  the  ancients,  soul  serveth  for  a  vehicle  to  intellect,!  and  light  or  fire  for 
a  vehicle  to  the  soul ;  and,  in  like  manner,  air  may  be  supposed  a  vehicle  to  fire, 
fixing  it  in  some  degree,  and  communicating  its  effects  to  other  bodies. 

200.  The  pure  invisible  fire  or  ether  doth  permeate  all  bodies,  even  the  hardest 
and  most  solid,  as  the  diamond.  This  alone,  therefore,  cannot,  as  some  learned  men 
have  supposed,  be  the  cause  of  muscular  motion,  by  a  mere  impulse  of  the  Jierves 
communicated  from  the  brain  to  the  membranes  of  the  muscles,  and  thereby  to  the 
enclosed  ether,  whose  expansive  motion,  being  by  that  means  increased,  is  thought  to 
swell  the  muscles  and  cause  a  contraction  of  the  ileshy  fibres.  This,  it  should  seem, 
the  pure  ether  cannot  do  immediately  and  of  itself,  because,  supposing  its  expansive 
motion  to  be  increased,  it  must  still  pass  through  the  membranes,  and  consequently 
not  swell  them,  inasmuch  as  ether  is  supposed  freely  to  pervade  the  most  solid  bodies. 
It  should  seem  therefore  that  this  effect  must  be  owing,  not  to  pure  ether,  but  to  ether 
in  some  part  fixed  and  arrested  by  the  particles  of  air. 

201.  Although  this  ether  be  extremely  elastic,  yetas  itis  sometimes  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  attracted,  imprisoned,  and  retained  in  gross  bodies,^  so  we  may  suppose 
it  to  be  attracted,  and  its  expansive  force  diminished,  though  it  should  not  be  quite 
fixed,  by  the  loose  particles  of  air,  which  combining  and  cohering  therewith  may 
bring  it  down,  and  qualify  it  for  intercourse  with  grosser  things.  Pure  fire  may  be  said 
to  animate  air,  and  air  other  things.  Pure  fire  is  invisible  ;  therefore  flame  is  not  pure 
fire.  Air  is  necessary  both  to  life  and  flame.  And  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that 
air  loseth  in  the  lungs  the  power  of  feeding  flame.  Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the 
same  thing  in  air  contributes  both  to  life  and  flame.  Vital  flame  survives  culinary 
flame  in  vacuo  :  therefore  it  requires  less  of  that  thing  to  sustain  it. 

202.  What  this  may  be,  whether  some  certain  proportion,  or  some  peculiar  parts,  of 
ether,  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  thus  much  seems  plain,  that  whatever  is  ascribed  to 
acid  may  be  also  ascribed  to  fire  ot  ether.  The  particles  of  ether  fly  asunder  with  the 
greatest  force  :  therefore,  agreeably  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrine,  when  united  they 
must  attract  each  other  with  the  greatest  force.  Therefore  they  constitute  the  acid. 
For  whatsoever  strongly  attracts  and  is  attracted,  may  be  called  an  acid,  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  informs  us  in  his  tract  De  Acido.  Hence  it  should  seem  that  the  sulphur  of 
Homberg  and  the  acid  of  Sir  Isaac  are  at  bottom  one  and  the  same  thing,  to  wit,  pure 
fire  or  ether. 

203.  The  vital  flame  or  ethereal  spirit,  being  attracted  and  imprisoned  in  grosser 
bodies,  seemeth  to  be  set  free  and  carried  off,  by  the  superior  attraction  of  a  subtile 
and  pure  flame.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  lightning  kills  animals,  and  turns  spirit- 
uous liquors  vapid  in  an  instant. 

204.  Hippocrates  in  his  book  concerning  the  heart  observeth,  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  not  nourished  by  meats  and  drinks  from  the  lower  belly,  but  by  a  pure  and  luminous 
substance  darting  its  rays,  and  distributing  a  non-natural  nourishment,  as  he  terms  it, 
in  like  manner  as  that  from  the  intestines  is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  This 
luminous  non-natural  nourishment,  though  it  be  secreted  from  the  blood,  is  expressly 
said  not  to  come  from  the  lower  belly.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  he  thought  it  came  into 
the  blood,  either  by  respiration,  or  by  attraction  through  the  pores.  And  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  somewhat  igneous  or  ethereal  brought  by  the  air  into  the  blood 
seems  to  nourish,  though  not  the  soul  itself,  yet  the  interior  tunicle  of  the  soul,  the 
aurai  simplicisignem. 

205.  That  there  is  really  such  a  thing  as  vital  flame,  actually  kindled,  nourished, 
and  extinguished,  like  common  flame,  and  by  the  same  means,  is  an  opinion  of  some 
moderns,  particularly  of  Dr.  Willis  in  his  tract  De  Sanguinis  Accensione  :  that  it 
requires  constant  evantilation,  through  the  trachaea  and  pores  of  the  body  for  the  dis- 
charge of  a  fuliginous  and  excrementitious  vapour;  and  that  this  vital  flame,  being 
extremely  subtile,  might  not  be  seen  any  more  than  shining  flies  or  ignes  fatui  by 
daylight.  And  yet  it  hath  sometimes  become  visible  on  divers  persons,  of  which 
there  are  undoubted  instances.  This  is  Dr.  Willis's  notion  :  and  perhaps  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  this,  if  it  be  so  understood,  as  that  light  or  fire  might  indeed  con- 
stitute the  animal  spirit  or  immediate  vehicle  of  the  soul. 

206.  There  have  not  been  wanting  those,  who,  not  content  to  suppose  light  the  most 
pure  and  refined  of  all  corporeal  beings,  have  gone  farther,  and  bestowed  upon  it  some 
attributes  of  a  yet  higher  nature.    Jiilianus,  the  Platonic  philosopher,  as  cited  by 
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Ficinus,  saith  it  was  a  doctrine  in  the  theology  of  the  Phoenicians,  that  there  is  diffused 
throughout  the  universe  a  pellucid  and  shining  nature  pure  and  impassive,  the  act  of 
a  pure  intelligence.  And  Ficinus  himself  undertalces  to  prove,  that  light  is  incor- 
poreal, hy  several  arguments:  because  it  enlightens  and  fills  a  great  space  in  an  in- 
stant, and  without  opposition  :  because  several  lights  meet  without  resisting  each 
other :  because  light  cannot  be  defiled  by  filth  of  any  kind  ;  because  the  solar  light 
is  not  fixed  in  any  subject;  lastly,  because  it  contracts  and  expands  itself  so  easily 
without  collision,  condensation,  rarefaction,  or  delay,  throughout  the  vastest  space. 
These  reasons  are  given  by  Ficinus,  in  his  comment  on  the  first  book  of  the  second 
^neid  of  Plotinus. 

207.  But  it  is  now  well  known,  that  light  moves,  and  that  its  motion  is  not  instan- 
taneous: that  it  is  capable  of  condensation,  rarefaction,  and  collision  :  that  it  can  be 
mixed  with  other  bodies,  enter  their  composition,  and  increase  their  weight.*  All 
which  seems  sufficiently  to  overthrow  those  arguments  of  Ficinus,  and  shew  light  to  be 
corporeal.  There  appears  indeed  some  difficulty  at  first  sight,  about  the  non-resistance 
of  rays  or  particles  of  light  occurring  one  to  another,  in  all  possible  directions  or  from 
all  points.  Particularly,  if  we  suppose  the  hollow  surface  of  a  large  sphere  studded 
with  eyes  looking  inwards  one  at  another,  it  may  perhaps  seem  hard  to  conceive,  how 
distinct  rays  from  every  eye  should  arrive  at  every  other  eye  without  justling,  repelling, 
and  confounding  each  other. 

208.  But  these  difficulties  may  be  got  over  by  considering,  in  the  first  place,  that 
visible  points  are  not  mathematical  points,  and  consequently  that  we  are  not  to  suppose 
every  point  of  space  a  radiating  point.  Secondly,  by  granting  that  many  rays  do 
resist  and  intercept  each  other,  notwithstanding  which  the  act  of  vision  may  be  per- 
formed. Since  as  every  point  of  the  object  is  not  seen,  so  it  is  not  necessary  that 
rays  from  every  such  point  arrive  at  the  eye.  We  often  see  an  object,  though'more 
dimly,  when  many  rays  are  intercepted  by  a  gross  medium, 

209.  Besides,  we  may  suppose  the  particles  of  light  to  be  indefinitely  small,  that  is, 
as  small  as  we  please,  and  their  aggregate  to  bear  as  small  a  proportion  to  the  void  as 
we  please,  there  being  nothing  in  this  that  contradicts  the  phenomena.  And  there 
needs  nothing  more,  in  order  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  rays  passing  from  and  to 
all  visible  points,  although  they  be  not  incorporeal.  Suppose  a  hundred  ports  placed 
round  a  circular  sea,  and  ships  sailing  from  each  port  to  every  other  ;  the  larger  the 
sea,  and  the  smaller  the  vessels  are  supposed,  the  less  danger  will  there  be  of  their 
striking  against  each  other.  But  as  there  is  by  hypothesis  no  limited  proportion 
between  the  sea  and  the  ships,  the  void  and  solid  particles  of  light,  so  there  is  no 
difficulty  that  can  oblige  us  to  conclude  the  sun's  light  incorporeal  from  its  free 
passage  ;  especially  when  there  are  so  many  clear  proofs  of  the  contrary.  As  for  the 
difficulty,  therefore,  attending  the  supposition  of  a  sphere  studded  with  eyes  looking 
at  each  other,  this  is  removed  only  by  supposing  the  particles  of  light  exceeding  small 
relatively  to  the  empty  spaces. 

210.  Plotinus  supposeth,  that  from  the  sun's  light,  which  is  corporeal,  there  springs 
forth  another  equivocal  light  which  is  incorporeal,  and  as  it  were  the  brightness  of  the 
former.  Marcilius  Ficinus  also  observing  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Timseus  of  Plato, 
that  there  is  an  occult  fire  or  spirit  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  intimates  that 
this  same  occult  invisible  fire  or  light  is,  as  it  were,  the  sight  of  the  mundane  soul. 
And  Plotinus  in  his  fourth  .ffineid  sheweth  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  world  seeth 
itself  and  all  its  parts.  The  Platonic  philosophers  do  wonderfully  refine  upon  light, 
and  soar  very  high  :  from  coal  to  flame  ;  from  flame  to  light:  from  this  visible  light  to 
the  occult  light  of  the  celestial  or  mundane  soul,  which  they  supposed  to  pervade  and 
agitate  the  substance  of  the  universe  by  its  vigorous  and  expansive  motion. 

211.  If  we  may  believe  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Pythagorean  philosophers  thought 
there  was  a  certain  pure  heat  or  fire,  which  had  somewhat  Divine  in  it,  by  the  partici- 
pation whereof  men  became  allied  to  the  gods.  And  according  to  the  Platonist,  heaven 
is  not  defined  so  much  by  its  local  situation,  as  by  its  purity.  The  purest  and  most 
excellent  fire,  that  is  heaven,  saith  Ficinus.  And  again,  the  hidden  fire  that  every 
where  exerts  itself,  he  calls  celestial.  lie  represents  fire  as  most  powerful  and  active, 
dividing  all  things,  alhorring  all  composition  or  mixture  with  other  bodies.  And,  as 
soon  as  it  gets  free,  relapsing  instantly  into  the  common  mass  of  celestial  fire,  which  is 
every  where  present  and  latent. 

212.  This  is  the  general  source  of  life,  spirit,  and  strength,  and  therefore,  of  health 
to  all  animals,  who  constantly  receive  its  illapses  clothed  in  air,  through  the  lungs  and 
pores  of  the  liody.  The  same  spirit  imprisoned  in  food  and  medicines,  is  conveyed 
into  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  the  lacteal?,  circulated  and  secreted  by  the  several 
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ducts,  and  distributed  throughout  the  system.*  Plato  in  Iiis  Timaeus,  enumerating 
the  ignited  juices,  names  wine  in  the  first  place,  and  tar  in  the  second.  But  wine  is 
pressed  from  tiie  grape,  and  fermented  by  human  industry.  Therefore  of  all  ignited 
juices  purely  natural,  tar  or  resin  must  in  his  account  be  esteemed  the  first. 

213.  Tile  vivifying  luminous  ether  exists  in  all- places,  even  the  darkest  caverns,  as 
is  evident  from  hence,  that  many  animals  see  in  those  dark  places,  and  that  fire  may 
be  kindled  in  them  by  the  collision  or  attrition  of  bodies.  It  is  also  Imown  that  certain 
persons  liave  fits  of  seeing  in  the  dark.  Tiberius  was  said  to  have  had  this  faculty  or 
distemper.  I  myself  knew  an  ingenious  man  who  had  experienced  it  several  times  in 
himself.  And  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  tract  De  Sanguinis  Accensione,  mentions  another  of 
his  own  knowledge.  This  luminous  ether  or  spirit  is  therefore  said  by  Virgil,  to 
nourish  or  cherish  the  innermost  earth,  as  well  as  the  heavens  and  celestial  bodies. 

Priucipo  caelum  ac  terras,  campoaque  liquentes. 
Lucentemque  globum  Lunas,  Titaniaque  aslra 
SpirituB  intuB  alit. 

214.  The  principles  of  motion  and  vegetation  in  living  bodies  seem  to  be  delibera- 
tions from  tlie  invisible  fire  or  spirit  of  the  universe  :t  wbich  though  present  to  all 
things,  is  not  nevertheless  one  way  received  by  all ;  but  variously  imbibed,  attracted, 
and  secreted,  by  the  fine  capillaries,  and  exquisite  strainers  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and 
animals,  whereby  it  becomes  mixed  and  detained  in  their  juices. 

215.  It  hath  been  thought  by  some  observers  of  nature  that  the  tine  glandular  vessels 
admit  from  the  common  mass  of  the  blood  only  such  juices  as  are  homogeneous  to 
those  with  which  they  were  originally  imbued.  How  they  came  to  be  so  imbued  doth 
not  appear.  But  thus  much  is  plain  j  that  fine  tubes  attract  fluids,  that  the  glands  are 
fine  tubes,  and  that  they  attract  very  different  juices  from  the  common  mass.  The 
same  holds  also  with  regard  to  the  capillary  vessels  of  vegetables, J  it  being  evident 
that  through  the  fine  strainers  in  the  leaves  and  all  over  the  body  of  the  plant,  there 
be  juices  or  fluids  of  a  particular  kind  drawn  in,  and  separated  from  the  common  mass 
of  air  and  light.  And  that  the  most  elaborate  spirit,  whereon  the  character  or  distin- 
guishing virtue  and  properties  of  the  plant  depend,  is  of  a  luminous  and  volatile 
nature,§  being  lost  or  escaping  into  air  or  ether,  from  essential  oils  and  odoriferous 
waters,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  them. 

216.  As  different  kinds  of  secreted  light  or  fire  produce  different  essences,  virtues, 
or  specific  properties,  so  also  different  degrees  of  heat  produce  different  effects.  Thus 
one  degree  of  heat  keeps  the  blood  from  coagulating,  and  another  degree  coagulates 
the  blood.  Thus  a  more  violent  fire  hath  been  observed  to  set  free  and  carry  off  that 
very  light,  which  a  more  moderate  fire  had  introduced  and  fixed  in  the  calcined  regulus 
of  antimony.  In  like  manner,  one  kind  or  quantity  of  this  ethei-eal  fiery  spirit  may  be 
congenial  and  friendly  to  the  spirits  of  a  man,  while  another  may  be  noxious. 

217.  And  experience  sheweth  this  to  be  true.  For  the  fermented  spirit  of  wine  or 
other  liquors  produceth  irregular  motions,  and  subsequent  depressions  in  the  animal 
spirits.  Whereas  the  luminous  spirit  lodged  and  detained  in  the  native  balsam  of 
pines  and  firs,  is  of  a  nature  so  mild,  and  benign,  and  proportioned  to  the  human  con- 
stitution, as  to  warm  without  heating,  to  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  and  to  produce  a 
calm  and  steady  joy  like  the  effect  of  good  news,  without  that  sinking  of  spirits  which 
is  a  subsequent  effect  of  all  fermented  cordials.  I  may  add,  without  all  other  incon- 
venience, except  that  it  may  like  any  other  medicine  be  ieken  in  too  great  a  quantity 
for  a  nice  stomach.  In  which  case  it  may  be  right  to  lessen  the  dose,  or  to  take  it 
only  once  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  empty,  going  to  bed  (when  it  is  found  to  be 
least  offensive),  or  even  to  suspend  the  taking  of  it  for  a  time,  till  nature  shall  seem  to 
crave  it,  and  rejoice  in  its  benign  and  comfortable  spirit. 

218.  Tar  water  serving  as  a  vehicle  to  this  spirit  is  both  diuretic  and  diaphoretic, 
but  seems  to  work  its  principal  effect  by  assisting  the  vis  vitee,  as  an  alterative  and 
cordial,  enabling  nature,  by  an  accession  of  congenial  spirit,  to  assimilate  that  which 
could  not  be  assimilated  by  her  proper  force,  and  so  to  subdue  the/ome«  morbi.  And 
this  should  seem  in  most  cases  the  best  and  safest  course.  Great  evacuations  weaken 
nature  as  well  as  the  disease.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  who  use  salivations  and 
copious  bleedings,  may,  though  they  should  recover  of  the  distemper,  in  their  whole 
life  be  never  able  to  recover  of  the  remedies. 

219.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  chronical  cases  there  is  no  need  of  time  to  complete  a 
cure,  and  yet  I  have  known  this  tar  water  in  disorders  of  the  lungs  and  stomach  to 
prove  a  very  speedy  remedy,  and  to  allay  the  anxiety  and  heat  of  a  fever  In  an  instant, 
giving  ease  and  spirits  to  the  patient.  This  I  have  often  experienced,  not  without 
surprise  at  seeing  these  salutary  effects  follow  so  immediately  in  a  fever  on  taking  a 
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glass  of  tar  water.    Such  is  the  force  of  these  active  vivifying  principles  contained  in 
this  balsam. 

220.  Force  or  power,  strictly  speaking,  is  in  the  agent  alone  who  imparts  an  equivo- 
cal force  to  the  invisible  elementary  fire,  or  animal  spirit  of  the  world,*  and  this  to  the 
ignited  body  or  visible  flame,  which  produceth  the  sense  of  light  and  heat.  In  this 
chain  the  first  and  last  links  are  allowed  to  be  incorporeal :  the  two  intermediate  are 
corporeal,  being  capable  of  motion,  rarefaction,  gravity,  and  other  qualities  of  bodies. 
It  is  fit  to  distinguish  these  things,  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity  concerning  the  nature 
of  fire. 

221.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Optics,  asks.  Is  not  fire  a  body  heated  so  hot  as  to 
emit  light  copiously?  for  what  else,  adds  he,  is  a  red-hot  iron  than  firel  Now  it 
should  seem,  that  to  define  fire  by  heat,  would  be  to  explain  a  thing  by  itself.  A  body 
heated  so  hot  as  to  emit  light  is  an  ignited  body,  that  is,  hath  fire  in  it,  is  penetrated 
and  agitated  by  fire,  but  is  not  itself  fire.  And  although  it  should  in  the  third  fore- 
going acceptation,  or  vulgar  sense  pass  for  fire,  yet  it  is  not  the  pure  elementary  firef 
in  the  second  or  philosophic  sense,  such  as  was  understood  by  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
and  such  as  is  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass  ;  much  less  is  it  the  vis,  force, 
or  power  of  burning,  destroying,  calcining,  melting,  vitrifying,  and  raising  the  percep- 
tions of  light  and  heat.  This  is  truly  and  really  in  the  incorporeal  agent,  and  not  in 
the  vital  spirit  of  the  universe.  Motion,  and  even  power  in  an  equivocal  sense,  may 
te  found  in  this  pure  ethereal  spirit,  which  ignites  bodies,  but  is  not  itself  the  ignited 
body,  being  an  instrument  or  medium  by  which  the  real  agent  doth  operate  on  grosser 
bodies.J 

222.  It  hath  been  shewed  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Optics,  that  light  is  not  reflected  by 
impinging  on  bodies,  but  by  some  other  cause.  And  to  him  it  seems  probable,  that  as 
many  rays  as  impinge  on  the  solid  parts  of  bodies,  are  not  reflected,  but  stifled  and 
retained  in  the  bodies.  And  it  is  certain,  that  great  porosity  of  all  known  bodies  affords 
room  for  much  of  this  light  or  fire  to  be  lodged  therein.  Gold  itself,  the  most  solid  of 
all  metals,  seems  to  have  far  more  pores  than  solid  parts,  from  water  being  pressed 
through  it  in  the  Florentine  experiment,  from  magnetic  effluvia  passing,  and  from 
mercury  entering,  its  pores  so  freely.  And  it  is  admitted  that  water  though  im- 
possible to  be  compressed  hath  at  least  forty  times  more  pores  than  solid  parts. 
And  as  acid  particles,  joined  with  those  of  earth  in  certain  proportions,  are  so  closely 
united  with  them  as  to  be  quite  hid  and  lost  to  all  appearance,  as  in  mercurius  dulcis 
and  common  sulphur,  so  also  may  we  conceive  the  particles  of  light  or  fire  to  be 
absorbed  and  latent  in  grosser  bodies. 

223.  It  is  the  opiuionof  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  somewhat  unknown  remains  in  vacuo, 
when  the  airis  exhausted.  This  unknown  medium  he  calls  ether.  He  supposeth  it  to 
be  more  subtile  in  its  nature,  and  more  swift  in  its  motion,  than  light,  freely  to  pervade 
all  bodies,  and  by  its  immense  elasticity  to  be  expanded  throughout  all  the  heavens. 
Its  density  is  supposed  greater  in  free  and  open  spaces,  than  within  the  pores  of  com- 
pact bodies.  And,  in  passing  from  the  celestial  bodies  to  great  distances,  it  is  supposed 
to  grow  denser  and  denser  continually  ;  and  thereby  cause  those  great  bodies  to  gravi- 
tate towards  one  another,  and  their  respective  parts  towards  their  centres,  every  body 
endeavouring  to  pass  from  the  denser  parts  of  the  medium  towards  the  rarer. 

224.  The  extreme  minuteness  of  the  parts  of  this  medium  and  the  velocity  of  their 
motion,  together  with  its  gravity,  density,  and  elastic  force,  are  thought  to  qualify  it 
for  being  the  cause  of  all  the  natural  motions  in  the  universe.  To  this  cause  are 
ascribed  the  gravity  and  cohesion  of  bodies.  The  refraction  of  light  is  also  thought  to 
proceed  from  the  different  density  and  elastic  force  of  this  ethereal  medium  in  differ- 
ent places.  The  vibrations  of  this  medium  alternately  concurring  with,  or  obstructing 
the  motions  of  the  rays  of  light,  are  supposed  to  produce  the  fits  of  easy  reflection  and 
transmission.  Light  by  the  vibrations  of  this  medium  is  thought  to  communicate  heat 
to  bodies.  Animal  motion  and  sensation  are  also  accounted  for  by  the  vibrating 
motions  of  this  ethereal  medium,  propagated  through  the  solid  capillaments  of  the 
nerves.  In  a  word,  all  the  phenomena  and  properties  of  bodies,  that  were  before 
attributed  to  attraction,  upon  later  thoughts  seem  ascribed  to  this  ether,  together  with 
the  various  attractions  themselves. 

225.  But  in  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  fits  (as  they  are  called)  of  easy 
transmission  and  reflection  seem  as  well  accounted  for  by  vibrations  excited  in  bodies  by 
the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  refraction  of  light  by  the  attraction  of  bodies.  To  explain 
the  vibrations  of  light  by  those  of  a  more  subtile  medium,  seems  an  uncouth  explication. 
And  gravity  seems  not  an  effect  of  the  density  and  elasticity  of  ether,  but  rather  to  be 
produced  by  some  other  cause:  which  Sir  Isaac  himself  insinuates  to  have  been  the 
opinion  ?ven  of  those  ancients  who  took  vacuum,  atoms,  and  the  gravity  of  atoms,  fqy 
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the  principles  of  their  philosophy,  tacitly  attributing  (as  he  well  observes)  gravity  to 
some  other  cause  distinct  from  matter,  from  atoms,  and  consequently  from  that 
homogeneous  ether  or  elastic  fluid.  The  elasticity  of  which  fluid  is  supposed  to  depend 
upon,  to  be  defined  and  measured  by,  its  density  ;  and  this  by  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  one  particle,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  particles  contained  in  a  given  space  ;  and 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  one  particle  to  be  determined  by  its  gravity.  Should  not 
therefore  gravity  seem  the  original  property  and  first  supposed  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  force  be  considered  as  prescinded  from  gravity  and  matter,  and  as  existing  only  in 
points  or  centres,  what  can  this  amount  to  but  an  abstract,  spiritual,  incorporeal 
force  7 

226.  It  doth  not  seem  necessary,  from  the  phenomena,  to  suppose  any  medium  more 
active  and  subtile  than  light  or  fire.  Light  being  allowed  to  move  at  the  rate  of  about 
ten  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute,  what  occasion  is  there  to  conceive  another  medium 
of  still  smaller  and  more  moveable  parts?  Light  or  fire  seems  the  same  with  ether.  So 
the  ancients  understood,  and  so  the  Greek  word  implies.  It  pervades  all  things,*  is 
every  where  present.  And  this  same  subtile  medium,  according  to  its  various  quantities, 
motions,  and  determinations,  sheweth  itself  in  different  effects  or  appearances,  and  is 
ether,  light,  or  fire. 

227.  The  particles  of  ether  fly  asunder  with  the  greatest  force,  therefore  when  united 
they  must  (according  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine)  attract  each  other  with  the  greatest 
force;  therefore  they  are  acids  or  constitute  the  acid  ;t  but  this  united  with  earthy 
parts  maketh  alkali,  as  Sir  Isaac  teacheth  in  his  tract  De  Acido  ;  alkali,  as  appears  in 
cantharides  and  lixivial  salts,  is  a  caustic ;  caustics  are  fire ;  therefore  acid  is  fire  j 
therefore  ether  is  fire  ;  and  if  fire,  light.  We  are  not  therefore  obliged  to  admit  a 
new  medium  distinct  from  light,  and  of  a  finer  and  more  exquisite  substance,  for  the 
explication  of  phenomena  which  appear  to  be  as  well  explained  without  it.  How  can 
the  density  or  elasticity  of  ether  account  for  the  rapid  flight  of  a  ray  of  light  from  the 
sun,  still  swifter  as  it  goes  farther  from  the  sun  ?  Or  how  can  it  account  for  the  various 
motions  and  attractions  of  different  bodies  1  Wliy  oil  and  water,  mercury  and  iron, 
repel,  or  why  other  bodies  attract  each  other  ?  Or  why  a  particle  of  light  shoiild  repel 
on  one  side  and  attract  on  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  islandic  crystal  ?  To  explain 
cohesion  by  hamate  atoms  is  accounted  ignotum  per  ignotius.  And  is  it  not  as  much  so 
to  account  for  the  gravity  of  bodies  by  the  elasticity  of  ether? 

228.  It  is  one  thing  to  arrive  at  general  laws  of  nature  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
phenomena;  and  another  to  frame  an  hypothesis,  and  from  thence  deduce  the  pheno- 
mena. Those  who  suppose  epicycles,  and  by  them  explain  the  motions  and  appear- 
ances of  the  planets,  may  not  therefore  be  thought  to  have  discovered  principles  true 
in  fact  and  nature.  And  albeit  we  may  from  the  premises  infer  a  conclusion,  it  will  not 
follow,  that  we  can  argue  reciprocally,  and  from  the  conclusion  infer  the  premises. 
Fur  instance,  supposing  an  elastic  fluid,  whose  constituent  minute  particles  are  equidi- 
stant from  each  other,  and  of  equal  densities  and  diameters,  and  recede  one  from 
another  with  a  centrifugal  force  which  is  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  centres,  and 
admitting  that  from  such  supposition  it  must  follow,  that  the  density  and  elastic  force 
of  such  fluid  are  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  space  it  occupies  when  compressed  by 
any  force,  yet  we  cannot  reciprocally  infer,  that  a  fluid  endued  with  this  property  must 
therefore  consist  of  such  supposed  equal  particles  :  for  it  would  then  follow,  that  the 
constituent  particles  of  air  were  of  equal  densities  and  diameters  ;  whereas  it  is  certain, 
that  air  is  an  heterogeneous  mass,  containing  in  its  composition  an  infinite  variety  of 
exhalations,  from  the  different  bodies  which  make  up  this  terraqueous  globe. 

229.  The  phenomena  of  light,  animal  spirit,  muscular  motion,  fermentation,  vege- 
tation, and  other  natural  operations,  seem  to  require  nothing  more  than  the  intellectual 
and  artificial  fire  of  Heraclitus,  Hippocrates,  the  Stoics, J  and  other  ancients.  Intellect, 
superadded  to  ethereal  spirit,  fire,  or  light,  moves,  and  moves  regularly,  proceeding, 
in  a  method,  as  the  Stoics,  or  increasing  and  diminishing  by  measure,  as  Heraclitus 
expressed  it.  The  Stoics  held  that  fire  comprehended  and  included  the  spermatic 
reasons  or  forms  (Xoyouf  crirsj/MaT/xoM)  of  all  natural  things.  As  the  forms  of  things 
have  their  ideal  existence  in  the  intellect,  so  it  should  seem  that  seminal  principles 
have  their  natural  existence  in  the  light,§  a  medium  consisting  of  heterogeneous  parts, 
ditiering  from  each  other  in  divers  qualities  that  appear  to  sense,  and  not  improbably 
having  many  original  properties,  attractions,  repulsions,  and  motions,  the  laws  and 
natures  whereof  are  indiscernible  to  us,  otherwise  than  in  their  remote  effects.  And 
this  animated  heterogeneous  fire  should  seem  a  more  adequate  cause,  whereby  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  nature,  than  one  uniform  ethereal  medium. 

230.  Aristotle,  indeed,  excepts  against  the  elements  being  animated.    Yet  nothing 
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hinders  why  that  power  of  the  soul,  styled  by  him  xtmrm,  or  locomotive,  may 
not  reside  therein,  under  the  direction  of  an  intellect,  in  such  sense  and  as  properly  as 
it  is  said  to  reside  in  animal  bodies.  It  must  nevertheless  he  owned,  that  albeit  that 
philosopher  acknowledgeth  a  Divine  force  or  energy  in  fire,  yet  to  say  that  fire  is  alive, 
or  that  having  a  soul  it  should  not  be  alive,  seem  to  him  equally  absurd.  See  his  second 
book  De  Partibus  Animalium. 

231.  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  to  be  regarded  as  laws  of  motion,  and 
these  only  as  rules  or  methods  observed  in  the  productions  of  natural  effects,  the 
efiicient  and  final  causes  whereof  are  not  of  mechanical  consideration.  Certainly,  if 
the  explaining  a  phenomenon  be  to  assign  its  proper  efficient  and  final  cause,*  it  should 
seem  the  mechanical  philosophers  never  explained  any  thing;  their  province  being 
only  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  the  general  rules  and  methods  of  motion, 
and  to  account  for  particular  phenomena  by  reducing  them  under,  or  shewing  their 
conformity  to,  such  general  rules. 

232.  Some  corpuscularian  philosophers  of  the  last  age,  have  indeed  attempted  to 
explain  the  tbrmation  of  this  world  and  its  phenomena,  by  a  few  simple  laws  of 
mechanism.  But  if  we  consider  the  various  productions  of  nature,  in  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  parts  of  the  creation,  I  believe  we  shall  see  cause  to  affirm,  that 
not  any  one  of  them  has  hitherto  been,  or  can  be,  accounted  for  on  principles  merely 
mechanical ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  vain  and  imaginary,  than  to  suppose  with 
Descartes,  that  merely  from  a  circular  motion's  being  impressed  by  the  supreme  Agent 
on  the  particles  of  extended  substance,  the  whole  world  with  all  its  several  parts, 
appurtenances,  and  phenomena,  might  be  produced,  by  a  necessary  consequence  from 
the  laws  of  motion. 

233.  Others  suppose  that  God  did  more  at  the  beginning,  having  then  made  the 
seeds  of  all  vegetables  and  animals,  containing  their  solid  organical  parts  in  miniature, 
the  gradual  filling  and  evolution  of  which,  by  the  influx  of  proper  juices,  doth  consti- 
tute the  generation  and  growth  of  a  living  body.  .So  that  the  artificial  structure  of 
plants  and  animals  daily  generated,  requires  no  present  exercise  of  art  to  produce  it, 
having  been  already  framed  at  the  origin  of  the  world,  which  with  all  its  parts  hath 
ever  since  subsisted;  going  like  a  clock  or  machine  by  itself,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  without  the  immediate  hand  of  the  artist.  But  bow  can  this  hypothesis  explain 
the  blended  features  of  different  species  in  mules  and  other  mongrels  ?  or  the  parts 
added  or  changed,  and  sometimes  whole  limbs  lost,  by  marking  in  the  womb  ?  or  how 
can  it  account  for  the  resurrection  of  a  tree  from  its  stump,  or  the  vegetative  power  in 
its  cuttings  ;  in  which  cases  we  must  necessarily  conceive  something  more  than  the 
mere  evolution  of  a  seed. 

234.  Mechanical  laws  of  nature  or  motion  directus  how  to  act,  and  teach  us  what  to 
expect.  Where  intellect  presides  there  will  be  method  and  order,  and  therefore  rules, 
which  if  not  stated  and  constant,  would  cease  to  be  rules.  There  is  therefore  aconstancy 
in  things,  which  is  styled  the  course  of  nature.f  All  the  phenomena  in  nature  are 
produced  by  motion.  There  appears  a  uniform  working  in  things  great  and  small,  by 
attracting  and  repelling  forces.  But  the  particular  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are 
various.  Nor  are  we  concerned  at  all  about  the  forces,  neither  can  we  know  or  measure 
them  otherwise  than  by  their  effects,  that  is  to  say,  the  motions,  which  motions  only, 
and  not  the  forces,  are  indeed  in  the  bodies.|  Bodies  are  moved  to  or  from  each  other, 
and  this  is  performed  according  to  diflisrent  laws.  The  natural  or  mechanic  philoso- 
pher endeavours  to  discover  those  laws  by  experiment  and  reasoning.  But  what  is  said 
of  forces  residing  in  bodies,  whether  attracting  or  repelling,  is  to  be  regarded  only  as 
a  mechanical  hypothesis,  and  not  as  any  thing  really  existing  in  nature. 

235.  We  are  not  therefore  seriously  to  suppose  with  certain  mechanic  philosophers, 
that  the  minute  particles  of  bodies  have  real  forces  or  powers,  by  which  they  act  on 
each  other,  to  produce  the  various  phenomena  in  nature.  The  minute  corpuscles 
are  impelled  and  directed,  that  is  to  say,  moved  to  and  from  each  other,  according  to 
various  rules  or  laws  of  motion.  The  laws  of  gravity,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  are 
divers.  And  it  is  not  known,  what  other  different  rules  or  laws  of  motion  might  be 
established  by  the  Author  of  nature.  Some  bodies  approach  together,  others  fly 
asunder,  and  perhaps  some  others  do  neither.  When  salt  of  tartar  Aov/sper  deliguiiim, 
it  is  visible  that  the  particles  of  water  floating  in  the  air  are  moved  towards  the 
particles  of  salt,  and  joined  with  them.  And  when  we  behold  vulgar  salt  not  to  flow 
per  delipmtm,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  same  law  of  nature  and  motion  doth  not 
obtain  between  its  particles  and  those  of  the  floating  vapours  1  A  drop  of  water  assumes 
a  round  figure,  because  its  parts  are  moved  towards  each  other.  But  the  particles  of  oil 
and  vinegar  have  no  such  disposition  to  unite.  And  when  flies  walk  in  watef  without  wet- 
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ting  their  feet,  it  is  attributed  to  a  repelling  force  or  faculty  in  the  flies'  feet.    But  this 
is  obscure,  though  the  phenomenon  be  plain. 

236.  It  is  not  improbable,  and  seems  not  unsupported  by  experiments,  that  as  in 
algebra,  where  positive  quantities  cease  there  negative  begin,  even  so  in  mechanics, 
where  attracting  forces  cease  their  repelling  forces  begin  :  or  (to  ex[>ress  it  more 
properly)  where  bodies  cease  to  be  moved  towards,  they  begin  to  be  moved  from,  each 
other.  This  Sir  Isaac  Newton  infers  from  the  production  of  air  and  vapours,  whose 
particles  fly  asunder  with  such  vehement  force.  We  behold  iron  move  towards  the 
loadstone,  straws  towards  amber,  heavy  bodies  towards  the  earth.  The  laws  of  these 
motions  are  various.  And  when  it  is  said,  that  all  the  motions  and  changes  in  the 
great  world  arise  from  attraction  :  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  the  motion  of  water,  the 
descent  of  heavy,  and  the  ascent  of  light  bodies,  being  all  ascribed  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple :  when  from  insensible  attractions  of  most  minute  particles  at  the  smallest  dis- 
tance, are  derived  cohesion,  dissolution,  coagulation,  animal  secretion,  fermentation, 
and  all  chemical  operations;  and  when  it  is  said,  that  without  such  principles  there 
never  would  have  been  any  motion  in  the  world,  and  without  the  continuance  thereof 
all  motion  would  cease;  in  all  this  we  know  or  understand  no  more,  than  that  bodies 
are  moved  according  to  a  certain  order,  and  that  they  do  not  move  themselves. 

237.  So  likewise,  how  to  explain  all  those  various  motions  and  effects,  by  the  density 
and  elasticity  of  ether,  seems  incomprehensible.*  For  instance,  why  should  the  acid 
particles  draw  those  of  water  and  repel  each  other?  Why  should  some  salts  attract 
vapours  in  the  air,  and  others  not?  Why  should  the  particles  of  common  salt  repel 
each  other,  so  as  not  to  subside  in  water  1  Why  should  the  most  repellent  particles  be 
the  most  attractive  upon  contact  ?  Or  why  should  the  repellent  begin  where  the 
attractive  faculty  leaves  off?  These,  and  numberless  other  effects,  seem  inexplicable 
on  mechanical  principles,  or  otherwise  than  by  recourse  to  a  mind  or  spiritual  agent.t 
Nor  will  it  suffice  from  present  phenomena  and  effects,  through  a  chain  of  natural 
causes  and  subordinate  blind  agents,  to  trace  a  Divine  intellect  as  the  remote  original 
cause,  that  first  created  the  world,  and  then  set  it  a  going.  We  cannot  make  even 
one  single  step  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  without  admitting  the  immediate 
presence  and  immediate  action  of  an  incorporeal  agent,  who  connects,  moves,  and  dis- 
poses all  things,  according  to  such  rules,  and  for  such  purposes,  as  seem  good  to  him. 

238.  It  is  an  old  opinion  adopted  by  the  moderns,  that  the  elements  and  other 
natural  bodies  are  changed  each  into  other.t  Now,  as  the  particles  of  different  bodies 
are  agitated  by  different  forces,  attracting  and  repelling,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
are  moved  by  different  laws,  how  can  these  forces  or  laws  be  changed,  and  this  change 
accounted  for  by  an  elastic  ether  ?  Such  a  medium  distinct  from  light  or  fire  seemeth 
not  to  be  made  out  by  any  proof,  nor  to  be  of  any  use  in  explaining  the  phenomena. 
But  if  there  be  any  medium  employed,  as  a  subordinate  cause  or  Instrument  in  attrac- 
tion, it  would  rather  seem  to  be  light  ;§  since  by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Boyle's  amber, 
that  shewed  no  sign  of  attraction  in  the  shade,  being  placed  where  the  sunbeams  shone 
upon  it,  immediately  attracted  light  bodies.  Besides,  it  hath  been  discovered  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  an  admirable  discovery  it  was,  that  light  is  an  heterogeneous 
medium,  consisting  of  particles  endued  with  original  distinct  properties.^  And  upon 
these,  if  I  may  venture  to  give  my  conjectures,  it  seemeth  probable  the  specific  pro- 
perties of  bodies,  and  the  force  of  specific  medicines,  may  depend.  Different  sides  of 
the  same  ray  shall,  one  approach  and  the  other  recede  from  the  islandic  crystal ;  can 
this  be  accounted  for  by  the  elasticity  of  a  fine  medium,  or  by  the  general  laws  of 
motion,  or  by  any  mechanical  principles  whatever?  And  if  not,  what  should  hinder  but 
there  may  be  specific  medicines,  whose  operation  depends  not  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, how  much  soever  that  notion  hath  been  exploded  of  late  years  ? 

239.  Why  may  we  not  suppose  certain  idiosyncrasies,  sympathies,  oppositions,  in  the 
solids  or  fluids  or  animal  spirit  of  a  human  body,  with  regard  to  the  fine  insensible  parts 
of  minerals  or  vegetables,  impregnated  by  rays  of  light  of  different  properties,  not  de- 
pending on  the  different  size,  figure,  number,  solidity,  or  weight,  of  those  particles, 
nor  on  the  general  laws  of  motion,  nor  on  the  density  or  elasticity  of  a  medium,  but 
merely  and  altogether  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Creator,  in  the  original  formation 
of  things  ?  From  whence  divers  unaccountable  and  unforeseen  motions  may  arise  in  the 
animal  economy;  from  whence  also  various  peculiar  and  specific  virtues  may  be  con- 
ceived to  arise,  residing  in  certain  medicines,  and  not  to  be  explained  by  mechanical 
principles.  For  although  the  general  known  laws  of  motion  are  to  be  deemed 
mechanical,  yet  peculiar  motions  of  the  insensible  parts,  and  peculiar  properties  de- 
pending thereon,  are  occult  and  specific. 

240.  The  words  attraction  and  repulsion  may,  in  compliance  with  custom,  be  used 
where,  accurately  speaking,  motion  alone  is  meant.    And  in  that  sense  it  may  be  said 
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that  peculiar  attractions  or  repulsions  in  the  parts  are  attended  with  specific  properties 
in  the  whole.  The  particles  of  light  are  vehemently  moved i  to  or  from,  retained,  or 
rejected  by,  objects  :  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
the  particles  of  acids  are  endued  fwith  igreat  attractive  force,*  wherein  their  activity 
consists ;  whence  fermentation  and  dissolution  ;  and  that  the  most  repellent  are,  upon 
contact,  the  most  attracting  particles. 

241.  Gravity  and  fermentation  are  received  for  two  most  extensive  principles.  From 
fermentationjare  derived  the  motion  and  warmth  of  the  heart  and  blood  in  animals,  sub- 
terraneous heat,  fires,  and  earthquakes,  meteors,  and  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  And, 
that  attracting  and  repelling  forces  operate  in  the  nutrition  and  dissolution  of  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies,  is  the  doctrine  both  of  Hippocrates  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The 
former  of  these  celebrated  authors,  in  his  treatise  concerning  Diet  or  Regimen, 
observes  that  in  the  nourishment  of  man,  one  part  repels  and  another  attracts.  And 
again  in  the  same  treatise,  two  carpenters  saith  he,  saw  a  piece  of  timber  :  one  draws, 
the  other  pushes :  these  two  actions  tend  to  one  and  the  same  end,  though  in  a  contrary 
direction,  one  up,  the  other  down  :  this  imitates  the  nature  of  man  :  imiifxa  tJ  iJ,h 

SXxEi    TO    S'E   oidEEt. 

242.  It  is  the  general  maxim  of  Hippocrates,  that  the  manner  wherein  nature  acts 
consisteth  in  attracting  what  is  meet  and  good,  and  in  repelling  what  is  disagreeable  or 
hurtful.  He  makes  the  whole  of  the  animal  economy  to  be  administered  by  the 
faculties  or  powers  of  nature.  Nature  alone,  saith  he,  sufBceth  for  all  things  to 
animals.  She  knows  of  herself  what  is  necessary  for  them.  Whence  it  is  plain  he 
means  a  conscious  intelligent  nature,  that  presides  and  moves  the  ethereal  spirit.  And 
though  he  declares  all  things  are  accomplished  on  man  by  necessity,  yet  it  is 
not  a  blind  fate  or  chain  of  mere  corporeal  causes,  but  a  Divine  necessity,  as  he  him- 
self expressly  calls  it.  And  what  is  this  but  an  overruling  intelligent  power  that  dis- 
poseth  of  all  things  ? 

243.  Attraction  cannot  produce,  and  in  that  sense  account  for,  the  phenomena,  being 
itself  one  of  the  phenomena  produced  and  to  be  accounted  for.f  Attraction  is  per- 
formed by  different  laws,  and  cannot  therefore  in  all  cases  be  the  eflfect  of  the  elasticity 
of  one  uniform  medium.  The  phenomena  of  electrical  bodies,  the  laws  and  variations 
of  magnetism,  and,  not  to  mention  other  kinds,  even  gravity,  are  not  explained  by 
elasticity,  a  phenomenon  not  less  obscure  than  itself.  But  then,  although  it  shew  not 
the  agent,  yet  it  sheweth  a  rule  and  analogy  in  nature,  to  say,  that  the  solid  parts  of 
animals  are  endued  with  attractive  powers  whereby  from  contiguous  fluids  they  draw 
like  to  like  ;  and  that  glands  have  peculiar  powers  attractive  of  peculier  juices.|| 
Nature  seems  better  known  and  explained  by  attractions  and  repulsions,  than  by 
those  other  mechanical  principles  of  size,  figure,  and  the  like  ;  that  is,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  than  Descartes.  And  natural  philosophers  excel,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  methods  observed  by  the  Author  of  nature. 

244.  The  size  and  shape  of  particles  and  general  laws  of  motion  can  never  explain 
the  secretions  without  the  help  of  attraction,  obscure  perhaps  as  to  its  cause,  but  clear 
as  a  law.  Numberless  instances  of  this  might  be  given.  Lemery  the  younger  thought 
himself  obliged  to  suppose,  the  particles  of  light  or  fire  (contrary  to  all  reason)  to  be 
of  a  very  gross  kind,  even  greater  than  the  pores  of  the  burnt  limestone,  in  order  to 
account  for  their  being  detained  or  imprisoned  therein  ;  but  this  phenomenon  is  easily 
reduced  to  attraction.  There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  the  like  cases.  The 
activity  and  force  of  ethereal  spirit  or  fire  by  the  laws  of  attraction,  is  imparted  to 
grosser  particles,§  and  thereby  wonderfully  supports  the  economy  of  living  bodies.  By 
such  peculiar  compositions  and  attractions  it  seems  to  be  effected,  that  denser  fluids 
can  pass  where  air  itself  cannot  (as  oil  through  leather),  and  therefore  through  the 
nicest  and  finest  strainers  of  an  animal  or  vegetable. 

245.  The  ancients  had  some  general  conception  of  attracting  and  repelling  powers  as 
natural  principles.**  Galiliei  had  particularly  considered  the  attraction  of  gravity,  and 
made  some  discovery  of  the  laws  thereof.  But  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  his  singular 
penetration,  profound  knowledge  in  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  great  exactness  in 
experiments,  hath  cast  a  new  light  on  natural  science.  The  laws  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  were  in  many  instances  discovered,  and  first  discovered  by  him.  He  shewed 
their  general  extent,  and  therewith,  as  with  a  key,  opened  several  deep  secrets  of 
nature,  in  the  knowledge  whereof  he  seems  to  have  made  a  greater  progress,  than  all 
the  sects  of  corpuscularians  together  had  done  before  him.  Nevertheless,  the  prin- 
ciple of  attraction  itself  is  not  to  be  explained  by  physical  or  corporeal  causes. 

246.  The  Cartesians  attempted  to  explain  it  by  the  nisus  of  a  subtile  element, 
receding  from  the  centre  of  its  motion,  and  impelling  grosser  bodies  towards  it.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  in  his  later  thoughts  seems  (as  was  before  observed)  to  have  adopted 
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somewhat  not  altogether  foreign  from  this  notion,  ascribing  that  to  his  elastic  medium 
which  Descartes  did  to  his  second  element.*  But  the  great  men  of  antiquity  resolved 
gravity  into  the  immediate  action  of  an  intelligent  incorporeal  being.  To  which  also 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  attests  and  subscribes,  although  he  may  perhaps  sometimes 
be  thought  to  forget  himself,  in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  physical  agents,  which  in  a 
strict  sense  are  none  at  all ;  and  in  supposing  real  forces  to  exist  in  bodies,  in  which, 
to  speak  truly,  attraction  and  repulsion  should  be  considered  only  as  tendencies  or 
motions,  that  is,  as  mere  effects,  and  their  laws  as  laws  of  motion. 

247.  Though  it  be  supposed  the  chief  business  of  a  natural  philosopher  to  trace 
out  causes  from  the  effects,  yet  this  is  to  be  understood  not  of  agents  but  of  prin- 
ciples,t  that  is,  of  component  parts,  in  one  sense,  or  of  laws  or  rules  in  another.  In 
strict  truth,  all  agents  are  incorporeal,  and  as  such  are  not  properly  of  physical  con- 
sideration. The  astronomer,  therefore,  the  mechanic,  or  the  chemist,  not  as  such,  but 
by  accident  only,  treats  of  real  causes,  agents,  or  efficients.  Neither  doth  it  seem,  as 
is  supposed  by  the  greatest  of  mechanical  philosophers,  that  the  true  way  of  proceeding 
in  their  science  is,  from  known  motions  in  nature  to  investigate  the  moving  forces. 
Forasmuch  as  force  is  neither  corporeal,  nor  belongs  to  any  corporeal  thing  ;|  nor  yet 
to  be  discovered  by  experiments  or  mathematical  reasonings,  which  reach  no  farther 
than  discernible  effects,  and  motions  in  things  passive  and  moved. 

248.  Vis  or  force  is  to  the  soul,  what  extension  is  to  the  body,  saith  St.  Auguslin,  in 
his  tract  concerning  the  quantity  of  the  soul ;  and  without  force  there  is  nothing  done 
or  made,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  agent.  Authority  is  not  to  decide  in  this 
case.  Let  any  one  consult  his  own  notions  and  reason,  as  well  as  experience,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  motion,  and  the  respective  natures,  properties,  and  differences  of 
soul  and  body,  and  he  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  evidently  perceive,  that  there  is  nothing 
active  in  the  latter.  Nor  are  they  natural  agents  or  corporeal  forces,  ivhich  make  the 
particles  of  bodies  to  cohere.  Nor  is  it  the  business  of  experimental  philosophers  to 
find  them  out. 

249.  The  mechanical  philosopher,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  inquires  properly 
concerning  the  rules  and  modes  of  operation  alone,  and  not  concerning  the  cause,  for- 
asmuch  as  nothing  mechanical  is  or  really  can  be  a  cause.§  And  although  a  mechanical 
or  mathematical  philosopher  may  speak  of  absolute  space,  absolute  motion,  and  of 
force  as  existing  in  bodies,  causing  such  motion  and  proportional  thereto ;  yet  what 
these  forces  are,  which  are  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  bodies,  to  be  impressed  on  bodies, 
to  be  multiplied,  divided,  and  communicated  from  one  body  to  another,  and  which 
seem  to  animate  bodies  like  abstract  spirits,  or  souls,  hath  been  found  very  difficult,  not 
to  say,  impossible,  for  thinking  men  to  conceive  and  explain,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting Borellus  de  Vi  Percussionis,  and  Torricelli  in  his  Lezioni  Academiche,  among 
other  authors. 

250.  Nor,  if  we  consider  the  proclivity  of  mankind  to  realise  their  notions,  will  it 
seem  strange  that  mechanic  philosophers  and  geometricians  should,  like  other  men, 
be  misled  by  prejudice,  and  take  mathematical  hypotheses  for  real  beings  existing  in 
bodies,  so  far  as  even  to  make  it  the  very  aim  and  end  of  their  science  to  compute  or 
measure  those  phantoms ;  whereas  it  is  very  certain  that  nothing  in  truth  can  be 
measured  or  computed,||  besides  the  very  effects  or  motions  themselves.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  asks,  Have  not  the  minute  particles  of  bodies  certain  forces  or  powers  by  which 
they  act  on  one  another,  as  well  as  on  the  particles  of  light,  for  producingjmost  of  the 
phenomena  in  nature  1  But  in  reality,  those  minute  particles  are  only  agitated  accord* 
ing  to  certain  laws  of  nature,  by  some  other  agent,  wherein  the  force  exists  and  not  in 
them,  which  have  only  the  motion ;  which  motion  in  the  body  moved,  the  Peripatetics 
rightly  judge  to  be  a  mere  passion,  but  in  the  mover  to  be  mfyeia.  or  act. 

251.  It  passeth  with  many,  I  know  not  how,  that  mechanical  principles  give  a  clear 
solution  of  the  phenomena.  The  Democritic  hypothesis,  saith  Doctor  Cudworth,  doth 
much  more  handsomely  and  intelligibly  solve  the  phenomena,  than  that  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato.  But,  things  rightly  considered,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  not  to  solve  any 
phenomenon  at  all :  for  all  phenomena  are,  to  speak  truly,  appearances  in  the  soul  or 
mind,  and  it  hath  never  been  explained,  nor  can  it  be  explained,  how  external  bodies, 
figures,  and  motions,  should  produce  an  appearance  in  the  mind.  These  principles, 
therefore,  do  not  solve,  if  by  solving  is  meant  assigning  the  real,  either  efficient  or  final 
cause  of  appearances,  but  only  reduce  them  to  general  rules. 

252.  There  is  a  certain  analogy,  constancy,  and  uniformity,  in  the  phenomena  or 
appearances  of  nature,  which  are  a  foundation  for  general  rules  :  and  these  are  a  gram- 
mar for  the  understanding  of  nature,  or  that  series  of  effects  in  the  visible  world; 
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ivhereby  we  are  enabled  to  foresee  what  will  come  to  pass,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.  Plotiniis  observes,  in  his  third  ^neid,  that  the  art  of  presaging  is  in  some  sort 
the  reading  of  natural  letters  denoting  order,  and  that  so  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains 
in  the  universe,  there  may  be  vaticination.  And  in  reality,  he  that  foretels  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  eifects  of  medicines,  or  the  results  of  chemical  or  mecha- 
nical experiments,  may  be  said  to  do  it  by  natural  vaticination. 

253.  We  know  a  tiling  when  we  understand  it ;  and  we  understand  it  when  we  can 
interpret  or  tell  what  it  signifies.  Strictly,  the  sense  knows  nothing.  We  perceive 
indeed  sounds  by  hearing,  and  characters  by  sight.  But  we  are  not  therefore  said  to 
understand  them.  After  the  same  manner,  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  alike  visible 
to  all :  but  all  have  not  alike  learned  the  connexion  of  natural  things,  or  understand 
what  they  signify,  or  know  how  to  vaticinate  by  them.  There  is  no  question,  saith 
Socrates,  in  Theaeteto,  concerning  that  which  is  agreeable  to  each  person  ;  but  con- 
cerning what  will  in  time  to  come  be  agreeable,  of  which  all  men  are  not  equally 
judges.  He  who  foreknoweth  what  will  be  in  every  kind  is  the  wisest.  According  to 
Socrates,  you  and  the  cook  may  judge  of  a  dish  on  the  table  equally  well,  but  while  the 
dish  is  making,  the  cook  can  better  foretel  what  will  ensue  from  this  or  that  manner  of 
composing  it.  Nor  is  this  manner  of  reasoning  confined  only  to  morals  or  politics ;  but 
extends  also  to  natural  science. 

254.  As  the  natural  connexion  of  signs  with  the  things  signified  is  regular  and  con. 
slant,  it  forms  a  sort  of  rational  discourse,'  and  is  therefore  the  immediate  effect  of  an 
intelligent  cause.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  other  ancients. 
Plotinus  indeed  saith,  that  which  acts  naturally  is  not  intellection,  but  a  certain  power 
of  moving  matter,  which  doth  not  know  but  only  do.  And  it  must  be  owned,  that, 
as  faculties  are  multiplied  by  philosophers  according  to  their  operations,  the  will  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  intellect.  But  it  will  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  will, 
which  operates  in  the  course  of  nature,  is  not  conducted  and  applied  by  intellect, 
although  it  be  granted  that  neither  will  understands,  nor  intellect  wills.  Therefore, 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  strike  on  the  senses  and  are  understood  by  the  mind, 
do  form  not  only  a  magnificent  spectacle,  but  also  a  most  coherent,  entertaining,  and 
instructive  discourse ;  and  to  effect  this,  they  are  conducted,  adjusted,  and  ranged,  by 
the  greatest  wisdom.  This  language  or  discourse  is  studied  with  different  attention, 
and  interpreted  with  different  degrees  of  skill.  But  so  far  as  men  have  studied  and 
remarked  its  rules,  and  can  interpret  right,  so  far  they  may  be  said  to  be  knowing  in 
nature.    A  beast  is  like  a  man  who  hears  a  strange  tongue  but  understands  nothing. 

255.  Nature,  saith  the  learned  Doctor  Cudworth,  is  not  master  of  art  or  wisdom  : 
nature  is  ratio  mersa  et  con/usa,  reason  immerged  and  plunged  into  matter,  and  as 
it  were  fuddled  in  it  and  confounded  with  it.  But  the  formation  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  motions  of  natural  bodies,  their  various  properties,  appearances,  and 
vicissitudes,  in  a  word,  the  whole  series  of  things  in  this  visible  world,  which  we  call 
the  course  of  nature,  is  so  wisely  managed  and  carried  on,  that  the  most  improved 
human  reason  cannot  thoroughly  comprehend  even  the  least  particle  thereof;  so  far  is 
it  from  seeming  to  be  produced  by  fuddled  or  confounded  reason. 

256.  Natural  productions,  it  is  true,  are  not  all  equally  perfect.  But  neither  doth  it 
suit  with  the  order  of  things,  the  structure  of  the  universe,  or  the  ends  of  Providence, 
that  they  should  be  so.  General  rules,  we  have  seen,t  are  necessary  to  make  the  world 
intelligible  :  and  from  the  constant  observations  of  such  rules,  natural  evils  will  some- 
times unavoidably  ensue  :  things  will  be  produced  in  a  slow  length  of  time,  and  airive 
at  different  degrees  of  perfection. 

257.  It  must  be  owned,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart, 
or  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  may  not  nevertheless  be  thence  inferred,  that 
unknowing  nature  can  act  regularly,  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  true  inference  is,  that 
the  self-thinking  individual,  or  human  person,  is  not  the  real  author  of  those  natural 
motions.  And,  in  fact,  no  man  blames  himself  if  they  are  wrong,  or  values  himself  if 
they  are  right.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fingers  of  a  musician,  which  some  object 
to  be  moved  by  habit  which  understands  not;  it  being  evident,  that  what  is  done  by 
rule  must  proceed  from  something  that  understands  the  rule  ;  therefore,  if  not  from 
the  musician  himself,  from  some  other  active  intelligence,  the  same  perhaps  which 
governs  bees  and  spiders,  and  moves  the  limbs  of  those  who  walk  in  their  sleep. 

258.  Instruments,  occasions,  and  signs,):  occur  in,  or  rather  make  up,  the  whole 
visible  course  of  nature.  These,  being  no  agents  themselves,  are  under  the  direction 
of  one  agent  concerting  all  for  one  end,  the  supreme  good.  All  those  motions,  whether 
in  animal  bodies,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  system  of  nature,  which  are  not  effects  of  par- 
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ticular  wills,  seem  to  spring  from  the  same  general  cause  with  the  vegetation  of  plants, 
an  ethereal  spirit  actuated  by  a  mind. 

259.  The  first  poets  and  tiieologers  of  Greece  and  the  East  considered  the  genera- 
tion of  things  as  ascribed  ratlier  to  a  Divine  cause,  but  the  physici  to  natural  causes 
subordinate  to,  and  directed  still  by  a  Divine  ;  except  some  corporealists  and  me- 
chanics, who  vainly  pretended  to  make  a  world  without  a  God.  The  hidden  force  that 
unites,  adjusts,  and  causeth,  all  things  to  hang  together,  and  move  in  harmony,  which 
Orpheus  and  Empedocles  styled  love;  this  principle  of  union  is  no  blind  principle, 
but  acts  with  intellect.  This  Divine  love  and  intellect  are  not  themselves  obvious  to 
our  view,  or  otherwise  discerned  than  in  their  effects.  Intellect  enlightens,  love  con- 
nects, and  the  sovereign  good  attracts,  all  things. 

260.  All  things  are  made  for  the  supreme  good,  all  things  tend  to  that  end  :  and  we 
may  be  said  to  account  for  a  thing,  when  we  shew  that  it  is  so  best.  In  the  Phiedron, 
Socrates  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  he  who  supposed  all  things  to  have  been 
disposed  and  ordered  by  a  mind,*  should  not  pretend  to  assign  any  other  cause  of  them. 
He  blames  physiologers  for  attempting  to  account  for  phenomena,  particularly  for 
gravity  and  cohesion,  by  vortexes  and  ether,  loverlooking  the  to  ayaliy  and  to  Je», 
the  strongest  bond  and  cement  which  holds  together  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  and 
not  discerning  the  cause  itself  from  those  things  which  only  attend  it. 

261.  As  in  the  microcosm,  the  constant  regular  tenor  of  the  motions  of  the  viscera, 
and  contained  juices,  doth  not  hinder  particular  voluntary  motions  to  be  impressed 
by  the  mind  on  the  animal  spirit ;  even  so  in  the  mundane  system,  the  steady  obser- 
vance of  certain  laws  of  nature,  in  the  grosser  masses  and  more  conspicuous  motions, 
doth  not  hinder  but  a  voluntary  agent  may  sometimes  communicate  particular  impres- 
sions to  the  fine  ethereal  medium,  which  in  the  world  answers  the  animal  spirit  in 
man.  Which  two  (if  there  are  two),  although  invisible  and  inconceivably  small,  yet 
seem  the  real  latent  springs  whereby  all  the  parts  of  this  visible  world  are  moved  ; 
albeit  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  cause,  but  only  an  instrument  of  motion ; 
and  the  instrument  not  as  a  help  to  the  Creator,  but  only  as  a  sign  to  the  creature. 

262.  Plotinus  supposeth  that  the  soul  of  the  universe  is  not  the  original  cause  or 
author  of  the  species,  but  receives  them  from  intellect,  the  true  principle  of  order  and 
distinction,  the  source  and  giver  of  forms.  Others  consider  the  vegetative  soul  only  as 
some  lower  faculty  of  a  higher  soul,  which  animates  the  fiery  ethereal  spirit-t  As  for 
the  blots  and  defects  which  appear  in  the  course  of  this  world,  which  some  have 
thought  to  proceed  from  a  fatality  or  necessity  in  nature,  and  others  from  an  evil  prin- 
ciple, that  same  philosopher  observes,  that  it  may  be  the  governing  reason  produceth 
and  ordaineth  all  those  things  ;  and,  not  intending  that  all  parts  should  be  equally 
good,  maketh  some  worse  than  others  by  design,  as  all  parts  in  an  animal  are  not  eyes: 
and  in  a  city,  comedy,  or  picture,  all  ranks,  characters,  and  colours,  are  not  equal  or 
alike  ;  even  so  excesses,  defects,  and  contrary  qualities,  conspire  to  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  the  world. 

263.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  with  respect  to  the  universe  of  things,  we  in  this 
mortal  state  are  like  men  educated  in  Plato's  cave,  looking  on  shadows  with  our  backs 
turned  to  the  light.  But  though  our  light  be  dim,  and  our  situation  bad,  yet  if  the 
best  use  be  made  of  both,  perhaps  something  may  be  seen.  Proclus,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  theology  of  Plato,  observes  there  are  two  sorts  of  philosophers.  The  one 
placed  body  first  in  the  order  of  beings,  and  made  the  faculty  of  thinking  depend 
thereupon,  supposing  that  the  principles  of  all  things  are  corporeal :  that  body  most 
really  or  principally  exists,  and  all  other  things  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  by  virtue  of 
that.  Others  making  all  corporeal  things  to  be  dependant  upon  soul  or  mind,  think 
this  to  exist  in  the  first  place  and  primary  sense,  and  the  being  of  bodies  to  be  alto- 
gether derived  from,  and  presuppose  that  of  the  mind. 

264.  Sense  and  experience  acquaint  us  with  the  course  and  analogy  of  appearances 
ornatural  effects.  Thought,  reason,  intellect,  introduce  us  into  the  knowledge  of  their 
causes.  Sensible  appearances,  though  of  a  flowing,  unstable,  and  uncertain  nature, 
yet  having  first  occupied  the  mind,  they  do  by  an  early  prevention  render  the  after- 
task  of  thought  more  difficult ;  and  as  they  amuse  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  are  more 
suited  to  vulgar  uses  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  life,  they  easily  obtain  the  preference, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  men,  to  those  superior  principles,  which  are  the  later  growth  of 
the  human  mind  arrived  to  maturity  and  perfection,  but  not  affecting  the  corporeal 
sense,  are  thought  to  be  so  far  deficient  in  point  of  solidity  and  reality,  sensible  and 
real,  to  common  apprehensions,  being  the  same  thing.  Although  it  be  certain,  that 
the  principles  of  science  are  neither  objects  of  sense  nor  imagination  ;  and  that  intel- 
lect and  reason  are  alone  the  sure  guides  to  truth. 
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265.  The  successful  curiosity  of  the  present  age,  in  arts,  and  experiments,  and  new 
systems,  is  apt  to  elate  men,  and  make  them  overlook  the  ancients.  But  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  encouragement  and  purse  of  princes,  and  the  united  endeavours  of  great 
societies  in  these  later  ages,  have  extended  experimental  and  mechanical  knowledge 
very  far,  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  the  ancients  too  were  not  ignorant  of  many  things,* 
as  well  in  physics  as  metaphysics,  which  perhaps  are  more  generally  though  not  first 
known  in  these  modern  times. 

266.  The  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  had  a  notion  of  the  true  system  of  the  world. 
They  allowed  of  mechanical  principles,  but  actuated  by  soul  or  mind  :  they  distinguished 
the  primary  qualities  in  bodies  from  the  secondary,  making  the  former  to  be  physical 
causes,  and  they  understood  physical  causes  in  a  right  sense,  they  saw  that  a  mind 
infinite  in  power,  unextended,  invisible,  immortal,  governed,  connected,  and  contained, 
all  things  ;  they  saw  there  was  no  such  thing  as  real  absolute  space;  that  mind,  soul, 
or  spirit,  tru\y  and  really  exists:  that  bodies  exist  only  in  a  secondary  and  dependent 
sense ;  that  tVie  soul  is  the  place  of  forms  ;  that  the  sensible  qualities  are  to  be  regarded 
as  acts  only  in  the  cause,  and  as  passions  in  us:  they  accurately  considered  the  dif- 
ferences of  intellect,  rational  soul,  and  sensitive  soul,  with  their  distinct  acts  of  intellec- 
tion, reasoning,  and  sensation,  points  wherein  the  Cartesians  and  their  followers,  who 
consider  sensation  as  a  mode  of  thinking,  seemed  to  have  failed.  They  knew  there  was 
a  subtile  ether  pervading  the  whole  mass  of  corporeal  beings,  and  which  was  itself 
actually  moved  and  directed  by  a  mind  :  and  that  physical  causes  were  only  instruments, 
or  rather  marks  and  signs. 

267.  Those  ancient  philosophers  understood  the  generation  of  animals  to  consist  in 
the  unfolding  and  distending  of  the  minute  imperceptible  parts  of  pre-existing  animal- 
cules, which  passeth  for  a  modern  discovery,  this  they  took  for  the  work  of  nature,  but 
by  nature,  animate  and  intelligent,  they  understood  that  all  things  were  alive  and  in 
motion,+  they  supposed  a  concord  and  discord,  a  union  and  disunion,  in  particles,  some 
attracting,  others  repelling,  each  other,  and  that  those  attractions  and  repulsions,  so 
various,  regular,  and  useful,  could  not  be  accounted  for,  but  by  an  Intelligence  presid- 
ing and  directing  all  particular  motions,  for  the  conservation  and  benefit  of  the  whole. 

268.  The  Egyptians,  who  impersonated  nature,  had  made  her  a  distinct  principle, 
and  even  deified  her  under  the  name  of  Isis.  But  Osiris  was  understood  to  be  mind  or 
reason,  chief  and  sovereign  of  all.  Osiris,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  was  the  first, 
pure,  unmixed,  and  holy  principle,  not  discernible  by  the  lower  faculties ;  a  glimpse 
whereof  like  lightning  darting  forth,  irradiates  the  understanding;  with  regard  to 
which  Plutarch  adds,  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  termed  one  part  of  philosophy  Ittoittiwv  ; 
to  wit,  when  having  soared  above  common  mixed  objects,  and  got  beyond  the  precincts 
of  sense  and  opinion,  they  arrive  to  contemplate  the  first  and  most  simple  being  free 
from  all  matter  and  composition.  This  is  that  tlaU  Ihrus  wa-a.  of  Plato  which 
employeth  mind  alone  ;  which  alone  governs  the  soul.  And  the  soul  is  that  which  im- 
mediately Informs  and  animates  nature. 

269.  Although  the  Egyptians  did  symbolically  represent  the  supreme  Divinity 
sitting  on  a  lotus,  and  that  gesture  hath  been  interpreted  to  signify,  the  most  holy  and 
venerable  being  to  be  utterly  at  rest  reposing  within  himself;  yet  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears, this  gesture  might  denote  dignity  as  well  as  repose.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
Jamblichus,  so  knowing  in  the  Egyptian  notions,  taught  there  was  an  intellect  that 
proceeded  to  generation,  drawing  forth  the  latent  powers  Into  light  in  the  formation  of 
things.  Nor  was  this  to  be  understood  of  an  external  world,  subsisting  in  real  absolute 
space ;  for  It  was  a  doctrine  of  those  ancient  sages,  that  soul  was  the  place  of  forms,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  arcane  part  of  Divine  wisdom,  according  to  the 
Egyptians.  This  notion  was  embraced  by  divers  philosophers  of  Greece,  »vho  may  be 
supposed  to  have  derived  it  from  the  same  source  from  whence  many  of  their  other 
opinions  were  drawn. 

270.  The  doctrine  of  real,  absolute,  external  space,  induced  some  modern  philoso- 
phers to  conclude  It  was  a  part  or  attribute  of  God,  or  that  God  himself  was  space  ; 
inasmuch  as  incommunicable  attributes  of  the  Deltyappeared  to  agree  thereto,  snch  as 
Infinity,  Immutability,  indivisibility  incorporeity,  being  uncreated,  impassive,  without 
beginning  or  ending ;  not  considering  that  all  these  negative  properties  may  belong  to 
nothing.  For  nothing  hath  no  limits,  cannot  be  moved  or  changed,  or  divided,  is 
neither  created  nor  destroyed.  A  different  way  of  thinking  appears  in  the  Hermaic  as 
well  as  other  writings  of  the  ancients.  With  regard  to  absolute  space,  it  is  observed  in 
the  Asclepian  Dialogue  ;  that  the  word  space  or  place  hath  by  itself  no  meaning;  and 
again,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  what  space  alone  or  pure  space  is.  And 
Plotinus  acknowledgeth  no  place  but  soul  or  mind,  expressly  affirming  that  the  soul  is 
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hot  in  the  world,  but  the  world  in  the  soul.  And  farther,  the  place  of  the  soul,  saith 
he,  is  not  body,  but  soul  is  in  mind,  and  body  in  the  soul.  See  the  third  chapter  of  the 
fifth  book  of  the  fifth  ^neid.  '^ 

271.  Concerning  absolute  space,  thafphantom  of  the  mechanic  geometrical  philoso- 
phers,*  it  may  suflice  to  observe,  that  it  is  neither  perceived  by  any  sense,  nor  proved 
by  any  reason,  and  was  accordingly  treated  by  the  greatest  of  the  ancients  as  a  thing 
merely  visionary.  From  the  motion  of  absolute  space  springs  that  of  absolute  motion  ;t 
and  in  these  are  ultimately  founded  the  notions  of  external  existence,  independence, 
necessity,  and  fate.which  fate  the  idol  of  many  moderns,  was  by  old  philosophers  differently 
understood,  and  in  such  a  sense  as  not  to  destroy  the  mrsloii/im  of  God  or  man.  Par- 
menides,  who  thought  all  things  to  be  made  by  necessityor  fate,  understood  justice  and 
Providence  to  be  the  same  with  fate  ;  which,  how  fixed  and  cogent  soever  with  respect 
to  man,  may  yet  be  voluntary  with  respect  to  God.  Empedocles  declared  fate  to  be  a 
cause  using  principles  and  elements.  Heraclitus  taught  that  fate  was  the  general 
reason  that  runs  through  the  whole  nature  of  the  universe,  which  nature  he  supposed  to 
he  an  ethereal  body,  the  seed  of  the  generation  of  all  things.  Plato  held  fate  to  be  the 
eternal  reason  or  law  of  nature.  Chrysippus  supposed  that  fate  was  a  spiritual  power 
which  disposed  the  world  in  order  ;  that  it  was  the  reason  and  law  of  those  things  which 
are  administered  by  Providence. 

272.  All  the  foregoing  notions  of  fate,  as  represented  by  Plutarch,  do  plainly  shew 
that  those  ancient  philosophers  did  not  mean  by  fate,  a  blind,  headlong,  unintelligent 
principle,  but  an  orderly  settled  course  of  things,  conducted  by  a  wise  and  provident 
mind.  And  as  for  the  Egyptian  doctrine,  it  is  indeed  asserted  in  the  Pimander,  that  all 
things  are  produced  by  fate.  But  Jamblichus,  who  drew  his  notions  from  Egypt,  affirms 
that  the  whole  of  things  is  not  bound  up  in  fate  ;  but  that  there  is  a  principle  of  the 
soul  higher  than  nature,  whereby  we  may  be  raised  to  a  union  with  the  gods  and  ex- 
empt  ourselves  from  fate.  And  in  tlie  Asclepian  Dialogue  it  is  expressly  said  that  fate 
follows  the  decrees  of  God.  And  indeed,  as  all  the  motions  in  nature  are  evidently  the 
product  of  reason.J  it  should  seem  there  is  no  room  for  necessity,  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  a  steady  regular  course. 

273.  Blind  fate  and  blind  chance  are  at  bottom  much  the  same  thing,  and  one  no 
more  intelligible  than  the  other.  Such  is  the  mutual  relation,  connexion,  motion,  and 
sympathy,  of  the  parts  of  this  world,  that  they  seem  as  itwere  animated  and  held  toge- 
ther by  one  soul :  and  such  is  their  harmony,  order,  and  regular  course,  as  sheweth  the 
soul  to  be  governed  and  directed  by  a  mind.  It  was  an  opinion  of  remote  antiquity 
that  the  world  was  an  animal.§  If  we  may  trust  the  Hermaic  writings,  the  Egyptians 
thought  all  things  did  partake  of  life.  This  opinion  was  also  so  general  and  cuiTent 
among  the  Greeks,  that  Plutarch  asserts  all  others  held  the  world  to  be  an  animal  and 
governed  by  Providence,  except  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus.  And  although 
an  animal,  containing  all  bodies  within  itself,  could  not  be  touched  or  sensibly  affected 
from  without,  yet  it  is  plain  they  attributed  to  it  an  inward  sense  and  feeling,  as  well 
as  appetites  and  aversions  ;  and  that  from  all  the  various  tones,  actions,  and  passions  of 
the  universe,  they  suppose  one  symphony,  one  animal  act  and  life  to  result. 

274.  Jamblichus  declares  the  world  to  be  one  animal,  in  which  the  parts,  however 
distant  from  each  other,  are  nevertheless  related  and  connected  by  one  common  nature. 
And  he  teacheth,  what  is  also  a  received  notion  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonics,  that 
there  is  no  chasm  in  nature,  but  a  chain  or  scale  of  beings  rising  by  gentle  uninter- 
rupted gradations  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  each  nature  being  informed  and  per- 
fected by  the  participation  of  a  higher.  As  air  becomes  igneous,  so  the  purest  fire 
becomes  animal,  and  the  animal  soul  becomes  intellectual,  which  is  to  be  understood 
not  of  the  change  of  one  nature  into  another,  but  of  the  connexion  of  different  natures, 
each  lower  nature  being,  according  to  those  philosophers,  as  it  were  a  receptacle  or 
subject  for  the  next  above  it  to  reside  and  act  in. 

275.  It  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Platonic  philosophers,  that  intellect  is  the  very  life  of 
living  things  the  first  principle  and  exemplar  of  all,  from  whence  by  different  degrees 
are  derived  the  inferior  classes  of  life  ',  first  the  rational,  then  the  sensitive,  after  that 
the  vegetal,  but  so  as  in  the  rational  animal  there  is  still  somewhat  intellectual,  again  in 
the  sensitive  there  is  somewhat  rational,  and  in  the  vegetal  somewhat  sensitive,  and 
lastly,  in  mixed  bodies  as  metals  and  minerals,  somewhat  of  vegetation.     By  which 
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+  Our  judgment  in  these  matters  Isnot  to  be  overborn  by  a  presumed  evidence  of  matlieraatical  notions 
and  reasonings,  since  it  is  plaiu,  tlie  matliematicians  of  tbis  age  embrace  obscure  notions,  and  uncertain 
opinions,  and  are  puzzled  about  them,  contradicting  each  other  and  disputing  lilie  other  men ;  witness  their 
doctrine  of  tiuxions,  about  which  within  these  ten  years  I  have  seen  published  above  twenty  tracts  and 
dissertations,  whose  authors  being  utterly  at  variance,  and  inconsistent  with  each  other,  instruct  by-standers 
what  to  think  of  tlielr  pretensions  to  evidence, 
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means  the  whole  is  thought  to  be  "more  perfectly  connected.  Which  doctrine  implies 
that  all  the  faculties,  instincts,  and  motions,  of  inferior  beings,  in  their  several  respec- 
tive subordinations,  are  derived  from  and  depend  upon  mind  and  intellect. 

276.  Both  Stoics  and  Platonics  held  the  world  to  be  alive,  though  sometimes  it  be 
mentioned  as  a  sentient  animal,  sometimes  as  a  plant  or  vegetable.  But  in  this,  not- 
withstanding what  hath  been  surmised  by  some  learned  men,  there  seems  to  be  no 
atheism.  For  so  long  as  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  quickened  by  elementary  fire  or 
spirit,  which  is  itself  animated  by  soul,  and  directed  by  understanding,  it  follows  that 
all  partsthereof  originally  depend  upon,  and  maybe  reduced  unto,  the  same  indivisible 
stem  or  principle,  to  wit,  a  supreme  mind  ;  which  is  the  concurrent  doctrine  of  Pytha- 
goreans, Platonics,  and  Stoics. 

277.  There  is,  according  to  those  philosophers,  a  life  infused  throughout  all  things, 
the  !r!/{  voejov,  wi/p  t£;;^w»w,  an  intellectual  and  artificial  fire,*  an  inward  principle,  animal 
spirit,  or  natural  life,  producing  and  forming  within  as  art  doth  without,  regulating, 
moderating,  and  reconciling,  the  various  motions,  qualities,  and  parts,  of  this  mundane 
system.  By  virtue  of  this  life  the  great  masses  are  held  together  in  their  ordinary 
courses,  as  well  as  the  minutest  particles  governed  in  their  natural  motions,  according 
to  the  several  laws  of  attraction,  gravity,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  rest.  It  is 
this  gives  instincts,  teaches  the  spider  her  web,  and  the  bee  her  honey.  This  it  is 
that  directs  the  roots  of  plants  o  draw  forth  juices  from  the  earth,  and  the  leaves  and 
corticle  vessels  to  separate  and  attract  such  particles  of  air,  and  elementary  fire,  as 
suit  their  respective  natures. 

278.  Nature  seems  to  be  not  otherwise  distinguished  from  the  anima  niundi,  than 
as  life  is  from  soul,  and  upon  the  principles  of  the  oldest  philosophers,  may  not  impro- 
perly or  incongruously  be  stiled  the  life  of  the  world.  Some  Platonics,  indeed,  regard 
life  as  the  act  of  nature,  in  like  manner  as  intellection  is  of  the  mind  or  intellect.  As 
the  first  intellect  acts  by  understanding,  so  nature  according  to  them  acts  or  generates 
by  living.  But  life  is  the  act  of  the  soul,  and  seems  to  be  very  nature  itself,  which  is 
not  the  principle,  but  the  result  of  another  and  higher  principle,  being  a  life  resulting 
from  soul,  as  cogitation  from  intellect. 

279.  If  nature  be  supposed  the  life  of  the  world,  animated  by  one  soul,  compacted 
into  one  frame,  and  directed  or  governed  in  all  parts  by  one  mind  :  this  system  cannot 
be  accused  of  atheism  ;  though  perhaps  it  may  of  mistalce  or  impropriety.  And  yet 
as  one  presiding  mind  gives  unity  to  the  infinite  aggregate  of  things,  by  a  mutual  com- 
munion of  actions  and  passions,  and  an  adjustment  of  parts,  causing  all  to  concur  in 
one  view  to  one  and  the  same  end,  the  ultimate  and  supreme  good  of  the  whole,  it 
should  seem  reasonable  to  say,  with  Ocellus  Lucanus  the  Pytliagorean,  that  as  life 
holds  together  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  cause  whereof  is  the  soul ;  and  as  a  city  is 
held  together  by  concord,  the  cause  whereof  is  law,  even  so  the  world  is  held  together 
by  harmony,  the  cause  whereof  is  God.  And  in  this-sense  the  world  or  universe  may 
be  considered  either  as  one  animal  or  one  city.t 

280.  Aristotle  disapproves  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  a  soul  to  be  diffused 
throughout  the  world;  and  for  this  reason;  because  the  elements  are  not  alive. 
Though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  easy  to  prove,  that  blood  and  animal  spirit  are  more 
alive  in  man,  tJian  water  and  fire  in  the  world.  That  philosopher,  in  his  books  of  the 
Soul,  remarks  upon  an  opinion  set  forth  in  the  Orphics,  of  the  soul's  entering  from  the 
universe  into  living  creatures  being  borne  by  winds,  that  this  cannot  be  true  of  plants 
or  of  certain  animals  which  do  not  breathe.  But  air  vessels  are  by  later  experiments 
allowed  to  be  found  in  all  plants  and  animals.  And  air  may  in  some  sort  not  impro- 
perly be  said,  to  be  the  carrier  or  vehicle  of  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  vehicle  of 
fire,  which  is  the  spirit  immediately  moved  and  animated  by  the  soul.J 

281.  The  living  fire,  the  living  omniform  seminary  of  the  world,  and  other  expres- 
sions of  the  like  nature,  occurring  in  the  ancient  and  Platonic  philosophy,  how  can 
they  be  understood  exclusive  of  light  or  elemental  fire,  the  particles  of  which  are 
known  to  be  heterogeneous,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  may  some  of  them  be  organised, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  wonderful  minuteness,  contain  original  seeds  which,  being 
formed  and  sown  in  a  proper  matrix,  do  gradually  unfold  and  manifest  themselves, 
still  growing  to  a  just  proportion  of  the  species. 

282.  May  not  this  ethereal  seminary,  consistently  with  the  notions  of  that  philo- 
sophy which  ascribed  much  of  generation  to  celestial  influence,  be  supposed  to 
impregnate  plants  and  animals  with  the  first  principles,  the  stamina,  or  those  animal- 
cules which  Plato,  in  his  Timaeus,  saith  are  invisible  for  their  smallness,  but,  being 
sown  in  a  proper  matrix,  are  therein  gradually  distended  and  explicated  by  nourish- 
ment, and  at  length  the  animals  brought  forth  to  light  ?     Which  notion  hath  been 
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revived  and  received  of  late  years  by  many,  who  perhaps  are  not  aware  of  its  anti- 
quity, or  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  Pinto.  Timaeus  Locrensis,  in  his  boolf  of  the 
Soul  of  tlie  World,  supposeth  even  souls  to  be  derived  from  the  celestial  luminaries, 
excepting  only  the  rational  or  intellectual  part.  But  what  influence  or  influx  is  there 
from  the  celestial  bodies,  which  hath  not  light  for  its  vehicle  ?* 

283.  What  other  nature  there  should  be  intermediate  between  the  soul  of  the 
world  and  this  gross  corporeal  system, t  which  might  be  the  vehicle  of  life,  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  philosophers,  might  receive  or  be  impressed  with  the  forms  of  things, 
is  diflicult  to  comprehend.  It  is  a  vulgar  remark,  that  the  works  of  art  do  not  bear  a 
nice  microscopical  inspection,  but  the  more  helps  are  used,  and  the  more  nicely  you 
pry  into  natural  productions,  the  more  do  you  discover  of  the  fine  mechanism  of 
nature,  which  is  endless  or  inexhaustible  ;  new  and  other  parts,  more  subtile  and 
delicate  than  the  precedent,  still  continuing  to  offer  themselves  to  view.  And  these 
microscopical  observations  have  confirmed  the  ancient  theory  concerning  generation, 
delivered  in  the  Timaeus  of  Plato.  But  that  theory  or  hypothesis,  how  agreeable 
soever  to  modern  discoveries,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena, 
without  the  immediate  action  of  a  nind.  And  Ficinus,  notwithstanding  what  he 
himself  and  other  Platonics  say  of  a  plastic  nature,  is  obliged  to  own,  that  with  the 
mundane  force  or  soul  it  is  to  be  understood,  there  is  joined  an  intelligence,  upon 
which  the  seminal  nature  constantly  depends,  and  by  which  it  is  governed. 

284.  Alcinous,  in  his  tract  of  the  Doctrine  of  Plato,  saith  that  God  hath  given  the 
world  both  mind  and  soul :  others  include  both  in  the  word  soul,  and  suppose  the  soul 
of  the  world  to  be  God.  Philo  appears  to  be  of  this  opinion  in  several  parts  of  his 
writings.  And  Virgil,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  tenets, 
writes  to  the  same  purpose. 

Deura  namqiie  ire  per  omne* 
Terras  que  traclusqne  maris  ccflumque  profnndam. 
Hinc  pecadea  armenta,  viros,  genne  omne  ferarnm 
Qaemque  aibi  tenues  naacentem  arcessere  vitae. 

Thug  much  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  seem  agreed  in,  to  wit,  that  the  soul 
of  the  world.t  whether  having  a  distinct  mind  of  its  own,  or  directed  by  a  superior 
mind,§  doth  embrace  all  its  parts,  connect  them  by  an  invisible  and  indissoluble 
chain,  and  preserve  them  ever  well  adjusted  and  in  good  order. 

285.  Naturalists,  whose  proper  province  it  is  to  consider  phenomena  experiments, 
mechanical  organs,  and  motions,  principally  regard  the  visible  frame  of  things  or 
corporeal  world,  supposing  soul  to  be  contained  in  body.  And  this  hypothesis  may 
be  tolerated  in  physics,  as  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  art  of  dialling  or  navigation  to 
mention  the  true  system  or  earth's  motion.  But  those  who,  not  content  with  sensible 
appearances,  would  penetrate  into  the  real  and  true  causes  (the  object  of  theology, 
metaphysics,  or  the  philosophia  prima),  will  rectify  this  error,  and  speak  of  the  world 
as  contained  by  the  soul,  and  not  the  soul  by  the  world. 

286.  Aristotle  hath  observed,  there  were  indeed  some  who  thought  so  grossly,  as  to 
suppose  the  universe  to  be  one  only  corporeal  and  extended  nature  :  but  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Metaphysics  he  justly  remarks  they  were  guilty  of  a  great  mistake  ;  foras- 
much as  they  took  into  their  account  the  elements  or  corporeal  beings  alone  ;  whereas 
there  are  incorporeal  beings  also  in  the  universe;  and  while  they  attempt  to  assign 
the  causes  of  generation  and  corruption,  and  account  for  the  nature  of  all  things,  they 
did  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  very  cause  of  motion. 

287.  It  is  a  doctrine  among  other  speculations  contained  in  the  Hermaic  writings, 
that  all  things  are  one.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Orpheus,  Parmenides,  and 
others  among  the  Greeks,  might  have  derived  their  notion  of  to  Jv  the  one  from 
Egypt.  Though  that  subtile  metaphysician  Parmenides,  in  hia  doctrine  of  h  irraq, 
seems  to  have  added  something  of  his  own.  If  we  suppose,  that  one  and  the  same 
mind  is  the  universal  principle  of  order  and  harmony  throughout  the  world,  con- 
taining and  connecting  all  its  parts,  and  giving  unity  to  the  system,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  atheistical  or  impious  in  this  supposition. 

288.  Number  is  no  object  of  sense  :  it  is  an  act  of  the  mind.  The  same  thing  in  a 
different  conception  is  one  or  many.  Comprehending  God  and  the  creatures  in  one 
general  notion,  we  may  say  that  all  things  together  make  one  universe,  or  to  war. 
But  if  we  should  say,  that  all  things  make  one  God  ;  this  would,  indeed,  be  an  erro- 
neous notion  of  God,  but  would  not  amount  to  atheism,  so  long  as  mind  or  intellect 
was  admitted  to  be  the  tJ  riytjxmxh,  the  governing  part.  It  is,  nevertheless,  more 
respectful,  and  consequently  the  truer  notion  of  God,  to  suppose  him  neither  made 
up  of  parts,  nor  to  be  himself  a  part  in  any  whole  whatsoever. 
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239.  All  those  who  conceived  the  universe  to  he  an  animal,  must,  in  consequence 
of  that  notion,  suppose  all  things  to  be  one.  But  to  conceive  God  to  be  the  sentient 
soul  of  an  animal,  is  altogether  unworthy  and  absurd.  There  is  no  sense  nor  sensory, 
nor  any  thing  like  a  sense  or  sensory,  in  God.  Sense  implies  an  impression  from  some 
other  being,  and  denotes  a  dependence  in  the  soul  which  hath  it.  Sense  is  apassion : 
and  passions  imply  imperfection.  God  knoweth  all  things,  as  pure  mind  or  intellect, 
but  nothing  by  sense,  nor  in  nor  through  a  sensory.  Therefore  to  suppose  a  sensory 
of  any  kind,  whether  space  or  any  other,  in  God,  would  be  very  wrong,  and  lead  us 
into  false  conceptions  of  his  nature.  The  presuming  there  was  such  a  thing  as  real, 
absolute,  uncreated  space,  seems  to  have  occasioned  that  modern  mistake.  But  this 
presumption  was  without  grounds. 

290.  Body  is  opposite  to  spirit  or  mind.  We  have  a  notion  of  spirit  from  thought 
and  action.  We  have  a  notion  of  body  from  resistance.  So  far  forth  as  there  is  real 
power,  there  is  spirit.  So  far  forth  as  there  is  resistance,  there  is  inability  or  want  of 
power:  that  is,  there  is  a  negation  of  spirit.  We  are  embodied,  that  is,  we  are 
clogged  by  weight,  and  hindered  by  resistance.  But  in  respect  of  a  perfect  spirit, 
there  is  nothing  hard  or  impenetrable  :  there  is  no  resistance  to  the  Deity  :  nor  hath 
he  any  body :  nor  is  the  supreme  Being  united  to  the  world,  as  the  soul  of  an  animal 
is  to  its  body,  which  necessarily  implieth  defect,  both  as  an  instrument  and  as  a 
constant  weight  and  impediment. 

291.  Thus  much  it  consists  with  piety  to  say,  that  a  Divine  Agent  doth  by  his 
virtue  permeate  and  govern  the  elementary  fire  or  light,*  which  serves  as  animal 
spirit  to  enliven  and  actuate  the  whole  mass,  and  all  the  members  of  this  visible 
world.  Nor  is  this  doctrine  less  philosophical  than  pious.  We  see  all  nature  alive 
or  in  motion.  We  see  water  turned  into  air,  and  air  rarefied  and  made  elastic  by  the 
attraction  of  another  medium,t  more  pure  indeed,  more  subtile,  and  more  volatile, 
than  air.  But  still,  as  this  is  a  moveable,  extended,  and  consequently  a  corporeal 
being.J  it  cannot  be  itself  the  principle  of  motion,  but  leads  us  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily to  an  incorporeal  spirit  or  agent.  We  are  conscious  that  a  spirit  can  begin, 
alter,  or  determinate  motion,  but  nothing  of  this  appears  in  body.  Nay,  the  contrary 
is  evident,  both  to  experiment  and  reflection. 

292.  Natural  phenomena  are  only  natural  appearances.  They  are,  therefore,  such 
as  we  see  and  perceive  them.  Their  real  and  objective  natures  are,  therefore,  the 
same  ;  passive  without  any  thing  active,  fluent  and  changing  without  any  thing  per- 
manent, in  them.  However,  as  these  make  the  first  impressions,  and  the  mind  takes 
her  first  flight  and  spring,  as  it  were,  by  resting  her  foot  on  these  objects,  they  are 
not  only  first  considered  by  all  men,  but  most  considered  by  most  men.  They  and 
the  phantoms  that  result  from  those  appearances,  the  children  of  imagination  grafted 
upon  sense,  such  for  example  as  pure  space,§  are  thought  by  many  the  very  first  in 
existence  and  stability,  and  to  embrace  and  comprehend  all  other  beings. 

293.  Now  although  such  phantoms  as  corporeal  forces,  absolute  motions,  and  real 
spaces,  do  pass  in  physics  for  causes  and  principles,]!  yet  are  they  in  truth  hut  hypo- 
theses, nor  can  they  be  the  objects  of  real  science.  They  pass  nevertheless  in  physics 
conversant  about  things  of  sense,  and  confined  to  experiments  and  mechanics.  But 
when  we  enter  the  province  of  the  philosophia  prima,  we  discover  another  order  of 
beings,  mind  and  its  acts,  permanent  being,  not  dependent  on  corporeal  things,  nor 
resulting,  nor  connected,  nor  contained ;  but  containing,  connecting,  enlivening,  the 
whole  frame  ;  and  imparting  those  motions,  forms,  qualities,  and  that  order  and  sym- 
metry, to  all  those  transient  phenomena  which  we  term  the  course  of  nature. 

294.  It  is  with  our  faculties  as  with  our  affections :  what  first  seizes  holds  fast.lf  It 
is  a  vulgar  theme,  that  man  is  a  compound  of  contrarieties,  which  breed  a  restless 
struggle  in  his  nature,  between  flesh  and  spirit,  the  beast  and  the  angel,  earth  and 
heaven,  ever  weighed  down  and  ever  bearing  up.  During  which  conflict  the  character 
fluctuates :  when  either  side  prevails,  it  is  then  fixed  for  vice  or  virtue.  And  life 
from  different  principles  takes  a  different  issue.  It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  our 
faculties.  Sense  at  first  besets  and  overbears  the  mind.  The  sensible  appearances 
are  all  in  all:  our  reasonings  are  employed  about  them :  our  desires  terminate  in 
them  :  we  look  no  farther  for  realities  or  causes  ;  till  intellect  begins  to  dawn,  and  cast 
a  ray  on  this  shadowy  scene.  We  then  perceive  the  true  principle  of  unity,  identity, 
and  existence.  Those  things  that  before  seemed  to  constitute  the  whole  of  being, 
upon  taking  an  intellectual  view  of  things,  proves  to  be  but  fleeting  phantoms. 

295.  From  the  outward  form  of  gross  masses  which  occupy  the  vulgar,  a  curious 
inquirer  proceeds  to  examine  the  inward  structure  and   minute  parts,   and,   from 
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observing  the  motions  in  nature,  to  discover  the  laws  of  those  motions.  By  tlie  way, 
he  fiaines  his  hypothesis  and  suits  his  language  to  this  natural  philosophy.  And 
these  fit  the  occasion  and  answer  the  end  of  a  maker  of  experiments  or  mechanic, 
wlio  means  only  to  apply  the  powers  of  nature,  and  reduce  the  phenomena  to  rules. 
But,  if  proceeding  still  in  his  analysis  and  inquiry,  he  ascends  from  the  sensible  into 
the  intellectual  world,  and  beholds  things  in  a  new  light  and  a  new  order,  he  will 
then  change  his  system,  and  perceive  that  what  he  took  for  substances  and  causes  are 
but  fleeting  shadows :  that  the  mind  contains  all,  and  acts  all,  and  is  to  all  created 
beings  the  source  of  unity  and  identity,  harmony  and  order,  existence  and  stability. 

296.  It  is  neither  acid,  nor  salt,  nor  sulphur,  nor  air,  nor  ether,  nor  visible  cor- 
poreal fire,*  much  less  the  phantom  fate,  or  necessity,  that  is  the  real  agent,  but  by 
a  certain  analysis,  a  regular  connexion  and  climax,  we  ascend  through  all  those 
mediums  to  a  glimpse  of  the  first  Mover,  invisible,  incorporeal,  unextended,  intel- 
lectual Source,  of  life  and  being.  There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  mixture  of  obscurity 
and  prejudice  in  human  speech  and  reasonings.  This  is  unavoidable,  since  the  veils 
of  prejudice  and  error  are  slowly  and  singly  taken  off  one  by  one.  But  if  there  are 
many  links  in  the  chain  which  connects  the  two  extremes  of  what  is  grossly  sensible 
and  purely  intelligible,  and  it  seems  a  tedious  work,  by  the  slow  helps  of  memory, 
imagination,  and  reason,  oppressed  and  overwhelmed,  as  we  arc,  by  the  senses,  through 
erroneous  principles  and  long  ambages  of  words  and  notions,  to  struggle  upwards  into 
the  light  of  truth,  yet  as  this  gradually  dawns,  farther  discoveries  still  correct  the  style 
and  clear  up  the  notions. 

297.  The  mind,  her  acts,  and  faculties,  furnish  a  new  and  distinct  class  of  objects,! 
from  the  contemplation  whereof  arise  certain  other  notions,  principles,  and  verities, 
so  remote  from,  and  even  so  repugnant  to,  tire  first  prejudices  which  surprise  the 
sense  of  mankind,  that  they  may  well  be  excluded  from  vulgar  speech  and  books,  aa 
abstract  from  sensible  matters,  and  more  fit  for  the  speculation  of  truth,  the  labour 
and  aim  of  a  few,  than  for  the  practice  of  the  world,  or  the  subjects  of  experimental 
or  mechanical  inquiry.  Nevertheless  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  relished  by  some 
modern  readers,  yet  the  treating  in  physical  books  concerning  metaphysical  and 
Divine  matters  can  be  justified  by  great  authorities  among  the  ancients  :  not  to 
mention  that  he,  who  professedly  delivers  the  elements  of  a  science,  is  more  obliged 
to  method  and  system,  and  tied  down  to  more  rigorous  laws,  than  a  mere  essay  writer. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  pardoned  if  tliis  rude  essay  doth,  by  insensible  transitions,  draw 
the  reader  into  remote  inquiries  and  speculations,  that  were  not,  perhaps,  thought  of 
either  by  him  or  by  the  author,  at  first  setting  out. 

298.  There  are  traces  of  profound  thought  as  well  as  primeval  tradition  in  the 
Platonic,  Pythagorean,  Egyptian,  and  Chaldaic  philosophy.]:  Men  in  those  early 
days  were  not  overlaid  with  languages  and  literature.  Their  minds  seem  to  have  been 
more  exercised,  and  less  burdened,  than  in  later  ages  ;  and,  as  so  much  nearer  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  patriarchal  lights  handed  down 
through  a  few  hands.  It  cannot  indeed  be  affirmed  (how  probable  soever  it  may 
seem)  that  Moses  was  that  same  Mochus  with  whose  successors,  priests,  and  prophets, 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  conversed  at  Sidon.  Yet  the  study  of  philosophy  appears 
to  be  of  very  great  antiquity  and  remote  original;  inasmuch  as  Timteus  Locrensis, 
that  ancient  Pythagorean,  author  of  the  book  concerning  the  Soul  of  the  World, 
speaks  of  a  most  ancient  philosophy,  even  in  his  time,  a,  v^sirliiifra.  <ti(Xoo'o<();a,  stirring 
up  and  recovering  the  soul  from  a  state  of  ignorance  to  the  contemplation  of  Divine 
things.  And  though  the  books  attributed  to  Mercurius  Trismegistus  were  none  of 
them  wrote  by  him,  and  are  allowed  to  contain  some  manifest  forgeries  ;  yet  it  is  also 
allowed,  that  they  contain  tenets  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  philosophy,  though  dressed, 
perhaps,  in  a  more  modern  garb.  To  account  for  which,  Jamblichus  observes  that  the 
books  under  his  name  contain  indeed  mercurial  opinions,  though  often  expressed  in 
the  style  of  the  Greek  philosophers :  as  having  been  translated  from  the  Egyptian 
tongue  into  Greek. 

299.  The  difference  of  Isis  from  Orisis§  resembles  that  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
of  the  female  from  the  male,  of  natura  naturata  (as  the  schoolmen  speak)  from  natura 
naturans.  But  Isis,  though  mostly  taken  for  nature,  yet  (as  the  Pagan  divinities  were 
very  fluctuating  things)  it  sometimes  signified  to  wan.  And  we  find  in'Mountfaucon  an 
Isis  of  the  ordinary  form  with  this  inscription,  SioZ  wavof.  And  in  the  mensa 
Isiaca,  which  seems  to  exhibit  a  general  system  of  the  religion  and  superstition  of 
the  Egyptians,  Isis  on  her  throne  possesseth  the  centre  of  the  table.  Which  may 
seem  to  signify  that  the  universe  or  to  ttSv  was  tlie   centre  of  the  ancient  secret 
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religion  of  the   Egyptians ;    their  Isis  or  n  viiv   comprehending  both  Osiris  the 
Author  of  nature  and  his  work. 

300.  Plato  and  Aristotle  considered  God  as  abstracted  or  distinct  from  the  natural 
world.  But  the  Egyptians  considered  God  and  nature  as  making  one  whole,  or  all 
things  together  as  making  one  universe.  In  doing  which  they  did  not  exclude  the 
intelligent  mind,  but  considered  it  as  containing  all  things.  Therefore,  whatever 
was  wrong  in  their  way  of  thinking,  it  doth  not,  nevertheless,  imply  or  lead 
to  atheism. 

301.  The  human  mind  is  so  much  clog'ged  and  borne  downward,  by  the  strong  and 
early  impressions  of  sense,'  that  it  is  \90nderful,  how  the  ancients  should  have  made 
even  such  a  progress,  and  seen  so  far  into  intellectual  matters,  without  some  glimmering 
of  a  Divine  tradition.  Whoever  considers  a  parcel  of  rude  savages  left  to  them- 
selves, how  they  are  sunk  and  swallowed  up  in  sense  and  prejudice,  and  how  unquali- 
fied by  their  natural  force  to  emerge  from  this  state,  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the 
first  spark  of  philosophy  was  derived  from  heaven ;  and  that  it  was  (as  a  heathen 
writer  expresselh  it)  Bsa^a^ahrog  <pi'Koi7o>pia, 

302.  The  lapsed  state  of  human  kind  is  a  thing  to  which  the  ancient  philosophers 
were  not  strangers.  The  Xi,V;j,  the  fiyti,  the  iraXiyyitmia,  shew  that  the  Egyptians  and 
Pythagoreans,  the  Platonists  and  Stoics,  had  all  some  notion  of  this  doctrine,  the 
outlines  of  which  seem  to  have  been  sketched  out  in  those  tenets.  Theology  and 
philosophy  gently  unbind  the  ligaments  that  chain  the  soul  down  to  the  earth,  and 
assist  her  flight  towards  the  sovereign  good.  There  is  an  instinct  or  tendency 
of  the  mind  upwards,  which  sheweth  a  natural  endeavour  to  recover  and  raise  our- 
selves, from  our  present  sensual  and  low  condition,  into  a  state  of  light,  order,  and 
purity. 

303.  The  perceptions  of  sense  are  gross:  but  even  in  the  senses  there  is  a 
difference.  Though  harmony  and  proportion  are  not  objects  of  sense,  yet  the  eye 
and  the  ear  are  organs,  which  offer  to  the  mind  such  materials,  by  means  whereof 
she  may  apprehend  both  the  one  and  the  other.  By  experiments  of  sense  we 
hecome  acquainted  with  the  lower  faculties  of  the  soul ;  and  from  them,  whether  by  a 
gradual  evolution  or  ascent,  we  arrive  at  the  highest.!  Sense  supplies  images  to 
memory.  These  become  subjects  for  fancy  to  work  upon.  Reason  considers  and 
judges  of  the  imaginations.  And  these  acts  of  reason  become  new  objects  to  the 
understanding.  In  this  scale,  each  lower  faculty  is  a  step  that  leads  to  one  above  it. 
And  the  uppermost  naturally  leads  to  the  Deity,  which  is  rather  the  object  of 
intellectual  knowledge  than  even  of  the  discursive  faculty,  not  to  mention  the 
sensitive.  There  runs  a  chain  throughout  the  whole  system  of  beings.  In  this 
chain  one  link  drags  another.  The  meanest  things  are  connected  with  the  highest. 
The  calamity  therefore  is  neither  strange  nor  much  to  be  complained  of,  if  a  low 
sensual  reader  shall,  from  mere  love  of  the  animal  life,  find  himself  drawn  on,  sur- 
prised, and  betrayed,  into  some  curiosity  concerning  the  intellectual. 

304.  There  is,  according  to  Plato,  properly  no  knowledge,  but  only  opinion  con- 
cerning things  sensible  and  perishing,!  not  because  they  are  naturally  abstruse  and 
involved  in  darkness  :  but  because  their  nature  and  existence  are  uncertain,  ever 
fleeting  and  changing.  Or  rather,  because  they  do  not  in  strict  truth  exist  at  all, 
being  always  generating  or  in  fieri,  that  is,  in  a  perpetual  flux,  without  anytliing 
stable  or  permanent  in  them  to  constitute  an  object  of  real  science.  The  Pythago- 
reans and  Platonics  distinguish  between  to  yaifxitm  and  tJ  it,  that  which  ever 
generated  and  that  which  exists.  Sensible  things  and  corporeal  forms  are  per- 
petually producing  and  perishing,  appearing  and  disappearing,  never  resting  in  one 
state,  but  always  in  motion  and  change ;  and  therefore,  in  effect,  not  one  being  but 
a  succession  of  beings :  while  to  oV  is  understood  to  be  somewhat  of  an  abstract  or 
spiritual  nature,  and  the  proper  object  of  intellectual  knowledge.  Therefore  as  there 
can  he  no  kno'wledge  of  things  flowing  and  unstable,  the  opinion  of  Protagoras  and 
Theffitetus,  that  sense  was  science,  is  ahsurd.  And  indeed  nothing  is  more  evident, 
than  that  the  apparent  sizes  and  shapes,  for  instance,  of  things  are  in  a  constant 
flux,  ever  differing  as  they  are  viewed  at  different  distances,  or  with  glasses  more  or 
less  accurate.  As  for  those  absolute  magnitudes  and  figures,  which  certain  Cartesians 
and  other  moderns  suppose  to  be  in  things;  that  must  seem  a  vain  supposition,  to 
whoever  considers,  it  is  supported  by  no  argument  of  reason,  and  no  experiment 
of  sense. 

,30,'i.  As  understanding  perceiveth  not,  that  is,  doth  not  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  so 
sense  knowcth  not :  and  although  the  mind  may  tise  both  sense  and  fancy,  as  means 
whereby  to  arrive  at  knowledge,  yet  sense  or  soul,  so  far  forth  as  sensitive,  knoweth 
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nothing.  For,  as  it  is  riglitly  observed  in  the  TheiEtetus  of  Plato,  science  consist 
not  in  the  passive  perceptions,  but  in  the  reasoning  upon  them,  t«  m^)  hilym 
ffvXKayiTfxoi. 

306.  In  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  we  find  distinguished  three 
sorts  of  objects  :  in  the  first  place,  a  form  of  species  that  is  neither  generated  nor 
destroyed,  unchangeable,  invisible,  and  altogether  imperceptible  to  sense,  being  only 
understood  by  the  intellect.  A  second  sort  there  is  ever  lluent  and  changing,* 
generating  and  perishing,  appearing  and  vanishing.  This  is  comprehended  by  sense 
and  opinion.  The  third  is  matter,  which,  as  Plato  teacheth,  being  neither  an  object 
of  understanding  nor  of  sense,  is  hardly  to  be  made  out  by  a  certain  spurious  way 
of  reasoning,  \iiyiir/j.u  -rm  vi9a  //.iyis  «mv.  (See  his  Timteus).  The  same  doc- 
trine is  contained  in  the  Pythagoric  treatise  De  Anima  Mundi,  which  distin- 
guishing ideas,  sensible  things,  and  matter,  maketh  the  first  to  be  apprehended  by 
intellect,  the  second  by  sense,  and  the  last,  to  wit,  matter,  ^oyia-f^S  vihi.  Whereof  The- 
mistius  the  Peripatetic  assigns  the  reason.  For,  saith  he,  that  act  is  to  be  esteemed 
spurious,  whose  object  hath  nothing  positive,  being  only  a  mere  privation,  as  silence 
or  daikness.     And  such  he  accounteth  matter. 

307.  Aristotle  maketh  a  threefold  distinction  of  objects,  according  to  three  specu- 
lative sciences.  Physics  he  supposeth  to  be  conversant  about  such  things  as  have 
a  principle  of  motion  in  themselves,  mathematics  about  things  permanent  but  not 
abstracted,  and  theology  about  being  abstracted  and  immoveable,  which  distinction 
may  be  seen  in  the  nintli  book  of  his  Metaphysics.  Where  by  abstracted,  ;;^a)5i<rTov,  he 
understands  separable  from  corporeal  beings  and  sensible  qualities. 

308.  That  philosopher  held  that  the  mind  of  man  was  a  tabula  rasa,  and  that  there 
were  no  innate  ideas.  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  held  original  ideas  in  the  mind,  that 
is,  notions  which  never  were  nor  can  be  in  the  sense,  such  as  being,  beauty,  goodness, 
likeness,  parity.  Some,  perhaps,  may  think  the  truth  to  be  this:  tliat  there  are 
properly  no  ideas  or  passive  objects  in  the  mind,  but  what  were  derived  from  sense  : 
but  that  there  are  also  besides  these  her  own  acts  or  operations  :  such  are  notions. 

309.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Platonij  philosophy,  that  the  soul  of  man  was  originally 
furnished  with  native  inbred  notions,  and  stands  in  need  of  sensible  occasions,  not 
absolutely  for  producing  them,  hut  only  for  awakening,  rousing,  or  exciting,  into  act 
what  was  already  pre-existent,  dormant,  and  latent  in  the  soul  ;  as  things  are  said  to 
be  laid  up  in  the  memory,  though  not  actually  perceived,  until  they  happened  to  be 
called  forth  and  brought  into  view  by  other  objects.  This  notion  seemeth  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  innate  ideas,  as  understood  by  those  moderns  who  have 
attempted  to  explode  them.  To  understand  and  to  be,  are,  according  to  Parmenides, 
the  same  thing.  And  Plato  in  his  seventh  letter  makes  no  difference  between  vol? 
and  itna-nfix,  mind  and  knowledge.  Whence  it  follows  that  mind,  knowledge,  and 
notions,  either  in  habit  or  in  act,  always  go  together. 

310.  And  albeit  Aristotle  considered  the  soul  in  its  original  state  as  a  blank 
paper,  yet  he  held  it  to  be  the  proper  place  of  forms  :  Tiiv  ■^vx'iv  £'»«'  rmm  ii?m.]- 
Which  doctrine,  first  maintained  by  others,  he  admits,  under  this  restriction, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  whole  soul  but  only  of  the  Knrtxii ;  as  is  to  be 
seen  in  his  third  book  De  Anima.  Whence,  according  to  Themistius  in  his  com- 
mentary on  that  treatise,  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  beings  are  in  the  soul.  For, 
saith  he,  the  forms  are  the  beings.  By  the  form  everything  is  what  it  is.  And  he 
adds,  it  is  the  soul  that  imparteth  forms  to  matter;  -r^v  •i-v^'iv  ij.^'^Hfa.i  vrnxlxai; 
ixisipait.  Therefore  they  are  first  in  the  soul.  He  farther  adds,  that  the  mind 
is  all  things,  taking  the  forms  of  all  things  it  becomes  all  things  by  intellect 
and  sense.  Alexander  Aphrodissus  saith  as  much,  affirming  the  mind  to  be  all 
things,  xttTtt  TE  TO  vouv  Koi  TO  otirMyiirPai .  And  this  .in  fact  is  Aristotle's  own  doc- 
trine in  his  third  book  De  Anima,  where  he  also  asserts,  with  Plato,  that  actual 
knowledge  and  the  thing  known  are  all  one.  To  ain  2J  Io-tJi'  h  xht'  Ivljysiav 
ivio-n/iri  tS  v^dy/iart.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  things  are  where  the  knowledge 
is,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mind.  Or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  that  the  soul  is 
all  things.  More  might  be  said  to  explain  Aristotle's  notion,  but  it  would  lead 
too  far. 

31 1.  As  to  an  absolute  actual  existence  of  sensible  or  corporeal  things,!  it  doth  not 
seem  to  have  been  admitted  either  by  Plato  or  Aristotle.  In  the  Theaetetus  we 
are  told,  that  if  any  one  saith  a  thing  is  or  is  made,  he  must  withal  say,  for  what, 
or  of  what,  or  in  respect  of  what,  it  is  or  is  made  ;  for,  that  any  thing  should  exist 
in  itself  or  absolutely  is  absurd.  Agreeably  to  which  doctrine  it  is  also  farther  affirmed 
by  Plato,  that  it  is  impossible  a  thing  should  be  sweet  and  sweet  to  nobody.     It  must, 
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nevertheless,  be  owned  with  regard  to  Aristotle,  that  even  in  his  Metaphysics  there 
are  some  expressions  which  seem  to  favour  the  absolute  existence  of  corporeal 
things.  For  instance,  in  the  eleventh  book,  speaking  of  corporeal  sensible  things, 
what  wonder,  saith  he,  if  they  never  appear  to  us  the  same,  no  more  than  to  sick 
men,  since  we  are  always  changing  and  never  remain  the  same  ourselves  ?  And 
again,  he  saith,  sensible  things,  although  they  receive  no  change  in  themselves, 
do  nevertheless  in  sick  persons  produce  diifeient  sensations  and  not  the  same. 
These  passages  would  seem  to  imply  a  distinct  and  absolute  existence  of  the  objects 
of  sense. 

312.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  Aristotle  distinguisheth  a  twofold  existence, 
potential  and  actual.  It  will  not  therefore  follow,  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  because 
a  thing  is,  it  must  actually  exist.  This  is  evident  from  the  eighth  book  of  his  Meta- 
physics, where  he  animadverts  on  the  Megaric  philosophers,  as  not  admitting  a  pos- 
sible existence  distinct  from  the  actual :  from  whence,  saith  he,  it  must  follow,  that 
there  is  nothing  cold  or  hot  or  sweet,  or  any  sensible  thing  at  all,  where  there  is 
no  perception.  He  adds,  that  in  consequence  of  that  Megaric  doctrine,  we  can  have 
no  sense  but  while  we  actually  exert  it ;  we  are  blind  when  we  do  not  see,  and  there- 
fore both  blind  and  deaf  several  times  in  a  day. 

313.  The  ivTEX£;c£;tti  WfaJ™  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  is,  the  sciences,  arts,  and  habits, 
were  by  them  distinguished  from  the  acts  or  ivriXsp^Eiai  JEuTSfm,  and  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  mind,  though  not  exerted  or  put  into  act.  This  seems  to  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  Socrates,  Plato,  and  their  followers,  conceive  innate  notions  to  be  in  the  soul 
of  man.*  It  was  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that  human  souls  or  minds  descended  from 
above,  and  were  sowed  in  generation,  that  they  were  stunned,  stupided,  and  intoxi- 
cated, by  this  descent  and  immersion  into  animal  nature.  And  that  the  soul,  in  this 
e»E<{<uir/;  or  slumber,  forgets  her  original  notions,  which  are  smothered  and  oppressed 
by  many  false  tenets  and  prejudices  of  sense.  Insomuch  that  Proclus  compares  the 
soul,  in  her  descent  invested  with  growing  prejudices,  to  Glaucus  diving  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  there  contracting  divers  coats  of  sea-weed,  coral,  and  shells,  which  stick 
close  to  him,  and  conceal  his  true  shape. 

314.  Hence,  according  to  this  philosophy,  the  mind  of  man  is  so  restless  to  shake 
off  that  slumber,  to  disengage  and  emancipate  herself  from  those  prejudices  and  false 
opinions,  that  so  straitly  beset  and  cling  to  her,  to  rub  off  those  covers  that  disguise 
her  original  form,  and  to  regain  her  primeval  state  and  first  notions  :  hence  that  per- 
petual  struggle  to  recover  the  lost  region  of  light,  that  ardent  thirst  and  endeavour 
after  truth  and  intellectual  ideas,  which  she  would  neither  seek  to  attain,  nor  rejoice 
in,  nor  know  when  attained,  except  she  had  some  prenotion  or  anticipation  of  them, 
and  they  had  lain  innate  and  dormant  likehabits  and  sciences  in  the  mind,  or  things 
laid  up,  which  are  called  out  and  roused  by  recollection  or  reminiscence.  So  that  learn- 
ing seemeth  in  effect  reminiscence. 

315.  The  Peripatetics  themselves  distinguish  between  reminiscence  and  mere 
memory.  Themistius  observes,  that  commonly  the  best  memories  go  with  the  worst 
parts ;  but  that  reminiscence  is  most  perfect  in  the  most  ingenious  minds.  And  not- 
withstanding the  tabula  rasa  of  Aristotle, +  yet  some  of  his  followers  have  undertaken 
to  make  him  speak  Plato's  sense.  Thus  Plutarch  the  Peripatetic  teacheth,  as  agreeable 
to  his  master's  doctrine,  that  learning  is  reminiscence,  and  that  the  vso?  xaS'  I'^iv  is  in 
children.  Simplicius  also,  in  his  commentary  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle,  «•£{) 
■^V)fTii,  speaketh  of  a  certain  interior  reason  in  the  soul,  acting  of  itself,  and  originally 
full  of  its  own  proper  notions,  trXn^vis  aL<p^  kavrou  ratv  oIxeimv  ytetirim, 

316.  And,  as  the  Platonic  philosophy  supposed  intellectual  notions  to  be  originally 
inexistent  or  innate  in  the  soul.t  so  likewise  it  supposed  sensible  qualities  to  exist 
(though  not  originally)  in  the  soul,  and  there  only.  Socrates  saith  to  Theaetetus,  you 
must  not  think  the  white  colour  that  you  see  is  in  any  thing  without  your  eyes,  or  in  your 
eyes,  or  in  any  place  at  all.  And  in  the  Timseus,  Plato  teacheth,  that  the  figure  and 
motion  of  the  particles  of  fire  dividing  the  parts  of  our  bodies  produce  that  painful  sen- 
sation  we  call  beat.  And  Plotinus,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  second  .^neid,  observes 
that  heat  and  other  qualities  are  not  qualities  in  the  things  themselves,  but  acts:  that 
heat  is  not  a  quality,  but  act  in  the  fire  :  that  fire  is  not  really  what  we  perceive  in  the 
qualities,  light,  heat,  and  colour.  From  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  whatever  real  things 
they  suppose  to  exist  independent  of  the  soul,  those  were  neither  sensible  things  nor 
clothed  with  sensible  qualities. 

317.  Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  by  matter,  £j..j,  understood  corporeal  substance, 
whatever  the  moderns  may  understand  by  that  word.  To  them  certainly  it  signified  no 
positive  actual  being.    Aristotle  describes  it  as  made  up  of  negatives,  having  neither 
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quantity,  nOr  quality,  nor  essence.  And  not  only  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  but 
also  the  Peripatetics  themselves,  declare  it  to  be  known,  neither  by  sense,  nor  by  any 
direct  and  just  reasoning,  but  only  by  some  spurious  or  adulterine  method,  as  hath 
been  observed  before.  Simon  Fortius,  a  famous  Peripatetic  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
denies  it  to  be  any  substance  at  all,  for,  saith  he,  "  nequit  per  se  subsistere,  quia  se- 
queretur,  id  quod  non  est  in  actu  esse  in  actu."  If  Jamblichus  may  be  credited,  the 
Egyptians  supposed  matter  so  far  from  including  aught  of  substance  or  essence,  that, 
according  to  them,  God  produced  it  by  a  separation  from  all  substance,  essence,  or 
being,  awo  ouo-iothtsj  a7ro^iirfeV)j;  uXo'thto; .  That  matter  is  actually  nothing,  but  poten- 
tially all  things,  is  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  all  the  ancient  Peri- 
patetics. 

318.  According  to  those  philosophers,  matter  is  only  a.  pura  potentia,  a  mere  possi- 
bility. But  Anaximander,  successor  to  Thales,  is  represented  as  having  thought  the 
supreme  Deity  to  be  infinite  matter.  Nevertheless  though  Plutarch  calleth  it  matter, 
yet  it  was  simply  to  ami^w,  which  means  no  more  than  infinite  or  indefinite.  And 
although  the  moderns  teach  that  space  is  real  and  infinitely  extended,  yet  if  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  no  intellectual  notion,  nor  yet  perceived  by  any  of  our  senses,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  thinic  with  Plato  in  his  Timeeus,  that  this  also  is  the  result  of 
XcyirfM;  kBo;,  or  spurious  reasoning,  and  a  kind  of  waking  dream.  Plato  observes 
that  we  dream,  as  it  were,  when  we  think  of  place,  and  believe  it  necessary,  that  what- 
ever exists,  should  exist  in  some  place.  Which  place  or  space,*  he  also  observes,  is 
fA.tr'  amirMa-sMS  kitrh  that  is,  to  be  felt  as  darkness  is  seen,  or  silence  heard,  being  a 
mere  privation. 

319.  If  any  one  should  think  to  infer  the  reality  or  actual  being  of  matter  from  the 
modern  tenet,  that  gravity  is  always  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  let 
him  but  narrowly  scan  the  modern  demonstration  of  that  tenet,  and  he  will  find  it  to  be 
a  vain  circle,  concluding  it  truth  no  more  than  this,  that  gravity  is  proportionable  to 
weight,  that  is,  to  itself.  Since  matter  is  conceived  only  as  defect  and  mere  possibility  ; 
and  since  God  is  absolute  perfection  and  act ;  it  follows  there  is  the  greatest  distance 
and  opposition  imaginable  between  God  and  matter.  Insomuch  that  a  material  God 
would  be  altogether  inconsistent. 

320.  The  force  that  produces,  the  intellect  that  orders,  the  goodness  that  perfects, 
all  things,  is  the  supreme  Being.  Evil,  defect,  negation,  is  not  the  object  of  God's 
creative  power.  From  motion  the  Peripatetics  trace  out  a  first  immoveable  mover. 
The  Platonics  make  God  author  of  all  good,  author  of  no  evil,  and  unchangeable. 
According  to  Anaxagoras  there  was  a  confused  mass  of  all  things  in  one  chaos,  but  mind 
supervening,  \9i\6a.%  distinguished  and  divided  them.  Anaxagoras,  it  seems, 
ascribed  the  motive  faculty  to  mind,  which  mind  some  subsequent  philosophers  have 
accurately  discriminated  from  soul  and  life,  ascribing  to  it  the  sole  faculty  of  intel- 
lection. 

321.  But  still  God  was  supposed  the  first  agent,  the  source  and  original  of  all  things 
which  he  produceth,  not  occasionally  or  instrumenlally,  but  with  actual  and  real 
effiacy.  Thus  the  treatise  De  Secretiore  Parte  Divinse  Sapientiae  secundum  ^gyptios, 
in  the  tenth  book,  saith  of  God,  that  he  is  not  only  the  first  agent,  but  also  that  he  it  is 
who  truly  acts  or  creates,  "  qui  vere  elEcit.'' 

322.  Varro,  Tully,  and  St.  Augustin,  understand  the  soul  to  be  vis,  the  power  or 
force  that  acts,  moves,  enlivens.  Now  although,  in  our  conception,  vis,  or  spirit, 
might  be  distinguished  from  mind,  it  would  not  thence  follow,  that  it  acts  blindly  or 
without  mind,  or  that  it  is  not  closely  connected  with  intellect.  If  Plutarch  is  to  be 
trusted  in  his  account  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  Thales  held  the  mind  of  the 
world  to  be  God;  Democritus  held  the  soul  of  the  world  to  be  an  igniform  deity.t 
Pythagoras  taught  that  God  was  the  monad  and  the  good,  or  "'  ayaSov :  Socrates  also 
and  Plato  pronounced  him  to  be  the  to  Sv,!  the  single,  self-originate  one,  essentially 
good.  Each  of  which  appellations  and  forms  of  speech  directly  tends  to  and  deter- 
mines in  mind,  eI?  tov  vouv  tritiv^u,  saith  Plutarch. 

323.  Whence  that  author  concludes,  that  in  the  sense  of  those  philosophers,  God  is 
a  mind,  p^apio-Tov  eTJos,  not  an  abstract  idea  compounded  of  inconsistencies  and  pre- 
scinded from  all  real  things,  as  some  moderns  understand  abstraction;  but  a  really 
existing  spirit,  distinct  or  separate  from  all  sensible  and  corporeal  beings.  And 
although  the  Stoics  are  represented  as  holding  a  corporeal  deity,  or  that  the  very  sys- 
tem of  the  world  is  God,  yet  it  is  certain  they  did  not,  at  bottom,  dissent  from  the 
forementioned  doctrine  ;  inasmuch  as  they  supposed  the  world  to  be  an  animal,  §  con- 
sisting of  soul  or  mind,  as  well  as  body. 

324.  This  notion  was  derived  from  the  Pythagoreans,  who  held  the  world,  as  Timseus 
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Locius  teacheth,  to  be  one  pei-ltct  animal,  endued  with  soul  and  reason  :  but  then  they 
believed  it  to  have  been  generated  :  whereas  the  Stoics  looked  on  the  world  as  the 
supreme  God,  including  therein  mind  or  intellect.  For  the  elementary  fire,  or  if  one 
may  so  speak,  the  animal  spirit  of  the  world,  seemeth,  according  to  them,  to  have 
been  the  vehicle  of  the  soul,*  intellect  or  mi;  since  they  styled  the  Divinity  wSp 
voipJ»,t  or  intellectual  fire. 

325.  The  Egyptians,  if  we  may  credit  the  Hermaic  writings,  maintained  God  to  be 
all  things,  not  only  actual,  but  possible.  He  is  styled  by  them,  That  which  is  made 
and  that  which  is  unmade.  And  therein  it  is  said,  Shall  I  praise  thee  for  those  things 
thou  hast  made  manifest,  or  for  the  things  thou  hast  hidden?  Therefore,  in  their 
sense,  to  manifest  was  to  create;  the  things  created  having  been  before  hidden  in  God. 

326.  Now,  whether  the  m;  be  abstracted  from  the  sensible  world,  and  considered 
by  itself,  as  distinct  from,  and  presiding  over,  the  created  system,  or  whether  the 
whole  universe,  including  mind  together  with  the  mundane  body,  is  conceived  to  be 
God,t  and  the  creatures  to  be  partial  manifestations  of  the  Divine  essence,  there  is  no 
atheism  in  either  case,  whatever  misconceptions  there  may  be  ;  so  long  as  mind  or  in- 
tellect is  understood  to  preside  over,  govern,  and  conduct,  the  whole  frame  of  things. 
And  this  was  the  general  prevailing  opinion  among  the  philosophers. 

327.  Nor  if  any  one,  with  Aristotle  in  his  Metaphysics,  should  deny  that  God  knows 
any  thing  without  himself;  seeing  that  God  comprehends  all  things,  could  this  be 
justly  pronounced  an  atheistical  opinion.  Nor  even  was  the  following  notion  of  the 
same  author  to  be  accounted  atheism,  to  wit,  that  there  are  some  things  beneath  the 
knowledge  of  God,  as  too  mean,  base,  and  vile  ;  however  wrong  this  notion  may  be,  and 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  perfection. 

328.  Might  we  not  conceive  that  God  may  be  said  to  be  all  in  divers  senses  ;  as  he 
is  the  cause  and  origin  of  all  beings ;  as  the  voS?  is  the  yonm,  a  doctrine  both  of 
Platonics  and  Peripatetics,§  as  the  voi/s  is  the  place  of  all  forms,  and  as  it  is  the 
same  which  comprehends  and  orders  and  sustains  the  whole  mundane  system. ||  Aris- 
totle declares,  that  the  Divine  force  or  influence  permeates  the  entire  universe,ir  and 
that  what  the  pilot  is  in  a  ship,  the  driver  in  a  chariot,  the  precentor  in  a  choir,  the 
law  in  a  city,  the  general  in  an  army,  the  same  God  is  in  the  world.  This  he  amply 
sets  forth  in  his  book  De  Mundo,  a  treatise  which,  having  been  anciently  ascribed  to 
him,  ought  not  to  be  set  aside  from  the  dilference  of  style,  which  (as  Patricins  rightly 
observes),  being  in  a  letter  to  a  king,  might  well  be  supposed  to  differ  from  the  other 
dry  and  crabbed  parts  of  his  writings. 

329.  And  although  there  are  some  expressions  to  be  met  with  in  the  philosophers, 
even  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelic  sects,  which  speak  of  God  as  mixing  with,  or 
pervading  all  nature  and  all  the  elements;  yet  this  must  be  explained  by  force  and 
not  by  extension,  which  was  never  attributed  to  the  mind,**  cither  by  Aristotle  or 
Plato.  This  they  always  affirmed  to  be  incorporeal:  and,  as  Plotinus  remarks,  incor- 
poreal things  are  distant  each  from  other  not  by  place,  but  (to  use  his  expression)  by 
alterity. 

330.  These  disquisitions  will  probably  seem  dry  and  useless  to  such  readers  as  are 
accustomed  to  consider  only  sensible  objects.  The  employment  of  the  mind  on  things 
purely  intellectual  is  to  most  men  irksome:  whereas  the  sensitive  powers,  by  constant 
use,  acquire  strength.  Hence,  the  objects  of  sense  more  forcibly  affect  us, ft  and  are 
too  often  counted  the  chief  good.  For  these  things  men  fight,  cheat,  and  scramble. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  tame  mankind  and  introduce  a  sense  of  virtue,  the  best  human 
means  is  to  exercise  their  understanding,  to  give  them  a  glimpse  of  another  world, 
superior  to  the  sensible,  and  while  they  take  pains  to  cherish  and  maintain  the  animal 
life,  to  teach  them  not  to  neglect  the  intellectual. 

331.  Prevailing  studies  are  of  no  small  consequence  to  a  state,  the  religion,  man- 
ners, and  civil  government,  of  a  country,  ever  taking  some  bias  from  its  philosophy, 
which  affects  not  only  the  minds  of  its  professors  and  students,  but  also  the  opinions 
of  all  the  better  sort,  and  the  practice  of  the  whole  people,  remotely  and  conse- 
quentially indeed,  though  not  inconsiderably.  Have  not  the  polemic  and  scholastic 
philosophy  been  observed  to  produce  controversies  in  law  and  religion  ?  And  have 
not  fatalism  and  Sadducism  gained  ground,  during  the  general  passion  for  the  cor- 
puscularian  and  mechanical  philosophy,  which  hath  prevailed  for  about  a  century  ? 
This,  indeed,  might  usefully  enough  have  employed  some  share  of  the  leisure  and 
curiosity  of  inquisitive  persons.  But  when  it  entered  the  seminaries  of  learning  as  a 
necessary  accomplishment,  and  most  important  part  of  education,  by  engrossing 
men's  thoughts,  and  fixing  their  minds  so  much  on  corporeal  objects,  and  the  laws  of 
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motion,  ithatli,  however  undesignedly,  indirectly,  and  by  accident,  yet  not  a  little 
indisposed  them  for  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  matters.  Certainly  had  the 
philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Pythagoras  prevailed  in  this  age,  among  those  who  think 
themselves  too  wise  to  receive  the  dictates  of  the  Gospel,  we  should  not  have  seen 
interest  take  so  general  and  fast  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  nor  public  spirit  reputed 
to  be  yincunv  jMAiov,  a  generous  folly,  among  those  who  arc  reckoned  to  be  the 
most  knowing  as  well  as  the  most  getting  part  of  mankind. 

332.  It  might  very  well  be  thought  serious  trifling  to  tell  ray  readers,  that  the 
greatest  men  had  ever  a  high  esteem  for  Plato  ;  whose  writings  are  the  touchstone 
of  a  hasty  and  shallow  mind;  whose  philosophy  has  been  the  admiration  of  ages; 
which  supplied  patriots,  magistrates,  and  lawgivers,  to  the  most  flourishing  states,  as 
well  as  fathers  to  the  church,  and  doctors  to  the  schools.  Albeit  in  these  days,  the 
depths  of  that  old  learning  are  rarely  fathomed,  and  yet  it  were  happy  for  these  lands, 
if  our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  instead  of  modern  maxims,  would  imbibe  the 
notions  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  But  in  these  freethinking  times  many  an 
empty  head  is  shook  at  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  well  as  at  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And 
the  writings  of  those  celebrated  ancients  are  by  most  men  treated  on  a  foot  with  the 
dry  and  barbarous  lucubrations  of  the  schoolmen.  It  may  be  modestly  presumed, 
there  are  not  many  among  us,  even  of  those  who  are  called  the  better  sort,  who  have 
more  sense,  virtue,  and  love  of  their  country,  than  Cicero,  who  in  a  letter  to  Atticus 
could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  "  0  Socrates  et  Socratici  viri  1  nunquam  vobis  gratiam 
referam."  Would  to  God  many  of  our  countrymen  had  the  same  obligations  to  those 
Socratic  writers!  Certainly  where  the  people  are  well  educated,  the  art  of  piloting  a 
state  is  best  learned  from  the  writings  of  Plato.  But  among  bad  men  void  of  disci- 
pline and  education,  Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Aristotle,  themselves,  were  they  living, 
could  do  hut  little  good.  Plato  hath  drawn  a  very  humorous  and  instructive  picture  of 
such  a  state ;  which  I  shall  not  transcribe  for  certain  reasons.  But  whoever  has  a 
mind,  may  see  it  in  the  seventy-eighth  page  of  the  second  tome  of  Aldus's  edition  of 
Plato's  works. 

333.  Proclus,  in  the  first  book  of  his  commentary  on  the  theology  of  Plato,  observes, 
that,  as  in  the  mysteries,  those  who  are  initiated,  at  first  meet  with  manifold  and 
multiform  gods,  but  being  entered  and  thoroughly  initiated  they  receive  the  Divine 
illumination  and  participate  the  very  Deity ;  in  like  manner,  if  the  soul  looks  abrojul, 
she  beholds  the  shadows  and  images  of  things  :  but  returning  into  herself  she  unravels 
and  beholds  her  own  essence  :  at  first  she  seemeth  only  to  behold  herself ;  but  having 
penetrated  farther  she  discovers  the  mind.  And  again,  still  farther  advancing  into 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  soul  she  contemplates  the  ^£»v  ym;.  And  this,  he 
saitb,  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  human  acts,  in  the  silence  and  repose  of  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  to  tend  upwards  to  the  very  Divinity;  to  approach  and  be 
closely  joined  with  that  which  is  ineffable  and  superior  to  all  beings.  When  come 
so  high  as  the  first  principle,  she  ends  her  journey  and  rests.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of 
Proclus. 

334.  But  Socrates  in  the  first  Alcibiades  teacheth  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  con- 
templation of  God  is  the  proper  means  to  know  or  understand  our  own  soul.  As  tha 
eye,  saith  he,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  visive  part  or  pupil  of  another  eye,  beholds 
itself,  even  so  the  soul  beholds  and  understands  herself,  while  she  contemplates  the 
Deity,  which  is  wisdom  and  virtue  or  like  thereunto.  In  the  Phaedon,  Socrates  speaks 
of  God  as  being  t'  ayaflw  and  n  Mw;*  Plotinus  represents  God  as  order;  Aristotle 
as  law, 

335.  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  those  who  have  been  taus;ht  to  discourse  about 
substratums,  more  reasonable  and  pious,  to  attribute  to  the  Deity  a  more  substantial 
being  than  the  notional  entities  of  wisdom,  order,  law,  virtue,  or  goodness,  which 
being  only  complex  ideas,  framed  and  put  together  by  the  understanding,  are  its  own 
creatures,  and  have  nothing  substantial,  real,  or  independent,  in  them.  But  it  must 
be  considered,  that  in  the  Platonic  system,  order,  virtue,  law,  goodness,  and  wisdom, 
are  not  creatures  of  the  soul  of  man,  but  innate  and  originally  existent  therein,  not 
as  an  accident  in  a  substance,  but  as  light  to  enlighten,  and  as  a  guide  to  govern. 
In  Plato's  style,  the  term  idea  doth  not  merely  signify  an  inert  inactive  object  of  the 
understanding,  but  is  used  as  synonymous  with  aiViov  and  «5X"'  cause  and  principle. 
According  to  that  philosopher,  goodness,  beauty,  virtue,  and  such  like,  are  not 
figments  of  the  mind,  nor  mere  mixed  modes,  nor  yet  abstract  ideas  in  the  modern 
sense,  but  the  most  real  beings,  intellectual  and  unchangeable:  and  therefore  more 
real  than  the  fleeting  transient  objects  of  6ense,+  which  wanting  stability  cannot  be 
subjects  of  science,t  much  less  of  intellectual  knowledge. 

336.  By  Parmenides,  Timeeus,  and  Plato,  a  distinction  was  made,  as  hath  been 
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observed  already,  between  genitum  and  ens.  The  former  sort  is  always  genertithig  oi" 
in  fieri*  but  never  exists,  because  it  never  continues  the  same,  being  in  a  constant 
change,  ever  perishing  and  producing.  By  entialhey  understand  things  remote  from 
sense,  invisible  and  intellectual,  which  never  changing  are  still  the  same,  and  may 
therefore  be  said  truly  to  exist,  Kria.,  which  is  generally  translated  substance,  but 
more  properly  essence,  was  not  thought  to  belong  to  things  sensible  and  corporeal, 
which  have  no'  stability  ;  but  rather  to  intellectual  ideas,  though  discerned  with  more 
difficulty,  and  making  less  impression  on  a  mind  stupefied  and  immersed  in  animal 
life,  than  gross  objects  that  continually  beset  and  solicit  our  senses. 

337.  The  most  refined  human  intellect  exerted  to  its  utmost  reach,  can  only  seize 
some  imperfect  glimpses  of  the  Divine  ideas,t  abstracted  from  all  things  corporeal, 
sensible,  and  imaginable.  Therefore  Pythagoras  and  Plato  treated  them  in  a  mys- 
terious manner,  concealing  rather  than  exposing  them  to  vulgar  eyes  ;  so  far  were 
they  from  thinking,  that  those  abstract  things,  although  the  most  real,  were  the  fittest 
to  influence  common  minds,  or  become  principles  of  knowledge,  not  to  say  duty  and 
virtue,  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 

338.  Aristotle  and  his  followers  have  made  a  monstrous  representation  of  the 
Platonic  ideas  ;  and  some  of  Plato's  own  school  have  said  very  odd  things  concerning 
them.  But  if  that  philosopher  himself  was  not  read  only,  but  studied  also  with  care, 
and  made  his  own  interpreter,  I  believe  the  prejudice  that  now  lies  against  him, 
would  soon  wear  off,J  or  be  even  converted  into  high  esteem  for  those  exalted  notions 
and  fine  hints,  that  sparkle  and  shine  throughout  his  writings  ;  which  seem  to  contain 
not  only  the  most  valuable  learning  of  Athens  and  Greece,  but  also  a  treasure  of  the 
most  remote  traditions  and  early  science  of  the  East. 

339.  In  the  Timaeus  of  Plato  mention  is  made  of  ancient  persons,  authors  of 
traditions,  and  the  offspring  of  the  gods.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  account 
of  the  creation  contained  in  the  same  piece,  it  is  said  that  God  was  pleased  with  his 
work,  and  that  the  night  is  placed  before  the  day.  The  more  we  think,  the  more 
difficult  shall  we  find  it  to  conceive,  how  mere  man,  grown  up  in  the  vulgar  habits  of 
life,  and  weighed  down  by  sensuality,  should  ever  be  able  to  arrive  at  science, 
without  some  tradition  or  teaching,§  which  might  either  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge, 
or  call  forth  and  excite  those  latent  seeds  that  were  originally  sown  in  the  soul. 

340.  Human  souls  in  this  low  situation,  bordering  on  mere  animal  life,  bear  the 
weight  and  see  through  the  dusk  of  a  gross  atmosphere,  gathered  from  wrong  judg- 
ments daily  passed,  false  opinions  daily  learned,  and  early  habits  of  an  older  date  than 
either  judgment  or  opinion.  Through  such  a  medium  the  sharpest  eye  cannot  see 
clearly.ll  And  if  by  some  extraordinary  effort  the  mind  should  surmount  this  dusky 
region,  and  snatch  a  glimpse  of  pure  light,  she  is  soon  drawn  backwards,  and 
depressed  by  the  heaviness  of  the  animal  nature  to  which  she  is  chained.  And  if 
again  she  chanceth,  amidst  the  agitation  of  wild  fancies  and  strong  affections,  to 
spring  upwards,  a  second  relapse  speedily  succeeds  into  this  region  of  darkness  and 
dreams. 

341.  Nevertheless,  as  the  mind  gathers  strength  by  repeated  acts,  we  should  not 
despond,  Ibut  continue  to  exert  the  prime  and  flower  of  our  faculties,  still  reco- 
vering, and  reaching  on,  and  struggling,  into  the  upper  region,  whereby  our  natural 
weakness  and  blindness  may  be  in  some  degree  remedied,  and  a  taste  attained  of 
truth  and  intellectual  life.  Beside  the  constant  prevailing  opinion  of  the  greatest 
men  of  antiquity,  that  there  is  both  a  universal  spirit,  author  of  life  and  motion,  and 
a  universal  mind,  enlightening  and  ordering  all  things,  it  was  a  received  tenet  among 
them,  that  there  is  also  to  h  or  t'  ayaSw,^  which  they  looked  on  as  the/oKS-  deitatis, 
the  first  hypostasis  in  the  Divinity. 

342.  Ttie  one  or  tJ  e»,  being  immutable  and  indivisible,  always  the  same  and 
entire,  was  therefore  thought  to  exist  truly  and  originally,  and  other  things  only  so 
far  as  they  are  one  and  the  same,  by  participation  of  to  eV.  This  gives  unity,  sta- 
bility, and  reality,  to  things."  Plato  describes  God,  as  Moses,  from  his  being.  Ac- 
cording to  both,  God  is  he  who  truly  is,  o  oVtw;  m.  Change  and  division  were 
esteemed  defects,  or  bad.  Evil  scatters,  divides,  destroys.  Good,  on  the  contrary, 
produceth  concord  and  union,  assembles,  combines,  perfects,  and  preserves  entire. 
The  several  beings  which  compose  the  universe  are  parts  of  the  same  system,  they 
combine  to  carry  on  one  end,  and  perfect  one  whole.  And  this  aptness  and  concur- 
rence thereunto  furnish  the  partial  particular  idea  of  good  in  the  distinct  creatures. 
Hence  it  might  have  come  to  pass,  that  t'  a.ya.6m  and  to  eV  were  regarded  as  one  and 
the  same. 

343.  Light  and  sight  (saith  Plato  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Republic)  are  not  the 
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sun :  even  so  truth  and  knowledge  are  not  the  good  itself,  although  they  approach 
thereunto.  And  again,  what  the  sun  is  in  a  visible  place  with  respect  to  sight  and 
things  seen,  that  same'  is  t'  ayaim  or  good  in  an  intelligible  place,  with  respect  to 
understanding  and  things  understood.  Tiierefore  the  good  or  one  is  not  the  light 
that  enlightens,  but  the  source  of  that  light, 

344.  Every  moment  produceth  some  change  in  the  parts  of  this  visible  creation. 
Something  is  added  or  diminished,  or  altered,  in  essence,  quantity,  quality,  or  habi- 
tude. Wherefore  all  generated  beings  were  said  by  the  ancients  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
flux.*  And  that  which,  on  a  confused  and  general  view,  seems  one  single  constant 
being,  shall  upon  a  nearer  inspection  appear  a  continued  series  of  different  beings. 
But  God  remains  for  ever  one  and  the  same.  Therefore  God  alone  exists.  This  was 
the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  Plato,  and  other  ancients. 

345.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Plato  and  his  followers,  that  in  the  soul  of  man,  prior  and 
superior  to  intellect,  there  is  somewhat  of  a  higher  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are 
one;  and  that  by  means  of  our  one  or  unit,  we  are  most  closely  joined  to  the  Deity. 
And,  as  by  our  intellect  we  touch  the  Divine  intellect,  even  so  by  our  t«  h  or  unit, 
the  very  flower  of  our  essence,  as  Proclus  expresseth  it,  we  touch  the  first  one. 

346.  According  to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  ens  and  untim  are  the  same.  And  con- 
sequently our  minds  participate  so  far  of  existence  as  they  do  of  unity.  But  it  should 
seem  that  personality  is  the  indivisible  centre  of  the  soul  or  mind,  which  is  a  monad 
so  far  forth  as  she  is  a  person.  Therefore  person  is  really  that  which  exists,  inas- 
much as  it  participates  the  Divine  unity.  In  man  the  monad  or  indivisible  is  the 
auTo  TO  uliri  the  self-same,  self,  or  very  self,  a  thing  in  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
much  and  narrowly  to  be  inquired  into  and  discussed,  to  the  end  that,  knowing  our- 
selves, we  may  know  what  belong  to  ourselves  and  to  our  happiness. 

.347.  Upon  mature  reflection,  the  person  or  mind  of  all  created  beings,  seemeth 
alone  indivisible,  and  to  partake  most  of  unity.  But  sensible  things  are  rather  con- 
sidered as  one  than  truly  so,  they  being  in  a  perpetual  flux  of  succession,  ever  differing 
and  various.  Nevertheless,  all  things  together  may  be  considered  as  one  universe, f 
one  by  the  connexion,  relation,  and  order,  of  its  parts,  which  is  the  work  of  mind, 
whose  unit  is,  by  Platonics,  supposed  a  participation  of  the  first  to  eV. 

348.  Socrates,  in  the  Theaetetus  of  Plato,  speaketh  of  two  parties  of  philosophers, 
the  {MVTEf  and  oi  nv  Sxm  a-raa-iurxi,  the  flowing  philosophers  who  held  all  things  to 
be  in  a  perpetual  flux,  always  generating  and  never  existing ;  and  those  others  who 
maintained  the  universe  to  be  fixed  and  immoveable.  The  difference  seems  to  have 
been  this,  that  Heraclitus,  Protagorus,  Empedocles,  and  in  general  those  of  the  for- 
mer sect,  considering  things  sensible  and  natural ;  whereas  Parmenides  and  his 
party  considered  to  w2»,  not  as  the  sensible,  but  as  the  intelligible  world,J  abstracted 
from  all  sensible  things. 

349.  In  effect,  if  we  mean  by  things  the  sensible  objects  ;  these,  it  is  evident,  are 
always  flowing ;  but  if  we  mean  things  purely  intelligible,  then  we  may  say  on  the 
other  hand,  with  equal  truth,  that  they  are  immoveable  and  unchangeable.  So  that 
those,  who  thought  the  whole  or  to  wili'  to  be  h  'ic-Tug,  a  fixed  or  permanent  one, 
seem  to  have  understood  the  whole  of  real  beings,  which  in  their  sense  was  only  the 
intellectual  world,  not  allowing  reality  of  being  to  things  not  permanent. 

350.  The  displeasure  of  some  readers  may  perhaps  be  incurred,  by  surprising  them 
into  certain  reflections  and  inquiries  for  which  they  have  no  curiosity.  But  perhaps 
some  others  may  be  pleased  to  find  a  dry  subject  varied  by  digressions,  traced 
through  remote  inferences,  and  carried  into  ancient  times,  whose  hoary  maxims,§ 
scattered  in  this  essay,  are  not  proposed  as  principles,  but  barely  as  hints  to  awaken 
and  exercise  the  inquisitive  reader,  on  points  not  beneath  the  attention  of  the  ablest 
men.  Those  great  men,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  the  most  consummate  in 
politics,  who  founded  states,  or  instructed  princes,  or  wrote  most  accurately  on  public 
government,  were  at  the  same  time  most  acute  at  all  abstracted  and  sublime  specu- 
lations ;  the  clearest  light  being  ever  necessary  to  guide  the  most  important  actions. 
And  whatever  the  world  thinks,  he  who  hath  not  much  meditated  upon  God,  the 
human  mind,  and  the  summum  honuni,  may  possibly  make  a  thriving  earthworm,  but 
will  most  indubitably  make  a  sorry  patriot  and  a  sorry  statesman. 

351.  According  to  the  nice  metaphysics  of  those  ancient  philosophers  to  IV,  being 
considered  as  what  was  first  and  simplest  in  the  Deity,  was  prescinded  even  from 
entity  to  which  it  was  thought  prior  and  superior  ;  and  is  therefore  by  the  Platonics 
styled  super-essential.  And  in  the  Parmenides  it  is  said,  to  h  doth  not  exist ;  which 
might  seem  to  imply  a  negation  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  truth  is,  Zeno  and  Par- 
menides argued,  that  a  thing  existing  in  time  was  older  and  younger  than  itself; 
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therefore  the  constant  immutable  to  tV  did  not  exist  in  time  ;  and  if  not  in  time, 
then  in  none  of  the  differences  of  time  past,  present,  or  to  come  ;  therefore  we  can- 
not say  tiiat  it  was,  is,  or  will  be.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  admitted  in  the  same  Par- 
menides,  that  to  vty  is  every  where  present  to  to  eV  ;  that  is,  instead  of  a  tempo- 
rary succession  of  moments,  there  is  one  eternal  now,  ov  punctum  stans,  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  schoolmen, 

352.  The  simplicity  of  to  h  (the  father  in  the  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  trinity)  is 
conceived  such  as  to  exclude  intellect  or  mind,  to  which  it  is  supposed  prior  ;  and 
that  hath  created  a  suspicion  of  atheism  in  this  opinion  :  for,  saith  the  learned  Doc- 
tor Cudworth,  shall  we  say  that  the  first  hypostasis  or  person  is  avow  and  aXoyo;, 
senseless  and  irrational,  and  altogether  devoid  of  mind  and  understanding^  or  would 
not  this  be  to  introduce  a  kind  of  mysterious  atheism?  To  which  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  whoever  acknowledgeth  the  universe  to  be  made  and  governed  by  an 
eternal  mind,  cannot  be  justly  deemed  an  atheist.'  And  this  was  the  tenet  of  those 
ancient  philosophers.  In  the  Platonic  doctrine,  the  generation  of  the  m(  or  >.iyo; 
was  not  contingent  but  necessary,  not  temporary  but  from  everlasting.  There  never 
was  a  time  supposed  wherein  to  eV  subsisted  without  intellect,  the  priority  having 
been  understood  only  as  a  priority  of  order  or  conception,  but  not  a  priority  of  age. 
Therefore,  the  maintaining  a  distinction  of  priority  between  to  h  and  vous  doth 
not  infer  that  the  one  ever  existed  without  the  other.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
father  or  to  h  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  be  clvms  without  atheism,  or  witli- 
out  destroying  the  notion  of  a  Deity  any  more  than  it  would  destroy  the  notion  of  a 
human  soul,  if  we  should  conceive  a  distinction  between  sel£-and  intellect,  or  intel- 
lect and  life.  To  which  we  may  farther  add,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Platonics,  and 
agrees  with  their  master's  tenets,  to  say  that,  to  eV  or  the  first  hypothesis,  contains 
all  excellence  and  perfection,  whereof  it  is  the  original  source,  and  is  more  eminent, 
as  the  schools  speak,  intellect  and  life,  as  well  as  goodness  ;  while  the  second  hypos- 
tasis is  essentially  intellect,  and,  by  participation,  goodness,  and  life  ;  and  the  third, 
life  essentially,  and,  by  participation,  goodness,  and  intellect. 

353.  Therefore,  the  whole  being  considered,  it  will  not  seem  just,  to  fix  the  impu- 
tation of  atheism  upon  those  philosophers,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  to  eVsJ  whether 
it  be  taken  in  an  abstracted,  or  collective,  a  metaphysical,  or  merely  vulgar  meaning  ;t 
that  is,  whether  we  prescind  unity  from  essence  and  intellect,  since  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Divine  attributes  do  not  in  reality  divide  them  ;  or  whether  we  con- 
sider the  universal  system  of  beings  as  one,  since  the  union,  connexion,  and  order  of 
its  members,  do  manifestly  infer  a  mind  or  intellect  to  be  cause  thereof. 

354.  The  one  or  to  ev  may  be  conceived  either  by  composition  or  division.  For 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  say  the  world  or  universe  is  one  whole,  or  one  animal ; 
so  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  ri  l'»  by  division  or  abstraction,  as  somewhat 
in  the  order  of  things  prior  to  mind.  In  either  sense  there  is  no  atheism,  so  long  as 
mind  is  admitted  to  preside  and  direct  the  animal;  and  so  long  as  the  unnm  or 
TO  EV  is  supposed  not  to  exist  without  mind. |  So  that  neither  Hcraclitus,  nor  Par- 
menides,  nor  Pythagoras,  nor  Plato,  neither  the  Egyptians,  nor  Stoics,  with  their 
doctrine  of  a  Divine  whole  or  animal,  nor  Xenophanes  with  his  ev  xal  irav,  are 
justly  to  be  accounted  atheists.  Therefore,  modern  atheism,  be  it  of  Hobbes,  Spinosa, 
Collins,  or  whom  you  will,  is  not  to  be  countenanced  by  the  learning  and  great  names 
of  antiquity. 

355.  Plato  teacheth,  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the  one  or  unit  is  a  means  to 
lead  and  raise  the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  him  who  truly  is.§  And  it  is  a  tenet 
both  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  that  identity  is  a  certain  unity.  The  Pythagoreans  also, 
as  well  as  the  Platonic  philosophers,  held  umim  and  ens  to  be  the  same.  Consist- 
ently with  which,  that  only  can  be  said  to  exist  which  is  one  and  the  same.  In  things 
sensible  and  imaginable,  as  such,  there  seems  to  be  no  unity,  nothing  that  may  be 
called  one,  prior  to  all  act  of  the  mind  ;  since  they  being  in  themselves  aggregates, 
consisting  of  parts  or  compounded  of  elements,  are  in  effect  many.  Accordingly  it  is 
remarked  by  Themistius,  the  learned  interpreter  of  Aristotle,  that  to  collect  many 
notions  into  one,  and  to  consider  them  as  one,  is  the  work  of  intellect  and  not  of  sense 
or  fancy. 

356.  Aristotle  himself  in  his  third  book  of  the  Soul,  saith  it  is  the  mind  that  maketh 
each  thing  to  be  one,  to  H  &  iroiovv  touto  o  voS;  iKaa-Tn,  How  this  is  done, 
Themistius  is  more  particular,  observing,  that  as  being  conferreth  essence,  the 
mind  by  virtue  of  her  simplicity  conferreth  simplicity  upon  compounded  beings. 
And,  indeed,  it  seemeth  that  the  mind,  so  far  forth  as  person,  is  individual, ||  therein 
resembling  the  Divine  one  by  participation,  and  imparting  to  other  things  what 
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itself  participates  from  above.  Tliis  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients, 
hoiveyer  the  contrary  opinion  of  supposing  number  to  be  an  original  jirimary  quality 
in  tilings,  independent  of  the  mind,  may  obtain  among  the  moderns. 

357.  The  Peripatetics  taught,  that  in  all  divisible  things  there  was  somewhat 
indivisible,  and  in  all  compounded  things  somewhat  simple.  This  they  derived  from 
an  act  of  the  mind.  And  neither  this  simple  indivisible  unit,  nor  any  sum  of  lepeated 
units,  consequently  no  number  can  be  separated  from  the  things  themselves  and  from 
the  operation  of  the  mind.  Themistius  goeth  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  it  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  words  or  signs;  and,  as  it  cannot  be  uttered  without  them, 
so  saith  he,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  without  them.  Thus  much  upon  the  whole 
may  be  concluded,  that,  distinct  from  the  mind  and  her  operations,  thei-e  is  in  created 
beings  neither  unit  nor  number. 

358.  Of  inferior  beings  the  human  mind,  self,  or  person,  is  the  most  simple  and 
undivided  essence.*  And  the  supreme  Father  is  the  most  perfect  one.  Therefore 
the  flight  of  the  mind  towards  God  is  called  by  the  Platonics  (fuyn  fj-imi  ir^ii  /imou. 
The  supreme  Being,  saith  Plotinus,  as  he  excludes  all  diversity,  is  ever  alike 
present.  And  we  are  then  present  to  him,  when,  recollected  and  abstracted  from 
the  world  and  sensible  objects,  we  are  most  free  and  disengaged  from  all  variety.t 
He  adds,  that  in  the  institution  of  the  supreme  Deity  the  soul  finds  her  wished-for 
end  and  repose  ;  which  that  philosopher  calls  awaking  out  of  liis  body  into  himself. 

359.  In  the  tenth  book  of  the  Arcane,  or  Divine  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  we  are 
taught  that  the  supreme  Being  is  not  the  cause  of  any  created  thing;  but  that 
he  produced  or  made  the  Word  ;  and  that  all  created  beings  were  made  by  the  Word, 
which  is  accordingly  styled  the  Cause  of  all  causes  :  and  that  this  was  also  the  doctrine 
of  the  Chaldeans.  Plato,  likewise,  in  his  letter  to  Hermias,  Erastus,  and  Coriscus, 
speaks  of  God,  the  ruler  and  cause  of  all  things,  as  having  a  father :  and,  in  his 
Epinomis,  he  expressly  teachetli  that  the  Word  or  xiyo;  made  the  world.  Accord- 
ingly Saint  Augustine,  in  his  commentary  on  the  beginning  of  Saint  John's  Gospel, 
having  declared  that  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  God  by  which  all  things  were  made, 
observes  that  this  doctrine  was  also  found  in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  who 
taught  that  God  had  an  only  begotten  Son  by  whom  are  all  things. 

SfiO.  Now,  though  Plato  had  joined  with  an  imagination,  the  most  splendid  and 
magnificent,  an  intellect  not  less  deep  and  clear  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
either  he  or  any  other  philosophers  of  Greece  or  the  East,  had  by  the  light  of  nature 
obtainedan  adequate  notion  of  the  holy  Trinity,  nor  even  that  their  imperfect  notion, 
so  far  as  it  went,  was  exactly  just;  nor  perhaps  that  those  sublime  hints,  which  dart 
forth  like  flashes  of  light  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  darkness,  were  originally  struck 
from  the  hard  rock  of  human  reason  ;  but  rather  derived,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  Divine 
tradition  from  the  author  of  all  things.]:  It  seems  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this 
what  Plotinus  observed  in  his  fifth  jEneid,  that  this  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  father, 
mind,  and  soul,  was  no  late  invention,  but  an  ancient  tenet. 

361.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  notion  of  a  Trinity  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  many 
old  heathen  philosophers,  that  is  to  say,  a  notion  of  three  Divine  hypostases. 
Authority,  light,  and  life,  did,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  plainly  appear  to  support,  per- 
vade and  animate,  the  mundane  system  or  macrocosm.  The  same  appeared  in  the 
microcosm,  preserving  soul  and  body,  enlightening  the  mind,  and  moving  the  affec- 
tions. And  these  were  conceived  to  be  necessary  universal  principles,  co-existing  and 
co-operating  in  such  sort  as  never  to  exist  asunder,  but  on  the  contrary  to  constitute 
one  sovereign  of  all  things.  And,  indeed,  how  could  power  or  authority  avail 
or  subsist  without  knowledge  ?  or  either  without  life   and  action  ? 

362.  In  the  administration  of  all  things  there  is  authority  to  establish,  law  to  direct, 
and  justice  to  execute.  There  is  first  the  source  of  all  perfection,  or  fmis  Deitatis  ; 
secondly  the  supreme  reason,  order,  or  Xoj/o'?;  and  lastly,  the  spirit  which  quickens 
and  inspires.  We  are  sprung  from  the  Father,  irradiated  or  enlightened  by  the 
Son,  and  moved  by  the  Spirit.  Certainly,  that  there  is  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit; 
that  these  bear  analogy  to  the  sun,  light,  and  heat ;  and  are  otherwise  expressed  by 
the  terms  principle,  mind,  and  soul;  by  one  or  to  eV,  intellect  and  life;  by  good, 
word,  and  love  ;  and  that  generation  was  not  attributed  to  the  second  hypostasis,  the 
»»!;?  or  Xcyo;,  in  respect  of  time,§  but  only  in  respect  of  origin  and  order,  as  an 
eternal  necessary  emanation  ;  these  are  the  express  tenets  of  Platonists,  Pythagoreans, 
Egyptians,  and  Chaldeans. 

363.  Though  it  may  be  well  presumed  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  on  that  sublime 
subject  in  human  writings,  which  doth  not  bear  the  sure  signatures  of  humanity; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  several  fathers  of  the  church  have  thought  fit  to  illustrate 
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the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity,  by  similitudes  and  expressions  borrowed 
from  the  most  eminent  heathens,  whom  they  conceived  to  have  been  no  strangers 
to  that  mystery ;  as  hath  been  plainly  proved  by  Bessarian,  Eugubinus,  and  Doctor 
Cudworth. 

364.  Therefore,  how  unphilosophical  soever  that  doctrine  may  seem  to  many  of 
the  present  age,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  men  of  greatest  fame  and  learning  among 
the  ancient  philosophers  held  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead.  It  must  be  owned,  that 
upon  this  point  some  later  Platonists  of  the  gentile  world  seem  to  have  bewildered 
themselves  (as  many  Christians  have  also  done),  while  they  pursued  the  hints 
derived  from  their  predecessors,  with  too  much  curiosity. 

365.  But  Plato  himself  considered  that  doctrine  as  a  venerable  mystery,  not  to  be 
lightly  treated  of,  or  rashly  divulged.  Wherefore  in  a  letter  to  Dionysius  he  writes 
(as  be  himself  professethj  enigmatically  and  briefly  in  the  following  terms,  which 
he  giveth  for  a  summary  of  his  notion  concerning  the  supreme  Being,  and  which, 
being  capable  of  divers  senses,  I  leave  to  be  deciphered  by  the  learned  reader. 
ITEpl  Toy  vdvrai]/  (iafftxict  TTavr'  lo-rf,  Kai  laeivoa  Ivsxtt  Travra,  xaJ  IkeTvo  airtov  a'jravTCuv  tSJv  xaXtwv, 
esiire^ov  Se  tte^I  t«  ^EuTE^a,  x«l  tj;tov  WEgi  t«  r^'tra,. 

Plato  enjoins  Dionysius  over  and  over,  with  great  earnestness,  not  to  suffer  what 
he  communicates  concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature,  to  fall  into  illiterate  or 
vulgar  hands,  giving  it  withal  as  a  reason  for  this  caution,  that  nothing  would  seem 
more  ridiculous  or  absurd  to  the  common  run  of  mankind.  He  adds,  that  in  regard 
writings  might  miscarry,  the  prudent  way  was  to  write  nothing  at  all  on  those  matters, 
but  to  teach  and  learn  them  by  word  of  mouth  :  for  which  reason,  saith  he,  I  have 
never  wrote  anything  thereon  ;  nor  is  there,  nor  shall  there  ever  be,  anything 
of  Plato's,  extant  on  that  subject.  He  farther  adds,  as  for  what  hath  been  now  said, 
it  belongs  all  to  Socrates. 

366.  And,  indeed,  what  this  philosopher  in  his  Phaedrus  speaketh  of  the  super- 
celestial  region,  and  the  Divinity  resident  therein,  is  of  a  strain  not  to  be  relished  or 
comprehended  by  vulgar  minds ;  to  wit,  essence  really  existent,  object  of  intellect 
alone,  without  colour,  without  figure,  without  any  tangible  qualitj'.  He  might  very 
justly  conceive  that  such  a  description  must  seem  ridiculous  to  sensual  men. 

367.  As  for  the  perfect  intuition  of  Divine  things,  that  he  supposeth  to  be  the 
lot  of  pure  souls,  beholding  by  a  pure  light,  initiated,  happy,  free  and  unstained 
from  those  bodies,  wherein  we  are  now  imprisoned  like  oysters.  But  in  this  mortal 
state,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  make  the  best  of  those  glimpses  within  our  reach.* 
It  is  Plato's  remark,  in  his  Theectetus,  that  while  we  sit  still  we  are  never  the  wiser, 
but  going  into  the  river,  and  moving  up  and  down,  is  the  way  to  discover  its 
depths  and  shallows.  If  we  exercise  and  bestir  ourselves,  we  may  even  here  discover 
something. 

368.  The  eye  by  long  use  comes  to  see  even  in  the  darkest  cavern  :  and  there  is  no 
subject  so  obscure,  but  we  may  discern  some  glimpse  of  truth  by  long  poring  on  it. 
Truth  is  the  cry  of  all,  but  the  game  of  a  few.  Certainly,  where  it  is  the  chief 
passion,  it  doth  not  give  way  to  vulgar  cares  and  views  ;  nor  is  it  contented  with  a 
little  ardour  in  the  early  time  of  life;  active,  perhaps,  to  pursue,  but  not  so  fit  to 
weigh  and  revise.  He  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in  knowledge,  must  dedicate 
his  age  as  well  as  youth,  the  later  growth  as  well  as  first  fruits,  at  the  altar  of 
Truth. 

Cujusvis  est  errare,  nttllius  nisi  insipientis  in  errore  perseverare. 


A  LETTER  TO   T P ESQ., 

CONTAINING    SOME    FARTHER   REMARKS    ON   THE 
VIRTUES  OF  TAR  WATER, 

AND  THE  METHODS  TOR  PREPARING  AND  USING  IT. 

1.  Among  the  great  numbers,  who  drink  tar  water  in  Dublin,  your  letter  informs  me, 
there  are  some  that  make  or  use  it  in  an  undue  manner.    To  obviate  those  incon- 
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veniences,  and  render  this  water  as  generally  useful  as  possible,  you  desire  I  ivould  draw 
up  some  rules  and  remarks  in  a  small  compass,  which  accordingly  I  here  send  you. 

2.  Pour  a  gallon  of  cold  water  on  a  quart  of  liquid  tar,  stir,  mix,  and  work  them 
thoroughly  together,  with  a  wooden  ladle,  or  flat  stick,  for  the  space  of  five  or  six 
minutes.  Then  let  the  vessel  stand  close  covered  tlnee  days  and  nights,  that  the  tar 
may  have  full  time  to  subside.  After  which,  having  first  carefully  skimmed  it  without 
moving  the  vessel,  pour  off  the  clear  water,  and  keep  it  in  bottles,  well  corked  for  use. 
This  method  will  produce  a  liquor  stronger  than  that  first  published  in  Siris,  but  not 
offensive,  if  carefully  skimmed.  It  is  a  good  general  rule,  b\it  as  stomachs  and  consti- 
tutions are  various,  it  raay.admit  of  some  latitude.  Less  water  or  more  stirring  makes 
it  stronger,  as  more  water  or  less  stirring  makes  it  weaker.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  if 
several  gallons  are  made  at  once  in  the  same  vessel,  you  must  add  five  or  six  minutes 
stirring  for  every  gallon.  Thus  two  gallons  of  water  and  two  quarts  of  tar  require  ten 
or  twelve  minutes  stirring. 

3.  The  same  tar  will  not  do  so  well  a  second  time,  but  may  serve  for  other  common 
uses:  the  putting  off"  tar  that  hath  been  used,  for  fresh  tar,  would  be  a  bad  fraud. 
To  prevent  which  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  tar  already  used  is  of  a  lighter  brown  than 
other  tar.  The  only  tar  that  I  have  used  is  that  from  our  northern  colonies  in  America, 
and  that  from  Norway  ;  the  latter  being  thinner,  mixeth  easier  with  water,  and  seems 
to  have  more  spirit.  If  the  former  be  made  use  of  (as  I  have  known  it  with  good 
success),  the  tar  water  will  require  longer  stirring  to  make  it. 

4.  Tar  water,  when  right,  is  not  paler  than  French  nor  deeper  colour  than  Spanish 
white  wine,  and  full  as  clear ;  if  there  be  not  a  spirit  very  sensibly  perceived  in 
drinking,  you  may  conclude  the  tar  water  is  not  good,  if  you  would  have  it  good  see  it 
made  yourself.  Those  who  begin  with  it  little  and  weak,  may  by  habit  come  to  drink 
more  and  stronger.  According  to  the  season,  or  the  humour  of  the  patient,  it  may  be 
drank  either  cold  or  warm ;  in  cholics,  I  take  it  to  be  best  warm.  If  it  disgusts 
a  patient  warm,  let  him  try  it  cold,  and  vice  versa.  If  at  first  it  create  to  some 
squeamish  persons  a  little  sickness  at  the  stomach,  or  nauseating,  it  may  be  reduced 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  In  genera),  small  inconveniences  aie  either  removed,  or 
borne  with  small  trouble  ;  it  lays  under  no  restraint  as  to  air  exercise,  clothes,  or  diet, 
and  may  be  taken  at  all  times  in  the  year. 

5.  As  to  the  quantity  in  common  chronical  indispositions,  one  pint  of  tar  water  a 
day  may  suffice,  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  at  two  or  four  times,  to  wit,  night  and 
morning,  and  about  two  hours  after  dinner  and  breakfast ;  more  may  be  taken  by 
strong  stomachs.  Alteratives  in  general,  taken  in  small  doses,  and  often,  mix  best  with 
the  blood,  how  oft  or  how  strong  each  stomach  can  bear,  experience  will  shew.  But 
those  who  labour  under  great  and  inveterate  maladies,  must  drink  a  greater  quantity,  at 
least  one  quart  every  twenty- fourhours,  taken  at  four,  six,  or  eightglasses,  as  best  suits 
the  circumstances  and  case  of  the  drinker.  All  of  this  class  must  have  much  patience 
and  peraeverance  in  the  use  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other  medicines,  which,  if  sure 
and  safe,  must  yet,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  slow  in  the  cure  of  inveterate  chro- 
nical disorders.  In  acute  cases,  fevers  of  all  kinds,  it  must  be  drank  in  bed,  warm 
and  in  great  quantity,  the  fever  still  enabling  the  patient  to  drink,  perhaps  a  pint 
every  hour,  which  I  have  known  to  work  surprising  cures.  But  it  works  so  quick, 
and  gives  such  spirits,  that  the  patients  often  think  themselves  cured  before  the  fever 
hath  quite  left  them.  Such,  therefore,  should  not  be  impatient  to  rise,  or  apply  them- 
selves too  soon  to  business,  or  their  usual  diet. 

6.  To  some,  perhaps,  it  may  seem,  that  a  slow  alterative  in  chronical  cases  cannot 
be  depended  on  in  fevers  and  acute  distempers,  which  demand  immediate  relief.  But 
I  affirm  that  this  same  medicine,  which  is  a  slow  alterative  in  chronical  cases,  I  have 
found  to  be  also  a  most  immediate  remedy,  when  copiously  taken,  in  acute  and  inflam- 
matory cases.  It  might  indeed  be  thought  rash  to  have  tried  it  in  the  most  threatening 
fevers  and  pleurisies  without  bleeding,  which  in  the  common  practice  would  have  been 
held  necessary.  But  for  this  I  can  say,  that  I  had  patients  who  would  not  be  bled, 
and  this  obliged  me  to  make  trials  of  tar  water  without  bleeding,  which  trials  I  never 
knew  unsuccessful.  The  same  tar  water  I  found  a  slow  alterative,  and  a  sudden  febri- 
fuge. If  the  reader  is  surprised,  I  own  myself  to  be  so  too.  But  truth  is  truth,  and 
from  whatever  hand  it  comes  should  be  candidly  received.  If  physicians  think  they 
have  a  right  to_treat  of  religious  matters,  I  think  I  have  an  equal  right  to  treat  of 
medicine. 

7.  Authority  I  have  no  pretence  to.  But  reason  is  the  common  birthright  of  all. 
My  reasons  I  have  given  in  Siris.  My  motives  every  one  will  interpret  from  his  own 
breast.  But  he  must  own  himself  a  very  bad  man,  who  in  my  case  (that  is,  after  long 
experience,  and  under  full  conviction  of  the  virtues  and  innocence  of  tar  water)  would 
not  have  done  aa  much.    All  men  arej  I  will  not  say  allQwed,  but  obliged,  to  promoto 
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the  common  benefit.  And  for  this  end,  what  T  could  not  in  conscience  conceal, 
that  I  do  and  shall  publicly  declare,  maiigre  all  the  spleen  and  raillery  of  a  world 
which  cannot  treat  me  worse  than  it  hath  done  my  betters. 

8.  As  the  morning's  draught  is  most  difficult  to  nice  stomachs,  such  may  lessen,  or 
even  omit  it  at  the  beginning,  or  rather  postpone  it  till  after  breakfast,  and  take  a 
larger  dose  at  night :  the  distance  from  meal-time  need  not  be  more  than  one  hour,  for 
common  stomachs,  when  the  liquor  is  well  clarified  and  skimmed.  The  oil  that  floated 
on  the  top  and  was  skimmed  otf  should  be  carefully  laid  by,  and  kept  for  outward 
sores.  In  the  variety  of  cases  and  constitutions,  it  is  not  amiss  that  there  should  be 
different  manners  of  preparing  and  taking  tar  water.  Trial  will  direct  to  the  best ; 
whether  there  be  any  difference  between  old  tar  and  new  tar,  or  which  of  all  the  various 
tars,  produced  from  different  trees,  or  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  world,  is  most  medi- 
cinal, future  trials  must  determine. 

9.  I  have  made  a  second  sort  of  tar  water  to  be  used  externally,  as  a  wash  or  lotion 
for  the  itch,  scabs,  ulcers,  evil,  leprosy,  and  all  such  foul  cases,  which  I  have  tried 
with  very  good  success,  and  recommend  it  to  the  trial  of  others.  For  inveterate  cases 
of  that  kind,  tar  water  should  be  drank,  a  quart  every  twenty-four  hours,  at  four,  six, 
or  eight  glasses  :  and  after  this  hath  been  done  at  least  for  a  fortnight,  the  lotion  is  to 
1)0  applied  outwardly,  and  warm,  by  bathing,  fomenting,  and  steeping,  and  this  several 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  heal  and  dry  up  the  sores,  the  drinking  being  still 
continued.  This  water,  for  external  use,  is  made  in  the  following  manner  :  Pour  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  on  a  quart  of  tar,  stir  and  work  it  strongly  with  a  flat  stick  or 
ladle,  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  :  let  it  stand  six  hours,  then  pour  it  off,  and  keep  it 
close  covered  for  use.     It  may  be  made  weaker  or  stronger  as  there  is  occasion. 

10.  From  what  I  have  observed  of  the  lotion,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  it  may  be 
worth  while  in  obstinate  cutaneous  ailments,  leprosy,  and  weakness  of  limbs,  to  try  a 
bath  of  tar  water ;  allowing  a  gallon  of  tar  to  every  ten  gallons  of  boiling-hot  water  ; 
stirring  the  ingredients  a  full  half  hour :  suffering  the  vessel  to  stand  eight  or  ten 
hours,  before  the  water  is  poured  off:  and  using  the  bath  a  little  more  than  milk  warm. 
This  experiment  may  be  made  in  different  proportions  of  tar  and  water.  In  Dublin 
many  cases  occur  for  trial,  which  aie  not  to  be  met  with  here  in  the  country. 

1 1.  My  experiments  have  been  made  in  various  cases,  and  on  many  persons  ;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  its  virtues  will  soon  be  more  fully  discovered,  as  tar  water  is  now  grow- 
ing into  general  use,  though  not  without  that  opposition  which  usually  attends  upon 
novelty.  The  great  objection  I  find  made  to  this  medicine  is  that  it  promises  too  much. 
What,  say  the  objectors,  do  you  pretend  to  a  panacea,  a  thing  strange,  chimerical,  and 
contrary  to  the  opinion  and  experience  of  all  mankind  ?  Now,  to  speak  out,  and  give 
this  objection  or  question  a  plain  and  direct  answer,  I  freely  own  that  T  suspect  tar 
water  is  a  panacea.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  is  worth  trial  :  for  the  chance  of  so 
great  and  general  benefit,  I  am  willing  to  stand  the  ridicule  of  proposing  it.  And  as 
the  old  philosopher  cried  aloud,  from  the  house-tops,  to  his  fellow  citizens,  "  Educate 
your  children :"  so,  I  confess,  if  I  had  a  situation  high  enough,  and  a  voice  loud 
enough,  I  would  cry  out,  to  all  the  valetudinarians  upon  earth,  "  Drink  tar  water.'' 

12.  Having  thus  frankly  owned  the  charge,  I  must  explain  to  you,  that  by  a  panacea 
is  not  meant  a  medicine  which  cures  all  individuals  (this  consists  not  with  mortality), 
but  a  medicine  that  cures  or  relieves  all  the  different  species  of  distempers.  And  if 
God  hath  given  us  so  great  a  blessing,  and  made  a  medicine  so  cheap  and  plenty  as 
tar,  to  be  withal  so  universal  in  its  effects,  to  ease  the  miseries  of  human  life,  shall 
men  be  ridiculed  or  bantered  out  of  its  use,  especially  when  they  run  no  risk  in  the 
trial.  For  I  can  truly  affirm,  that  I  never  knew  any  harm  attend  it  more  than  some- 
times a  little  nausea,  which,  if  the  liquor  be  well  cleared,  skimmed,  and  bottled,  need 
not,  I  think,  be  apprehended. 

13.  It  must  be  owned  I  have  not  had  opportunities  of  trying  it  myself  in  all  cases, 
neither  will  I  undertake  to  demonstrate  a  priori,  that  tar  water  is  a  panacea.  But 
yet  methinks  I  am  not  quite  destitute  of  probable  reasons,  which,  joined  to  what  facts 
I  have  observed,  induced  me  to  entertain  such  a  suspicion. 

14.  I  knew  tar  was  used  to  preserve  cattle  from  contagion  ;  and  this  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  that  practice  of  drinking  tar  water  for  a  preservative 
against  the  small-pox.  But  as  the  tar  water  used  for  that  purpose  was  made  by  mix- 
ing equal  quantities  of  tar  and  water,  it  proved  a  most  offensive  potion  :  besides,  as 
a  fresh  glass  of  water  was  put  in  for  each  glass  that  was  taken  out,  and  this  for  many 
days  on  the  same  tar,  it  follows  that  the  water  was  not  equally  impregnated  with  the 
fine  volatile  spirit,  though  all  alike  strongly  saturated  with  gross  particles. 

1.5.  Having  found  this  nauseous  draught  very  useful  against  the  small-pox,  to  as 
many  as  could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  it;  I  began  to  consider  the  nature  of  tar.  I 
reflected  that  tar  is  s  balsam  flowing  from  the  trunks  of  aged  evergreens  ;  that  it  re- 
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sists  putrefaction  ;  that  it  hath  the  virtues  of  turpentine,  which  in  medicine  are  known 
to  be  very  great  and  manifold;  but  I  observed  withal,  that  turpentines  or  balsams 
are  very  offensive  in  the  taking  :  1  therefore  considered  distinctly  the  several  consti- 
tuent parts  of  balsams  ;  which  were  those  wherein  the  medicinal  virtues  resided,  and 
which  were  to  be  regarded,  rather  as  a  viscous  matrix  to  receive,  arrest,  and  retain,  the 
more  volatile  and  active  particles  ;  and  if  these  last  could  bo  so  separated  and  disen- 
gaged from  the  grosser  parts,  as  to  impregnate  a  clear  and  portable  liquor,  I  concluded 
that  such  liquor  must  prove  a  medicine  of  great  force,  and  general  use.  I  considered, 
that  nature  was  the  best  chemist  and  preparer  of  medicines,  and  that  the  fragrance 
and  flavour  of  tar  argued  very  active  qualities  and  virtues. 

J  6.  I  had,  of  a  long  time,  entertained  an  opinion,  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of 
many  ancient  philosophers,  "  that  fire  may  be  regarded  as  the  animal  spirit  of  this 
visible  world."  And  it  seemed  to  me,  that  the  attracting  and  secreting  of  this  fire  in 
the  various  pores,  tubes,  and  ducts,  of  vegetables,  did  impart  their  specific  virtues  to 
each  kind  ;  that  this  same  light,  or  fire,  was  the  immediate  instrumental  or  physical 
cause  of  sense  and  motion,  and  consequently  of  life  and  health  to  animals  ;  that  on 
account  of  this  solar  light  or  fire,  Phoebus  was  in  the  ancient  mythology  reputed  the 
god  of  medicine.  Which  light  as  it  is  leisurely  introduced,  and  fixed  in  the  viscid 
juice  of  old  firs  and  pines,  so  the  setting  it  free  in  part,  that  is,  the  changing  its  viscid 
for  a  volatile  vehicle,  which  may  mix  with  water,  and  convey  it  throughout  the  habit 
copiously  and  inoffensively,  would  be  of  infinite  use  in  physic,  extending  to  all  cases 
whatsoever,  inasmuch  as  all  distempers  are  in  effect  a  struggle  between  the  vis  vitte 
and  the  peculiar  miasma  or  fomes  morbi  ;  and  nothing  strengthens  nature,  or  lends 
such  aid  and  vigour  to  life,  as  a  cordial  which  doth  not  heat. 

17.  The  solar  light  in  great  quantity  during  the  space  of  many  successive  years, 
being  attracted  and  detained  in  the  juice  of  ancient  evergreens,  doth  form  and  lodge 
itself  In  an  oil  so  fine  and  volatile,  as  shall  mix  well  with  water,  and  lightly  pass  the 
prima  via,  and  penetrate  every  part  and  capillary  of  the  organical  system,  when  once 
exempt  and  freed  from  the  grosser  nauseous  resin.  It  will  not,  therefore,  seem  un- 
reasonable, to  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  virtues  of  turpentine  in  so 
many  different  distempers,  for  which  it  hath  been  celebrated  both  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern physicians,  and  withal  reflects  on  the  nausea  or  clog  that  prevents  their  full  oper- 
ation and  effect  on  the  human  body  ;  it  will  not,  I  say,  seem  unreasonable  to  such  a 
one  to  suppose,  that  if  this  same  clog  was  removed,  numberless  cures  might  be 
wrought  in  a  great  variety  of  cases. 

18.  The  desideratum  was,  how  to  separate  the  active  particles  from  the  heavy 
viscid  substance  which  served  to  attract  and  retain  them,  and  so  to  order  matters, 
that  the  vehicle  of  the  spirit  should  not  on  the  one  hand  be  volatile  enough  to  escape, 
nor  on  the  other,  gross  enough  to  offend.  For  the  performing  of  this,  I  have  found 
a  most  easy,  simple,  and  effectual  method,  which  furnisheth  a  portable  inoffensive 
liquor,  clear  and  fine  as  the  best  white  wine,  cordial  and  stomachic,  to  be  kept  bottled, 
as  being  endued  with  a  very  sensible  spirit,  though  not  fermented. 

19.  I  tried  many  experiments  as  to  the  quantity  of  water,  and  the  time  of  stirring 
and  standing,  in  order  to  impregnate  and  clarify  it,  and  after  all,  fixed  on  the  fore- 
mentioned  receipt,  as  the  most  generally  useful  for  making  this  salutiferous  liquor 
well  impregnated,  and  not  offensive  to  common  stomachs,  and  even  drank  with  plea- 
sure by  many  ;  in  which  the  most  medicinal  and  active  particles,  that  is,  the  native 
salts  and  volatile  oil  of  the  balsam,  being  disentangled  and  separated  from  its  gross  oil 
and  viscous  resin  do,  combined  together,  form  a  fine  balsamic,  and  vegetable  soap, 
which  not  only  can  pass  the  stomach  !m&  prirrue  vi(B  but  also  insinuate  itself  into 
the  minutest  capillaries,  and  freely  pervade  the  whole  animal  system  ;,  and  that,  in 
such  full  proportion  and  measure,  as  suiteth  every  case  and  constitution. 

20.  The  foregoing  general  considerations  put  me  upon  making  experiments  in  many 
various  and  unlike  cases,  which  otherwise  J  should  never  have  thought  of  doing,  and 
the  success  answered  my  hopes.  Philosophical  principles  led  me  to  make  safe  trials, 
and  on  those  trials  is  founded  my  opinions  of  the  salutary  virtues  of  tar  water ;  which 
virtues  are  recommended  from,  and  depend  on,  experiments  and  matters  of  fact,  and 
neither  stand  nor  fall  with  any  theories  or  speculative  principles  whatever.  Howbeit, 
those  theories,  as  I  said,  enlarged  my  views  of  this  medicine,  led  me  to  a  greater 
variety  of  trials,  and  thereby  engendered  and  nourished  my  suspicion,  that  it  is  a 
panacea.  I  have  been  the  more  prolix  in  these  particulars,  hoping  that,  to  as  many 
as  shall  candidly  weigh  and  consider  them,  the  high  opinion  I  conceive  of  this  medi- 
cine will  not  seem  altogether  an  effect  of  vain  prepossession  or  blind  empiric  rashness, 
but  rather  the  result  of  free  thought  and  inquiry,  and  grounded  on  my  best  reason, 
judgment,  and  experience.      Much  complaint  is  indeed  made  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
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times!  however,  it  is  hoped  they  will  not  condemn  one  man's  tar  water  for  another's 
pill  or  drop,  any  more  than  they  would  hang  one  man  for  another's  having  stolen  a 
horse. 

21.  Those  who  have  only  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart,  will  give  this  medicine  fair 
play;  if  there  be  any  who  act  fiom  other  motives,  the  public  will  look  sharp  and  be- 
ware. To  do  justice  to  tar  water,  as  well  as  to  those  who  drink  it,  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  particular  strength  and  case  of  the  patients.  Grievous  or  inveterate  maladies 
must  not  be  treated  as  common  cases.  I  cured  a  horrible  case,  a  gangrene  in  the 
blood,  which  had  broke  out  in  several  sores,  and  threatened  speedy  death,  hy  obliging 
the  person  to  drink  nothing  but  this  liquor  for  several  weeks,  as  much  and  as  often  as 
his  stomach  would  bear.  Common  sense  will  direct  a  proportionable  conduct  in 
other  cases.  But  this  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  and  discretion  of  the  givers  and 
takers. 

22.  After  all  that  can  be  said,  it  is  most  certain,  that  a  panacea  sounds  odd,  and 
conveys  somewhat  shocking  to  the  ear  and  sense  of  most  men,  who  are  wont  to  rank 
the  universal  medicine  with  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  squaring  of  the  circle; 
whereof  the  chief,  if  not  sole  reason,  I  take  to  be,  that  it  is  thought  to  be  incre- 
dible the  same  things  should  produce  contrary  effects,  as  it  must  do  if  it  cures  oppo- 
site distempers.  And  yet  this  is  no  more  than  every  day's  experience  verifies.  Milk, 
for  instance,  makes  some  costive  and  others  laxative  ;  this  regards  the  possibility  of 
a.  panacea  in  general ;  as  for  tar  water  in  particular,  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  panacea,  I 
only  suspect  it  to  be  so  ;  time  and  trial  will  shew. 

23.  But  I  am  most  sincerely  persuaded,  from  what  I  have  already  seen  and  tried, 
that  tar  water  may  be  drank  with  great  safety  and  success,  for  the  cure  or  relief  of 
most,  if  not  all  diseases  ;  of  ulcers,  itch,  scald-heads,  leprosy,  the  foul  disease,  and 
all  foul  cases,  scurvies  of  all  kinds,  disorders  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  bowels,  in 
rheumatic,  gouty,  and  nephritic  ailments,  megrims,  inveterate  head-aches,  pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  erysipelas,  small-pox,  and  all  kinds  of  fevers,  cholics,  hysteric,  and 
all  nervous  cases,  dropsies,  decays,  and  other  maladies.  Note,  that  for  agues  it  should 
be  drank  warm  and  often,  in  small  glasses,  both  in  and  out  of  the  fit,  and  continued 
for  several  days  to  prevent  a  relapse.  Nor  is  it  of  use  only  in  the  cure  of  sickness, 
it  is  also  useful  to  preserve  health,  and  guard  against  infection,  and  in  some  measure 
even  against  old  age,  as  it  gives  lasting  spirits,  and  invigorates  the  blood.  I  am  even 
induced,  by  the  nature  and  analogy  of  things,  and  its  wonderful  success  in  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  to  think  that  tar  water  may  be  very  useful  against  the  plague,  both  as  a 
preservative  and  a  cure. 

24.  But  I  doubt  no  medicine  can  wi  thstand  that  execrable  plague  of  distilled  spirits, 
which  do  all,  without  exception  (the  fire  of  the  hot  still  imparting  a  caustic  and 
coagulating  quality  to  all  distilled  spirits,  whatever  the  subject  or  ingredients  may 
be),  operate  as  a  slow  poison,  preying  on  the  vitals,  and  wasting  the  health  and 
strength  of  body  and  soul ;  which  pest  of  human  kind,  is,  I  am  told,  gaining  ground 
in  this  country,  already  too  thin  of  inhabitants. 

I  am,  &c. 


FARTHER    THOUGHTS 

ON  TAR  WATER. 


A    SECOND    LETTER 
TO  T P ,  Esq. 

1.  YouB  attention  to  whatever  promotes  the  public  good  of  your  country,  or  the 
comnion  benefit  of  mankind,  having  engaged  you  in  a  particular  inquiry  concerning 
the  virtues  and  effects  of  tar  water,  you  are  entitled  to  know  what  farther  d;scoverieSj 
observations,  and  reflections,  I  have  made  on  the  subject. 
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2.  Tar  water,  in  the  several  editions  of  Siris,  hatli  been  directed  to  be  made  by 
stirring  three,  four,  five,  or  six  minutes,  a  gallon  of  water  and  a  quart  of  tar.  But 
although  it  seems  best  made,  for  general  use,  within  those  limits,  yet  the  stomach  of 
the  patient  is  the  best  rule,  whereby  to  direct  the  strength  of  the  water;  with  a  little 
more  stirring,  six  quarts  of  good  tar  water  may  be  made  from  one  of  tar  ;  and  with 
eight  minutes  stirring,  I  have  known  a  gallon  of  tar  water  produced  from  second-hand 
tar,  which  proved  a  good  remedy  in  a  very  bad  fever,  when  better  tar  could  not  be 
had.  For  the  use  of  travellers,  a  tar  water  may  be  made  very  strong,  for  instance, 
with  one  quart  of  water,  and  a  quart  of  tar,  stirred  together  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes.  A  bottle  of  this  may  serve  long  on  a  road,  a  little  being  put  to  each  glass 
of  common  water,  more  or  less,  as  you  would  have  it  stronger  or  weaker.  Near  two 
years  ago,  a  quart  of  about  this  strength  was  given  to  an  old  woman,  to  be  taken  at 
one  draught  by  direction  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  consulted  one  in  my  family,  about 
the  method  of  preparing  and  giving  tar  water,  which  yet  she  happened  to  mistake. 
But  even  thus,  it  did  service  in  the  main,  though  it  wrought  the  patient  violently  all 
manner  of  ways :  which  shews,  that  errors  and  excesses  in  tar.  water,  are  not  so 
dangerous,  as  in  other  medicines. 

3.  The  best  tar  I  take  to  be  that  which  is  most  liquid,  or  first  running  from  the 
billets  of  fir  or  pine,  which  grew  on  the  mountains :  it  hath  a  greater  share  of  the 
antiscorbutic  vegetable  juices,  which  are  contained  not  only  in  the  leaves  and  tender 
tops,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  wood  :  and  these,  together  with  the  salts  of  woodsoap, 
being  in  the  composition  of  tar  superadded  to  turpentine,  render  tar  water  a  medicine, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  much  more  extensive  and  efiicacious,  than  any  that  can  be 
obtained  from  turpentine  alone. 

4.  The  virtues  of  the  wood  juices  shew  themselves  in  spruce-beer,  made  of 
molasses,  and  the  black  spruce-fir  in  the  northern  parts  of  America  ;  and  the  young 
shoots  of  our  common  spruce-fir  have  been  put  to  malt  liquor  in  my  own  family,  and 
make  a  very  wholesome  drink. 

5.  Tar  water  seldom  fails  to  cure,  or  relieve,  when  rightly  made  of  good  tar,  and 
duly  taken.  I  say,  of  good  tar,  because  the  vile  practice  of  adulterating  tar,  and  of 
selling  the  dregs  of  tar,  or  used  tar  for  fresh,  is  grown  frequent,  to  the  great  wrong 
of  those  who  take  it.  Whoever  hath  been  used  to  good  tar  water,  can  readily  discern 
the  bad  by  its  flat  taste,  void  of  that  warm  cordial  quality  found  in  the  former;  it 
may  also  be  expedient  for  knowing  fresh  tar,  to  observe,  whether  a  fat  oily  scum 
floats  on  the  top  of  the  water,  which  is  found  to  be  much  less,  if  any  at  all,  on  the 
second  making  of  tar  water.  This  scum  was  directed  to  be  taken  out,  not  from  its 
being  apt  to  do  harm  when  drank,  but  to  render  the  tar  water  more  palatable  to  nice 
stomachs.  Great  quantities  of  tar  are  produced  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  different  qualities  or  virtues  of  these,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
try,  and  I  wish  the  trial  were  made  principally  by  observing,  which  giveth  most 
sense  of  a  lively  cordial  spirit  upon  drinking  the  water. 

6.  This  medicine  of  tar  water  worketh  various  ways,  by  urine,  by  perspiration,  as  a 
sudorific,  carminative,  cardiac,  astringent,  detergent,  restorative,  alterative,  and 
sometimes  as  a  gentle  purgative  or  emetic,  according  to  the  case  or  constitution  of  the 
patient,  or  to  the  quantity  that  is  taken;  and  its  operation  should  not  be  disturbed. 
I  knew  two  brothers  ill  of  a  fever  about  the  same  time  ;  it  wrought  on  the  one  by 
copious  sweating,  on  the  other  altogether  by  urine  ;  and  I  have  known  it  to  act  at 
different  times  differently,  even  on  the  same  person,  and  in  the  same  disorder ;  one 
while  as  a  diaphoretic,  or  sudorific,  another  as  a  diuretic.  Its  general  character  is 
diuretic,  which  shews,  that  itcleanseth  the  urinary  passages,  preventing  thereby  both 
stone  and  gravel,  against  which  it  hath  been  found  very  useful,  and  much  safer  than 
mineral  waters,  by  reason  of  its  balsamic  healing  quality. 

7.  Tar  water  doth  recover  and  impart  vital  heat,  but  imparts  no  inflaming  heat.  I 
have  seen  a,  wonderful  cure  wrought  on  a  child  about  eight  years  old,  and  past  all 
hopes,  by  pouring  several  spoonsful  of  tar  water  down  his  throat,  as  he  lay  quite 
subdued  by  a  most  violent  fever,  without  any  appearance  of  sense  or  motion,  the 
nostrils  drawn  back,  the  eyes  fixed,  the  complexion  deadly  wan.  And  yet  tar  water, 
forced  down  by  spoonsful,  seemed  to  kindle  up  life  a-new ;  and  this  after  sage-tea, 
saffron,  milk-water,  Venice  treacle,  &c.,  had  been  used  without  any  success. 

8.  This  is  of  itself  a  suificient  cordial,  friendly  and  congenial  to  the  vital  heat  and 
spirits  of  a  man.  If,  therefore,  strong  liquors  are  in  the  accustomed  quantity  super- 
added, the  blood  being  already,  by  tar  water,  sufficiently  warmed  for  vital  heat,  the 
strong  liquors  superadded  will  be  apt  to  overheat  it,  which  overheating  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  the  tar  water,  since,  taljen  alone,  I  could  never  observe  it  attended  with 
that  symptom. 

9.  And  though  it  may  be  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  such  as  have  long  indulged  - 
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themselves  in  the  free  use  of  strong  fermented  liquors  and  distilled  Spirits,  to  forsake 
their  pernicious  habits,  yet  I  am  myself  llioroughly  persuaded,  that  in  the  weakness 
or  fatigue  of  body,  or  in  low  spirits,  tar  water  alone  doth  far  surpass  all  those  vulgarly- 
esteemed  cordials,  which  heat  and  intoxicate,  and  which  coagulate  the  fluids,  and,  by 
their  caustic  force,  dry  up,  stitlen,  and  destroy,  the  fine  vessels  and  fibres  of  the  unhappy 
drinkers,  obstructing  the  secretions,  impairing  the  animal  functions,  producing 
various  disorders,  and  bringing  on  the  untimely  symptoms  of  old  age.  Nothing  doth 
so  much  obstruct  the  good  effects  of  tar  water,  as  the  abuse  of  strong  liquors.  Where 
this  is  avoided,  it  seems  no  chronical  malady  can  keep  its  ground,  or  stand  before  tar 
water  constantly  and  regularly  taken,  not  even  hereditary  distempers,  as  the  most 
inveterate  king's  evil,  nor  even  the  most  confirmed  gout;  provided  it  be  drank  a 
quart  a  day,  at  six  or  eight  glasses,  and  at  all  seasons,  both  in  and  out  of  the  fit,  and 
that  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  longer  the  better.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  fits  of 
the  gout,  cholic,  or  fever,  it  should  be  always  drank  warm.  On  other  occasions,  warm 
or  cold,  as  the  patient  likes. 

10.  The  inference  I  make  is,  that  those  who  expect  health  from  tar  water,  have  less 
need  of  any  other  cordial,  and  would  do  well  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  their  pleasure 
to  their  health.  At  the  same  time  I  will  venture  to  aflfirm,  tliat  a  fever  produced 
either  from  hard  drinking,  or  any  other  cause,  is  most  effectually  and  speedily  sub- 
dued, by  abstaining  from  all  other  cordials,  and  plentifully  drinking  of  tar  water; 
for  it  warms  the  cold,  and  cools  the  hot;  simple  water  may  cool,  but  this,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  cools,  gives  life  and  spirit.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  specific  for  all  kinds  of 
fevers  ;  the  same  medicine,  which  is  a  leisurely  alterative  in  chronicle  disorders, 
being  taken  in  larger  quantities,  is  a  speedy  cure  in  acute  ones. 

H.  Those  who,  without  knowledge  or  experience  of  tar  water,  have  been  so  active 
and  earnest  to  discredit  its  virtues,  have  much  to  answer  for,  especially  with  regard 
to  acute  inflammatory  distempers,  in  which  it  doth  wonders.  It  is  in  those  disorders, 
so  fatal  and  frequent,  that  I  have  had  most  opportunities  of  observing  its  virtues,  nor 
can  the  world  ever  know  the  just  value  of  this  medicine,  but  by  trying  it  in  the  like 
cases. 

12.  When  patients  are  given  over,  and  all  known  methods  fail,  it  is  allowed  to  try 
new  remedies.  If  tar  water  was  tried  in  such  cases,  I  do  verily  believe,  that  many 
patients  miglit  thereby  be  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death  :  particularly,  I  would 
recommend  the  trial  of  it,  in  the  most  malignant  and  desperate  fevers  or  small-pox, 
attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  spots.  It  is  my  sincere  opinion,  that  warm  tar 
water,  drank  copiously,  may  often  prove  salutary,  even  in  those  deplorable  cases. 

13.  My  opinion  is  grounded  on  its  singular  virtues  in  correcting,  sweetening,  and 
invigorating,  the  blood,  and  in  curing  cancers  and  gangrenes,  or  beginning  mortifi- 
cations, such  as  those  spots  do  indicate.  I  have  lately  known  it  drunk  with  good 
success  in  a  very  painful  and  unpromising  wound ;  and  am  persuaded,  that  if  it  were 
drank  plentifully,  during  the  dressing  of  all  sorts  of  dangerous  wounds,  it  might 
assuage  the  anguish,  and  forward  the  cure ;  as  it  abates  feverish  symptoms,  and  by 
rendering  the  blood  balsamic,  and  disposing  the  parts  to  heal,  prevents  a  gangrene. 

14.  Tar  itself  is  an  excellent  medicine,  being  spread  on  a  cloth,  and  applied  warm 
to  an  ulcer  or  wound.  I  have  known  the  same  applied  to  a  very  large  and  painful 
tumour,  caused  by  a  sprain  or  bruise,  speedily  assuage  the  pain,  and  reduce  the  swel- 
ling. 1  may  add,  that  tar  (mixed  with  honey  to  make  it  less  offensive,  and)  taken 
inwardly,  is  an  admirable  balsam  for  the  lungs;  and  a  little  of  this,  taken  together 
with  tar  water,  hastens  its  effect  in  curing  the  most  obstinate  and  wasting  coughs; 
and  an  egg-shell  full  of  tar,  swallowed  and  washed  down  with  a  quart  of  tar  water, 
night  and  morning,  hath  been  found  very  useful  for  the  same  disorder  in  horses. 

15.  Sitting  over  the  vapour  of  the  heated  lotion,  described  in  my  former  letter,  is 
excellent  in  the  case  of  piles  or  fistula ;  especially  if  fomenting  with  the  same  lotion  be 
added,  as  also  anointing  with  the  oil  scummed  from  the  top  of  tar  water.  Tar  water 
hath  been  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  with  good  success,  for  a  great  heaviness  of  the  head 
and  drowsmess.  It  is  a  very  useful  wash  for  weak,  dry,  or  itching  eyes ,  an  excellent 
preservative  for  the  teeth  and  gums  ;  also  a  good  drink  and  gargle  for  a  throat :  I  may 
add,  that  I  have  known  it  succeed  in  cases  where  it  has  been  tried  without  hopes  of 
success,  particularly  in  deafness.  I  have  known  life  sustained  many  days  together  only, 
by  drinking  of  tar  water,  without  any  other  nourishment,  and  without  any  remarkable 
dimmution  oi;  strength  and  spirit;  it  may  therefore  be  of  singular  use,  and  save  many 
lives  m  the  distress  of  famine  at  sea,  or  in  sieges,  and  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity. 
The  virtue  of  tar-water,  flowing  like  the  Nile,'  from  a  secret  and  occidt  cause,  brancheth 
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into  innumerable  channels,  conveying  hoaltli  and  relief,  whieiever  it  is  applied  j  nor  is 
it  more  easy  and  various  in  its  use,  tlian  copious  in  quantity.  How  great  havoc,  never- 
theless, is  made  by  the  small  pox,  raging  like  a  plague,  in  new  England,  and  other 
parts  of  America,  which  yet  abound  with  tar  I  And  how  many  thousand  sailors,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  are  rotting  by  thescurvy  with  their  remedy  at  hand  ! 

16.  Many  in  this  town  of  Cloyne  have,  by  the  copious  drinking  of  tar  water 
alone,  been  recovered  of  the  most  violent  fevers,  attended  with  the  most  threatening 
symptoms,  and  much  heightened  by  relapses  from  mismanagement.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  of  this  kind,  which  have  happened  at  Cloyne,  and  in 
my  own  family  ;  where  many  fevers,  pleuritic  as  well  as  others,  attended  with  violent 
stitches,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  spitting  of  blood,  have  been  cured  by  tar-water: 
and  this  I  can  with  truth  atKrm,  that  I  never  knew  it  regularly  tried,  in  any  inflam- 
matory case,  without  success:  but  then  it  must  be  given  in  bed  warm,  and  very  copi- 
ously, with  all  due  caution  against  cold,  noise,  and  improper  diet. 

17.  I  have  often  observed,  when  a  patient,  on  the  first  attack  of  a  fever,  hath  betaken 
himself  to  his  bed,  and  drank  tar-water  resularly  and  constantly,  that  he  hath  had  such 
favourable  symptoms,  so  good  appetite,  and  so  sound  sleep,  that  the  fever  passed  almost 
as  nothing ;  nor  was  to  be  distinguished  otherwise  than  by  a  quickness  of  pulse,  a  little 
feverish  heat,  and  thirst.  The  more  that  patients  in  a  fever  drink,  the  better  they  find 
themselves;  and  their  liking  to  tar  water  grows  vvith  their  want  of  it,  by  a  certain 
instinct  or  dictate  of  nature ;  insomuch  that  I  have  known  children  in  very  high  fevers, 
who,  at  other  times,  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  drink  a  single  glass,  drink  six  or 
eight  in  an  hour. 

18.  I  can  truly  affirm  that  for  the  cases  within  my  own  observation,  inflammatory 
acute  distempers  cured  by  tar  water,  have  been,  at  least,  ten  times  the  number  of  any 
other.  These  indeed  oftenest  occur,  as  causing  the  chief  destruction  and  general  ravage 
of  mankind  :  who  are  consequently  debarred  from  the  principal  use  and  benefit  of  this 
medicine  so  long  as  they  give  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  those,  who,  without  any  expe- 
rience thereof,  would  persuade  them,  it  is  of  a  heating  or  inflaming  nature  ;  which 
suggestion,  as  I  am  convinced  myself,  by  long  and  manifold  experience,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely false,  so  may  all  others  also  be  sufficiently  convinced  of  its  falsehood,  by  the  won- 
derful fact  attested  by  a  solemn  affidavit  of  Captain  Drape,  at  Liverpool ;  whereby  it 
appears,  that  of  170  negroes  seized  at  once  by  the  small-pox  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
one  only  died,  who  refused  to  drink  tar  water ;  and  the  remaining  169,  all  recoverd  by 
drinking  it,  without  any  other  medicine,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
the  incommodities  of  the  vessel.  A  fact  so  well  vouched  must,  with  all  unbiassed  men, 
outweigh  the  positive  assertions  of  those,  who  have  declared  themselves  adversaries  of 
tar  water,  on  the  score  of  its  pretended  heating  or  inflaming  quality. 

19.  The  skill  and  learning  of  those  gentlemen,  in  their  profession,  I  shall  not  dis- 
pute; but  yet  it  seems  strange,  that  they  should,  without  experience,  pronounce  at  once 
concerning  the  virtues  of  tar  water,  and  ascribe  to  it  pernicious  qualities,  which  I,  who 
have  watched  its  workings  and  effects  for  years  together,  could  never  discover.  These 
three  last  years  I  have  taken  it  myself  without  one  day's  intermission  ;  others  in  my 
family  have  taken  it  near  the  same  time,  and  those  of  different  ages  and  sexes ;  several 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  done  as  much,  all  without  any  injury,  and  much  benefit. 

20.  It  is  to  be  noted,  the  skin  and  the  belly  are  antagonists ;  that  is,  the  more  passeth 
by  perspiration,  the  less  will  pass  another  way.  Medicines,  therefore,  which  cause  the 
patient  to  perspire,  will  be  apt  to  make  him  costive.  Therefore,  when  tar  water 
worketh  much  by  perspiration,  the  body  may  chance  to  be  bound.  But  such  symptom, 
though  it  should  be  attended  with  a  little  more  than  ordinary  warmth,  need  not  be 
dreaded  by  the  patient ;  it  being  only  a  sign,  that  his  cure  is  carried  on  by  driving  the 
peccant  matter  through  the  skin  ;  which  is  one  of  the  ways  whereby  tar  water  worketh 
its  effect.  And  when  this  effect  or  cure  is  wrought,  the  body  of  itself  returneth  to 
its  former  natural  state ;  and  if  some  have  been  bound  in  their  bodies,  I  have  known 
others  affected  in  a  contrary  manner,  upon  drinking  tar  water,  as  it  hath  happened  to 
operate  either  in  the  shape  of  a  diaphoretic,  or  of  a  gentle  opening  medicine.  I  have 
even  known  a  costive  habit  more  than  once  removed  by  it,  and  that  when  the  case  was 
inveterate,  and  other  methods  had  failed. 

21.  I  mentioned  the  foregoing  article,  upon  calling  to  mind,  that  two  or  three 
patients  had,  for  a  time,  complained  of  a  binding  quality  in  tar  water.  I  likewise 
remember,  tliat  one  in  a  high  degree  of  the  scurvy  was  discouraged  from  the  use  of  tar 
water,  by  its  having  caused  an  uneasy  itching  all  over  his  body.  But  this  was  a  good 
symptom,  which  shewed  the  peccant  humours  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  discharged  through  the  skin. 

22.  A  humour  or  flatus  put  in  motion,  and  dislodged  from  one  part,  often  produceth 
new  pains  in  some  other  part;  and  an  efficacious  ir.,-(licine,  as  it  produceth  a  change 
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in  the  economy,  may  be  attended  with  some  uneasiness,  which  yet  is  not  to  be 
accounted  a  distemper,  but  only  an  effect  or  symptom  of  the  cure. 

23.  The  salts  of  tar  water  have  nothing  of  the  fiery  and  corrosive  nature  of  lixivial 
salts  produced  by  the  incineration  of  the  subject ;  they  not  being  fixed  salts,  made  by 
the  extreme  force  of  fire,  but  volatile  salts,  such  as  pre-existed  in  the  vegetable,  and 
would  have  ascended  in  smoke,  if  not  prevented  by  the  sods  or  covering  of  the  billet 
piles.  This,  though  already  hinted  in  Siris,  and  plain  from  the  manner  of  making  tar, 
I  have  thought  fit  to  repeat  and  inculcate,  because,  if  duly  attended  to,  it  may  obviate 
suspicions  about  tar  water,  proceeding  only  from  an  ignorance  of  its  nature. 

24.  Every  step  that  I  advanced  in  discovering  the  virtues  of  tar  water,  my  own  won- 
der and  surprise  increased,  as  much  as  theirs  to  whom  I  mentioned  them  :  nor  could 
I,  without  great  variety  and  evidence  of  facts,  ever  have  been  induced  to  suspect,  that, 
all  sorts  of  ailments  whatsoever,  it  might  relieve  or  cure,  which  at  first  sight  may 
seem  incredible  and  unaccountable  ;  but,  on  maturer  thought,  will  perhaps  appear  to 
agree  with,  and  follow  from,  the  nature  of  things.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
general  notion  of  a  disease  seemeth  to  consist  in  this,  that  what  Is  taken  in,  is  not  duly 
assimilated  by  the  force  of  the  animal  economy  ;  therefore  it  should  seem  whatever 
assists  the  vis  vitte  may  be  of  general  use  in  all  diseases,  enabling  nature  either  to  assi- 
milate or  discharge  all  unsubdued  humours  and  particles  whatsoever.  But  the  light 
or  ether  detained  in  the  volatile  oil,  which  impregnates  tar  water,  being  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  animal  spirit,  is  an  accession  of  so  much  strength  to  the  constitution, 
which  it  assists  to  assimilate  or  expel  whatever  Is  alien  or  noxious. 


A  LETTER  TO  T~ P ,  ESQ. 

CONCERNING  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  TAR  WATER  IN 
THE  PLAGUE. 

WHEREIN    ALSO    IT   IS  CONSIDERED,  WHETHER    TAR  WATER   PREPARED  WITH 

THE  DISTILLED  ACID   OF  TAR,  SHOULD  BE  PREFERRED  TO  THAT  MADE  IN 

THE  COMMON  WAY,  BY  MIXING  TAR  WITH  WATER,  AND  STIRRING 

THEM  TOGETHER. 

You  observe  in  a  late  letter  of  yours,  that  I  had  formerly  hinted,  tar  water  might  be 
useful  in  the  plague,  and  desired  to  know  the  reasons  whereon  my  opinion  was 
grounded,  and  that  I  would  communicate  my  thoughts  at  large  on  the  subject;  I  am 
the  more  willing  to  satisfy  you  in  this  particular,  as  the  plague  now  raging  in  Barbary 
hath  in  some  measure  alarmed  the  public,  and  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  of  advice  towards  averting  or  lessening  the  present  danger ;  and 
as  fear  begets  caution,  to  possess  my  countrymen  with  an  apprehension  of  this  the 
greatest  of  all  temporal  calamities,  sufficient  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  and  prepare 
them  against  the  worst  that  can  happen. 

A  learned  physician  of  our  own  observes,  that  the  plague  does  not  visit  these 
Britannic  islands  oftener  than  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  it  is  now  above  twice 
that  time  since  we  felt  the  hand  of  the  destroying  angel. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  physicians,  that  the  infection  cannot  spread,  except  there 
is  a  suitable  disposition  in  the  air  to  receive  it;  the  signs  of  which  are  wet  summers, 
leaves  and  fruits  blasted,  an  unusual  quantity  of  insects,  epidemical  distempers  among 
the  cattle,  to  which  I  presume  may  be  added  long  easterly  winds,  all  which  signs 
seem  to  have  discovered  themselves  pretty  plainly  in  the  course  of  this  present 
year. 
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Beside  these  natural  forerunners  of  a  plague  or  pestilence  in  the  air,  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  a  prognostic  may  be  also  made  from  the  moral  and  religious  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants.  Certainly  that  the  digitus  dei  (the  n  h~m  of  Hippocrates) 
doth  manifest  itself  in  the  plague,  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  manltind  in  general, 
but  also  in  particular  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  throughout  all  ages  down  to  our 
own.  How  far  we  of  these  islands  have  reason  to  expect  this  messenger  of  Divine, 
vengeance,  will  best  appear  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  prevailing  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  our  times,  which  many  think  have  long  called  aloud  for  punishment  or 
amendment. 

Analogy  and  probability  prevail  in  medicine:  these  are  the  proper  guides  where 
experience  hath  not  gone  before.  I  knew  that  tar  water  was  useful  to  prevent  catch- 
ing the  small-pox,  and  consequently  that  its  nature  was  contrary  to  the  taint  or  venom 
producing  that  distemper,  and  therefore  I  concluded,  that  it  might  be  usefully  applied 
to  cure  the  same,  though  I  never  heard  nor  knew,  that  it  had  been  applied  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  success  answered  my  hopes. 

In  like  manner,  having  known  the  virtue  of  tar  water  in  preserving  from  epide- 
mical infection,  I  conceive  in  general  it  may  be  useful  for  the  cure  of  distempers 
caused  by  such  infection.  Besides,  being  very  well  assured  that  tar  water  was  sove- 
reign in  the  cure  of  all  sorts  of  fevers,  I  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  it 
may  prove  a  successful  medicine  for  the  plague,  although  I  have  never  known  it  used 
in  that  distemper,  forasmuch  as  the  plague  with  all  its  symptoms  may  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  fever,  and  hath  been  actually  considered  as  such  both  by  Hippocrates 
and  Sydenham,  not  to  mention  others. 

Having  observed  surprising  effects  of  tar  water  in  the  most  deplorable  cases, 
for  instance,  pleurisis,  small-pox,  spotted  and  erysipelatous  fevers,  I  am  induced  to 
entertain  great  hopes  of  its  success  in  pestilential  fevers  or  plagues ;  which  are  also 
confirmed,  by  its  operating  as  a  powerful  diaphoretic  and  sudorific,  when  given  warm 
and  in  great  quantities.  Add  to  this,  that  it  frequently  throws  out  pustules  and  ulcers, 
is  apt  to  terminate  the  worst  of  fevers  by  an  irruption  of  boils  in  various  parts  of  the 
body ;  that  it  raises  the  spirits,  is  a  great  alexipharmacum  and  cordial,  and  must 
therefore  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  malignant  cases. 

In  cachexy,  scurvy,  gout,  as  well  as  in  the  close  of  fevers,  I  have  often  known  tar 
water  cause  troublesome  eruptions  or  boils  (the  very  method  taken  by  nature  in  casting 
forth  the  venom  of  the  plague)  to  break  out  in  the  surface  of  the  body,  expelling  the 
morbific  humours,  the  cause  and  relics  of  the  disease,  to  the  signal  benefit  of  the 
patients ;  except  such  who,  being  frightened  at  the  symptoms,  have  supposed  the 
tar  water  to  produce  those  humours  which  it  only  drives  out,  and  in  consequence 
of  such  their  groundless  suspicion,  laid  it  aside,  or  perhaps  took  other  medicines  to 
hinder  its  effect,  and  thereby  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefit  they  might  otherwise 
have  received. 

In  the  plague  are  observed  head-ach,  drowsiness,  anxiety,  vigils,  sinking  of  spirits, 
and  weakness,  for  all  which  tar  water  had  been  found  an  effectual  remedy.  Bloody 
urine  and  spitting  blood,  which  are  also  dangerous  symptoms  observed  in  the  plague, 
have  been  often  removed  by  the  same  medicine,  which  from  numberless  experiments 
1  have  found  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  purifying  and  strengthening  the  blood,  and 
for  giving  it  a  due  consistence,  as  well  as  a  proper  motion. 

In  the  plague,  pleurisies  are  esteemed  mortal  symptoms,  and  in  the  cure  of  these 
I  never  knew  tar  water  fail,  if  given  warm  in  bed,  a  pint  or  more  an  hour,  though  the 
patient  was  neither  bled  nor  blistered.  The  carbuncles  and  spots  which  shew  them- 
selves in  the  plague  are  of  a  gangrenous  nature,  tending  to  mortification.  And  gan- 
grenes I  have  known  effectually  cured  by  copious  drinking  of  tar  water. 

An  erysipelas,  which  sheweth  a  degree  of  malignity  nearest  to  the  plague,  is  easily 
cured  by  plentiful  drinking  of  tar  water.  I  knew  a  person,  who  had  been  six  weeks  ill 
of  an  erysipelas,  under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  physician,  during  which  time  she 
struggled  with  many  dangerous  symptoms,  and  hardly  escaped  with  life.  This  person 
was  a  year  after  seized  again  in  the  same  manner,  and  recovered  in  a  week,  by  the 
sole  use  of  tar  water.  Costiveness  is  reckoned  a  very  hopeful  prognostic  in  the 
plague ;  and  it  is  also  a  symptom  which  often  attends  the  drinking  of  tar  water,  when 
it  throws  out  the  venom  of  a  distemper  through  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  same  season  generally  bear  some  affinity  to  each  other  in  their 
nature  and  their  cure  ;  and  it  may  not  be  improper  on  this  occasion  to  observe,  that 
the  reigning  distemper  of  the  black  cattle  hath  been  often  cured  by  tar  water, 
and  would  (I  am  persuaded)  have  done  much  less  mischief,  if  the  practice  had  been 
genera],  to  have  given  each  distempered  beast  three  gallons  the  first,  two  the 
second,  and  one  the  third  day,  in  warm  doses  (from  a  pint  to  a  quart),  and  at  equal 
intervals. 
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Dieraerbroeck  recommends  in  the  first  appearance  of  a  plague  the  use  of  sudoritics, 
putting  the  patient  to  bed,  and  covering  him  warm,  till  a  copious  sweat  be  raised, 
the  very  method  I  constantly  follow  in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  using  no  other 
medicine  than  tar  water,  which  after  numberless  experiments,  I  take  to  be  the  best 
sudorific  that  is  known,  inasmuch  as  it  tiirows  out  the  morbific  miasma,  without  either 
heating  the  patient  ov  weakening  him,  the  common  effects  of  other  sudorifics,  whereas 
this,  at  the  same  time  that  it  allays  the  feverish  heat,  proves  a  most  salutary 
cordial,  giving  great  and  lasting  spirits. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  sincerely  persuaded,  that  for  the  cure  of  the  plague  there 
cannot  be  a  better  method  followed,  more  general  for  use,  more  easy  in  practice,  and 
more  sure  in  effect,  than  to  cover  the  patient  warm  in  bed,  and  to  make  him  drink 
every  hour  one  quart  of  warm  tar  water,  of  such  strength  as  his  stomach  is  able  to 
bear  ;  a  thing  not  so  impracticable  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  since  I  have  known 
much  more  drank  in  fevers,  even  by  children,  and  that  eagerly  and  by  choice,  the 
distemper  calling  for  drink,  and  the  ease  it  gave  encouraging  to  go  on.  This  for  the 
cure  ;  but  I  conceive  that  one  quart  per  diem  may  suffice  for  prevention  ;  especially 
if  there  be  added  an  even  temper  of  mind,  and  an  exact  regimen,  which  are  both  highly 
useful  against  the  plague.  For  carbuncles  and  buboes  1  would  recommend  a  liniment 
of  the  oil  of  tar,  or  a  plaster  of  pitch  mixed  with  tar,  which  last  was  used  by  the 
vulgar  in  the  Dutch  plague  described  by  Diemerbroeck. 

It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  visit  us  not  long  since,  first  with  famine, 
then  with  the  sword ;  and  if  it  should  please  the  same  good  Providence  yet 
farther  to  visit  us  for  our  sins,  with  the  third  and  greatest  of  hnman  woes,  this,  by 
God's  blessing,  is  the  course  I  mean  to  take  for  myself  and  family  ;  and  if  generally 
practised,  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  (under  God),  save  the  lives  of  many  thousands ; 
whereof  being  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  both  from  the  many  trials  I  have  made  of 
tar  water,  and  the  best  judgment  and  reasonings  I  could  form  thereupon,  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  declare  to  the  world  what  I  am  convinced  of  myself. 

And  I  am  the  rather  moved  to  this  by  the  great  uncertainty  and  disagreement 
among  physicians,  in  their  methods  of  treating  the  plague.  Diemerbroeck,  for 
instance,  a  physician  of  great  oxpeiience  in  the  Dutch  plague  that  raged  about 
eighty  years  ago,  dissuades  by  all  means  from  bleeding  in  that  distemper.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sydenham  recommends  what  the  other  disapproves.  If  we  believe 
Dr.  Sydenham,  the  free  use  ofv/ine,  asa  preservative,  hath  thrown  many  into  the 
plague,  who  otherwise  might  have  escaped.  Dr.  Willis  on  the  contrary  avers,  that  he 
knew  many,  who  being  well  fortified  by  wine,  freely  entered  amongst  the  in- 
fected, without  catching  the  infection. 

Bleeding  cools,  but  at  the  same  time  weakens  nature.  Wine  gives  spirits,  but  heats 
withal.  They  are  both,  therefore,  to  be  suspected,  whereas  tar  water  cools  without 
weakening,  and  gives  spirit  without  heating,  a  sure  indication  of  its  sovereign  virtue  in 
all  inflammatoi-y  and  malignant  cases,  which  is  confirmed  by  such  numbers  of  instances, 
that  matter  of  fact  keeps  pace  (at  least)  with  reason  and  argument  in  recommending 
this  medicine. 

Plagues,  as  well  as  fevers,  are  observed  to  be  of  different  kinds  :  and  it  is  observed  of 
fevers,  that,  as  they  change  their  genius  in  different  seasons,  so  they  must  be  treated 
differently,  that  very  method  that  succeeded  in  one  season  often  proving  hurtful  in 
another.  Now  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  tar  water  has  been  known  to  vary  its 
working,  and  wonderfully  adapt  itself  to  the  particular  case  of  the  patient,  a  thing  I 
frequently  have  experienced. 

Last  spring  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  former  ten  years  old,  the  latter  eight 
years  old,  were  seized  with  fevers  ;  the  boy  had  an  inflammation  in  his  breast. 
In  less  than  two  hours  they  drank  each  above  five  quarts  of  warm  tar  water,  which 
wrought  them  vei-y  difierently,  the  ^iil  as  an  emetic,  the  boy  as  a  gentle  purge,  but 
bothalike  immediately  recovered,  without  the  use  of  any  other  medicine :  of  this  1 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  I  have  found  by  frequent  experience,  that  the  best  way  is, 
to  let  this  medicine  take  its  own  course,  not  hindered  nor  interrupted  by  any  other 
medicines  ;  and  this  being  observed,  1  never  knew  it  to  fail  so  much  as  once,  in  above 
a  hundred  trials  in  all  sorts  of  fevers. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  would  insinuate,  that  tar  water,  made 
in  the  common  way,  contains  noxious  oils  or  particles  of  tar,  which  render  it  dangerous 
to  those  who  drink  it,  a  thing  contrary  to  all  my  expei-ience.  This  was  the  old  objec- 
tion made  by  those  who  opposed  it  from  the  beginning.  But  I  am  convinced  by  in. 
numerable  trials,  that  tar  water  is  so  far  from  doing  hurt  by  any  caustic  or  fiery 
quality,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  potent  medicine  for  the  allaying  of  heat, 
and  curing  of  all  inflammatory  distempers.  The  perpetually  rettirning  to  the  same 
pbjection  makes  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  answer. 
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And  yet,  some  who  are  not  afraid  to  argue  against  experience,  would  still  persuade  us 
that  the  common  tar  water  is  a  dangerous  niediiine,  and  tliat  the  acid  freed  from  the 
volatile  oil  is  much  more  safe  and  efficacious  :  hut  I  am  of  opinion,  tliat  being  robbed 
of  its  line  volatile  oil  (which  neither  sinks  to  the  bottom,  nor  floats  at  the  top,  but  is 
throughout  and  intimately  united  with  it,  and  appears  to  the  eye  only  in  the  colour  of 
tar  water) ;  being  robbed,  I  say,  of  this  oil,  it  is  my  opinion  it  can  be  no  cordial,  which 
opinion  (not  to  mention  the  reason  of  tlie  thing)  I  ground  on  my  own  experieitcc, 
having  observed  that  the  most  acid  water  is  the  least  cordial,  so  far  am  I  from  imputing 
the  whole  virtue  to  the  acid,  as  some  seem  to  think. 

It  seems  not  very  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  caustic  quality  of  tar  water  (if 
such  there  was)  should  be  removed  or  lessened  by  distillation,  or  that  a  still  should 
furnish  a  cooler  and  better  medicine  than  that  which  is  commonly  prepared  by  the 
simple  aflusion  and  stirring  of  cold  water.  However  the  ends  of  chemists  or  distillers 
may  be  served  thereby,  yet  it  by  no  means  seemeth  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind in  general,  to  attempt  to  make  people  suspect,  and  frighten  them  from  the  use  of 
a  medicine,  so  easily  and  so  readily  made,  and  every  where  at  hand,  of  such  approved 
and  known  safety,  and,  at  the  same  time,  recommended  by  cures  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, on  persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  in  such  variety  of  distempers,  and  in  so 
many  distant  parts  of  Christendom. 

By  most  men,  I  believe,  it  will  be  judged,  at  best,  a  needless  undertaking,  instead 
of  an  easy  tried  medicine  to  introduce  one  more  opeiose  and  expensive,  unsupported 
by  experiments,  and  recommended  by  wrong  suppositions,  that  all  the  virtue  is  in  the 
acid,  and  that  tlie  tar  water  being  impregnated  with  volatile  oil  is  caustic,  which  are 
both  notorious  mistakes. 

Though  it  be  the  character  of  resin  not  to  dissolve  and  mix  with  water  as  salts  do, 
yet  it  attracts  some  fine  particles  of  essential  oil,  which  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  such 
acid  salts;  and  the  colour  of  the  tar  water  sheweth  the  fiae  oil,  in  which  the  vegetable 
salts  are  lodged,  to  be  dissolved  and  mixed  therein.  The  combination  of  two  such 
different  substances  as  oil  and  salt,  constitutes  a  very  subtile  and  active  medicine,  fitted 
to  mix  with  all  humours,  and  resolve  all  obstructions,  and  which  may  properly  be 
called  an  acid  soap. 

Tar  water  operates  more  gently  and  safely,  as  the  acid  salts  are  sheathed  in  oil,  and 
thereby  losing  their  acrimony,  approach  the  nature  of  neutral  salts,  and  so  become 
more  friendly  to  the  animal  system.  By  the  help  of  a  smooth  insinuating  oil,  these 
acid  salts  are  more  easily  and  safely  introduced  into  the  fine  capillaries.  I  may  add, 
that  the  crasis  of  the  blood  is  perfected  by  tar  water,  being  good  against  too  great  a 
solution  and  fluidity  as  a  balsam,  and  against  viscidity  as  a  soap,  all  which  entirely 
depends  upon  the  mixture  of  oil  with  the  acid,  without  which  it  could  neither  operate 
as  a  balsam  nor  a  soap  ;  briefly,  it  was  not  mere  acid  or  distilled  water,  or  tincture  of 
tar,  but  tar  water,  as  commonly  made,  by  affusion  and  stirring  of  cold  water  upon  tar, 
which  hath  wrought  all  those  great  cures  and  salutary  effects,  which  have  recom- 
mended it  as  a  medicine,  to  the  general  esteem  of  the  world. 

The  mixture  of  volatile  oil,  which  is,  or  contains  the  spirit,  is  so  far  from  noxious, 
that  it  is  the  very  thing  that  makes  tar  water  a  cordial ;  this  gives  it  a  grateful  warmth, 
and  raiseth  the  spirits  of  the  hysteiic  and  hypochondriacal ;  this  also,  rendering  the 
blood  balsamic,  disposeth  wounds  of  all  sorts  to  an  easy  cure;  this  also,  it  is  that 
fortifies  the  vitals,  and  invigorates  nature,  driving  the  gout  to  the  extremities,  and 
shortening  the  fits,  till  it  entirely  subdues  that  obstinate  and  cruel  enemy,  as  it  hath 
been  often  known  to  do  ;  hut  acid  alone  is  so  far  from  being  able  to  do  this,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  free  use  of  acids  is  reckoned  amongst  the  causes  of  the  gout. 

I  never  could  find  that  the  volatile  oil  drawn  from  tar  by  the  affusion  of  cold  water 
produced  any  inflammation,  or  was  otherwise  hurtful,  not  even  though  the  water  by 
longer  stirring  had  imbibed  far  moreof  theoil  thanin  the  common  manner,  having  been 
assured,  that  some  of  strong  stomachs  have  drank  it  after  twenty  minutes'  stirring, 
without  any  the  least  harm,  and  with  very  great  benefit. 

It  hath  been  indeed  insinuated,  that  the  oil  was  ordered  to  be  skimmed  off,  because 
it  is  caustic  and  dangerous ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  I  myself,  among  many  others, 
drank  the  tar  water  for  two  years  togethei-,  with  its  oil  upon  it,  which  never  proved 
hurtful,  otherwise  than  as  being  somewhat  gross,  and  floating  on  the  top,  it  rendered 
the  water  less  palatable,  for  which  reason  alone  it  was  ordered  to  be  skimmed. 

It  hatlh'also  been  hinted,  that  making  tar  water  the  second  time  of  the  same  tar  was 
cautioned  against,  for  that  it  was  apprehended  such  water  would  prove  too  heating; 
which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  when  I  could  not  get  fresh  tar,  I  used  the  second 
water  without  difficulty,  by  means  whereof  it  pleased  God  to  recover  from  the  small- 
pox two  children  in  my  own  family,  who  drank  it  very  copiously,  a  sufficient  proof  that 
it  is  not  of  that  fiery  caustic  nature  which  some  would  persuade  us, 
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The  truth  is,  my  sole  reason  for  advising  the  tar  not  to  be  used  a  second  titne, 
was  because  I  did  not  tliinlc  it  would  sufficiently  impregnate  the  water,  or  render  it 
strong  enough  after  so  much  of  the  fine  volatile  parts  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
former  infusion.  Truth  obligeth  me  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  danger  (forasmuch 
as  I  could  ever  observe)  to  be  apprehended  from  tar  water,  as  commonly  made ;  the 
fine  volatile  oil,  on  which  I  take  its  cordial  quality  to  depend,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  so 
soft  and  gentle,  and  so  tempered  by  the  acid,  and  both  so  blended  and  diluted  with  so 
great  a  quantity  of  water,  as  to  make  a  compound,  cherishing  and  cordial,  producing 
a  genial  kindly  warmth  without  any  inflaming  heat,  a  thing  I  have  often  said,  and  still 
find  it  necessary  to  inculcate. 

Some  medicines  indeed  are  so  violent,  that  the  least  excess  is  dangerous ;  these 
require  an  exactness  in  the  dose,  where  a  small  error  may  produce  a  great  mischief. 
But  tar  is,  in  truth,  no  such  dangerous  medicine,  not  even  in  substance,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  known  it  taken  innocently,  mixed  with  honey,  for  a  speedy  cure  of 
a  cold. 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  hath  been  said  on  that  subject,  it  is  still  sometimes 
asked  what  precise  quantity  or  degree  of  strength  is  required  ?  to  which  I  answer 
(agreeably  to  what  hath  been  formerly  and  frequently  observed),  the  palate,  the 
stomach,  the  particular  case  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  very  climate  or 
season  of  the  year,  will  dispose  and  require  him  to  drink  more  or  less  in  quantity, 
stronger  or  weaker  in  degree ;  precisely  to  measure  its  strength,  by  a  scrupulous 
exactness,  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Every  one  may  settle  that  matter  for  himself, 
with  the  same  safety  that  malt  is  proportioned  to  water  in  making  beer,  and  by  the 
same  rule,  to  wit,  the  palate. 

Only  in  general  thus  much  may  be  said,  that  the  proportions  I  formerly  recom- 
mended  will  be  found  agreeable  to  most  stomachs,  and  withal  of  sufficient  strength, 
as  many  thousands  have  found,  and  daily  find,  by  experience.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  that  I  use  tar  water  made  in  stone-ware  or  earthen  very  well 
glazed,  earthen  vessels  unglazed  being  apt  to  communicate  a  nauseous  sweetness  to 
the  water. 

Tar  water  is  a  diet-drink,  in  the  making  whereof  there  is  great  latitude,  its  per- 
fection not  consisting  in  a  point,  but  varying  with  the  constitution  and  palate  of  the 
patient,  being,  nevertheless,  at  times,  taken  by  the  same  person,  weaker  or  stronger, 
with  much  the  same  effect,  provided  it  be  proportionably  in  greater  or  lesser  quantity. 
It  may  indeed  be  so  very  weak  as  to  have  little  or  no  effect;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  very  strong,  as  to  offend  the  stomach  ;  but  its  degree  of  strength  is  easily  dis- 
cerned by  the  colour,  smell,  and  taste,  which  alone  are  the  natural  and  proper  guides 
whereby  to  judge  thereof:  which  strength  may  be  easily  varied,  in  any  proportion, 
by  changing  the  quantity  either  of  tar  or  water,  or  the  time  of  stirring.  As  for 
setting  tar  water  to  stand,  this  is  not  to  make  it  stronger,  but  more  clear  and  palatable. 

I  found  myself  obliged  to  assert  the  innocence  and  safety,  as  well  as  usefulness,  of 
the  tar  water,  as  it  is  commonly  made  by  the  methods  laid  down  in  my  former 
writings  on  this  subject ;  and  this  not  only  in  regard  to  truth,  but  much  more  in 
charity  to  a  multitude,  %vhich  may  otherwise  perhaps  be  influenced  by  the  authority 
of  some,  who  endeavoured  to  put  them  out  of  conceit  with  a  medicine  so  cheap,  so 
efficacious,  and  so  universal,  by  suggesting  and  propagating  scruples  about  a  caustic 
quality  arising  from  the  volatile  oily  particles  of  tar,  or  resin  imbibed  together  with 
the  acid  in  making  tar  water ;  an  apprehension  so  vain,  that  the  reverse  thereof  is 
true,  for  which  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  many  thousands,  who  can  answer  for 
the  innocence  and  safety,  as  well  as  efficacy,  of  this  medicine,  of  which  there  are  such 
ample  and  numerous  certificates  published  to  the  world. 

I  shall  finish  ray  essay  on  the  plague  and  its  cure,  with  observing,  that  in  case 
God  should  withhold  his  hand  for  the  present,  yet  these  reflections  will  not  be  alto- 
gether fruitless,  if  they  dispose  men  to  a  proper  temper  of  mind,  and  a  cautious 
regimen,  avoiding  all  extremes  (which  things  are  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief 
preservatives  against  infection),  but  especially  if  the  apprehension  of  this  destroyer 
shall  beget  serious  thoughts  on  the  frailty  of  human  life,  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
a  reformation  of  manners  ;  advantages  that  would  sufficiently  repay  the  trouble  of 
writing  and  reading  this  letter,  even  though  the  trial  of  tar  water,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  plague,  should  be  postponed  (as  God  grant  it  may)  to  some  future  and  distant 
opportunity. 
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As  the  many  experiments  that  are  daily  made  of  the  virtues  of  tar  water,  furnish 
new  discoveries  and  reflections,  some  of  these  I  have  thrown  together,  and  offer  to  the 
public  in  hopes  they  may  prove  useful. 

It  is  a  frequent  complaint,  that  tar  water  is  made  of  bad  tar,  being  of  a  reddish 
colour,  sweetish,  or  disagreeably  insipid.  But  though  the  dregs  of  tar  are  often  foul 
and  make  foul  tat  water,  and  though  the  tar  already  used  is  often  made  use  of  by 
unfair  dealers  a  second,  if  not  a  third  time,  which  produceth  a  vile  potion,  void  of 
the  genuine  flavour  and  virtue  of  tar  water ;  yet  I  apprehend  these  defects  may 
sometimes  be  ascribed,  rather  to  the  vessel  wherein  the  tar  water  is  made,  than  to 
the  tar  itself. 

Tar  water  heing  made  in  an  earthen  vessel  unglazed,  or  that  hath  lost  part  of  its 
glazing,  may  extract  (as  it  is  a  strong  menstruum)  from  the  clay,  a  fade  sweetishness, 
offensive  to  the  palate.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  the  best  way  of  making  tar 
water  is  in  a  stone  jug,  or  earthen  vessel  throughout  well-glazed  ;  and,  as  it  will  not 
fail  to  extract  a.  tincture  from  any  metallic  vessel,  it  should  be  warmed  in  a  well- 
glazed  pipkin,  rather  than  a  saucepan. 

By  increasing  the  proportion  of  tar  to  the  water,  and  by  stirring  it  longer,  tar 
water  may  be  made  strong  enough  for  a  spoonful  to  impregnate  a  large  glass,  a  thing 
very  useful  on  a  road. 

Those  who  in  chronicle  disorders,  or  as  a  preservative,  have  for  a  long  time  drank 
tar  water,  must  in  acute  cases  drink  the  more. 

Tar  water  must  be  drank  warm  in  agues,  small-pox,  measles,  and  fevers,  in  cholic, 
and  disorders  of  the  bowels,  in  gout  also,  and  rheumatism,  in  most  other  ailments 
cold  or  warm,  at  the  choice  of  the  patient. 

In  fevers  the  patient  cannot  begin  too  soon,  or  drink  too  much.  By  undoubted  ex- 
perience it  is  found  to  cool  the  hot,  and  warm  the  cold,  and  to  be  a  most  successful 
medicine  in  fevers,  notwithstanding  its  great  virtue  in  palsies  and  dropsies. 

When  not  long  since  an  inflammation  attacked  the  throat,  breast,  and  lungs,  of 
children,  and  became  genei'al  in  my  neighbourhood,  numbers  were  recovered  by  the 
use  of  tar  water,  nor  did  I  hear  that  any  miscarried  who  used  it,  though  many  per- 
ished who  did  not. 

Nor  is  it  a  medicine  less  proper  and  eflicacious  in  old  age.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  inflammatory  distemper  raged  among  the  children,  a  woman  in  her  sixty-eighth 
year,  from  violent  cold,  was  seized  at  once  with  ague,  cholic,  and  jaundice,  of  all  which 
maladies  she  was  cured  in  a  fortnight,  by  drinking  three  pints  of  warm  tar  water 
every  day.  Numberless  such  instances  daily  occur,  which  shew  it  to  be  a  safe  and 
efficacious  medicine  for  old  and  young. 

Evacuations  by  sweat,  which  usually  render  patients  very  weak  and  dispirited,  have 
not  the  same  bad  effects  when  produced  by  tar  water,  which  I  have  frequently  known 
to  give  high  spirits  in  all  the  stages  of  a  fever,  and  under  the  lowest  regimen,  there- 
fore old  people  and  weak  persons,  who  cannot  well  bear  common  evacuations,  are  best 
cured  by  tar  water,  which  in  some  sort  seemeth  to  renew  those  who  are  worn  out  with 
age  and  inflrmities. 

Tar  water  is  of  singular  use  in  strengthening  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  agrees 
particularly  well  with  infants,  taken  either  by  themselves  or  by  the  nurse,  and  best 
by  both.  Though,  as  it  throws  the  ill  humours  out  into  the  surface  of  the  skin,  it 
may  render  them  for  a,  time,  perhaps,  unseemly  with  eruptions,  but  withal  healthy  and 
lively.  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  lays  in  them  the  principles  of  good  constitu- 
tion for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Not  is  it  only  useful  to  the  bodies  of  infants,  it  hath  also  a  good  effect  on  their 
minds,  as  those  who  drink  it  are  observed  to  be  remarkably  forward  and  sprightly. 
Even  the  most  heavy,  lumpish,  and  unpromising  infants,  appear  to  be  much  improved 
by  it.    A  child  there  is  in  my  neighbourhood,  of  fine  parts,  who  at  first  seemed 
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stupid  and  an  idiot,  but,  by  constant  use  of  tar  water  grew  lively  and  observing,  and 
is  now  noted  for  understanding  beyond  others  of  the  same  age. 

Infants  are  easily  brought  to  take  it  by  spoon,  and  even  grow  to  a  liking  of  it,  and 
as  their  disorders  arise  chiefly  from  indigestion,  they  receive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  a  medicine  so  well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  intestines,  and  preserve  them 
from  fits.  In  a  word,  if  it  were  the  common  practice  to  accustom  infants  from  the 
beginning  to  take  tar  water,  this  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  health  both  of  their 
minds  and  bodies.  There  is,  I  am  verily  persuaded,  no  one  thing  in  the  power  of  art 
or  nature,  that  would  so  generally  and  etieotually  contribute  to  repair  the  constitutions 
of  our  gentry  and  nobility,  by  strengthening  the  children,  and  casting  off  in  their 
infancy  those  impurities  and  taints,  which  they  often  bring  into  the  world. 

An  infant  may  take  one  quarter  of  a  pint  in  the  day,  warm,  by  spoonsful,  less  may 
do  good,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  excess.  When  I  consider  the  private  woe  of  families 
as  well  as  the  public  loss  occasioned  by  the  death  of  such  an  incredible  number  of 
infants,  under  two  years  of  age,  I  cannot  but  insist  on  recommending  tar  water,  both 
as  a  remedy  and  preservative  in  that  tender  age,  which  cannot  bear  the  common 
treatment  and  methods  of  physic,  or  with  safety  take  those  drugs  which  are  fitter  for 
grown  persons. 

Another  reason  which  recommends  tar  water,  particularly  to  infants  and  children, 
is  the  great  security  it  brings  against  the  small-pox,  to  those  that  drink  it,  who  are 
observed,  either  never  to  take  that  distemper,  or  to  have  it  in  the  gentlest  manner. 

There  is  no  distemper  more  contagious  and  destructive  than  the  small-pox,  or  more 
generally  dreaded,  attended  with  worse  symptoms,  or  that  leaves  behind  it  worse 
effects ;  I  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  tar  water  is  in  no  other  case  a  more  safe  and 
sure  remedy  than  in  this;  of  which  Captain  Drape's  certificate,  swotn  to  before  the 
Mayor  of  Liverpool,  in  the  presence  of  several  principal  persons  of  that  town,  is  a 
most  evident  proof. 

That  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  seized  at  once  with  the  small-pox,  deprived 
of  all  conveniences,  and  in  the  worst  circumstances  in  a  narrow  ship  and  hot  climate, 
should  all  recover  by  the  single  medicine  of  tar  water,  except  one  who  would  not 
drink  it,  is  a  matter  of  fact  so  plain  and  convincing,  and  so  well  attested,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  minds  free  from  prepossession,  about  the  usefulness  and  efficacy  of  tar 
water  in  the  small-pox  ;  a  point  I  had  been  before  suflicicntly  convinced  of,  by  many 
instances  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 

It  hath  been  surmised  by  some  celebrated  physicians,  that  one  day  a  specific  may 
be  discovered  for  the  peculiar  venom  of  the  small-pox.  There  seems  to  be  some 
reason  for  thinking,  that  tar  water  is  such  a  specific.  I  say  this  on  good  grounds, 
having  by  many  experiments  observed  its  virtue  in  curing,  as  well  as  in  preventing, 
that  cruel  distemper  ;  during  the  whole  course  of  which,  it  is  to  be  drank  warm  ;  a 
moderate  glass  (about  half  a  pint)  every  hour,  in  common  cases,  may  sufliice ;  in  bad 
cases  more  may  be  given;  there  is  no  fear  of  excess. 

Those  who  endeavour  to  discredit  this  cooling,  cordial,  and  salutary  medicine,  as  an 
inflamer  of  the  blood,  do  very  consistently  decry  its  use  in  the  small-pox,  but  there 
can  be  nothing  more  clear,  full,  and  satisfactory,  than  Captain  Drape's  affidavit,  to 
convince  reasonable  people  of  the  great  and  surprising  efficacy  of  tar  water,  in  the  cure 
of  the  small-pox  ;  and  consequently  of  the  groundlessness  of  that  report,  which  ascribes 
a  heating  or  inflaming  quality  to  it.  And  yet  that  groundless  report  hath  hindered 
many  from  reaping  the  benefit  they  might  otherwise  have  done,  from  the  use  of  this 
water,  which  is  of  excellent  virtue  in  all  kinds  of  inflammatory  disorders,  fevers, 
quinsies,  pleurisies,  and  such-like,  of  the  hot  and  inflamed  kind,  whereof  the  public 
as  well  as  myself  have  known  a  multitude  of  examples. 

I  ask  whether  the  fact  sworn  before  the  magistrates  of  Liverpool  be  not  a  sufficient 
answer,  to  all  that  is  objected,  from  an  inflaming  quality,  to  tar  water  1  Can  any 
instance  be  produced  in  the  whole  materia  medica,  or  history  of  physic,  of  the  virtue 
of  a  medicine  tried  on  greater  numbers,  or  under  greater  disadvantages,  or  with 
greater  success,  or  more  credibly  attested  ?  I  wish,  for  the  common  good  of  mankind, 
that  the  same  experiment  was  tried  in  our  hospitals.  Probably  the  world  would  soon 
be  relieved  from  that  great  and  general  terror  of  the  small-pox. 

When  I  bear  of  the  devastations  made  by  this  distemper  in  great  cities  and 
populous  towns,  how  many  lives  are  lost,  or  as  may  be  said  thrown  away,  which  might 
have  been  in  all  likelihood  easily  preserved,  by  the  use  of  a  medicine  so  cheap  and 
obvious,  and  in  every  one's  power,  it  seems  matter  of  great  concern  and  astonishment, 
and  leaves  one  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  motives  that  govern  human  actions  in  affairs  of 
the  greatest  moment.  The  experiment  may  be  easily  made  if  in  an  equal  number 
of  poor  patients  in  the  small-pox  were  put  into  two  hospitals  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year,  and  provided  with  the  same  necessaries  of  diet  and  lodging,  and,  for  farther  care, 
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let  the  one  have  a  tub  of  tai-  water  and  an  old  woman,  the  other  hospital  what  attend- 
ance and  drugs  you  please. 

In  all  obstinate  sores  and  ulcers,  I  very  inucb  recommend  the  drinking  of  tar 
water  ;  and  washing  them  with  a  strong  lotion  of  it  will  liasten  the  cure. 

One  of  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  cases  is  that  of  a  woman's  sore  breast.  How 
many  poor  creatures,  after  long  languishitig  in  misery,  are  obliged  to  suiTer  the  most 
severe  chirurgieal  operations,  often  the  cultingoffthe  entire  breast?  The  use  of  tar  water 
in  tiiose  cases  hath  been  attended  with  such  success,  that  I  do  earnestly  recommend 
the  drinking  thereof,  both  as  a  cure  and  preservative,  as  a  most  efTectual  medicine  to 
remove  the  shooting  pains  that  precede  a  cancer,  and  also  to  cure  the  cancer  itself, 
without  amputation.  Cancerous  and  sore  breasts  are  such  cruel  cases,  occasioned  by 
so  many  internal  causes,  as  well  as  outward  accidents,  thatit  is  a  necesssary  piece  of 
humanity,  to  contribute  all  we  can  to  the  prevention  and  cure  tliereof. 

In  the  king's  evil,  leprosy,  and  foulest  cases,  tar  water  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended. The  j  poor  vagabonds  of  Ireland  are  many  of  them  infected  and  eaten  up 
with  the  foul  disease,  which  with  them  passeth  for  a  canker  as  they  call  it.  Several 
instances  of  extraordinary  cures  have  been  performed  on  such  persons,  by  drinking 
tar  water  copiously,  for  some  weeks  or  months  together,  without  confinement  or  other 
restraint,  than  that  of  a  regular  cool  diet.  It  is  indeed  a  specific,  both  for  this  and 
all  other  taints  and  impurities  of  the  blood. 

An  extract  of  Siris  was  made,  and  accounts  of  the  effects  of  tar  water  were  reprinted 
in  America,  in  which  continent,  as  well  as  in  the  islands,  much  use  hath  been  made 
thereof,  particularly  by  tliose  who  possess  great  numbers  of  slaves  ;  of  this  I  have 
been  informed  by  letters,  and  by  word  of  mouth,  from  persons  belonging  to  tliose  parts 
who  have  assured  me  of  the  extensive  and  successful  use  of  this  medicine  in  many 
cases,  and  more  especially  in  the  most  inveterate  kinds  of  the  foul  disease. 

I  need  not  say  how  dearly  they  purchase  health  who  obtain  it  by  salvation,  and  yet 
long  and  severe  as  that  course  is,  it  is  often  unsuccessful.  There  are  instances  of  such 
as  having  passed  through  it  with  much  misery  and  patience,  have  been  afterwards 
cured  by  the  simple  use  of  tar  water. 

The  king's  evil,  so  loathsome  in  its  symptoms  and  effects,  and  withal  so  difficult,  if 
at  all  possible  to  cure  by  any  other  method,  is  most  surely  and  easily  cured  by  the  tar 
ivater,  even  when  the  patient  is  far  gone,  even  when  he  derives  it  from  his  ancestors. 
A  quart  per  diem  for  a  few  months,  I  have  known  to  cure  the  most  deplorable  and 
abandoned  cases.  ' 

How  many  wealthy  families,  otherwise  at  their  ease,  or  corrupted  with  this  taint  in 
their  blood  !  How  many  want  heirs  and  husbands  through  this  odious  malady  !  A 
specific  for  this  disease  alone,  would  be  justly  esteemed  a  most  valuable  secret, 
and  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  tire  medicine  ought  not  in  reason  to  make  it  less 
esteemed. 

Salivating,  bleeding,  and  purging,  are  attended  with  great  hardships  and  inconveni- 
ences even  where  the  patient  recovers,  reducing  the  strength  and  spirits  of  those  who 
use  them,  whereas  tar  water  greatly  adds  to  both. 

In  fractures  and  wounds,  a  quart  or  two  drank  daily  while  the  patient  is  under  cure, 
doth  very  much  assuage  the  pain  and  promote  his  recovery,  both  as  by  its  balsamic 
nature  it  disposeth  the  parts  to  heal,  and  also  as  it  lessens,  if  not  totally  prevents,  the 
fever. 

A  poor  boy  in  Cloync,  having  fallen  from  a  tree,  broke  both  arm  and  wrist.  This 
accident  was  concealed  or  neglected  for  two  or  three  weeks,  he  was  then  put  under  the 
care  of  a  skilful  bone-setter,  who  finding  the  bones  knit  and  grown  crooked,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  break  them  again,  in  order  to  set  them  right,  and  withal  con- 
sidering the  hot  season  of  the  year  (in  July),  he  apprehended  his  patient's  being 
thrown  into  a  fever  that  might  prove  fatal.  But  the  hoy  being  made  to  drink  copiously 
of  tar  water,  this  prevented  or  lessened  the  fever  in  such  sort,  that  the  bones  were 
broke  and  set  again,  and  the  cure  proceeded  as  easily  and  speedily  as  could  be  wished. 

I  have  known  several  instances  of  bruises  and  wounds  cured  by  tar  water.  A  person 
in  my  neighbourhood  ran  over  by  a  horse  was  much  bruised,  and  cured  by  drinking 
tar  water.  Another  knocked  down  with  a  mallet,  thereupon  thrown  into  a  violent 
fever,  and  given  for  dead;  another  wounded  with  an  axe,  so  that  his  life  was  thought  in 
danger,  were  both  recovered  by  the  use  of  tar  water  ;  which,  as  it  is  sovereign  against 
gangrenes  and  fevers,  hath  great  success  in  all  sorts  of  wounds,  contusions,  and  frac- 
tures, being  taken  throughout  the  whole  chirurgieal  process,  along  with  whatsoever 
other  methods  or  remedies  are  applied. 

Tar  water  operates  variously.  In  dropsies  and  bruises  it  hath  been  known  to  work 
by  purging.    The  stronger  kind  being  used  as  a  wash,  is  good  against  ulcerous  erup« 
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tions.    But  ill  all  cases  where  the  lotion  is  used,  I  believe  the  drinking  of  tar  water 
might  alone  suffice,  albeit  the  sores  may  be  longer  withering  and  dying  away. 

There  is  a  certain  age  or  time  of  life,  when  the  female  sex  runs  no  small  risk  from 
the  ceasing  of  their  natural  evaciiaiions.  In  this  case  tar  water  is  a  good  preservative, 
purifying  the  blood,  and  clearing  it  from  that  cancerous  tendency,  which  it  is  some- 
times subject  to,  about  that  time.  I  take  it  to  be  a  specific  in  all  cancerous  cases,  even 
the  bleeding  cancer,  esteemed  incurable  by  physicians,  hath  been  cured  by  tar  water. 

In  diseases  peculiar  to  women  it  is  of  no  small  use.  Several  who  had  suffered  much 
by  accidents  in  child-bearing,  have  found  themselves  relieved  by  tar  water.  In  all 
sorts  of  tumours,  wens,  aud  preternatural  excrescences,  it  hath  been  found  an  excellent 
remedy. 

Many  dangerous  symptoms,  and  even  sudden  death,  are  often  owing  to  a  polypus, 
in  some  or  other  of  the  vessels,  through  which  the  blood  circulates,  than  which  it 
seems  there  is  no  inward  cause  of  death  or  disease  more  to  be  dreaded  and  guarded 
against;  how  many  drop  down  dead  in  our  streets,  or  at  table,  or  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness !  how  many  are  found  dead  in  their  beds  ! 

Tremors,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  irregular  pulses,  apoplexies,  sudden  deatlis, 
often  proceed  from  a  slow,  stagnating,  interrupted  motion,  or  stoppage  of  the  blood  in 
its  circulation  through  the  body;  and  there  seemeth  to  be  no  cause  so  certainly  pro- 
ductive of  obstructed  circulation  as  the  polypus,  a  case,  perhaps,  much  more  frequent 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  Morgagni,  the  celebrated  professor  at  Padua,  and  most 
eminent  anatomist,  who  was  supposed  to  have  dissected  more  human  bodies  than  any 
man  living,  assured  me,  above  thirty  years  ago,  that  in  the  far  greater  part  of  such 
bodies,  he  found  polypuses,  if  not  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  or  larger  vessels,  yet  in 
some  other  vessel  or  cavity;  to  which  he  attributes  many  disorders,  and  whichhe  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  by  the  obstructed  motion  of  the  blood.  To  prevent  this  he  dis- 
suadedYromall  tight  ligatures,  especially  in  sleep,  unbuttoning  the  neck  and  wrist- 
bands of  his  shirt  every  night,  a  practice  he  had  learned  (as  he  said)  from  his  master 
the  famous  Malpighi. 

When  the  circulation  is  once  quite  stopped,  nothing  can  restore  it,  which  would  be 
the  same  thing  as  restoring  a  dead  man  to  life,  and  in  proportion  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  obstructed,  the  body  is  disordered.  Total  obstruction  is  death;  partial 
obstruction  is  disease.  The  polypus  therefore  is  always  hurtful,  if  not  mortal.  It  is, 
indeed,  matter  of  serious  reflection,  that  we  may  probably  carry  about  with  us  a  prin- 
ciple of  death,  always  at  work  within,  and  of  a  nature  so  violent  and  sudden  in  its 
effects,  so  hard  to  come  at,  and  so  difficult  to  subdue. 

It  may  well  be  thought  at  first  view,  a  vain  undertaking,  to  attempt  to  dissolve  a 
fleshy  or  membranous  substance,  so  latent  and  inaccessible,  by  common  means  or  medi- 
cines. But,  as  tar  water  hath  been  undoubtedly  known  to  dissolve  and  disperse  wens, 
and  other  fleshy  or  membranous  tumours,  in  the  outward  parts  of  the  body,*  having 
been  drank  and  circulated  with  the  blood,  it  should  seem  by  a  parity  of  reason,  that  it 
may  also  dissolve  and  put  an  end  to  those  concretions  that  are  formed  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart  or  blood  vessels,  and  so  remove  one  great  cause  of  apoplexies  and  sudden 
death  :  and  what  cures  may  prevent.  I  have  been  the  longer  on  this  subject,  for  the 
sake  of  many  who  lead  sickly  lives,  as  well  as  several  who  are  snatched  away  by  un- 
timely death. 

Universally,  in  all  cases  where  other  methods  fail,  I  could  wish  this  of  tar  waterwas 
tried.  It  hath  been  sometimes  known,  that  the  most  inveterate  head-aches,  and  other 
nervous  disorders,  that  would  yield  to  no  other  medicine,  have  been  cured  by  a  course 
of  tar  water  regularly  and  constantly  pursued. 

Wheresoever  pure  blood  or  plenty  of  spirits  are  wanting,  it  may  be  concluded  from 
manifold  experience,  that  tar  water  is  of  singular  benefit.  Several  persons  have 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  much  fitter  to  go  through  business  or  study  from  the 
use  of  it. 

Nor  is  it  only  medicinal  to  human  kind  :  it  is  also  of  no  small  use  in  the  curing  of 
brute  animals.  It  hath  been  tried  on  several  kinds,  particularly  with  great  success  in 
the  late  epidemical  distemper  of  our  horses.  And  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that 
being  drank  in  plenty,  it  hath  recovered  even  a  glandered  horse,  that  was  thought  in- 
curable. 

And  as  it  is  of  such  extensive  use,  both  to  man  and  beast,  it  should  seem,  that  a  tub 
of  tar  water  constantly  supplied  in  a  market  town,  would  serve,  in  some  sort,  for  an 
hospital.  Many  other  drugs  are  not  easily  got,  this  is  every  where  plenty  and  cheap ; 
many  are  of  a  doubtful  nature,  this  of  known  innocence ;  others  soon  perish,  this  lasts 

•  See  the  effects  of  tat  water,  sect,  238,  839, 
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for  years,  and  it  is  not  the  worse  for  keeping.  This,  in  short,  is  a  medicine  for  the 
common  people,  being  a  safe  and  cheap  remedy  for  such  as  cannot  afford  to  be  long 
sick,  or  to  make  use  of  costly  medicines. 

A  patient  wlio  drinlss  tar  water,  must  not  be  alarmed  at  pustules  or  eruptions  in  the 
skin  ;  these  are  good  symptoms,  and  shew  the  impurities  of  the  blood  to  be  cast  out. 
It  is  also  not  amiss  to  observe,  that,  as  tar  water,  by  its  active  qualities,  doth  stir  the 
humours,  entering  the  minutest  capillaries,  and  dislodging  obstructions,  it  may  happen 
that  this  working  shall  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  limbs,  or  discharge  itself  in  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  which,  however  disagreeable,  proves  salutary. 

I  am  credibly  informed  of  several  strange  conveyances,  which  tar  water  hath  found 
out,  whereby  to  discharge  impurities  from  the  human  constitution.  A  person  who 
had  been  in  a  bad  state  of  health  above  twenty  years,  upon  a  course  of  tar  water  was 
thrown  into  a  most  extraordinary  fit  of  an  ague,  and  from  that  time  recovered  a  good 
state  of  health.  An  old  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Cork,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had 
been  a  valetudinarian,  afflicted  with  many  infirmities,  being  advised  to  drink  tar 
water,  found  himself  relieved,  but  it  produced  and  soon  cured  a  pthiriasis  or  lousy 
distemper,  in  which  the  putrid  humours  having  discharged  themselves,  left  him  quite 
sound  and  healthy. 

In  a  course  of  tar  water,  if  any  disorder  happens  from  some  other  cause,  as  from 
cold,  from  the  use  of  strong  liquors,  from  a  surfeit,  or  such-like  accident,  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  impute  it  to  tar  water  :  and  yet  this  hath  been  sometimes  done. 

The  effects  of  vomiting  occasioned  by  tar  water  are  not  to  be  apprehended.  Some 
are  discouraged  from  drinking  because  their  stomachs  cannot  bear  it.  But  when  it 
takes  a  turn  towards  working  upwards,  nature,  by  that  very  way,  hath  been  often 
known  to  carry  on  the  cure.  A  worthy  gentleman,  member  of  Parliament,  came  into 
my  neighbourhood,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1750  :  he  was  cachectic  and  extremely 
reduced,  so  that  his  friends  thought  him  near  his  end.  Upon  his  entering  into  a 
course  of  tar  water,  it  produced  a  prodigious  vomiting,  which  weakened  him  much  for 
the  present ;  but  persisting  to  continue  the  use  thereof  for  about  two  months,  he  was 
restored  to  his  health,  strength,  and  spirits. 

Tar  water  is  very  diuretic,  thereby  preventing  stone  and  gravel,  and  carrying  off  by 
urine  those  salts  that  might  otherwise  occasion  fevers,  rheumatisms,  dropsies,  head- 
aches, and  many  other  disorders,  if  retained  in  the  blood.  Hence  some  have  appre- 
hended a  diabetes,  from  the  continued  use  thereof,  but  it  is  so  far  from  causing  a 
diabetes  that  it  hath  been  known  to  cure  that  disorder. 

The  constitution  of  a  patient  sometimes  requireth,  during  a  course  of  tar  water,  that 
he  take  water  and  honey,  also  roasted  apples,  stewed  prunes,  and  other  diet  of  an 
opening  kind.  A  hint  of  this  is  sufficient.  It  the  reader  now  and  then  meets  with 
some  remarks,  contained  in  my  former  writings  on  this  subject,  he  may  be  pleased  to 
consider,  I  had  rather  repeat  than  forget  what  I  think  useful  to  be  known. 

Some,  endeavouring  to  discourage  the  use  of  tar  water  in  Kngland,  have  given  out 
that  it  may  indeed  be  serviceable  in  Ireland,  where  people  live  on  such  low  diet  as 
sour  milk  and  potatoes,  but  it  cannot  be  of  the  same  service  in  England,  where  men 
are  accustomed  to  a  more  liberal  and  hearty  food  ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  owned,  that 
the  peasants  in  this  island  live  but  poorly,  but  no  people  in  Europe  live  better  (in  the 
sense  of  eating  and  drinking)  than  our  gentry  and  citizens ;  and  from  these  the  instan- 
ces of  cures  by  tar  water  have  been  chiefly  taken.  Those  who  would  confine  its  use  to 
the  moist  air  and  poor  diet  of  Ireland,  may  be  assured  that  all  over  Europe,  in  France 
and  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Holland,  tar  water  works  the  same  effects.  In  both 
North  and  South,  in  West  and  East  Indies,  it  hath  been  used  and  continues  to  be  used 
with  great  success.  It  hath  reached  all  our  colonies  both  on  the  continent  and  the 
islands,  and  many  barrels  of  tar  water  have  been  sent  from  Amsterdam  to  Batavia ;  of 
all  which  I  have  had  authentic  accounts.  But  its  use  is  no  where  more  conspicuous 
than  at  sea,  in  curing  that  plague  of  seafaring  persons,  the  scurvy,  as  was  found  in  the 
late  attempt  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  ;  and  (as  I  doubt  not)  will  be  found  as  oft 
as  it  is  tried.  Every  ship  in  his  Majesty's  navy  should  always  have  a  vessel  of  tar  water 
upon  deck,  for  the  use  of  the  sailors,  both  in  the  scurvy  and  other  maladies. 

It  is  indeed  a  medicine  equally  calculated  for  all  climates,  for  sea  and  land,  for  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low  livers;  being,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  mentioned,  a  cordial 
which  doth  not  heat ;  a  peculiar  privilege  this,  and  of  excellent  use.  That  it  is  a  cor- 
dial, is  manifest  from  its  cheering  and  enlivening  quality,  and  that  it  is  not  heating,  is 
as  manifest,  from  its  singular  use  in  all  cases  where  the  blood  is  inflamed.  As  this 
medicine  imparts  a  friendly  genial  warmth,  suited  to  the  human  constitution,  those 
who  pass  through  a  course  of  tar  water,  would  do  well  not  to  increase  such  friendly 
warmth  to  an  inflaming  heat,  by  a  wrong  regimen  of  high-seasoned  food  and  strong 
liquors,  which  are  not  wanted  by  tbo  drinkers  of  tav  water.    There  is  a  certain  degree 
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of  heat  necessary  to  the  well-being  and  life  of  man.    More  than  this  will  be  uneasy, 
and  this  uneasiness  indicates  a  proper  choice  of  diet. 

I  have  myself  drank  above  a  gallon  of  tar  water  in  a  few  hours,  and  been  cooled  and 
recovered  from  a  fever  by  it.  So  many  instances  of  the  same  nature  I  have  known,  as 
would  make  it  evident,  to  any  unprejudiced  person,  that  tar  water  is  a  cooling  medi- 
cine; of  which  truth  I  am  as  thoroughly  convinced,  as  it  is  possible  to  be  of  any 
theorem  in  physic  or  natural  science. 

The  unsuccessfulness  of  other  methods,  should  rather  be  an  encouragement  than  a 
bar  to  the  trial  of  tar  water.  A  young  lady,  daughter  to  a  worthy  gentleman  near 
Cork,  had  been  long  afflicted  with  a  grievous  pain  in  her  side,  and  having  had  the 
best  advice  that  could  be  got,  was  not  relieved  until  she  drank  tar  water,  which  quite 
removed  her  pain.  Some  time  after  she  was  again  seized  with  the  same  disorder,  but 
returning  to  the  use  of  tar  water,  she  grew  well,  and  still  continues  so. 

A  woman  turned  out  of  the  infirmary  at  Cork,  as  incurable,  because  she  woiild  not, 
submit  to  the  cutting  off  her  leg,  came  to  Cloyne,  where  she  continued  half  a  year 
drinking  tar  water,  and  living  upon  bread  and  milk,  by  which  course  she  recovered 
and  went  to  service. 

There  is  at  present,  while  I  am  writing,  a  most  remarkable  case  here  at  Cloyne,  of 
a  poor  soldier  in  a  dropsy,  whose  belly  was  swollen  to  a  most  immoderate  size.  He 
said  he  had  been  five  months  in  an  hospital  at  Dublin,  and  having  tried  other  me- 
thods in  vain,  left  it  to  avoid  being  tapped.  It  is  a  fortnight  since  he  came  to  Cloyne, 
during  which  time  he  hath  drank  two  quarts  of  tar  water  every  day.  His  belly  is 
now  quite  reduced  :  his  appetite  and  sleep  which  were  gone  are  restored  :  he  gathers 
strength  every  moment :  and  he  who  was  despaired  of,  seems  to  be  quite  out  of  dan- 
ger,  both  to  himself,  and  to  all  who  see  him.  It  is  remarkable,  that  upon  drinking  the 
tar  water,  he  voided  several  worms  of  a  very  extraordinary  size.  This  medicine, 
which  is  observed  to  make  some  persons  costive,  is  to  hydropic  patients  a  strong 
purge.  The  present  is  but  one  of  several  instances,  wherein  the  dropsy  hath  been 
cured  by  tar  water  ;  which  I  never  knew  to  fail  in  any  species  of  that  malady. 

I  am  very  credibly  informed,  that  an  aged  clergyman  of  Maidstone  in  Kent,  being 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  after  having  tried  strong 
liquors,  and  the  methods  usual  in  that  case  without  success,  betook  himself  to  drink 
a  vast  quantity  of  warm  tar  water,  still  replenishing  and  letting  it  take  its  course  ;  by 
which  it  pleased  God  to  deliver  him  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

A  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Clare,  near  Ennis,  had  a  fever  and  pleurisy,  and  in. 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  being  at  the  last  extremity,  and  given  over  by  two  physi- 
cians, he  was  advised  to  drink  tar  water,  which  he  did,  eight  quarts.  Next  morning 
one  of  tlie  doctors  asking  at  what  hour  his  patient  died,  to  his  great  surprise,  found 
he  was  recovered.    This  I  had  from  a  parliameut-man,  his  neighbour. 

When  the  yellow  fever  (as  it  was  called)  raged  in  the  West  Indies,  the  negroes, 
with  a  tub  of  water  in  their  quarters,  did  well :  but  some  of  the  better  sort  miscar- 
ried, among  whom  the  physician  himself  lay  at  the  point  of  death  ;  his  brother  re- 
covered him  by  pouring  down  his  throat  in  spoonsful,  some  of  the  same  liquor  that 
recovered  the  negroes.  The  fact  was  related  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  then  in 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  and  knew  it  to  be  true. 

A  physician  himself,  not  long  since  assured  me,  he  had  cured  an  ulcer  in  the  blad- 
der, by  ordering  his  patient  to  drink  tar  water,  when  he  had  tried  all  other  methods 
in  vain,  and  thought  the  case  incurable. 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  relate  the  effects  of  tar  water  in  desperate  cases.  The  re- 
covery of  Mrs.  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  from  a  lingering 
hopeless  disorder,  was  a  noted  case,  and  attested  to  by  his  Lordship.  I  have  even 
been  informed  upon  good  authority,  of  two  or  three  instances,  wherein  persons  have 
been  recovered  by  tar  water,  after  they  had  rattles  in  the  throat. 

In  certain  cases,  a  smaller  quantity  of  tar  water  hath  proved  ineffectual,  when  a 
larger  hath  perfected  the  cure.  A  woman  of  Cloyne  got  cold  after  child  bearing, 
which  occasioned  a  great  pain  in  her  thigh,  swelling  also  and  redness  ;  she  continued 
in  great  torment  above  three  weeks.  She  then  began  to  drink  tar  water,  but  not 
drinking  much  she  did  not  perceive  much  good  ;  and  when  there  was  not  any  hopes 
of  her  life,  she  was  persuaded  to  try  what  a  gallon  a  day  might  do,  upon  this  she  grew 
better,  the  swelling  broke  and  ran  ;  no  dressing  was  used  but  tar,  and  no  washing  but 
tar  water,  until  she  was  quite  recovered. 

In  ailments  of  an  odd  and  untried  nature,  it  way  be  worth  while  to  try  tar  water. 
In  proof  of  this  many  instances  might  be  given.  A  gentleman  with  a  withered  arm 
had  it  restored  by  drinking  tar  water.  Another  who,  by  running  his  head  against  a 
post,  had  a  concussion  of  the  brain  attended  with  very  bad  symptoms,  recovered  by 
drinking  tar  water  after  other  medicines  had  failed.    In  my  own  neighbourhood. 
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one  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  by  poison,  another  had  been  bitten  by  a  nnad  ass  ; 
these  persons  drank  tar  water,  and  their  cure  was  attributed  to  it. 

When  tar  water  is  copiously  drank  in  fevers,  the  great  danger  to  be  guarded 
against,  is  an  excessive  flow  of  spirits,  whicli  excites  the  patient  to  talk  and  divert 
himself  with  company,  which  may  produce  a  relapse ;  of  this  I  have  known 
fatal  effects. 

Ifin  a  course  of  tar  water,  the  patient  should  find  himself  heated,  let  him  abstain 
from  or  lessen  his  dose  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors;  for  tar  water  alone 
never  heats. 

In  chronicle  disorders  it  is  not  adviseable  to  break  off  a  course  of  tar  water  at  once, 
but  rather  to  diminish  the  quantity  by  degrees. 

The  acid  alone  hath  not  the  medicinal  virtues  of  tar  water.  This  is  agreeable  to 
reason  and  experience,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  judges.  Doctor  Linden 
justly  observes,  "  that  when  the  empyreumatic  oil  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
acid,  it  is  not  in  any  shape  superior  to  any  other  distilled  acids  or  vinegars  what- 
soever."— Treatise  on  Selter  Water,  p.  307. 

That  extraordinary  virtues  should  be  contained  in  tar  water,*  will  not  seem  strange, 
if  we  consider  that  pitch  is  nothing  else  but  hardened  tar,  or  tar  drained  of  its 
moisture  ;  and  that  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  light  is  retained  in  the  substance  of 
pitch,  as  appears  from  certain  electrical  experiments,  which,  having  been  made  since, 
seem  not  a  little  to  confirm  what  had  before  been  suggested  in  Siris. 

*  Sometliiiig  of  this  nature  hath  been  long  expected  and  hoped  for,  if  we  may  credit  tiiat  learned 
chemist  Doctor  Linden,  "  at  last  (saith  he)  the  long  delayed  wislies  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  faculty 
are  fulfilled,  in  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne*s  discovery." — See  Treatise  on  Selter  Water,  p.  303.  Again  (speak- 
ing of  empyreumatic  oil  of  plants)  he  hath  these  words,  *^  There  has  always  prevailed  a  notion  among  the 
chemists,  and  particularly  with  Paracelsus  and  his  followers,  that  in  those  oils  there  lay  a  great  secret 
undiscovered.  This  notion  was  occasioned  by  the  strange  etFects  which  a  small  quantity  thereof  hath 
upon  the  humau  machine.  Several  have  been  very  diligent  to  discover  this  secret,  and  to  find  out  a 
method  to  administer  these  oils  with  safety ;  yet  nothing  was  performed  salutary,  until  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  discovered  to  us  the  tar  water;  to  him  alone  we  are  indebted,  for  rendering  the  empyreumatic 
oils  a  safe  medicine,  in  every  respect." — Ibid.  p.  302. 


THE  END. 


THOMAS    CVHSON    HANSABD,    PATEENOSTEH-BOW. 
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